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A    DISCUSSION 


THE   SUBJECT    OF    PEEDESTINATION, 


JAMES  ARMINIUS,  D.  D., 

MINISTER   AT   AMSTERDAM, 


FRANCIS    J  U  N  I  U  S,  D,  I), 


PP.OFESSOR   OF   DIVINITT    AT   LEYDEJf. 


A  FRIENDLY  DISCUSSION 

BETWEEN 

JAMES  AKMINIUS  AND  FRANCIS  JUNIUS, 
CONCEKNING    PREDESTINATION, 

CONDUCTED   BY  MEANS  OF   LETTERS. 


The  or'ffin  of  this  discassion  is  thus  stated  by  the  elder  Brandt :  "  On  the 
subject  of  Predestination,  he  [Junius]  endeavored  to  defend  the  opinion  of  Calvin, 
by  rendering  it  a  little  more  palatable.  For  he  did  not  maintain  that  the  divine 
predestination  had  respect  to  mankind  either  antecedent  to  the  decree  of  their 

CREATION,   or  SUBSEQUENT  TO  THEIR  CREATION,  ON  A  FOREKNOWLEDGE  OF  THEIR  FALt, 

but  that  it  had  respect  only  to  man  already  created,  so  far  as  being  endowed 

BY  God  WITH  NATURAL  GIFTS,  HE    WAS  CALLED    TO  A  SUPERNATURAL  GOOD.       On    that 

account  James  Armiuius,  then  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  church  at  Amsterdam, 
entered  into  an  epistolary  conference  wiih  him,  and  tried  to  prove  that  the  opinion 
of  Junius,  as  well  as  that  of  Calvin,  inferred  the  necessity  of  sin,  and  that  he 
must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  a  third  opinion,  which  swpposed  man,  not  only 
A3  CREATED  but  AS  FALLEN,  to  haue  been  the  object  of  predestination.  Junius  an- 
swered his  first  letter  with  that  good  temper,  which  was  peculiar  to  him,  but  seemed 
to  fabricate  out  of  ihe  various  opinions  concerning  predestination  one  of  his  own, 
which,  Arminius  thought  contradicted  all  those  which  it  was  his  endeavar  to  de- 
fend. Arrninius  was  induced  to  compose  a  rejoinder  to  the  answer  of  Junius, 
which  he  transmitted  to  the  Professor,  who  retained  it  full  six  years,  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  without  attempting  to  reply." 

The  letter  of  Arminius  was  divided  by  Junius  into  twenty-seven  propositions 
in  ansvoering  it,  and  each  of  them  is  here  presented,  with  the  answer  of  Junius, 
and  the  reply  of  Arminius,  corresponding  to  it. 

VOL.  111.  2 
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to  the  most  distinguished  man,  feancis  junius,  d.  d.,*  a 
bkothee  in  chkist,  worthy  of  my  most  pkofound  eegard, 
james  aeminius  wishes  health. 

Most  distinguished  and  yeneeated  Sie: 

They  who  do  not  give  their  assent  to  the  sentiments  of 
others,  seem  to  themselves,  and  wish  to  seem  to  others,  to  be, 
in  this,  under  the  influence  of  sound  judgment ;  bnt  some- 
times, ignorance  of  the  sentiments  of  others  is  the'  cause  of 
this,  which,  nevertheless,  they  by  no  means  acknowledge.  I 
have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  agree,  in  the  full  persuasion  of 
mj  mind,  with  the  views  of  some  learned  men,  both  of  our 
own  and  of  former  ages,  concerning  the  decrees  of  predestina- 
tion and  of  rejjrobation.  Consciousness  of  my  own  lack  of 
talents  does  not  permit  me  to  ascribe  the  cause  of  this  disagree- 
ment to  sound  judgment :  that  I  should  ascribe  it  to  ignorance  is 
hardly  allowed  by  my  own  opinion,  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
based  on  an  adequate  knowledge  of  their  sentiments.  On 
this  account  I  have  been  till  this  time  in  doubt ;  fearing  to 
assent  to  an  opinion  of  another,  without  a  full  persuasion  in 
my  own  mind ;  and  not  daring  to  affirm  that  which  I  consid- 
er more  true,  but  not  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of 
most  learned  men.  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary  for 
the  tranquility  of  my  mind,  to  confer  with  learned  men  con- 
cerning that  decree,  that  I  might  try  whether  their  erudite  la- 
bors might  be  able  to  remove  m}^  doubt  and  ignorance,  and 
produce  in  my  mind  knowledge  and  certainty.  I  have  al- 
ready done  this  with  some  of  my  brethren  ;  and  with  others, 
whose  oj)inions  have  authority,  but  thus  far,  (to  confess  the 
truth,)  with  a  result  useless,  or  even  injurious  to  me.  I 
thought  that  I  must  have  recourse  to  you,  whom,  partly  from  you 
published  works,  and  partly  from  the  statements  of  others,  I 
know  to  be  a  person  such  that  I  may,  without  fear,  be  permit- 
ted to  hope  from  you  some  certain  result. 


*  Francis  Junius  was  during  ten  years— 1593-1602— Professor  of  Divinity  in  tlie  University 
of  Leyden,  and  was  succeeded  in  that  cliair  by  Armlnlus.  He  was  an  acute  disputant,  tut 
distinguished  for  his  suavity  and  amiability. 


REPLY 

OF 

FRANCIS     JUNIUS. 

TO  THE  MOST  LEARNED  MAX,  AND  MY  VERY  DEAR  BROTHER, 

JAMES  ARMINIUS, 

GEEETIXQ. 


Tertulltan,  on  whose  works,  as  you  know,  I  have  now  been 
long  engaged,  has  been  the  cause  of  my  long  silence,  respected 
brother.  In  the  mean  time,  I  placed  your  letter  on  a  shelf 
plainly  in  my  view,  that  I  might  be  reminded  of  my  obliga- 
tion to  you,  and  might  attend,  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity, to  your  request.  You  desire  from  me  an  explication 
of  a  question  of  a  truly  grave  character,  in  which  the  truth  is 
fully  known  to  God  :  that  which  is  sufficient  He  had  expressed 
in  His  written  word,  which  we  both  consult  with  the  divine 
help.  You  may  set  forth  openly  what  you  think  and  do  not 
think.  You  desire  that  I  should  present  my  views,  that  from 
this  mutual  interchange  and  communication  of  sentiments,  we 
may  illustrate  the  truth  of  divine  grace,  I  will  do  what  I  can 
according  to  the  measure,  which  the  Lord  has  admeasured  to 
me ;  and  whatever  I  may  perceive  of  this  most  august  mys- 
tei-y,  I  will  indicate  it,  whether  I  regard  it  as  truth  or  as  a 
merely  speculative  opinion,  that  you  with  me  may  hold  that 
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■which  belongs  to  the  Deity.  Whatever  pertains  to  my  opin- 
ion, if  you  have  a  more  correct  sentiment,  you  may,  in  a  kind 
and  brotherly  manner,  unfold  it,  and  by  a  salutary  admonition 
recall  me  into  the  way  of  truth.  I  will  here  say  nothing  by 
way  of  introduction,  because  I  prefer  to  pass  at  once  to  the 
subject  itself,  which  may  rather  be  "  good  to  the  use  of  edify- 
ing," as  the  apostle  teaches.  I  judge  that  all  desire  the  truth 
in  righteousness :  but  all  do '  not  therefore  see  the  truth  in 
righteousness.  "  We  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part," 
(1  Cor.  xiii,  9,)  and  "  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he 
will  guide  you  into  all  truth."  (John  xvi,  13.)  We  perceive 
a  part  of  the  truth  :  and  present  a  part ;  the  rest  will  be  given 
in  his  own  time,  by  the  Spirit  of  truth  to  those  who  seek. 
May  he  therefore  grant  to  both  of  us  that  we  may  receive  and 
may  present  the  truth. 

That  we  may  both  realize  greater  advantage  from  this  broth- 
erly discussion,  and  that  nothing  may  carelessly  fall  from  me, 
I  will  follow  the  path  marked  out  in  your  letters,  writing  word 
for  word,  and  distinguishing  the  topics  of  your  discussion  into 
propositions  ;  and  will  subjoin  to  them,  in  the  same  order,  my 
own  opinion  concerning  each  point,  that  in  reference  to  all 
things  you  may  be  able  to  see  clearly,  and  according  to  the 
Divine  will,  determine  from  the  mode  of  my  answer,  what  I 
think  and  what  I  do  not  think.  The  following  is  your  first 
proposition,  in  which  you  may  recognize  youraelf  as  speaking. 
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FIRST  PROPOSITIOIT  OF  ARMINIUS  * 

I  see,  then,  most  renowned  sir,  that  there  are  three  views  in 
reference  to  that  subject,  [predestination]  which  have  their  de- 
fenders among  the  doctors  of  our  church.  The  first  is  that  of 
Calvin  to  Beza  ;  the  second  that  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  his 
followers ;  the  third  that  of  Augustine  and  those  who  agree 
with  him.  They  all  agree  in  this,  that  they  alike  hold  that 
God,  by  an  eternal  and  immutable  decree,  determined  to  be- 
stow upon  certain  men,  the  rest  being  passed  by,  supernatural 
and  eternal  life,  and  those  means  which  are  the  necessary  and 
efficacious  preparation  for  the  attainment  of  that  life. 


THE   REPLY   OF   FRA.NGI3    JUNIUS    TO   THE    FIRST    PROPOSITION 
OF   ARMINIUS. 

If  one  should  wish  to  accumulate  a  variety  of  opinions,  he 
would  in  appearance  have  a  large  number  of  them ;  but  let 
these  be  the  views  of  men  to  whom  will  readily  be  assigned 
the  first  place  in  relation  to  this  doctrine.  But  in  reference 
to  the  points  of  agreement  among  them  all,  of  which  you 
speak,  there  are,  unless  I  am  deceived,  two  things  most  wor- 
thy of  explanation  and  notice.  First,  that  what  you  say  is  in- 
deed true,  that  "  God,  by  an  eternal  and  immutable  decree, 
determined  to  give  eternal,  supernatural  life  to  certain  men ;" 
but  that  eternal  life  is  not  here  primarily,  or  per  se  the  work 
of  that  divine  predestination,  but  rather  in  a  secondary  man- 
ner, and  dependant,  by  consequence,  on  adoption  (ttj?  uio^scia^). 
The  apostle  demonstrates  this  in  Ephesians  i,  5.  "  Having 
predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ 
to  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will."  And 
in  verse  ix,  "  which  He  hath  purposed  in  Himself ;  that  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time.  He  might  gather  together 
in  one  all  things  in  Christ,"  &c.     Also,  Romans  viii,  17,  "  if 

•See p.  12,  lines  19-20. 
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children,  then  heirs ;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ," 
&c.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  if  an  effect  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  distinguishing  part  of  the  essence  [diferentia] 
the  definition  of  the  thing  is  defective.  Predestination,  if  we 
regard  its  peculiar  and  distinguishing  quality,  [differentia]  is, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  tlie  Scripture,  stg  uio^jrfiav,  to 
filiation,  (so  to  speak,)  or  the  adoption  of  children,  the  effect 
and  sequence  of  which  is  eternal  life.  It  is  thus  true  that  we 
are  predestinated  to  life,  but,  accurately  speaking,  we  are  pre- 
destinated to  adoption  by  the  special  grace  of  our  heavenly 
Father.  He  who  proposes  one,  supposes  the  other ;  but  it  is 
necessary  that  the  former  should  be  always  set  forth  distinct- 
ly in  the  general  discussion.  Hence  it  seems  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  whole  argument  will  be  less  encumbered,  if  we 
consider  that  saving  decree  of  the  divine  predestination  in  this 
order ;  that  God  has  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of  chil- 
dren of  God  in  Christ  "  to  himself,"  and  that  he  has  pre-ar- 
ranged by  his  own  eternal  decree  the  way  and  the  end  of  that 
adoption  ;  the  way  of  that  grace,  leading  us  in  the  discharge 
of  duty,  by  our  vocation  and  justification,  but  its  end,  that  of 
life,  which  we  shall  obtain  when  our  glorification  is  perfectod, 
(Rom.  viii,)  which  are  the  effects  of  that  grace,  and  the  most 
certain  [a-|su^t(r<raTa]  consequences  of  our  adoption.  The  state- 
ment that  God  has  predestinated  certain  persons  to  life,  is  a 
general  one  ;  but  it  is  not  suflSciently  clear  or  convenient  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction,  unless  gratuitous  adoption  in  Christ 
is  supposed,  prior  to  justification  and  life  and  glory. 

There  is  still  another  statement,  made  by  you,  which  seems 
to  me  to  need  consideration,  that  "God  has  bestowed  on  cer- 
tain men  those  means  which  are  the  necessary  and  efiScacious 
preparation  for  the  attainment  of  that  life."  For  though  that 
assertion  is  true,  yet  it  must  be  received  with  cautious  discrim- 
ination and  religious  scrupulousness.  Our  filiation  is  (so  to 
speak)  the  work  of  the  divine  predestination,  because  God  is 
our  father,  and  by  His  grace  unites  us  to  himself  as  sons. 
But  whatever  God  has  ordained  for  the  consummuation  of  this 
adoption  in  us,  it  is,  in  respect  to  that  adoption,  not  a  means 
but  a  necessary  adjunct  or  consectkry.     That  eternal  life,  be- 
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stowed  on  us,  is  a  consectaiy  of  our  adoption  "  to  himself." 
But  in  respect  to  the  adjuncts  and  consequents,  they  may  be 
called  mutually,  the  means  one  of  another  ;  as  calling  is  said 
to  be  the  means  oi  justification^  and  justijication  of  glorifica- 
tion., Rom.  viii.)  Yet  though  they  are  means,  most  of  them 
are  necessary  and  efficacious  in  certain  respects,  not  per  se  and 
absolutely.  For  if  they  were,  per  se  and  absolutely  necessary 
and  efficacious,  they  would  be  equally  necessary  and  effica- 
cious in  all  the  pious  and  elect.  Yet  most  of  them  are  not  of 
this  character  ;  since  even  infonts  and  they  who  come  in  their 
last  hours,  being  called  by  the  Lord,  will  obtain  eternal  life 
without  those  means.  These  things  have  been  said,  the  op- 
portunity being  presented.  We  agree  generally  in  reference 
to  the  other  matters. 


THE   EEPLY   OF  JA^IES    ARillNIUS  TO   THE    ANSWER    OF   FRANCIS 

JUNIUS. 

To  that  most  distinguished  person.,  Doctor  Francis  Junius., 
ami  my  hr other  in  Christ,  to  he  regarded  with  due  vene- 
ration. 

Reverend  Sir: 

I  HAVE  read  and  reviewed  your  reply,  and  used  all  the  dili- 
gence of  which  I  was  capable,  considering  it  according  to  the 
measure  of  my  strength,  that  I  might  be  able  to  judge  with 
greater  certainty  concerniug  the  truth  of  the  matter  which  is 
under  discussion  between  us.  Bat  while  I  consider  everything 
in  the  light  of  my  judgment,  it  seems  to  me  that  most  of  my 
propositions  and  arguments  are  not  answered  in  your  reply. 
I  venture,  therefore,  to  take  my  pen  and  to  make  some  com- 
ments in  order  to  show  wherein  I  perceive  a  deficiency  in  your 
answer,  and  to  defend  my  own  arguments.  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  you  will  receive  it  with  as  much  kindness  as  you 
received  the  liberty  used  in  my  former  letter,  and  if  any  thing 
shall  seem  to  need  correction  and  to  be  worthy  of  refutation? 
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you  will  indicate  it  to  me  with  the  same  charity ;  that,  hj 
your  faithful  assistance,  may  be  able  to  understand  the  truth 
which  I  seek  with  simplicity  of  heart,  and  explain  it  to  others 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  their  salvation,  as  occasion  shall  de- 
mand. May  that  Spirit  of  truth  be  present  with  me,  and  so 
direct  my  mind  and  hand,  that  it  may  in  no  respect  err  trom 
the  truth.  If  however  any  thing  should  fall  from  me  not  in 
harmony  with  its  meaning,  I  shall  wish  that  it  had  been  un- 
said, unwritten. 


THE   KEPLT   OF  AKMINIUS  TO   THE   ANSWEE   TO    HIS    FIRST 
PROPOSITION. 

In  my  former  letter  I  laid  down  three  views  held  b}^  our 
doctors  in  reference  to  the  decree  of  Predestination  and  Rep- 
robation, diverse,  not  contrary.  Others  might  perhaps  have 
been  adduced,  but  not  equally  diverse  among  themselves  or 
from  others.  For  each  of  these  are  distinguished  by  marks 
which  are  manifest  and  have  reference  to  the  essence  and  na- 
ture of  the  subject  itself,  which  is  under  discussion.  First, 
they  give  the  object  of  the  decree  (man)  a  different  mode  or 
form,  since  the  first  presents  him  to  the  Deity  as  an  object  to 
he  created^  the  second  as  created^  the  third  as  fallen. 

Secondly,  they  adapt  to  that  decree  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
either  different  or  considered  in  a  different  relation.  For  the 
first  presents  mercy  and  justice  as  preparing  an  object  for 
themselves ;  the  third  introduces  the  same  attributes  as  find- 
ing their  object  prepared ;  the  second  places  grace,  which  holds 
the  relation  of  genus  to  mercy,  o^qy predestination;  and  lib- 
erty  of  grace  over  non-election  or  the  preparation  of  preteri- 
tion,  and  jitstice  over  'punishment. 

Thirdly,  they  difl'er  in  certain  acts.  The  first  view  attrib- 
utes the  act  of  creation  to  that  decree,  and  makes  the  fall  of 
man  subordinate  to  the  same  decree ;  the  second  and  the  third 
premises  creation  ;  the  third  also  supposes  the  fall  of  man  to 
be  antecedent  in  the  order  of  nature  to  the  decree,  regarding 
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the  decree  of  election  which  flows  from  mercy  and  that  of  rep- 
robation which  is  administered  by  justice,  as  having  no  possi- 
ble place  except  in  reference  to  man  considered  as  a  sinner, 
and  on  that  account  meriting  misery. 

It  is  hence  apparent  that  I  have  not  improperly  separated 
those  views  which  are  themselves  separated  and  discrimina- 
ted by  some  marked  distinction.  But  you  will  perhaps  per- 
suade me  that  our  doctors  differ  only  in  their  mode  of  present- 
ing the  same  truth,  more  easily  than  you  will  persuade  them 
or  their  adherents.  For  Beza  in  many  places  sharply  contends 
that  God,  when  predestinating  and  reprobating  man,  consid- 
ers him,  not  as  created^  not  asfalltm,  but  as  lo  be  created,  and 
he  claims  that  this  is  indicated  by  the  term  "  lump,"  used  in  Ro- 
mans ix,  21,  and  he  charges  great  absurdities  on  those  who 
hold  different  views.  For  example,  he  says  that  they  "who 
present  man  as  created  to  God  decreeing,  consider  the  Deity 
as  imprudent,  creating  man  before  he  had  his  own  mind  ar- 
ranged any  thing  in  reference  to  his  final  condition.  lie  ac- 
cuses those  who  present  man  as  fallen,  of  denying  divine  pro^  • 
idence,  without  the  decree  or  arrangement  of  which  sin  enter- 
ed into  the  world,  according  to  their  view.  But  I  can  readily 
endure,  indeed  I  can  praise  any  one  who  may  desire  to  har- 
monize the  views  of  the  doctors,  rather  than  to  separate  them 
more  widely,  only  let  this  be  done  by  a  suitable  explanation  of 
views,  apparently  diverse,  not  by  change  in  statement,  or  by 
any  addition,  differing  from  the  views  themselves.  He,  who 
acts  otherwise,  does  not  obtain  the  desired  fruit  of  reconcilia- 
tion, and  he  gains  the  emolument  of  an  erroneously  stated  sen- 
timent, the  displeasure  of  its  authors. 

As  to  those  two  respects  in  which  you  think  that  my  explan- 
ation of  the  agreement  of  those  views  needs  animadversion,  in 
tho  former  I  agree,  in  the  latter  I  do  not  much  disagree  with 
you.  For  Predestination  is,  immediately,  to  adoption,  and, 
through  it,  to  life;  but  when  I  propose  the  sentiments  of  oth- 
ers, I  do  not  think  that  they  should  be  corrected  by  me.  Yet 
I  cheerfully  receive  the  correction  ;  though  I  consider  that  it 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  this  controversy.  Indeed  I 
think  that  it  tends  to  confirm  my  view.     For  adoption  in 
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Christ  not  only  requires  the  supposition  of  sin  as  a  condition 
requisite  in  the  object,  but  of  a  certain  other  thing  also,  of 
wliich  I  did  not  in  my  former  letter  think  it  best  to  treat. 
That  thing  is  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  without  which  adoption  is 
in  fact  bestowed  on  no  man,  and,  apart  from  the  consideration 
of  which,  adoption  is  prepared  for  no  one  by  the  divine  pre- 
destination. (John  i,  12.)  For  they  who  believe  are  adopted, 
not  they  wlio  are  adopted  receive  the  gift  of  faith  ;  adoption 
is  prepared  for  those  who  shall  believe,  not  faith  is  prepared 
for  those  who  are  to  be  adopted,  just  as  justification  is  prepar- 
ed for  believers,  not  laith  is  prepared  for  the  justified.  The 
Scripture  demonstrates  that  this  is  the  order  in  innumerable 
passages.  But  I  do  not  fully  understand  in  what  sense  you 
style  vocation  and  justification  the  way  of  adoption.  That 
may  be  called  the  way  of  adoption  which  will  lead  to  adop- 
tion, and  that  also  by  which  adoption  tends  to  its  own  end. 
You  seem  to  me  to  understand  the  term  way  in  the  latter 
sense,  from  the  fact  that  you  make  justification  subsequent  to 
adoption,  and  you  speak  of  the  way  of  grace  leading  us  in  the 
discharge  of  doty,  by  our  vocation  and  justification-  Here  are 
two  tilings  not  unworthy  of  notice.  The  first  is  that  you 
connect  vocation  with  adoption  as  antecedent  to  it,  which  I 
think  can  scarcely  be  said  of  vocation  as  a  whole.  For  the 
vocation  of  sinners  and  unbelievers  is  to  faith  in  Christ ;  the 
vocation  of  believers  is  to  conformity  to  Christ  and  to  com- 
munion with  him.  The  Scripture  makes  the  former  antece- 
dent to  adoption.  The  latter  is  to  adoption  itself,  which  is 
included  in  conformity  and  communion  with  Christ.  The  sec- 
ond Is  that  3'()u  made  adoption  prior  to  justification  ;  both  of 
which  I  regard  as  bestowed  on  believers  at  the  same  time, 
while  in  the  order  of  nature,  justification  is  prior  to  adoption. 
For  the  justified  person  is  adopted,  not  the  adopted  person  is 
justified.  This  is  proved  by  the  order  both  of  the  attainment 
of  those  blessings  made  by  Christ,  and  that  of  the  imputation 
of  the  same  blessings  made  by  God  in  Christ.  For  Christ  ob- 
tained the  remission  of  sins,  before  he  obtained  adoption,  before 
in  the  order  of  nature :  and  righteousness  is  imputed  before 
oonship.     For  "  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled 
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to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,"  (Key.  v,  10,)  but  being  re- 
conciled, we  are  adopted  as  sons. 

Let  ns  consider  also  what  are  opposed  to  these,  namely,  im- 
putation  of  sins  and  non- adoption.  From  these  it  is  clearly 
seen  that  such  is  the  order.  Sin  is  the  cause  of  exclusion  from 
filiation  by  the  mode  of  demerit.  Imputation  of  sin  is  the 
cause  of  tlie  same  exclusion  by  the  mode  of  justice,  punishing 
sin  according  to  its  demerit.  In  reference  to  your  remarks 
concerning  7neans^  I  observe  that  this  term  is  applied  by  the 
authors  to  whose  sentiments  I  refer,  to  those  things  which  God 
makes  subordinate  to  the  decree  of  Predestination,  but  ante- 
cedent to  the  execution  of  that  decree,  not  those  by  which  or 
in  respect  to  which  Predestination  itself  is  made,  whether  to 
adoption  or  to  life.  But  I  think  it  may  be  most  useful  to  con- 
sider whether  these,  either  as  adjuncts^  or  consectaries,  or 
means,  or  by  whatever  other  name  they  mny  be  called,  are 
only  effective  to  consummate  the  adoption  already  ordained 
for  certain  individuals,  or  whether  they  were  considered  by 
the  Deity  in  the  very  act  of  predestination  to  sonship,  as  ne- 
cessary adjuncts  of  those  to  be  predestinated. 


SECOND  PROPOSITION  OF  APwMmiUS. 

They  differ  in  this,  that  the  first  presents  men  as  not  yet 
created,  but  to  he  created,  to  God,  electing  and  predestinating, 
also  passing  by  and  reprobating,  (though,  in  the  latter  case,  it 
does  not  so  clearly  make  the  distinction)  :  the  second  presents 
them  created,  but  considered  in  a  natural  state,^  {in  jnirisnat- 
uralibus),  to  God  electing  and  predestinating,  to  be  raised 
from  that  natural  state  above  it ;  it  presents  them  to  Him  in 
the  act  of  preterition,  as  considered  in  the  same  natural siate^ 


*The  jihrase  which  I  have,  here  and  very  frequently  afterwards  in  this  ;translation,  ren" 
dered  "  in  a  natural  state,"  is  "in  puris  naturalibus."  It  was  a  technical  phrase  much  used 
by  Aquinas  and  other  scholastic  writers  to  designate  a  state  in  which  there  is  an  absence  of 
grace  and  of  all  supernatural  endowments. 
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and  to  Him  in  that  of  reprobation,  as  involved  in  sin  hy  their 
own  fault :  the  third  presents  them  to  Him  both  electing  and 
predestinating,  and  passing  by  and  reprobating  as  fallen  in 
Adam^  and  as  lying  in  the  mass  of  corruption  and  perdition. 


THE    ANSWER   OF  JUNIUS   TO   THE   SECOND   PROPOSITION. 

That,  in  this  statement  of  views  (which  are  apparently,  not 
really,  contradictory)  you  have,  in  some  manner,  fallen  into 
error,  we  shall,  in  its  own  place,  demonstrate.  I  could  wish 
that  in  this  case  an  ambiguity,  in  the  verb  reprcbate^  and  the 
verbal  reprobation^  had  been  avoided.  This  word  is  used  in 
three  ways ;  one  general,  two  particular.  The  general  use  is 
when  non-election,  or  pretention  and  damnation,  is  compre- 
hended in  the  word,  in  which  way  Calvin  and  Beza  frequently 
und  Beza  frequently  understood  it,  yet  so  as  to  make  some 
distinction.  A  particular  mode  of  signification  is  when  it  is 
opposed  to  election,  and  designates  non-election  or  preterition 
(a  Latin  phrase  derived  from  forensic  use)  in  which  sense  the 
fathers  used  it  according  to  the  common  use  of  the  Latins. 
There  is  also  a  particular  use  of  the  word,  when  reprobation 
is  taken  for  damnation,  as  I  perceive  that  it  is  used  by  you  in 
this  whole  letter.  The  first  models  synecdochical,  the  second 
common,  the  third  metonymical ;  I  add  that  the  third  might 
properly  be  called  catachrestic  if  we  attend  to  the  just  distinc- 
tion of  these  members.  I  wholly  approve  the  second  meaning 
and  shall  adhere  to  it  in  this  whole  discussion. 


THE    KEFLY   OF   AEMINIUS   TO    THE   ANSWER    TO   THE   SECOND 
PROPOSITION. 

1  have  made  a  diflference,  not  a  contrariety  between  those 
views,  and  have  already  explained  that  difference  according  to 
my  judgment.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  tedious  in  the  proof 
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of  this  point.  For,  in  this  matter,  it  is  my  aim  that  of  a  nun> 
ber  of  positions,  any  one  being  established,  others,  perhaps  be- 
fore unsettled,  may  be  demonstrated. 

The  word  reprobation  may  be  sometimes  used  ambiguously, 
but  it  was  not  so  used  by  me  :  and,  if  it  had  been,  blame  for 
that  thing  ought  not  to  be  laid  on  me,  who  have  used  that 
word  in  the  sense  and  according  to  the  use  of  those,  whose 
views  I  presented,  but  especially  according  to  the  sense  in  which 
it  has  been  used  by  yourself,  with  whom  I  have  begun  this 
discussion.  For  I  had  examined  various  passages  in  your 
writings,  and  in  them  I  found  that  the  word  was  used  by  you 
in  the  last  sense,  which  you  here  call  catachrestic.  I  will  ad- 
duce some  of  those  passages,  from  which  you  will  see  that  I  have 
used  the  word  in  accordance  with  your  perpetual  usage.  In 
your  Notes  on  Jude^  (fol  27-6,)  "The  proper  cause  of  repro- 
bation is  man  himself,  of  his  own  sin,  dying  in  sins."  So  in 
your  Sabred  Axioms  concerning  Nature  and  Grace^  prefaced 
to  the  Refutation  of  the  Pamphlet  of  Puccius^  Axioms  44, 
45,  46,  47,  48,  and  especially  49  and  50,  the  words  of  which 
I  here  quote.  Axiom  49  :  "  Kor  is  preterition  indeed  the 
cause  of  reprobation  or  damnation,  but  only  its  antecedent. 
But  the  peculiar  and  internal  efficient  cause  of  this  is  the  sin 
of  the  creature,  while  the  accidental  and  external  cause  is  the 
justice  of  God."  Axiom  50  :  "  Therefore  Reprobation  (that 
we  may  clearly  distinguish  the  matter)  is  understood  either  in 
a  wider  sense,  or  in  one  which  is  more  narrow  and  peculiar  to 
itself.  In  a  wider  sense,  if  you  consider  the  whole  subject  of 
the  divine  counsel  from  preterition,  as  the  antecedent  and  com- 
mencement, to  damnation,  as  the  end  and  consequent,  with  the 
inter\'ention  of  the  peculiar  cause  of  damnation,  namely,  sin; 
in  a  more  narrow  and  appropriate  sense,  if  you  consider  only 
the  effects  of  sin."  We  might  add,  also,  what  is  said  in  the 
51st  axiom.  Of  the  theses  concerning  Predestination^  discus- 
sed by  Coddaeus  under  you,  the  14th  has  this  remark:  '''■Pre- 
terition is  the  opposite  of  preparation  of  grace  and  reprobation 
or  preparation  of  punishment  is  the  o^^o%\ieoi  preparation  of 
glory.  But  preparation  of  punishment  is  the  act  in  which 
God  determines  to  punish  his  creatures,  <fec."    In  theses  17 
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and  18,  "reprobate  on  account  of  sins,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  justice."  Here  you  seem  to  have  wished  to  use 
those  words  properly  :  which  you  also  signify  more  plainly  in 
the  Theses  concerning  election  discussed  by  the  younger  Trel- 
catius  under  your  direction.  Thesis  12  :  "  But  if  reprobation 
is  made  the  o])posite  of  election,  (as  it  really  is,)  it  is  a  figura- 
tive expression,  that  is  either  by  synecdoche,  or  by  catachre- 
sis.  By  synecdoche,  if  it  refers  to  the  whole  series  of  acts  op. 
p')sed  to  Preclestinntioni  by  catachresis,  if  it  refers  to  no7i- 
electlon.  For  non-election  is  the  first  limit  of  the  divine  pur- 
pose, dependent  on  his  will  alone.  Reprobation  is  the  ultimate 
limit,  next  to  the  execution,  dependent  on  the  supposition  of 
antecedent  causes."  Hence  it  is  apparent  that  I  have  used 
that  word  in  the  sense  which  you  have  styled  "  appropriate." 
I  will  state,  in  a  few  words,  what  I  think  in  reference  to  the 
same  word,  and  its  use.  I  am  wholly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
word  rejyrobation^  according  to  the  use  of  the  Latin  language, 
properly  signifies  non-election,  if  election  does  not  consist 
without  reprobation.  Bat  I  think  that  it  is  never  used  in  the 
Scripture  for  an  act  which  is  merely  negative,  and  never  for 
an  act  which  has  reference  to  those  who  are  not  sinners.  If 
at  any  time  Augustine  and  others  of  the  fathers  use  it  for  pre- 
tention, non-election,  or  any  negative  act,  they  consider  it  as 
havino;  reference  to  a  reliction  in  sin,  and  in  the  mass  of  cor- 
ruption,  or  for  a  purpose  to  withhold  mercy,  the  latter  term 
being  used  for  a  deliverance  from  sin  and  actual  misery.  Cal- 
vin and  Beza  use  it  in  almost  every  case,  for  the  mere  prepa- 
ration of  punishment,  or  for  both  acts. 


THIRD  PROPOSITION  OF  ARMINIUS. 

The  first  theory  is  this,  that  God  determined  from  eternity 
to  illustrate  his  own  glory  by  mercy  and  justice  :  and  as  these 
could  be  exercised  in  fact  only  in  reference  to  sinners,  that  he 
decreed  to  make  man  holy  and  innocent,  that  is,  after  his  own 
image,  yet  good  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  liable  to  a  change  in 
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this  condition,  and  able  to  fall  and  to  commit  sin  :  that  he  or- 
dained also  that  man  should  fall  and  become  depraved,  that 
He  might  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  own 
eternal  counsels,  that  he  might  be  able  mercifully  to  save  some 
and  justly  to  condemn  others,  according  to  his  own  eternal 
purpose,  to  the  declaration  of  his  mercy  in  the  former,  and  of 
his  justice  in  the  latter. 


ANSWER   OF  JUNIUS   TO   THE   THIKD   PROPOSITION. 

This  view  seems  to  have  been  stated  not  with  sufficient  full- 
ness ;  for  Calvin  in  his  Institutes^  {lib,  3,)  eloquently  refers  to 
the  words  of  Paul  in  Eph.  i :  "  He  predestinated  us  unto  the 
adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  &c.,"  and  ex- 
plains them,  preserving  the  order  which  we  noticed  under 
'Proposition  1.  God  therefore  from  eternity  determined  to 
illustrate  most  wisely  his  own  glory  by  the  adoption  of  these 
and  the  preterition  or  non-adoption  of  those  with  ^the  intro- 
duction also  of  mercy  and  justice.  This  being  settled,  that 
statement  may  be  very  well  conceded,  that  '•  God  determined 
to  illustrate  his  own  glory  by  mercy  and  justice,  if  it  is  rightly 
understood.  But  this  will  be  hereafter  explained  in  a  sum- 
mary manner.  But  it  cannot  be  conceded,  nor  can  I  think 
that  Calvin  or  Beza  would  have  said  simply  that  "  mercy  and 
justice  cannot  in  fact  be  exercised  except  in  reference  to  sin- 
ners. For  in  the  first  place  (that  we  may  sooner  or  later  ex- 
plain these  things),  sinners  are  such  in  act,  in  habit,  or  in 
capability.  AVe  are  sinners  in  act  when  the  depravity  of  our 
nature  has  carried  out  its  own  operations  ;  we  were  sinners  in 
habit  in  the  womb  and  from  the  womb,  before  we  wrought 
the  works  of  the  flesh.  Adam  was  such  in  capability  in  some 
sense  before  the  fall,  when  he  had  the  power  to  lay  aside  his 
holy  habits  of  life,  and  make  himself  the  bond-slave  of  sin. 
So  also  they  are  miserable,  in  act,  in  habit,  or  in  capability, 
who  now  endure  miseries  or  have  put  on  the  habit  of  them, 
.ble  of  falling  into  them.     The  latter,  however,  are 
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sinners  and  miserable,  not  absolutely  but  relatively  ;  not  fully 
but  in  a  certain  sense  (rara  n)  and  only  in  a  comparative  mode 
of  speaking  as  Job  iv,  18,  "  Behold  He  put  no  trust  in  his  ser- 
vants ;  and  his  angels  he  charged  with  folly."  Augustine  re- 
fers to  this  {Lib.  contra.  Priscillet  Origen,,cap  10)  concluding 
his  remarks  with  this  most  elegant  sentence  :  "for  by  partici- 
pation in  whom  they  are  righteous,  by  comparison  with  Him 
they  are  unrighteous." 

But  in  the  second  place  it  is  not  true  that  "  mercy  cannot 
be  exercised  except  in  reference  to  sinners,"  for  all  creatures, 
even  the  angels  from  heaven,  when  compared,  according  to 
their  own  nature,  with  the  Deity,  are  wretched,  since  in  com- 
parison with  Him  they  are  not  righteous,  and  because,  by  their 
own  nature,  they  can  sink  into  misery,  (wnich  is  certainly  the 
capability  of  misery ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  not  to  be  capable 
of  misery,  is  the  highest  happiness),  they  are  miserable  by  ca- 
pability. Therefore,  He  who  has  freed  them  from  possible 
misery  by  His  own  election,  has  bestowed  mercy  on  them ;  in 
reference  to  which  they  are  called  "  elect  angels"  by  Paul. 
(1  Tim.  V,  21.)  We  may  here  merely  refer  to  the  fact  that 
the  word  mercy  (the  Latin  term  misericordia  being  used  in  a 
more  contracted  sense)  does  not  necessarily  suppose  misery, 
as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  original  languages,  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  in  which  the  men  of  God  wrote.  The 
Hebrews  expressed  that  idea  by  two  words  ■j*)n  and  tD'^)2r^"l 
neither  of  which  had  reference  properly  and  necessarily  to 
to  misery.  'EXsor  of  the  Greeks  does  not  necessarily  suppose 
misery,  if  we  regard  the  common  usage  of  the  Scriptures  ;  for 
parents  exercise  it  towards  tneir  children,  though  happy  and 
free  from  misery.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  by  no  means  more 
true  that  "  he  can  exercise  justice  on  by  in  reference  to  sinners." 
For  he  who  renders  to  each  his  due,  exercises  justice  :  but  God 
would  clearly  not  be  just  if  he  did  not  render  their  due  to 
the  righteous  as  well  as  to  the  unrighteous.  For  even  tow- 
ards Adam,  if  he  had  remained  righteous,  God  would  have 
exercised  justice  both  by  the  bestowment  of  his  own  reward 
upon  hiui,  analogous  to  his  righteousness,  and  by  that  super- 
natural gift,  analogous  to  his  own  power  and  grace,  which 
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He  adumbrated  to  man  by  the  symbol  of  the  tree  of  life. 
It  was  possible  that  God  should  exercise  justice  in  reference 
even  to  those  who  were  not  sinners.  But  concerning-  judg- 
ment to  death,  the  case  is  different.  From  what  has  already 
been  said,  we  readily  conclude  in  reference  to  the  rest.  In 
reference  to  the  word  ordain,  we  shall  speak  under  the  sixth 
proposition. 


REPLY   OF  AmsTTNIUS   TO  THE  ANSWER  TO   HIS  THIRD'  PROPOSITION. 

I  misht  show  that  the  sentiments  of  Calvin  and  Beza  were 
well  and  fully  set  lorth  by  me  in  those  words,  by  many  passa- 
ges selected  lioin  their  writings.  For  though  sometimes,  when 
they  make  mention  of  adoption,  and  non-adoption,  which  is 
its  contrary  by  logical  division  and  opposition  {a.^ri5ir\^'f\\^swg\ 
yef  they  do  not  set  forth  their  views,  as  it  was  explained  by 
you  in  answer  to  my  first  proposition,  and  as  you  have  just 
explained  it  in  these  words  :  "  God,  therefore,  from  eternity, 
determined  to  illustrate  most  wisely  his  own  glory  by  the 
adoption  of  these,  and  thepreterition  or  non-adoption  of  those, 
with  the  introduction  of  mercy  and  justice."  For  in  two  re- 
spects there  is  a  departure  in  those  words  from  their  senti- 
ment. 

In  the  first  place,  because  they  do  not  consider  that  the 
illustration  of  the  glory  of  God  is  effected  immediately  by  the 
adoption  of  these  and  the  non-adoption  or  preterition  of  those, 
but  by  a  declaration  of  mercy  and  justice,  which  are  unfolded 
in  the  acts  of  adoption  or  election,  and  of  non-adoption  or 
reprobation.  It  seems  proper,  according  to  the  rule  of  demon- 
stration, that  this  order  should  be  preserved  ;  the  glory  of  God 
consists  in  the  declaration  of  the  attributes  of  God  ;  the  attri- 
butes of  God  are  illustrated  by  acts  suitable  to  those  attributes. 
Secondly,  mercy  and  justice  are  not  said  by  them  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  decree  of  predestination  and  reprobation. 
For  those  words  signify  that  God,  according  to  other  attributes 
of  his  nature,  decreed  the  adoption  of  these  and  the  non-adop- 
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tion  of  those,  to  the  illustration  of  his  own  "glorj^  in  which 
deed  he  used  also  mercy  and  justice  for  the  execution  of  that 
decree,  and  indeed  with  the  condition  of  a  change  in  the  ob- 
ject. But  this  was  not  their  view,  but  it  was  as  I  have  already 
set  it  forth,  namely,  "  God  determined  from  eternity  to  illus- 
trate his  own  glory  by  mercy  and  justice  :  since  the  glory  of 
God  can  be  neither  acknowledged  nor  celebrated,  unless  it  be 
declared  by  his  mercy  and  his  justice.  But  they  consider 
mercy  the  appropriate  cause  of  adoption,  but  justice  the  cause 
of  non-adoption  or  reprobation,  and  they  regard  his  purpose 
of  illustrating  both  as  the  whole  cause  of  predestination,  that 
is,  of  election  and  reprobation  ;  for  they  divide  predestination 
into  these  parts  or  species.  Therefore  in  my  statement  less 
was  ascribed  to  mercy  and  justice  in  that  decree  than  those  au- 
thors think  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  those  attributes,  and  than 
they  do  ascribe  to  them  in  the  explanation  of  their  entire 
view.  Xor  is  it  with  justice  denied  that  it  is  a  part  of  their 
sentiment  that  mercy  and  justice  can  only  be  exercised  in 
fact  in  reference  to  actual  sinners.  For  they  assert  this  most 
clearly,  not  indeed  restricting  the  word  justice  to  punitive  jus- 
tice, which,  indeed,  is  my  view,  as  is  evident  from  my  sixth 
proposition,  and  I  think  that  this  can  be  understood  from  them. 
I  will  adduce  a  few  passages  from  many. 

Beza  {adversus  calumnias  Nebulonis^  ad  art.  2)  "God, 
having  in  view  the  creation  of  man,  to  declare  the  glory  both 
of  his  mercy  and  of  his  justice,  as  the  result  showed,  made 
Adam  in  his  own  image,  that  is,  holy  and  innocent ;  since  as 
he  is  good,  nothing  depraved  can  be  created  by  him.  But 
they  must  be  depraved  on  whom  he  determines  to  have  mercy, 
and  they  also  whom  he  justly  determines  to  condemn."  From 
this  passage  I  quoted  the  words  in  which  I  stated  this  view. 
The  same  Beza  again  says  {lib.  1,  quest,  et  resp.  fol.  126,  in 
8,)  "  Since  God  had  decreed  from  eternity,  as  can  be  learned 
from  events,  to  manifest  in  the  highest  degree  his  own  gh^ry 
in  the  human  race,  which  manifestation  might  consist  partly 
in  the  exercise  of  mercy,  partly  in  the  demonstration  of 
hatred  against  sin,  he  made  a  man  inwardly  and  outwardly 
pure,  and  endowed  with  right  understanding  and  will,  but  sua- 
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ceptible  of  change.     He,  as  supremely  good,  could  not  and 
would  not  indeed  create  any  evil  thing,  and  yet  unless  evil 
had  entered  into  the  world,  there  would  have  been  no  place 
for  mercy  or  judgment."     He  expresses  himself,  in  the  plain- 
est manner  possible,  in  his  conference  with  Mombelgartes ; 
"Let  us,"  says  Seza  "  lay  down  these  principles.     God,  an 
infinitely  wise  architect,  and  whose  wisdom  is  unlimited,  when 
He  determined  to  create  the  world,  and  especially  the  human 
race  had  a  certain  proposed  end,  &c.     For  the  eternal  and 
immutable  purpose  of  God  was  antecedent  to  all  causes,  be- 
cause He  decreed  in  Himself  from  eternity  to  create  all  men 
for  His  own  glory.     But  the  glory  of  God  is  neither  acknowl- 
edged nor  celebrated,  unless  his  mercy  and  justice  is  declared. 
Therefore,  He  made  an  eternal  and   immutable  decree  by 
which  He  destined  some  particular  individuals,  of  mere  grace, 
to  eternal   life,  and  some,  by  an  act  of  judgment,  to  eternal 
damnation,  that  He  might  declare  His  mercy  in  the  former, 
but  His  justice  in  the  latter.     Since  God  had  proposed  this  end 
to  Himself  in  the  creation  of  men,  it  was  necessary  that  He 
should  also  devise  the  way  and  the  means  by  which  He  could 
attain  that  end,  that  His  mercy  and  His  justice  might  be  equally 
■  manifested.     For  since  mercy   presupposes   misery,  it  can 
neither  have  place  nor  be  declared  where  misery  does  not 
exist,  it  was  then  necessary  that  man  should  be  created,  that 
in  him  there  might  be  a  place  for  the  mercy  of  God,     This 
could  not  be  found  without  preceding  misery.     So  also,  since 
justice  presupposes  crime,  without  which  justice  cannot  be. 
exercised,  (for  where  there  is  no  crime,  there  justice  has  no 
place,)  it  was  necessary  that  man  should  be  so  created  that, 
without  the  destruction  of  his  nature,  he  might  be  a  fit  subject, 
that  in  him  God  might  declare  His  own  justice.     For  He 
could  not  declare  His  own  justice  in  man  unless  He  should 
have  destined   him  to  eternal   damnation.     Therefore,  God 
proposed,  &c."    These  things  were  published  by  James  An- 
dreas, but  acknowledged  by  Beza,  for  in  his  answer  to  that 
discussion  he  does  not  say  that  views,  not  his  own,  are  attribu- 
ted to  him. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  I  have  adapted  the  proper  object 
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to  those  attributes  according  to  their  opinion,  which  sentiment 
thej  without  doubt  think  that  they  have  derived  from  the 
Scripture  ;  in  which  this  is  tixed  that  God  cannot  justly  pun- 
ish one  who  is  not  a  sinner ;  in  which  also  the  same  author 
will  deny  that  the  word  mercy  is  so  used  that,  when  attributed 
to  God,  it  may  signify  salvation  from  possible  misery  ;  since, 
in  their  view,  it  every  where  designates  salvation  from  the 
misery  which  the  sinner  has  merited,  and  which  either  has 
been  or  can  be  justly  inflicted  by  the  Deity. 

But  I  shall  not  wish  to  contend  strenuously  that  it  is  not 
possible  that  mercy  should  be  exercised  towards  those  not  ac- 
tually miserable,  and  I  can  easily  assent  to  those  things  which 
you  have  said  concerning  that  subject,  if  they  ma}'  have  the 
meaning  which  I  will  give  in  my  own  words,  namely,  that  all 
creatures,  even  angels  and  men,  when  compared  with  God, 
are  miserable,  misery  being  here  taken  for  non  felicity,  not 
for  that  which  is  opposed  to  felicity  in  a  privative  sense,  but 
for  that  wliich  is  opposed  to  it  in  a  contradictory  sense ;  as 
nothing  more  is  proved  by  the  reason  from  analogy.  In  com- 
parison with  God  they  are  not  just,  therefore,  in  comparison 
with  him  the}'  are  not  happy.  For  there  are  three  antecedents, 
each  of  which  has  its  consequent;  just,  unjust,  not  just; 
happy,  unhappy  or  miserable,  not  happy.  From  justice 
results  happiness,  from  injustice  misery,  from  non-justice 
non-felicity. 

But  creatures  as  such  can  be  compared  with  God,  both  in 
relation  of  the  limit  whence  they  proceed,  and  in  relation  to 
the  limit  to  which  they  advanced  by  the  Deity.  In  relation 
to  the  latter,  angels  and  men  exist,  are  just,  are  happy ;  in 
relation  to  the  former,  they  do  not  exist,  are  not  just,  are  not 
happy,  since  tliey  come  from  nothing  and  can  therefore  be 
returned  to  nothing.  But  in  this  relation  they  cannot  be  called 
•nnjust  or  unhappy,  since  the  limit,  ii'om  which  they  were 
brought  forward,  is  opposed,  by  contradiction,  not  by  priva- 
■tion,  to  the  limit  to  which  they  are  borne  by  the  divine  good- 
ness, or  more  briefly,  since  they  are  brought  from  pos- 
sibility to  actuality,  which  possibility  and  actuality  are 
contradictory  not  privative,  one  of  the  other.     Now,  since 
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the}''  consist  of  possibility  and  actuality, it  is  not  possible  that 
they,  if  deserted  by  divine  support,  should  return  to  notiiing, 
but  it  is  necessary  that  they,  if  thus  deserted,  should  return 
to  rothing.  It  is  moreover  possible  that,  continuing  to  exist 
by  the  divine  power,  yet  being  left  to  themselves  and  having 
power  to  decide  their  own  couree,  they  should,  in  their  second 
action,  not  live  according  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  by  which 
they  were  governed  in  their  first  action,  but  do  something 
contrary  to  it,  and  by  this  act  become  unrighteous  and  sin- 
ners, and,  having  become  such,  should  put  on  the  habit  of  un- 
righteousness, the  habit  of  righteousness  having  been  removed, 
either  as  an  effect  or  on  the  ground  of  demerit,  so  that  they 
would  become  miserable  first  by  desert,  next  by  act,  and 
finally  by  habit  But  if  God  should  hinder  them  from  de- 
serving that  misery  that  is  from  sinning  and  becoming  actu- 
ally miserable,  I  do  not  see  why  that  act  may  not  be  ascribed 
to-mercy  since  it  originates  in  the  desire  to  prevent  misery, 
which  desire  pertains  to  mercy.  I  concede,  indeed,  that  this 
is  so,  and  that  it  is  not  therefore  absolutely  true  that  mercy 
can  only  be  exercised  towards  actual  sinners.  But  I  wish  that 
it  should  be  observed  that  mercy  is  not  used,  in  that  sense,  by 
Calvin  and  Beza,  and  indeed  if  mercy,  thus  understood, 
should  be  substituted  for  the  same  afiection,  as  it  is  used  by 
Calvin  and  Beza,  the  whole  relation  and  description  of  the 
decree  would  be  changed.  I  remark  also  that  mercy,  under- 
stood as  you  present  it,  does  not  come  under  consideration 
wlien  the  subject  treated  of  is  the  predestination  of  men  :  for 
it  is  not  exercised  by  God  towards  man,  as  one  who  has  not 
been  saved  from  possible  misery  by  the  divine  predestination. 
Finally,  it  should  also  be  considered  that  the  relation  between 
mercy  understood  in  the  latter,  and  mercy  understood  in  the 
former  sense  is  such  that  both  cannot  concur  to  the  salvation 
of  a  man.  For  if  there  be  occasion  for  the  mercy,  which 
saves  frnra  possible  misery,  there  can  be  no  place  for  that 
which  delivers  from  actual  misery,  as  the  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  its  peculiar  functions  is  taken  away,  or,  rather, 
precluded  by  the  former;  if  on  the  contrary  the  mercy,  which 
frees  from  actual  misery,  is  necessary,  the  other  does  not  act, 
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and  80  the  former  excludes  the  latter  in  the  relation  of  both 
cause  and  effect,  and  the  latter  consequently  excludes  the  for- 
mer, not  succeeding  after  the  fulfillment  of  its  office,  but  ex- 
isting by  the  necessity  of  its  own  action,  as  the  man  has  failed 
of  the  former. 

We  remark  in  reference  to  justice  that  it  is  indeed  very 
true  that  it  can  have  place,  and  can  be  exercised  towards  those 
who  are  not  sinnei'S.  For  it  is  the  rewarder  not  only  of  sinful, 
but  of  righteous  conduct.  But  why  may  it  not  be  deduced 
from  these  things,  so  considered  by  you,  that  the  necessary 
existence  of  sin  cannt  t  be  inferred  even  from  the  necessary 
declaration  of  the  mercy  and  justice  of  God,  since  both,  con- 
sidered in  a  certain  light,  can  be  exercised  towards  those  who 
are  not  sinners.  In  this  way  the  order  of  predestination 
established  by  Calvin  and  Beza  is  wholly  overthrown. 

But  as  mercy,  saving  from  possible  misery,  and  justice, 
rewarding  virtue  do  not  need  the  pre-existence  of  actual 
misery  and  sin,  yet  it  is  certain  that  mercy,  freeing  from  ac- 
tual misery  and  justice,  punishing  sin,  can  only  be  exercised 
towards  the  actually  miserable  and  sinful.  But  Calvin  and 
Beza  every  where  use  the  terms,  mercy  and  justice,  in  this 
sense,  when  they  discuss  the  decree  of  predestination  and 
probation.  Since,  also,  mercy  and  justice,  understood  in  the 
former  sense,  have  no  place  in  the  predestination  and  reproba- 
tion of  men,  but  only  as  they  are  received  in  the  former 
signification,  mercy,  saving  from  possible  misery  and  jus- 
tice, rewarding  good  deeds,  might  be  properly  omitted  in 
the  discussion  of  the  predestination  and  reprobation  of  men, 
thoxigh  I  do  not  deny  that  such  a  consideration  may  have  its 
appropriate  and  by  no  means  small  advantages. 

Since  we  have  entered  on  the  consideration  of  mercy  and 
justice,  we  may,  if  you  have  leisure  and  are  so  disposed,  con- 
tinue it  for  a  short  time,  comparing  each  with  the  other,  for 
the  illustration  of  the  subject  which  we  now  discuss,  in  refer- 
ence first  to  the  object  of  both,  then  to  the  order  in  which 
each  acts  oi\  its  own  object. 

Mercy  and  justice,  the  former  saving  from  possible  misery, 
the  latter  rewarding  good  conduct  can  be  exercised  towards 
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one  and  the  same  object,  as  is  manifest  in  the  case  of  the  elect 
angels,  who  are  saved  Irora  possible  misery,  and  have  obtained 
from  the  divine  goodness  the  reward  of  ri<2:ht  conduct.  But 
that  same  mercy  cannot  be  exercised  in  reference  to  the  same 
object  with  punitive  justice.  For  whatever  is  worthy  of  the 
act  of  punitive  justice  is  not  saved  from  possible  misery. 
The  mercy,  also  which  saves  from  actual  misery  is  in  this 
respect  similar  to  the  other  kind  of  mercy,  that  it  cannot 
concur  in  respect  to  the  same  object  with  punitive  justice ; 
but  it  is  to  be  considered  whether  and  how,  like  the  other 
mercy,  it  can  be  exercised  at  the  same  time  with  the  justice 
which  rewards  goodness.  "VYe,  indeed  see,  that  in  the  Scrip- 
tures the  reward  of  a  good  deed  is  promised  to  those  who 
have  obtained  mercy  in  Christ,  and  is  in  fact  bestowed  upon 
them,  but  the  reward,  though  it  may  be  of  justice,  is  yet  not 
of  justice,  understood  in  that  sense  in  which  justice  is 
regarded,  when  rewarding  a  good  deed,  according  to  the 
promise  of  the  law,  and  of  debt ;  for  the  former  remuneration 
is  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  made  unto  us  of 
God,  righteousness,  (^justice)  and  sanctification.  Justice,  in 
one  case  bestowing  a  remuneration  of  debt,  may  be  called 
legal,  but,  in  the  other,  of  grace,  may  not  inappropriately  be 
called  evangelical,  the  union  of  which  with  the  mercy  saving 
from  actual  misery  has  been  effected  in  a  wonderful  manner 
by  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  High  Priest,  and  expiatory  sac- 
rifice. The  object,  then,  of  punitive  justice  is  essentially  and 
materially  diflerent  from  the  object  of  mercy  considered  in 
either  light,  and  of  justice  remunerating  right  conduct. 

But  the  obiect  of  mercy,  saving  from  possible  misery,  is 
different  in  its  formal  {fonnali)  relation  from  the  object  of 
mercy,  saving  from  actual  misery,  for  the  former  is  a  creature, 
righteous  and  considered  in  his  state  as  it  was  by  creation,  but 
the  latter  is  a  sinful  creature,  and  fallen  from  his  original 
state  into  misery  by  transgression.  Of  those  two  classes  both 
of  merc}^  and  justice,  the  former  in  each  case  is  to  be  exclu- 
ded from  the  decree  of  the  predestination  and  reprobation  of 
men,  namely,  mercy-saving  from  possible  misery  and  justice, 
rewarding  goodness  from  a  legal  promise,  but  the  latter,  pre- 
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'  side  over  that  decree,  namely,  mercy-saving  from  actual  misery, 
over  predestination,  and  punitive  justice  over  reprobation. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  order,  according  to  wliich  each, 
compared  by  themselves  and  among  themselves,  tends  to  its 
own  object.  Mercy  preventing  misery  and  justice  rewarding 
goodness  according  to  law,  tending  towards  one  subject,  take 
this  order,  that  mercy  should  first  perform  its  office,  and  then 
justice  discharge  its  functions.  For  the  prevention  of  sin,  and 
therefore  of  misery,  precedes  any  good  deed,  and  therefore 
precedes  the  reward  of  that  good  deed,  therefore,  also,  the 
misery  which  saves  from  actual  misery  precedes  the  justice 
which  rewards  a  good  deed,  of  grace.  For  that  mercy  not 
only  takes  away  the  guilt  and  dominion  of  sin,  but  creates  in 
the  believer  a  habit  of  righteousness,  by  which  a  good  deed  is 
produced,  to  be  compensated  of  grace  by  the  reward.  But 
concerning  mercy-saving  from  actual  misery,  which  is  the 
administratrix  of  predestination,  and  punitive  justice  which 
is  the  cause  of  reprobation,  what  judgment  shall  we  ibrui  ? 
We  will  say  that  both  tend,  at  the  same  moment,  to  their  ovv'u 
object,  but  we  will  [make]  consider  the  former  as  an  antece- 
dent in  the  order  of  nature.  For  though  he,  who  elects,  iu 
the  very  fact  that  he  elects,  reprobates  also  the  non-elect,  yet 
the  act  of  election  is  antecedent  in  the  order  of  natuie,  just 
as  an  affirmative  is  in  the  order  of  nature  prior  to  negation. 
From  which  we  infer  (of  this  we  will  si>eak  hereafter)  that  the 
decree  to  leave  man  to  the  decision  of  his  own  destiny,  and  to 
permit  the  fall,  does  not  belong  to  the  decree  of  reprobation, 
since  it  is  prior  to  and  more  ancient  than  the  decree  of  pre- 
destination. 

I  wish  that  this  order  may  be  considered  with  somewhat 
more  diligence  and  at  greater  length,  for  it  will  open  before 
us  a  way  of  knowing  some  other  things,  different  Irom  and 
yet  by  no  means  wholly  foreign  to  the  subject  now  under 
discussion.  If  the  mercy,  which  bestows  grace  and  life,  holds 
the  prior  relation  to  this  decree,  and  the  justice,  which  denies 
grace  and  inflicts  death,  the  j^osterior  relation  in  the  order  of 
nature,  thouo:h  not  of  time,  then  it  is  still  more  to  be  con- 
sidered,  whether  the  object  of  this  decree  is  adequately  and 
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with  sufficient  accuracy  described  by  the  term  sinner ;  or 
whether  soiiiethiug  else  ought  not  also  to  be  added,  which 
may  so  limit  the  object,  tliat  it  may  be  made  adequate  to  the 
decree  which  originated  in  such  mercy  and  justice,  and  may 
be  in  harmony  with  it,  namely  the  nature  of  the  object  thus 
made  adequate,  and,  in  its  own  capability,  tending  to  its  own 
peculiar  and  appropriate  oi»ject.  If  any  one  thinks  that  the 
functions  of  justice  towards  sin  and  the  sinner  are  prior  to 
those  of  mercy  and  that  tlie  rendering  of  its  due  punishment 
to  sin  is  prior  by  nature  to  the  remission  of  tiie  same  to  the 
sinner,  I  wish  he  would  attend  diligently  to  two  points. 

FmsT,  that  a  two-told  action  is  attributed,  by  those  who 
discuss  this  matter,  to  justice,  so  far  as  it  presides  over  the 
decree  of  reprobation,  or  preterition  and  predamnation,  and 
this  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  the  former 
is  negative,  the  latter  affirmative,  and  in  this  order  that  the 
negative  precedes  the  affirmative.  From  this  it  follows  that 
if  that  negative  act  is  posterior,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  the 
affirmative  act  of  predestination,  as  is  the  case,  then  the  func- 
tions of  mercy  must  be  prior;  for  from  mercy  originates  the 
affirmative  act  of  predestination,  which  is  antecedent  to  the 
negative  act  of  reprobation.  Secondly,  that  the  punishment, 
due  to  sin,  is  by  this  decree  destined  for  no  one,  unless  so  tar 
as  it  is  not  removed  by  mercy  ;  <and  in  this  respect,  though 
justice  may  in  its  own  right  claim  the  punishment  of  the 
sinner,  yet  it  exacts  that  punishment,  according  to  the  decree 
of  predamnation  which  is  made  by  justice,  in  view  not  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  due  to  the  sinner,  but  of  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
been  remitted  to  him  of  mercy  ;  else  all  men  universally 
would  be  predanmed,  since  they  all  have  deserved  punish- 
ment. Hence,  this  ought  also  to  be  considered  whether  the 
justice,  which  is  the  administratrix  of  the  decree  of  rejjroba- 
tion  or  predamnation  is  revealed  according  to  the  Law  or  the 
Gospel,  of  legal  rigor  or  softened  by  some  mercy  and  forbear- 
ance. If  mercy,  the  administratrix  of  predestination  is 
revealed  according  to  the  Gospel,  as  is  true,  it  seems  from 
what  has  already  been  said,  that  justice  the  opposite  of  mercy, 
which  is  prior  to  it,  in  the  order  of  nature,  should  be  also 
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revealed  according  to  the  Gospel.  If  any  one  thinks  that 
these  views  are  vain  and  useless,  let  him  consider  that  what  is 
said  in  the  Scripture  concerning  legal  righteousness  is  not 
useless — "The  man  which  doeth  those  things  shall  live  by 
them,"  (E.0U1.  s,  5,)  and  "  cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth 
not  in  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to 
do  them."  (Gal.  iii,  10.)  Let  him  also  consider  what  is  said 
concerning  Evangelical  righteousness,  "  He  that  believeth  in 
the  Son  hath  everlasting  life,  (John  iii,  36,)  and  "  He  that 
believeth  not  is  condemned.  (John  iii,  IS.)  I  wish  that  these 
things  may  be  considered  thoroughly  by  the  thoughtful,  and  I 
ask  a  suspension  of  their  decision  until  they  have  accurately 
weighed  the  matter. 


FOURTH  PROPOSITION  OF  ARMINIUS. 

The  second  theory  is  this — God,  from  eternity,  considering 
men  in  their  original  native  condition  determined  to  raise 
some  to  supernatural  felicity  and  ordained  for  the  same  per- 
sons supernatural  means  which  are  necessary,  sufficient  and 
efficacious  to  secure  that  felicity  to  them,  to  the  praise  of  his 
glorious  grace ;  and  to  pass  by  others,  and  to  have  them  in 
their  natural  state,  and  not  to  bestow  on  them  those  super- 
natural and  efficacious  means,  to  declare  tlie  liberty  of  his  own 
goodness ;  and  that  he  reprobated  the  same  individuals,  so 
passed  by,  whom  he  foresaw  as  not  continuing  in  their 
original  condition,  but  falling  from  it  of  their  own  fault,  that 
is,  he  prepared  jDunishment  for  them  to  the  declaration  of  his 
own  justice. 


THE   ANSWER   OF  JUNIUS   TO   THE   FOURTH   PROPOSITION. 

This  theory  is  stated,  in  these  words,  not  more  nearly  in 
accordance  with  the  sentiment  of  its  authors  than  the  prece- 
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ding.  For  in  the  first  place,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have 
read  these  words  in  Thomas  Aquinas,  or  others :  in  the  second 
place,  if  any  have  used  this  phraseology^,  they  have  not  used 
it  in  that  sense,  as  shall  be  proved  under  the  sixth  proposition. 
But  in  the  phrase  supernatural  felicity,  understand  (t'iv  uio^srfiav) 
the  adoption  of  the  sons  of  God  with  all  its  adjuncts  and  con- 
sectaries.  After  the  words  "  declare  the  liberty  of  his  own 
goodness,"  add,  if  you  please,  "and  the  perfection  of  his 
manifold  wisdom."  The  word  reprobation  is  to  be  taken 
catachrestically,  as  we  have  before  observed.  I  should  prefer 
that  words  should  be  variously  distinguished  in  referring  to 
matters  which  are  distinct. 


THE   EEPLY   OF   ARMINIUS   TO   THE   ANSW^EE   TO   THE   FOURTH 
PROPOSITION. 

If  I  have  stated  this  second  theory  as  nearly  in  accordance 
with  the  sentiments  of  its  authors  as  iji  the  preceding  case,  it 
is  well ;  but  I  fear  on  this  point  since  I  do  not,  wnth  equal 
confidence  claim  a  knowledge  of  the  second.  Yet  I  think 
that  I  have  derived  the  explanation  of  this  from  the  Theses 
discussed  under  your  direction  in  which  I  recognize  your  style 
and  mode  of  discussion.  Thus  in  Thesis  10  of  those  which 
were  discussed,  Codd^eus  lieing  the  respondent,  is  this  state- 
ment. "  Iluman  beings"  (that  is,  one  part  of  the  material  of 
predestination,  as  is  stated  in  Thesis  7,  of  the  same  dis- 
putation concerning  predestination)  "are  creatures  in  a  condi- 
tion ot  nature  (which  can  eifect  nothing  natural,  nothing 
divine)  to  be  exalted  above  nature,  and  to  be  transmitted  to  a 
participation  of  divine  things  by  the  supernatural  energy  of 
the  Deity."  The  same  assertion  is  found  in  the  Thesis  4.- 
of  your  tenth  theological  disputation,  in  which  the  subject  of 
the  predestination  of  human  beings  alone  is  discussed,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  first  Thesis,  that  no  one  may  think  that 
things,  said  in  common  concerning  the  predestination  of 
angels  and  of  men,  ought  to  be  expressed  in  general  terms, 
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"which  might  afterwards  be  attributed  specially  to  each  of 
these  classes,  according  to  their  different  condition  to  the  elect 
angels,  an  exaltation  from  that  nature,  in  which  trev  were 
created  by  the  Deity,  but  to  elect  human  beings  on  elevation 
from  their  corrupt  nature  into  which  they  fell,  of  their  own 
fault.  If,  however,  this  matter  is  thus  understood,  there  is 
now  no  discrepancy  between  us  in  this  respect. 

But  I  think  that  it  is  evident  from  those  words  of  your 
Theses  that  human  beings,  considered  in  their  original  condi- 
tion {{71  pwis  naturalihus^)  are  the  material  of  predestination, 
or  its  adequate  object.  Human  beings  I  say  in  their  original 
condition,  both  in  the  fact  that  nothing  supernatural  or  divine 
has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  and  that  they  have  not  yet 
fallen  into  sin.  Considered  in  their  original  condition,  I  say 
again,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  even  if  they  have  either  super- 
natural and  divine  gifts  or  sin,  they  are  not  considered  with 
"refere  'ce  to  these  by  Ilini  who  determined  to  perform  any 
certain  act  concerning  them,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  asser- 
tion that  neither  supernatural  or  divine  gifts,  nor  sin,  held,  in 
the  mind  of  Him  who  considered  them  the  position  of  a  for- 
mal cause  in  the  objecti  From  these  words  I  deduce  this 
conclusion  : 

Human  beings,  considered  in  their  natural  state  which  can 
admit  nothing  su|)ernatural  or  divine,  are  the  object  or  mate- 
rial of  predestination ; — 

But  human  beings,  considered  in  their  natural  condition, 
{ill  j^uris  naturalihts)  are  here  as  beings  considered  in  that 
natural  state,  which  can  do  nothing  supernatural  or  divine,  or 
ratiier  tliey  are  the  same  in  definition  ;  — 

Therefui-e,  Innnan  beings  in  tlieir  natural  state  {i?i  puris 
nafnralibus)  are  the  object  and  material  of  predestination, 
that  is,  according  to  the  views  embraced  in  your  Theses. 

The  Major  Proposition  is  contained  in  the  Thesis.  For  if 
the  will  or  decree  ot  God  in  reference  to  the  exaltation  of 
men  from  such  a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  above  nature  is 
predestination,  then  men,  considered  in  that  natural  state,  are 
the  true  material  of  predestination ;  since  the  acts  of  God, 
both  the  internal,  which  is  the  decree  concerning  the  exalta- 
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tion  of  certain  human  beings,  and  the  external,  which  is  the 
exaltation  itself,  (as  it  ought  to  be,  if  we  wish  to  consider  the 
mere  object)  leave  to  us  man  in  his  mere  natural  state  which 
can  do  nothing  supernatural  or  divine. 

If  it  is  said  that,  in  these  words,  the  condition  of  sin  is  not 
excluded,  since  evei]  sinners  may  be  raised  from  their  corrupt 
nature,  I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  cannot  be  the 
meaning  of  those  words,  both  because  it  is  not  necessary  that 
it  should  be  said  of  such  a  nature  that  can  do  nothing  super- 
natural or  divine,  for  this  is  understood  from  the  quality ing 
term,  when  it  is  spoken  ot  as  "  corrupt,"  and  because,  in  the 
definition  of  preterition.  Thesis  15,  that  act,  by  which  the 
pure  nature  of  some  creatures  is  not  confirmed,  is  attributed 
to  preterition,  which  preterition  is  the  leaving  of  some  created 
beings  in  their  natural  condition.  I  reply,  in  the  second  place, 
that  there  is  here  an  equivocation  in  the  definition,  and  that 
the  decree  is  equivocal  and  only  true  on  the  condition  of  its 
division,  ot^ which  I  will  say  more  hereafter.  The  Minor  is 
true,  for  this  is  evident  from  the  reciprocal  and  equivalent 
relation  of  the  antecedent  and  consequent  to  each  other.  But 
what  pertains  to  predestination  is  enunciated  in  these  words, 
"  to  be  exalted  above  nature,  and  to  be  ti-ansferred  to  a  par- 
ticipation of  divine  things  by  the  supernatural  energy  of  the 
Deit3%  which  divine  things  pertain  to  grace  and  glory,"  as  in 
your  Thesis  9.  It  is  not  doubtful  that  my  words,  in  which 
I  have  described  the  second  theory,  are  in  harmony  with 
these  statements,  but  if  any  one  thinks  that  there  is  a  discrep- 
ancy because,  in  your  Theses,  grace  and  glory  are  united,  and 
tha  it  can  be  understood  from  my  words  that  I  designed  to 
indicate  that  glory  first,  and  grace  afterwards,  are  prepared 
for  men  in  predestination,  I  would  inform  him  tliat  I  did  not 
wish  to  indicate  such  an  idea,  but  that  I  wished  to  set  forth, 
in  those  words,  what  the  predestinate  obtain  from  predestina- 
tion. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  part,  which  refers  to  preterition, 
and  in  reference  to  this,  your  Theses  make  this  statement 
"  Preterition  is  the  act  of  the  divine  will,  by  which  God,  from 
eternity,  determined  to  leave  some  of  his  creatures  in  their 
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natural  state,  and  not  to  communicate  to  them  that  supernatu- 
ral grace  bj  which  their  nature  might  be  preserved  uncorrupt, 
or,  having  become  corrupt,  might  be  restored  to  the  declaration 
of  the  i'reedom  of  his  own  goodness."  Also  in  jour  theologi- 
cal axioms  Concerning  Nature  and  Grace^  axiom  44.  "  To 
this  purpose  of  election  in  Christ  is  opposed  the  eternal  pur- 
pose of  non-election  or  pretention,  according  to  which  some 
are  passed  by  as  to  be  left  in  their  own  natural  state."  These 
are  my  words  :  "  but  he  determined  to  pass  by  some  and  to 
leave  them  in  their  natural  state,  and  not  to  impart  to  them 
those  supernatural  and  especially  those  efficacious  means,  to 
declare  the  freedom  of  his  own  goodness."  He,  who  compares 
our  statements,  will  see  that  one  and  the  same  sentiment  is 
expressed  in  different  words.  For  "  supernatural  grace"  and 
"  supernatural  means"  signify  the  same  thing,  "  the  grace  by 
which  nature,  when  uncorrupt,  might  be  strengthened,  and 
when  corrupt,  might  be  restored,"  is  what  I  have  described 
in  the  phrase  "  efficacious  means."  For  "  efficacious  means" 
either  confirm  nature  when  uncorrupt  or  restore  it  when  cor- 
rupt ;  as  sufficient  means  are  those  which  have  the  power  to 
confirm  or  restore.  Moreover  the  end,  which  I  have  pro- 
posed, is  exj)ressed  in  your  second  Thesis,  "  to  the  praise  of 
his  glorious  grace,"  and  ngain,  in  the  second  Thesis  of  the  tenth 
disputation,  "  to  the  praise  of  his  most  glorious  grace,"  and  in 
Thesis  15  of  the  disputation  concerning  predestination,  in 
which  Coddseus  is  the  respondent,  you  have  stated  the  end  of 
pretention  to  be  "  the  declaration  of  the  treedom  of  the  divine 
goodness,  with  no  additional  remark  ;  yet  I  do  not  object  to 
what  you  wish  to  add  in  this  place,  "  the  perfection  of  his 
manifold  wisdom."  However,  the  freedom  of  goodness  and 
the  perfection  of  wisdom  cannot  be  at  the  same  moment 
engaged  in  the  acts  of  predestination  and  preterition.  For 
the  office  of  wisdom  takes  precedenfce,  in  pointing  out  all  pos- 
sible methods  of  illustrating  the  glory  of  God,  and  that  which 
may  especially  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God.  But  the  freedom 
of  his  goodness  is  subsequent  in  its  operation,  in  making 
choice  of  the  mode  of  illustration,  and  in  carrying  it  out  into 
the  action,  in  the  exercise  (so  to  speak)  of  power. 
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In  reference  to  the  third  part,  I  make  tlie  same  remark, 
namely,  concerning  reprobation,  or  the  preparation  of  punish- 
ment, tiiat  I  have  also  explained  it  correctly  according  to  your 
view,  for  thus  is  reprulation  or  the  preparation  for  jpunish- 
nient  defined  in  Thesis  seventeen.  "  It  is  the  act  of  the  divine 
pleasure,  by  which  God  from  eternity  determined  for  the 
declaration  of  his  own  justice  to  punish  his  creatures,  who 
should  not  continue  in  their  original  state,  but  should  depart 
from  God,  the  author  of  their  origin,  by  their  own  deed  and 
depravity.  But  I  have  used  the  same  words  with  only  this 
addition,  "  the  same  individuals,  so  passed  by,"  by  which 
addition  I  have  only  done  that  which  Avas  made  requisite  by 
the  arrangement  and  distinction  in  character  which  I  have 
adopted  ;  for  those,  for  whom  punishment  is  prepared,  are  not 
different  from  those  who  are  passed  by,  though  punishment 
was  prepared  for  them,  not  because  they  are  included  in  the 
latter  class,  the  passed  ly^  but  because  they  were  foreseen 
as  those  who  would  be  sinners. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  yet  persuade  myself  that  this  sentiment 
has  been  incorrectly  set  forth  by  me.  If  I  shall  see  it  here- 
after, I  will  freely  acknowledge  it,  though  this  may  not  be  of 
so  much  importance. 

This  indeed  I  desire,  that  whether  the  first  view,  or  the 
second,  or  any  other  view  whatever  be  presented,  it  may  be 
clearly  and  strongly  proved  from  the  Scriptures,  and  be  de- 
fended, with  accuracy,  from  all  objections.  In  reference  to  the 
word  "  reprobate,-'  I  have  spoken  before  in  reply  to  your 
second  answer,  and  I  am  prepared  to  use  it  hereafter  accord- 
ing to  your  later  explanation,  as  you  have  given  it  in  your  last 
answer.  I  should  perhaps  have  so  used  it,  in  my  former  letter, 
if  I  had  found  it  so  used  by  yourself  in  your  own  writings,  for 
I  know  that  equivocal  meaning  has  always  been  the  mother 
of  error,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided  in  all  seri- 
ous discussions. 
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FIFTH  PEOPOSITION  OF  ARMINIUS. 

The  third  theory  is  that  God  determined  of  his  grace  to 
free  some  of  the  human  race,  fallen,  and  lying  in  the  "lump" 
(Hom.  ix,  21)  of  perdition  and  corruption,  to  the  declaration 
of  his  mercy ;  but  to  leave  in  the  same  "lump,"  or  at  least  to 
damn,  on  account  of  final  impenitence,  others,  to  the  illustra- 
tion both  of  the  freedom  of  his  gratuitous  grace  towards  the 
vessels  of  glory  and  mercy,  and  of  his  justice  towards  the 
vessels  of  dishonor  and  wrath.  I  do  not  state  these  views, 
that  I  may  instruct  you  in  reference  to  them,  but  that  you  may 
see  whether  I  have  correctly  understood  them,  and  may  direct 
and  guide  me,  if  I  am,  in  any  respect,  in  error. 


THE   REPLY    OF   JUNIUS    TO   THE   FIFTH   PEOPOSITION. 

This  theory  agrees  with  the  first  and  second  in  all  respects, 
if  you  make  this  one  exception,  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
election  and  rep],'obation  of  men  is  said  to  have  been  made 
after  the  condition  of  the  fall  and  of  our  sin,  in  the  former 
case  without  reference  to  the  fall,  and  to  our  sin.  But  neither 
of  them  seems  properly  and  absolutely  to  pertain  altogether 
to  the  relation  of  election  and  reprobation  since  all  admit  that 
the  cause  of  election  and  reprobation  is  placed  in  the  consent 
only  of  the  Being,  who  alone  predestinates.  For,  whether  it 
is  affirmed  that  election  and  reprobation  are  made  from  among 
hnmau  beings  in  their  original  state,  or  from  those,  who  are 
fallen  and  sinful,  there  was  not  any  cause  in  them,  who,  in 
either  state,  were  equal  in  all  respects,  according  to  nature, 
but  only  in  the  will  and  liberty  of  God  electing,  who  separated 
these  from  those,  and  adopted  them  unto  himself  "  of  his  own 
will"  (BouXi^flsis-)  as  James  says  (ch,  i,  vers.  18,)  or  according  to 
the  counsel  of  his  will.  But  yet  this  circumstance  is  worthy 
of  notice,  and  we  will,  hereafter  in  its  own  place,  give  our 
opinion  concerning  it,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  as  there 
will  be  an  appropriate  place  for  speaking  of  this  subject. 
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THE   EEPLY   OF   AEMINIUS,  TO   THE   ANSWER  TO   THE   FIFTH 
PROPOSITION. 

The  circumstance  of  sin  and  of  the  fall  is  of  veiy  o-reat 
importance  in  this  whole  subject,  not  indeed  as  a  cause  but  as 
a  quality,  requisite  in  the  object,  without  a  consideration  of 
which  I  do  not  think  that  election  or  reiDrobation  was  or  could 
have  been  made  by  the  Deity,  which  matter  we  will  hereafter 
more  fully  discuss.  There  are  also  many  men  learned,  and 
not  unversed  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  who  say  that  God  could 
not  be  defended  from  the  charge  of  sin,  if  he  had  not  in 
that  decree,  considered,  man  as  a  sinful  being.  But  I  cannot 
for  a  two-fold  reason,  assent  to  your  denial  that  the  formal 
cause  of  the  object  properly  pertains  to  the  subject  of  that 
decree,  because  all  fully  agree  in  admitting  that  the  cause 
of  the  decree  is  placed  in  Him,  who  predestinates.  First 
because  the  formal  cause  of  the  object,  and  not  the  cause  of 
the  act  only,  is  necessarily  required  for  the  definition  of  that 
act.  Secondly,  because  it  is  possible  that  the  cause  of  the  act 
may  be  of  such  a  nature,  that,  in  its  own  act,  it  cannot  exert 
influence  on  the  object  which  is  presented  to  it,  nnless  it  be 
furnished  with  that  formal  relation,  which  I  think  is  the  fact 
in  this  case,  and  will  prove  it.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why 
it  should  be  said  that  the  freedom  of  God,  in  the  act  of  pre- 
destination, is  limited  though  the  circumstance  of  sin  may 
be  stated  to  be  of  necessity  presupposed  to  that  decree. 

But  since  frequent  mention  has  been  made,  in  this  whole 
discussion  of  divine  freedom,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
refer  to  it  at  somewhat  greater  length,  and  to  affix  to  it  its 
limits  from  the  Scripture,  according  to  the  declaration  of  God 
himself.  The  subject  of  freedom  is  the  will,  its  object  is  an  act. 
In  respect  to  the  former,  it  is  an  affection  of  the  will  accord- 
ing to  which  it  freely  tends  towards  its  one  object ;  in  respect 
to  the  latter,  it  is  the  power  and  authority  over  its  own  act. 
This  freedom  is,  in  the  first  place  and  chiefly,  in  God,  and  it 
is  in  rational  creatures  by  a  communication  made  by  God 
But  freedom  is  limited,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  i 

^  VOL.  UI. 
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effected  that  any  act  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  agent 
in  three  ways,  by  natural  and  internal  necessity,  by  external 
force  and  coaction,  and  by  the  interposition  of  law.  God  can 
be  compelled  by  no  one  to  an  act.  He  can  be  hindered  by  no  one 
in  an  act,  hence,  this  freedom  is  not  limited  by  that  kind  of 
restriction.  Law  also  cannot  be  imposed  on  God,  as  He  is  the 
highest,  the  Supreme  Lawgiver.  But  He  can  limit  Himself, 
by  His  own  act.  There  are,  then,  but  two  causes  which  effect 
that  any  act  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  God  ;  the  former 
is  the  nature  of  God,  and  whatever  is  repugnant  to  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible ;  the  latter  is  any  previous  act  of  God,  to 
which  another  act  is  opposed.  Examples  of  the  former  are 
such  as  these  ;  God  cannot  lie,  because  He  is,  by  nature,  true. 
He  cannot  sin  or  commit  injustice,  because  He  is  justice  itself. 
Examples  of  the  latter  are  these ;  God  cannot  effect  that  what 
has  previously  occurred  may  not  have  occurred,  for,  by  an 
antecedent  act.  He  has  effected  that  it  should  be ;  if  now  He 
can  effect  that  it  may  not  have  been.  He  will  destroy  his  own 
power  and  will.  God  could  not  but  grant  to  David  that  his 
seed  should  sit  on  his  throne,  for  this  was  promised  to  David, 
and  confirmed  by  an  oath.  He  cannot  forget  the  labor  of 
love,  performed  by  the  saints,  so  as  not  to  bestow  upon  it  a 
reward,  for  He  has  promised  that  reward.  If,  then,  any  one 
wishes  to  inquire  whether  any  act  belongs  to  the  free  will  and 
the  power  of  God,  he  must  see  w4iether  the  nature  of  God 
may  restrict  that  act,  and  if  it  is  not  so  restricted,  whether  the 
freedom  of  God  is  limited  by  any  antecedent  act,  if  he  shall 
find  that  the  act  is  not  restricted  in  either  mode,  then  he  may 
conclude  that  the  act  pertains  to  the  divine  power ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  immediately  inferred  that  it  has  been  or  -will  be  per- 
formed by  God,  since  any  act  which  depends  on  His  free  will, 
can  be  suspended  by  Him,  so  as  not  to  be  j^erformed.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed  here  that  many  things  are  possible  for 
God,  in  respect  to  this  absolute  power,  which  are  not  possible 
in  respect  to  justice.  It  is  possible  in  respect  to  His  power 
that  He  should  punish  one  who  has  not  sinned,  for  wlio  could 
resist  Him,  but  it  is  not  possible,  in  respect  to  justice,  for  it 
would  be  at  variance  with  the  Divine  justice.     God  can  do 
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whatever  He  wills  with  His  own,  but  He  cannot  will  to  do 
with  His  own  that  which  He  cannot  do  of  rioht.  For  His 
will  is  restricted  bj  the  limits  of  justice.  Nor  is  the  crea- 
ture, in  such  a  sense,  in  the  power  of  God,  the  Creator,  that 
He  can  do,  of  right,  in  reference  to  it,  whatever  He  might  do 
of  His  absolute  power,  for  the  power  of  God  over  the  creature 
depends,  not  on  the  infinitj  of  the  Divine  essence,  but  on  that 
communication  bj  which  He  has  communicated  to  us  our 
limited  essence.  This  permits  that  God  should  deprive  us  of 
that  being  which  He  has  given  us  without  merit  on  our  part, 
but  does  not  permit  that  He  should  inflict  misery  upon  us 
without  our  demerit.  For  to  be  miserable  is  worse  than  not 
to  be,  as  happiness  is  better  than  mere  existence.  And,  there- 
fore, there  is  not  the  same  liberty  to  inflict  misery  on  the 
creature  without  demerit,  r.s  to  take  away  being  without  pre- 
vious sin.  God  takes  away  that  which  He  gave,  and  He  can 
do  as  He  wills,  with  His  own,  but  He  ca  not  inflict  misery, 
because  the  creature  does  not  so  faja^belong  to  God.  The 
potter  cannot,  from  the  unformed  Mi^,  make  a  man  to  dis- 
honor and  condemnation,  unless  th^ian  has  previously  made 
himself  worthy  of  punishment  and  dishonor  by  his  own 
transgression. 


SIXTH  PEOPOSITION  OF  AEMINIUS. 

I  AJi  not  pleased  with  the  first  theory  because  God  could 
not  ,in  his  purpose  of  illustrating  his  glory  by  mercy  and  puni- 
tive justice,  have  reference  to  man  as  not  yetmade^  nor  indeed 
to  man  as  made^  and  considered  in  Ms  natural  condition  {in 
piiris  naturaWms.)  In  which  sentiment  I  think  that  I  have 
yourself  as  my  precedent,  for,  in  discussing  predestination, 
you  no  where  make  mention  of  mercy,  but  every  where  of 
grace,  which  transcends  mercy,  as  exercised  towards  creatures 
continuing  in  their  original,  natural  state,  while  it  coincides 
with  mercy  in  being  occupied  with  the  sinner,  but  when  you 
treat  of  the  jmssed  hy  and  the  reprobate,  you  mention  justice. 
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and  only  in  the  case  of  such.  Besides,  according  to  that  opin- 
ion, God  is,  by  necessary  consequence,  made  the  author  of 
the  fall  of  Adam  and  of  sin,  from  which  imputation  he  is  not 
freed  by  the  distinctions  of  the  act  and  the  evil  in  the  act, 
of  necessity  and  coaction,  of  the  decree  and  its  execution,  of 
eflBcacious  and  permissive  decree,  as  the  latter  is  explained  by 
the  authors  of  this  view,  in  harmony  with  it,  nor  a  different 
relation  of  the  divine  decree  and  of  human  nature,  nor  by  the 
addition  of  the  proposed  end,  namely  that  the  whole  might  re- 
dound to  the  divine  glory,  &c. 


ANSWER   OF   JUNIUS   TO   THE   SIXTH   PKOPOSITION. 

There  are  three  things  to  be  laid  down  in  order,  before  I 
come  to  the  argumentation  itself.  First,  in  reference  to  the 
meaning  of  the  first  view  ;  secondly,  in  reference  to  its  agree- 
ment with  the  second  and  third  ;  thirdly,  in  reference  to  a  few 
fundamental  principles  necessary  to  the  clearness  of  this  ques- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  then,  if  that  view  be  fully  examined, 
we  shall  perceive  with  certainty  that  its  authors  did  not  regard 
man  absolutely  and  only  before  his  creation,  &c.,  but  in  a  gen- 
eral view  and  with  a  universal  reference  to  that  and  to  all 
times.  For  though  they  make  the  act  of  election  and  predes- 
tination, (as  one  which  exists  in  the  Deity,)  as  from  eternity, 
in  reference  to  the  creationof  man,  yet  they  teach  that  its  object, 
namely  mankind,  was  predestinated  without  discrimination, 
and  in  common,  and  that  God,  in  the  act  of  predestination, 
considered  the  whole  human  race  as  various  parts  inwa-ought 
by  the  eternal  decree  into  its  execution.  Thus  Beza,  very  clearly 
on  Ephesians  i,  4,  says,  "  Christ  is  presented  to  us  as 
mediator.  Therefore,  the  fall  must,  in  the  order  of  causes, 
necessarily  precede  in  the  purpose  of  God,  but  previous  to  the 
fall  there  must  be  a  creation  in  righteousness  and  holiness." 
So  afterwards,  on  ch.  iv,  24,  "  As  God  has  made  tor  Himself 
a  way  both  for  saving,  by  his  mercy,  those  whom  He  had  elected 
in  Christ,  and  for  justly  punishing  those  who,  having  been 
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conceived  in  sin,  should  remain  in  their  depravity,"  &c. 
This  view  he  also  learnedly  presents  in  a  note  on  verses  4  and  5. 
Thus  those  authors  embrace  the  first,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  second  and  third  theories. 

But  this  first  theory  has  an  agreement  with  the  second  and 
also  with  the  third,  indeed  it  is  altogether  the  same,  though 
in  appearance  it  seems  otherwise,  if  you  attend  to  the  various 
objects  of  these  theories.  For  while  the  authors  of  the  first 
regard  man  universally,  in  the  argument  of  predestination, 
election  and  reprobation,  the  authors  of  the  second  have  made 
a  restriction  to  the  case  of  man  before  transgression  only,  and 
this  with  the  design  to  show  that,  in  predestination,  the 
cause  of  election  and  of  reprobation  was  only  in  the  being  pre- 
destinating, which  is  very  true.  "When  they  assert,  therefore, 
that  the  election  of  man  was  made  before  his  fall,  they  do  not 
exclude  the  idea  of  the  eternity  of  that  decree,  but  consider 
this  to  be  sufficient  if  they  may  establish  the  fact  that  eternal 
predestination,  that  is,  election  and  reprobation,  was  made  by 
God,  without  reference  to  sin,  which  the  apostle  has  demon- 
strated in  the  example,  by  no  means  obscure,  of  Jacob  and  Esau. 
(Rom.  ix.)  The  first,  therefore,  difiers  from  the  second  less  in 
substance  than  in  the  manner  of  speaking.  But  those,  who 
adhere  to  the  third  theory,  have  looked,  properly  speaking, 
not  so  much  to  the  cause  of  election  and  reprobation,  as  to  the 
order  of  causes,  of  which  damnation  is  the  consequence  ;  which 
damnation,  many  in  former  times,  confounding  with  reproba- 
tion, that  is,  non-election  or  predestination,  exclaimed  that  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  was  impious,  and  accused  the  ser- 
vants of  God,  as  is  most  clearly  evident  from  the  writings  of 
Augustine  and  Fulgentius.  The  little  book  of  Augustine, 
which  he  wrote  in  answer  to  tfie  twelve  articles  falsely  charg- 
ed against  him,  most  opportunely  explains  the  matter.  Nei- 
ther those  who  favor  the  second  theory,  therefore,  nor  those 
who  favor  the  third,  have  attacked  the  first,  but  have  rather 
presented  in  a  difierent  mode,  parts  of  the  same  argument,  dis- 
tinct in  certain  respects.  It  seems  then  that,  as  to  the  sum  of 
the  whole  matter,  they  do  not  differ  so  much  as  some  suppose, 
but  have  attributed  to  parts  of  its  execution,  (to  all  of  which 
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the  decree  has  reference,)  certain  circumstances,  not  indeed 
inaptly  in  respect  to  the  decree. 

Let  us  now  come  to  certain  fundamental  principles  necessa- 
ry to  this  doctrine,  by  the  application  of  which  its  truth  may 
be  confirmed,  and  those  things  which  seem  to  operate  against 
it,  may  be  removed.  These  seem  to  me  capable  of  being  in- 
cluded under  four  heads,  the  essence  of  God,  His  knowledge, 
His  actions,  arid  their  causes,  to  each  of  which  we  will  here 
briefly  refer.  We  quote  first  from  Malachi  iii,  6,  "  I  am  the 
Lord,  I  change  not ;"  also  from  James  i,  lY,  "  with  whom  is 
no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning,"  and  many  simi- 
lar passages.  The  truth  of  this  fundamental  principle  is  very 
certain ;  from  it  is  deduced  the  inevitable  necessity  of  this  con- 
clusion, that  in  the  Deity  nothing  is  added,  nothing  is  taken 
away,  nothing  is  changed  in  fact  or  relation  ;  for  such  have 
philosophers  themselves  decided  to  be  the  nature  of  eternity  ; 
but  God  is  eternal.  Also  that  God  is  destitute  of  all  move- 
ment in  His  essence,  because  He  is  immortal ;  in  His  pow- 
er because  He  is  pure  and  simple  action ;  and  in  intellect, 
because  "all  things  are  naked  and  opened  unto  His  eyes,"  and 
He  sees  all  and  each  of  them  eternally,  by  a  single  glance  ;  in 
His  will  and  purpose,  for  He  "  is  not  a  man  that  He  should  lie, 
neither  the  son  of  a  man  that  He  should  repent,"  (Num.  xxiii, 
19,)  but  He  is  always  the  same ;  and  lastl}--  in  operation,  for 
the  things  which  vary  are  created,  while  the  Lord  remains 
without  variation,  and  has  in  Himself  the  form  of  immutable 
conception  of  all  those  things  which  exist  and  are  done  muta- 
bly in  time.  The  second  fundamental  principle  is  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  eternal,  immutable  and  infinite  mind  is  eter- 
nal, immutable  and  infinite  and  knows  things  to  be  known  as 
such,  and  those  to  be  done  as  such,  (ra  j/vwCm  yvwcrwj  rim  ra 
<paxT(xa  "TpaxTixajj)  eternally,  immutably  and  infinitely.  God 
has  a  knowledge  practically  (^paxrwwj)  of  all  evil  as  a  matter 
of  mere  knowledge  (/vwrfrw?),  and  finally  of  all  things  of  all 
classes,  (which  consist  of  things  the  highest,  the  intermediate, 
and  the  lowest  of  things  good  and  evil,)  energetically 
(svsp^srwcjcr)  according  to  his  own  divine  mode.  There  is  a 
three-fold  relation  in  all  science,  if  comparison  is  made  with 
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the  thing  known  according  to  the  measure  of  the  being  who 
knows  or  takes  cognizance  of  it ;  inferior^  equal^  and  superior^ 
or  siipereminent^  which  may  be  made  clear  by  an  illustration 
from  sight.  I  see  the  sun,  but  the  light  of  my  vision  is  infe- 
rior to  its  light ;  I  take  cognizance  of  natural  objects,  but  as 
owls  do  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  Aristotle  says.  Here  is  the 
inferior  mode  of  knowledge,  which  never  exists  in  God.  In 
him  alone  exists  equal  knowledge^  and  that  knowledge  which 
is  suj)ereminent  after  the  divine  mode,  for  He  has  equal  knowl- 
edge of  Himself;  He  is  that  which  He  knows  Himself  to  be, 
•  and  He  knows  adequately  what  He  is.  All  other  things  He 
knows  in  the  supereminent  mode,  and  has  them  present  to 
himself  from  eternity  ;  if  not,  there  would  be  two  very  griev- 
ous absurdities,  not  to  mention  others ;  one,  that  something 
might  be  added  to  the  Deity,  but  that  nothing  can  be  added 
to  eternity ;  the  other,  that  knowledge  could  not  belong  to 
God  univocall}'  as  the  source  of  all  knowledge.  But  nature 
herself  teaches  that  in  every  class  of  objects  there  is  some  one 
thing  which  they  call  univocal,  from  which  are  other  things 
in  an  equivocal  sense ;  as,  for  example,  things  which  are  hot, 
are  made  so  by  fire.  Here  the  fire  is  hot  univocally,  other 
things  equivocally.  God  has  knowledge  univocally,  other 
beings  equivocally ;  unless  perhaps  some  may  be  so  foolish 
as  to  place  a  possessor  of  knowledge  above  the  Deity,  which 
would  be  blasphemy.  The  third  point  is  that  the  actions  of 
God  in  Himself  are  eternal,  whether  they  pertain  to  His  knowl- 
edge or  His  essence,  to  His  intellect,  will  or  power,  and  what- 
ever else  there  may  be  of  this  nature  ;  but  from  Himself  they 
flow,  as  it  were,  out  of  himself  according  to  His  own  mode,  or 
according  to  that  of  the  creature  according  to  his  eternal  de- 
cree, yet  in  an  order  which  is  his  own,  but  adapted  to  time. 
According  to  the  mode  of  the  Deity,  action  is  three-fold  ;  that 
of  creation,  that  of  providence,  so  far  as  it  is  immediate,  and 
that  of  saving  grace. 

For  many  things  proceed  from  the  Deity  without  the  work 
of  the  creature,  but  they  are  things  which  He  condescends  to  ac- 
complish mediately  in  nature  and  in  grace.  He  does,  as  a 
universal  principle  according  to  the  mode  of  the  creature,  and, 
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as  Augustine  says,  {lih.  7,  de.  civit.  Dei.  cap.  30)  "He  so  ad- 
ministers all  things  which  He  has  created,  as  to  permit  them 
also  to  exercise  and  to  perform  their  own  motions."  But 
"  their  own  motions"  pertain,  some  of  them  to  nature  and  to 
natural  instinct  and  are  directed  invariably  to  one  certain  and 
destined  end,  and  others  to  the  will  in  the  rational  nature, 
which  are  directed  to  various  objects  either  good  or  evil,  to 
those  which  are  good,  by  the  influence  of  the  Deity,  to  those 
which  are  evil  by  His  influence  only  so  far  as  they  are  natu- 
ral, and  by  his  permission  so  far  as  they  are  voluntary.  From 
which  it  can  be  established  in  the  best  and  most  sacred  man- 
ner that  all  effects  and  defects  in  nature  and  in  the  will  of  all 
kinds,  depend  on  the  providence  of  God  ;  yet  in  such  a  man- 
ner that,  as  Plato  says,  the  creature  is  in  fault  as  the  proxi- 
mate cause,  and  "  God  is  wholly  without  blame." 

The  fourth  point  is  that  the  first  and  supreme  cause  is  so 
far  universal,  that  nothing  else  can  be  supposed  or  devised  to 
be  its  cause,  since  if  it  should  depend  on  any  other  cause,  it 
could  be  neither  the  first  nor  the  supreme  cause,  but  there  must 
be  another,  either  jjrior  or  superior,  or  equal  to  it,  so  that  nei- 
ther would  be  absolutely  first  or  supreme.  In  the  next  place, 
all  causes  exist,  either  as  principles  or  derived  from  a  princi- 
ple ;  "as  principles"  nature  and  the  will  exist ;  "  from  a  prin- 
ciple" are  mediate  causes,  from  nature^  natural  causes,  and 
from  the  will  voluntary  causes.  The  mode  of  the  latter  has 
been  made  two-fold  by  the  Deity,  necessary  and  contingent. 
The  necessary  mode  is  that  which  cannot  be  otherwise,  and 
this  is  always  good,  in  that  it  is  necessary  ;  but  the  contingent 
is  that  which  is  as  it  happens  to  be,  o^wg  sn-^sv^  whether  good 
or  bad.  But  here  a  three-fold  caution  is  to  be  carefully  ob- 
served ;  first.,  that  we  hold  these  modes  of  the  causes  to  be 
from  the  things  themselves  and  in  themselves,  according  to 
the  relation  of  the  principles  from  which  they  proceed,  (for 
we  speak  now  not  of  the  immediate  actions  of  God,  which  are 
above  these  principles,  as  we  have  befoi  e  noticed,  the  natural 
causes,  naturally,  and  the  voluntary  causes,  voluntarily;  sec- 
ondly^ that  we  make  both  these  modes  to  be  from  God,  but 
not  in  God ;  for  mode  in  God  is  only  divine,  that  is,  it  sur- 
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passes  tlie  necessary  and  contingent  in  all  their  modes ;  since 
there  can  occur  to  the  Deity  neither  necessity  from  any  source, 
nor  any  contingency,  but  all  things  in  the  Deity  are  essential, 
and  in  a  divine  mode  ;  thirdhj^  that  we  should  consider  those 
modes  as  flowing  from  God  to  created  things,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  none  of  them  should  be  reciprocated,  and,  as  it  were, 
flow  back  to  God.  For  God  is  the  universal  principle ;  and  if 
any  of  these  should  flow  back  to  Him,  He  would  from  that 
fact  cease  to  be  the  principle.  The  reason,  indeed,  of  this  is 
manifest  from  a  comparison  of  natural  examples,  since  this 
whole  thing  proceeds  not  from  natural  power  simply,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  natural,  but  from  the  rational  power  of  God,  For 
it  is  a  condition  of  natural  power,  that  it  always  produces  one 
and  the  same  thing  in  its  own  kind,  and  that  if  it  should  pro- 
duce any  thing,  out  of  itself,  it  must  produce  something  like 
itself  from  the  necessity  of  nature,  or  something  unlike  from 
contingency.  A  pear  tree  produces  a  pear  tree,  a  bull  begets 
one  of  its  own  species,  and  a  human  being  begets  a  human 
being ;  that  is,  in  accordance  with  the  distinct  form  which 
exists  in  the  nature  of  each  thing. 

But  the  operation  of  rational  power,  which  is  capable  of  all 
forms,  is  of  all  kinds ;  to  which  three  things  must  concur  in 
the  agent,  knowledge,  poioer,  and  will.  But  the  mode  of  those 
things,  which  rational  power  effects,  is  not  constituted  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  knowedge  or  power,  but  to  the  mode  of 
the  will  which  actually  forms  the  works,  which  virtually  are 
formed  in  the  knowledge  and  power,  as  in  a  root ;  and  this 
from  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  not  from  the  necessity  of  na- 
ture. If  we  would  illustrate  this  by  an  example  in  divine 
things,  let  it  be  this  :  the  person  of  the  Father  begat  the  per- 
son of  the  Son  by  nature,  not  by  the  will ;  God  begat  his  crea- 
tures by  the  will,  not  by  nature.  Therefore,  the  Son  is  one 
with  the  Father,  but  created  things  are  diverse  from  the  De- 
ity, and  are  of  all  classes,  degrees,  and  conditions,  made  by  His 
rational  power  voluntarily  to  demonstrate  His  manifold  wis- 
dom. It  is  indeed  nothing  new  that  those  things  which  are 
of  nature  should  be  reciprocated  and  refluent,  since  many  of 
them  are  adeq^uate,  while  many  indeed  are  essential.     But  it 
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is  a  new  idea  that  those  things  which  are  of  the  will  should 
be  either  reciprocated  or  made  adequate.  But  if  this  is  true 
in  nature,  as  it  surely  is,  how  much  more  must  it  be  believed 
in  reference  to  God,  if  He  be  compared  with  created  things  ? 
It  was  necessary  that  these  should  be  laid  down  by  me,  my 
brother,  rather  copiously,  that  the  sequents  might  be  more 
easily  determined  by  certain  limits. 

You  say  that  the  first  opinion  does  not  please  you,  because 
you  think  that  God  cannot,  in  his  purpose  to  illustrate  his 
glory  by  mercy  and  punitive  justice,  have  had  reference  to 
the  human  race,  considered  as  not  yet  made.  You  add,  in 
amplifying  the  idea,  that  God  did  not  have  reference  even  to 
the  human  race,  considered  as  created,  and  in  his  natural  con- 
dition. That  we  may  each  understand  the  other,  I  remark 
that  I  understand  by  your  phrase,  "  have  reference  to  the  hu- 
man race,"  {versari  circa  hominsm)  to  have  man  as  the  ob- 
ject or  instead  of  the  object  of  action.  But  let  us  consider,  if 
you  please,  or  rather,  because  it  does  please  you  and  you  re- 
quest it,  how  far  your  view  is  correct.  Indeed,  from  the  first 
fundamental  principle,  which  I  have  before  laid  down,  (from 
which  I  trust  that  you  do  not  dissent,)  I  consider  man  as  not 
yet  created,  as  created,  2i^  fallen,  and,  in  fine,  man  in  general, 
in  whatever  light  he  may  be  viewed,  to  be  the  object  of  the 
power,  knowledge,  will,  mercy  and  justice  of  God  ;  for  if  this 
is  granted,  it  will  then  be  a  complete  sequence  that  there  is 
something,  aside  from  common  providence  and  the  special 
predestination  of  the  sons  of  God,  not  an  object  of  the  action 
of  the  Deity.  Then  there  can  be  some  addition  to  God,  if 
something  can  be  added  to  His  power,  knowledge,  will,  &c., 
since  the  power,  knowledge,  will,  &c.,  of  God,  is  either  God, 
or  a  divine,  that  is,  an  infinite  act.  Whatever  eternity  looks 
upon,  if  it  does  not  look  upon  it  eternally,  it  ceases  to  be  eter- 
nity ;  it  loses  the  nature  of  eternity.  If  infinity  does  not  look 
on  infinite  things,  in  an  infinite  manner,  if  it  is  limited  by 
parts,  it  ceases  to  be  infinity.  To  God  and  His  eternity,  it  is 
not  is,  was  or  shall  le,  but  permanent  and  enduring  being,  all 
at  once,  and  without  bounds.  The  creature  exists  indeed  in 
time,  but  is  present  to  God,  in  a  peculiar,  that  is,  a  divine 
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mode,  which  is  above  all  consideration  of  time,  and  from  eter- 
nity to  eternity  ;  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  the  creature  itself, 
but  of  all  its  feelings,  whatever  may  be  their  origin.  You 
will  perhaps  say  that  this  principle  is  acknowledged  in  the 
abstract,  but  that  here,  as  it'  is  considered  in  the  concrete,  it 
has  a  different  relation,  in  that  it  has  reference  to  mercy  and 
punishment,  which  can  really  be  supposed  only  in  view  of  an- 
tecedent misery  and  sin.  But  these  also,  my  brother,  are 
present  with  God  as  really  as  those ;  I  do  not  say  in  the  mode 
of  nature,  which  is  fleeting,  but  in  that  of  the  Deity,  which  is 
eternal,  and  in  all  respects  surpasses  nature.  They,  who  think 
difterently,  are  in  danger  of  denying  the  most  absolute  and 
eternal  essence  of  the  Deity  itself.  We  said  also,  under  prop- 
osition three,  that  in  created  things  misery  and  sin  may  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  act,  the  habit,  or  the  capability  ; 
also  in  an  absolute  and  in  a  relative  sense.  But  in  God,  (whom 
also  Aristotle  acknowledges  to  be  "  energy  in  its  most  simple 
form,  (aif\ov(fTaTriv  svspj/jiav),  mercy  and  judgment  exist  by  an 
eternal  act,  and  not  by  a  temporal  one ;  and  contemplates  the 
misery  and  sin  of  man  in  all  their  modes,  previous  to  all  time, 
and  does  not  merely  take  cognizance  of  them  as  they  occur 
in  time. 

Lastly,  that  we  may  disclose  the  fountain  of  the  matter, 
this  whole  idea  originates  in  the  fact  that  the  third  funda- 
mental principle  which,  we  before  laid  down,  has  not  been 
sufficiently  regarded  by  those  who  so  think.  For  since  all  ac- 
tion is  either  internal  or  external,  or  both  united  together. 
The  internal  is  in  God,  as  the  maker  :  the  external  is  in  the 
creature  in  its  own  time  and  place,  and  in  the  thing  made ; 
just  as  the  house  is  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  builder,  before 
it  is  built  materially  (as  it  is  said).  But  when  both  acts  are 
united  and  from  them  is  produced  a  work,  numerically  a  unit, 
which  the}^  style  a  result  (arorjXacr/xa),  then  the  internal  act  is 
the  formal  cause ;  the  external  act  is  the  material  cause.  No- 
thing in  God  is  temporary ;  action  in  God  is  alone  eternal, 
for  it  is  internal,  it  is  therafore  not  temporary  ;  so,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  things  out  of  God  are  temporary,  therefore  the  ex- 
ternal act  is  temporary,  for  it  is  out  of  God.     "What,  then,  do 
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you  prove  ?"  you  will  ask.  "  That  God  in  his  mercy  and  pu- 
nitive justice  acts  with  reference  to  man  as  not  yet  created^ 
or  indeed  as  created^  hwi  considered  in  his  natural  conditionV 
I  indeed  admit  that  whatever  it  may  be,  which  can  be  pred- 
icated of  man,  it  can  sacredly  and  in  truth  be  predicated  of 
him.  Yet  I  see  that  two  statements  may  be  made  of  a  milder 
character,  and  in  harmony  with  the  words  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  which  are  clearly  intimated,  if  not  fully  expressed 
by  them ;  the  former,  that,  in  this  question,  we  must  consider, 
not  only  the  mode  and  the  consequent  event  (which  some  call, 
catechrestically,  the  end),  namely,  mercy  and  punitive  justice, 
also  life  and  eternal  death,  but  the  fountain  and  the  genus 
from  which  these  result,  and  to  which  they  hold  the  relation 
of  species,  namely,  grace  and  non-grace,  adoption  or  filiation 
(uio^stfiav),  and  non-adoption,  which  is  reprobation,  as  we  have 
said  above  (Prop.  2),  the  latter,  that,  in  the  argument  of 
election,  we  must  propose  not  any  particular  relation  of  the 
human  race,  but  the  common  or  universal  relation  so  that  we 
may  consider  him  as  not  yet  created^  as  created^  2^%  fallen  efec, 
yet  present  in  all  respects  in  the  conception  of  God,  so  that  in 
this  election,  grace  towards  mankind  in  the  abstract,  and  mercy 
towards  man  as  fallen  and  sinful,  Avhich  is  of  grace,  concur, 
but  in  reprobation,  the  absence  of  the  grace  of  adoption  and 
the  absence  of  mercy  concur.  If  these  statements  are  correct, 
I  do  not  see  in  what  respect  a  pious  mind  can  be  offended. 
For  Christ  says  that  they  are  blessed  of  God,  the  Father  who 
"  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world."  (Matt,  xxv,  34.)  And  Paul  says  that  God  "hath 
blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in 
Christ,  according  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  hi-r,,  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame 
before  him  in  love,  having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption 
of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  according  to  the  good 
pleasure,  to  the  praise,  &c."  (Eph.  i,  3-6.)  "  What  then  ? 
is  there  no  special  reference  ?"  I  answer  that  properly  in  the 
argument  of  election  and  reprobation  (for  the  matter  of  dam- 
nation is  a  different  one)  there  is  no  particular  reference  to 
men  as  a  cause,  but  our  separation  from  the  reprobate  is  wholly 
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of  the  mere  will  of  God:  in  that  God  has  separated  and  made 
a  distinction  among  men,  whether  not  yet  created^  created  or 
fallen^  and  indeed  among  all  things,  present  alike  to  Him,  yet 
equal  in  all  respects  by  nature  and  condition,  by  electing  and 
predestinating  some  to  the  adoption  of  the  sons  of  God,  and 
by  leaving  others  \p  themselves  and  to  their  own  nature,  not 
calling  them  to  the  adoption  of  the  sons  of  God,  which  is  gratu- 
itous and  can  be  ascribed  only  to  grace.     This  grace,  also, 
unique  in  itself  only,  may  be  two-fold  in  the  elect,  for  either 
it  is  grace  simply,  if  you  look   even  from  eternity  on  man 
without  reference  to  the  fall,  which  grace  is  communicated  to 
the  elect,  both  angels  and  men,  or  it  is  grace  joined  to  mer- 
cy, or  gracious  mercy,  when  you  come  down  to  the  special 
matter  of  the  fall  and  of  sin.     God  dealt  with  the  angels  ac- 
cording to  His  grace,  with  us  according  to  His  grace  and  mer- 
cy, if  you  do  not  also  have  reference  to  possible  misery  (of 
which  we  spoke.  Prop.  3,  and  misery.     For  in  this  sense  mercy 
is,  and  can,  with  propriety,  be  called  a  divine  work  of  grace. 
But  what  is  there  here  which  can  be  reprehended  in  God  ? 
What  is  there,  which  can  be  denied  by  us  ?  God  has  bestowed 
human  nature  on  all ;  it  is  a  good  gift ;  on  certain  individ- 
uals He  has  bastowed    mercy  and  the  grace    of  adoption ; 
this  is  a  better  gift.     He  was  not  under  obligation  to  bestow 
either ;    He  bestowed  both,  the  former  on  all,  the  latter  on 
some  men.     But  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  reprobation  is 
one  thing,  and  punitive  justice  and  damnation,  which  is  un- 
der discussion,  is  another.     Let  that  be  conceded ;  then  there 
is  agreement  between  us  in  reference  to  reprobation ,  let  us 
then  consider  punitive  justice  and  damnation.     It  is  certain 
that,  as  the  vessels  of  mercy  which  God  has  prepared  for 
His  glory  that  He  might  demonstrate  the  riches  of  His  glory, 
are  from  eternity  fully  present  to  Him  in  a  divine  and  incom- 
prehensible manner,  without  any  motion  or  change  in  Himself, 
so  also  "  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction"  that  he 
might  "  show  His  wrath  and  make  His  power  known,"  (E,om. 
ix,  22,)  are  eternally  presented  to  his  eyes,  according  to  the 
mode  of  Deity.     As  vessels,  therefore,  they  are  of  God,  for 
He  is  the  maker  of  all  things  :   as  vessels  of  wrath,  they  are 
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of  tliemselves  and  of  their  own  sin,  into  whicli  they  rush  of 
their  own  will,  for  we  all  are  by  this  nature  the  children  of 
wrath,  (Eph.  ii,  3,)  but  not  in  our  original  constitution.  Mo- 
ses affirms  in  Genesis  i,  31,  that  "  God  saw  every  thing  that 
He  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good."  God,  who  is 
good,  does  not  hate  that  which  is  good.  ^11  things,  at  their 
creation,  were  good,  therefore  at  their  creation,  God  did  not 
hate  any  one  of  all  created  things  :  He  hates  that  which  is 
alien  from  Himself,  but  not  that  which  is  His  own  :  He  is  angry 
with  our  fall  and  sin,  not  with  His  own  creation.  By  creation 
they  are  vessels ;  by  the  fall,  they  are  vessels  of  wrath,  and 
fitted  to  destruction,  as  the  most  just  consequence  of  the  fall 
and  of  depravity  :  for  "  neither  shall  evil  dwell  with  God." 
(Ps.  V,  4.)  As  in  the  knowledge  of  God  is  the  good  of  the  elect, 
with  whom  he  deals  in  mere}",  so  in  theknowledge  of  God,  as  Isai- 
ah says,  chapter  xlviii,  4  and  8,  is  the  evil  ot  others  :  the 
latter  He  hated  and  damned  from  the  period  of  His  knowledge 
of  it.  But  He  knew  and  foreknew  from  eternity  ;  therefore, 
He  hates  and  damns,  and  even  pre-damns  from  eternity. 

As  this  is  the  relation  of  the  former  proposition,  the  relation 
of  the  other  also,  added  by  way  of  amplification,  "  nor  indeed 
to  man  as  made  and  considered  in  his  original  condition,"  is 
also  the  same.  For  the  consequence  is  plainly  deduced  in  the 
same  mode,  in  reference  to  the  latter  as  in  reference  to  the 
former  ;  and  you  are  not  ignorant  that  universal  affirmations 
follow  by  fair  deduction  from  that  which  is  general  to  that 
which  is  particular.  God  has  reference  from  eternity  in  elec- 
tion and  reprobation  to  mankind  in  general ;  therefore  He  had 
reference  to  man  as  not  created,  created  and  fallen,  and  if 
there  is  any  other  term,  by  which  we  can  express  our  ideas. 
In  the  case  of  election,  and  of  reprobation,  I  say.  He  regarded 
man  abstractly,  with  whatever  relation  you  may  invest  him. 
In  the  case  of  damnation,  He  regarded  the  sinner,  whom  He 
had  not  given  to  Christ  in  the  election  of  grace,  and  whom 
He  Irom  eternity  saw  as  a  sinner.  Those  holy  men,  therefore 
rightly  stated  that  the  election  and  reprobation  of  man  was 
made  from  eternity  :  some  considered  them  as  having  refer- 
ence to  man,  not  yet  created,  others  to  man  as  not  yet  fallen, 
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and  yet  others  to  man  2.%  fallen :  since  in  whatever  condition 
you  regard  him,  a  man  is  elected  or  reprobated  without  con- 
sideration of  his  good  or  evil  deeds.  A'or  indeed  can  it  be 
proved  that  they  are  at  variance  in  this  matter,  unless  a  denial 
of  other  conditions  is  shown  in  plain  terms.  For  such  is  the 
common  statement  by  universal  consent.  In  which,  if  any 
one  affirms  that  the  supposition  of  one  involves  the  disavowal 
of  the  other  he  opposes  the  truth  of  natural  logic  and  common 
usage.  But  if  such  is  the  relation  of  election  and  reprobation 
in  a  general  sense,  it  is  a  complete  sequence  that  they  who 
Bay  that  men,  as  not  created,  were  elected,  speak  very  truly, 
since  God  elected  them  by  the  internal  act,  before  He  did  by 
the  external  act ;  and  that  they  who  affirm  that  the  election 
was  of  man,  as  created,  have  reference  to  the  principle  of  the 
external  act ;  and  so  with  the  rest.  But  all  these  things  are 
not  in  reference  to  His  act  per  se,  but  in  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  act,  which  does  not  affiict  its  substance.  You 
say  that  in  this  opinion  you  have  me  as  a  precedent  since, 
in  the  discussion  of  predestination,  I  "  no  where  make  mention 
of  mercy,  but  every  where  of  grace,  which  transcends  mercy." 
Indeed,  my  brother,  I  have  never  thought  that  I  shuuld  seem 
to  exclude  the  other  parts  when  I  might  use  the  term  grace 
nor  do  I  see  how  that  inference  can  be  made  from  the  phrase 
itself.  Grace  is  the  genus  ;  it  does  not  exclude  mercy,  the 
species.  Grace  includes,  so  to  speak,  the  path  for  all  times  • 
therefore  it  includes  that  of  mercy.  'Nor  do  they,  who  men- 
tion mercy,  in  presenting  the  species,  exclude  the  genus,  nor, 
in  presenting  a  part,  do  they  exclude  all  which  remains.  And 
we,  in  presenting  the  genus,  do  not  deny  the  species,  nor  in 
presenting  the  whole,  do  we  disavow  a  part.  Both  are  found 
in  the  Scriptures,  which  speak  of  grace  in  respect  to  the  whole 
and  its  single  parts,  and  in  a  certain  respect,-  of  mercy  :  but 
they  take  away  neither  by  the  affirmation  of  the  other.  I 
would  demonstrate  this  by  quotations,  did  I  not  think  that 
you  with  me,  according  to  your  skill  and  intelligence  would 
acknowledge  this.  Predestination  is  of  grace:  the  same 
grace,  which  has  effected  the  predestination  of  the  saints, 
also  includes   mercy:    this   I   sufficiently  declared  a  little 
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while  since.  I  mentioned  grace  simply,  in  the  case  of  simple 
predestination,  that  is,  ]3redestination  expressed  in  simple 
and  universal  terms.  I  speak  of  mercy,  also,  in  relation  to  a 
man  who  is  miserable,  spoken  of  absolutely,  or  relatively 
You  add  that  when  I  treat  of  the  passed  by  and  the  reprobate, 
I  mention  justice,  and  only  in  the  case  of  such.  Let  us,  if  you 
please,  remove  the  homonymy  ;  then  we  shall  expedite  the 
matter  in  a  few  words.  We  exposed  the  homonymy  in  the 
second  proposition  ;  we  speak  of  the  reprobate  either  gen- 
erally or  particularly.  If  you  understand  it  generally,  the 
mention  of  justice  is  correctly  made,  as  we  shall  soon  show. 
If  particularly,  either  reprobates  and  those  passed  by  refer  to 
the  same,  which  is  the  appropriate  signification,  or  the  term 
reprobate  is  applied  to  the  damned^  which  is  catachrestic.  I 
do  not  think  that  you  understand  it  in  the  former  sense,  if 
you  understand  it  in  the  latter  (as  you  do),  what  you  say  is 
certainly  very  true,  that  I  spoke  of  justice  only  when  treating 
of  the  damned.  However,  I  do  not  approve  that  you  write 
copulatively  of  the  passed  by  and  the  reprobate^  that  is,  the 
damned.  F<-r  although  they  ai'e  the  same  in  subject,  and  all 
the  passed  by  are  damned,  and  all  the  damned  are  passed  by, 
yet  their  relation  as  passed  by  or  reprobate  is  one  thing,  and 
their  relation  as  damned  is  another.  Pretention  or  reproba- 
tion is  not  without  justice,  but  it  is  not  of  justice,  as  its  cause : 
damnation  is  with  justice  and  of  justice.  Election  and  rep- 
robation or  pretention  are  the  work  of  free  will  according  to 
the  wisdom  of  God  ;  but  damnation  is  the  Avork  of  nececes- 
sary  will  according  to  the  justice  of  God  ;  for  God  "cannot 
deny  Himself"  (2  Tim.  ii,  13.)  As  a  just  judge,  it  is'necessa- 
ry  that  He  should  punish  unrighteousness,  and  execute  judg- 
ment. This,  I  say,  is  the  work  of  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God,  which  in  those  creatures,  in  whom  He  has  implanted  the 
principle  of  their  own  ways,  namely,  a  free  will.  He  might 
exhibit  its  two-fold  use,  good  and  bad,  and  the  consequent  re- 
sult of  its  use  in  both  directions.  Hence  He  has,  in  His  own 
wisdom,  ordained,  both  in  angels  and  in  men,  the  way  of  both 
modes  of  its  use,  without  any  fault  or  sin  on  His  own  part. 
But  it  is  a  work  of  justice  to  damn  the  unrighteous.    There- 
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fore  also  it  is  said  truly  that  the  passed  hy  are  damned  by  the 
Deity,  but  because  they  were  to  be  damned,  not  because  they 
were  passed  by  or  reprobated. 

Now  I  come  to  your  argumentation,  in  which  you  affirm 
that,  "  according  to  that  theory,  God  is,  by  necessary  conse- 
quence, made  the  author  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  of  sin  &c." 
I  do  not,  indeed,  j^erceive  the  argument  from  which  this  con- 
clusion is  necessarily  deduced,  if  you  correctly  understand 
that  theory.  Though  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  had  reference 
to  your  own  words,  used  in  stating  the  first  theory,  "  that  he 
ordained  also  that  man  should  fall  and  become  depraved,  that  he 
might  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  own 
eternal  counsels,  that  he  might  be  able  mercifully  to  save 
some,  &c."  This,  then,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  your  rea- 
soning. He,  who  has  ordained  that  man  should  fall  and  be- 
come depraved,  is  the  author  of  the  fall  and  of  sin ;  God 
ordained  that  man  should  fall  and  become  depraved ;  there- 
fore, God  is  the  author  of  sin.  But  the  Major  of  this  syllo- 
gism is  denied,  because  it  is  ambiguous  ;  for  the  word  ordain 
is  commonly,  though  in  a  catachrestical  sense,  used  to  mean 
simply  and  absolutely  to  decree,  the  will  determining  and  ap- 
proving an  act ;  which  catachresis  is  very  frequent  in  forensic 
use.  But  to  us,  who  are  bound  to  observe  religiously,  in 
this  argument,  the  propriety  of  terms,  to  ordain  is  nothing 
else  than  to  arrange  the  order  in  acts,  and  in  each  thing  ac- 
cording to  its  mode.  It  is  one  thing  to  decree  acts  absolutely, 
and  another  to  decree  the  order  of  acts,  in  each  thing,  ac- 
cording to  its  mode.  The  former  is  immediate,  the  latter, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  regards  the  means,  which  in 
all  things,  pertain  to  the  order  of  events.  In  the  former  sig- 
nification, the  Minor  is  denied ;  for  it  is  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  truth,  since  God  is  never  the  author  of  evil  (that  is, 
of  evil  involving  guilt).  In  the  latter  signification  the  Major 
is  denied,  for  it  is  not  according  to  the  truth,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary in  any  respect  that  the  same  person  who  disposes  the 
order  of  actions  and,  in  each  thing,  according  to  its  mode, 
should  be  the  author  of  those  actions.  The  actor  is  one  thing, 
the  action  is  another,  and  the  arranger  of  the  action  is  yet 
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another.     He  who  performs  an  evil  deed  is  the  author  of  evil. 
He,  who  disposes  the  order  in  the  doer  and  in  the  evil  deed? 
is  not  the  author  of  evil,  but  the  disposer  of  an  evil  act  to 
a  good  end.     But  that  this  may  be  understood,  let  us  use  the 
fourth  fundamental  principle,  which  we  have  previously  sta- 
ted, according  to  this,  we  shall  circumscribe  this  whole  case 
within  this  limit ;  every  fault  must  always  be  ascribed  to  the 
proximate,  not  to  the  remote  or  to  the  highest  cause.     In  a 
chain,  the  link,  which  breaks,  is  in  fault ;    in  a  machine,  the 
wheel,  which  deviates  from   its  proper  course,  is  in  fault, 
not  any  superior  or  inferior  one.     But  as  all  causes  are  either 
principles,  or  from  principles,  (in   this  case,  however,  princi- 
ples are  like  wheels,  by  which  the  causes,  originating  from  the 
principles,  are  moved),  God  is  the  universal  principle  of  all  good, 
nature  is  the  principle  of  natural  things,  and  the  rational  will, 
turning  freely  to  good  or  evil,  is  the  principle  of  moral  actions. 
These  three  principles,  in  their  own  appropriate  movement, 
perform  their  own  actions,  and  j)roduce  mediate  causes,  act 
in  their  own  relations,  and  dispose  them ;  God  in  a  divine  mode, 
nature  in  a  natural  mode,  and  the  will  in  an  elective  mode. 
God,  in  a  divine  mode,  originates  nature  ;  nature,  in  its  own 
mode,  produces  man;  the  will,  in  its  own  appropriate  mode, 
produces  its  own  moral  and  voluntary  actions.     If,  nt>w,  the 
will  produces  a  moral  action,  whether  good  or  evil,  it  produ- 
ces it,  of  its  own  energy,  and  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  na- 
ture itself  as  a  cause,  though  nature  may  implant  the  will  in 
man,  since  the  will,  (though  from  nature)  is  the  peculiar  and 
special  principle  of  moral  actions,  instituted  by  the  Deity  in 
nature.     But  if  the  blame  of  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  na- 
ture as  a  cause,  by  what  right,  I  pray,  can  it  be  attributed  to 
God,  who,  by  the  mode  and  medium  of  nature,  has  placed  the 
will  in  man  ?     I  answer  then,  with  Augustine,  in  his  book 
against  articles  falsely  imputed  to  him,  artic.  10.     "The  pre- 
destination of  God  neither  excited,  nor  persuaded,  nor  impel- 
led, the  fall  of  those  who  fell,  or  the  iniquity  of  the  wicked, 
or  the  evil  passions  of  sinners,  but  it  clearly  predestinated 
His  own  judgment,  by  which  He  should  recompense  each 
one  according  to  his   deeds,  whether  good  or  bad,  which 
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judgment  would  not  be  inflicted,  if  men  should  sin  by  the  will 
of  God."  He  proceeds  to  the  same  purjDOse  in  art.  11,  remark- 
ing, "  If  it  should  be  charged  against  the  devil,  that  he  was 
the  author  of  certain  sins,  and  the  inciter  to  them,  I  think  he 
would  be  able  to  exonerate  himself  from  that  odium  in  some 
way,  and  that  he  would  convict  the  perpetrators  of  such  sins 
from  their  own  will,  since,  although  he  might  have  been  de- 
lighted in  the  madness  of  those  sinners,  yet  he  could  prove 
that  he  did  not  force  them  to  crime.  With  what  folly,  what 
madness,  then,  is  that  referred  to  the  counsel  of  God,  which 
cannot  at  all  be  ascribed  to  the  devil,  since  he,  in  the  sins  o 
wicked  men,  aids  by  enticements,  but  is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered the  director  of  their  wills.  Therefore  God  predestina- 
ted none  of  these  things  that  they  should  take  place,  nor  did 
He  prepare  that  soul,  which  was  about  to  live  basely  and 
in  sin,  that  it  should  live  in  such  a  manner  ;  but  He  was  not 
ignorant  that  such  would  be  its  character,  and  He  foreknew 
that  He  should  judge  justly  concerning  a  soul  of  such  char- 
acter." But  if  this  could  be  imputed  neither  to  nature,  nor 
to  the  devil,  how  nmch  less  to  God,  the  most  holy  and  wise 
Creator?  God,  (as  St.  Augustine  says  again,  book  6)  "  does 
not  predestinate  all  which  he  foreknows.  For  He  only  fore- 
knows evil.  He  does  not  predestinate  it,  but  He  both  fore- 
knows and  predestinates  good,"  But  it  is  a  good,  derived  from 
God,  that,  in  His  own  ordination.  He  disposes  the  order  in 
things  good  and  evil ;  if  not,  the  providence  of  God  would  be,  for 
the  most  part,  indifferent  (may  that  be  far  from  our  thoughts), 
God  does  not  will  evil,  but  He  wills,  and  preserves  a  certain, 
order  even  in  evil.  Evil  comes  from  the  will  of  man  ;  from 
God  is  the  general  and  special  arrangement  of  His  own  prov- 
idence, disposing  and  most  wisely  keeping  in  order  even  those 
things  which  are,  in  the  highest  degree,  evil. 

Here  a  two-fold  question  will  perhaps  be  urged  upon 
me  :  first,  how  can  these  be  said,  in  reference  to  the  will,  to  be 
its  own  7notio?iS,  when  we  acknowledge  that  the  will  itself, 
that  is,  the  fountain  of  voluntary  motions,  is  from  nature,  and 
nature  is  from  God  ?  Secondly,  why  did  God  place  in  humaa 
beings  this  will,  constituted  in  the  image  of  liberty  ?. 
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I  will  reply  to  both  in  a  few  words.  To  the  Jirst  ;  the  will 
is  certainly  from  nature,  and  nature  is  from  God,  but  the  will 
js  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  to  be  called  the  principle  of 
those  motions,  than  nature  is  called  the  principle  of  natural 
motions.  Each  is  the  principle  of  its  own  action,  though 
both  are  from  the  supreme  principle,  God.  It  is  one  thing  to 
describe  the  essence  of  a  thing,  another  to  refer  to  its  source* 
What  is  essential  to  nature  and  the  will  ?  That  the  former 
should  be  the  principle  of  natural  motions,  the  latter,  of  spon- 
taneous motions.  What  is  their  source?  God  is  the  only 
and  universal  source  of  all  things.  Nor  is  it  absurd  that  a 
principle  should  be  derived  from  another  principle  :  for  al- 
'thouo^h  a  principle,  which  originates  in  another,  should  not  be 
called  a  principle  in  the  relation  of  origm  or  source,  yet,  in 
the  relation  of  the  act  it  does  not  on  that  account,  cease  to  be 
an  essential  principle.  God  is,  per  se,  a  principle.  Natnre 
and  our  wills  are  principles  derived  from  a  principle.  Yet 
each  of  them  has  its  own  appropriate  motions.  ]^or  is  there 
any  reason,  indeed,  why  any  should  think  that  these  are  phi- 
losophical niceties  :  they  are  natural  distinctions,  and  that, 
which  is  of  nature,  is  from  God.  But  if  we  are  unwilling  to 
hear  nature,  let  us  listen  to  the  truth  of  God,  to  Christ  speak- 
ing of  the  devil  (John  viii,  44),  "  when  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he 
speaketh  of  his  own  :  for  he  is  a  liar  and  the  father  of  it." 
Here  he  is  called  "  the  father  of  a  lie,"  and  is  said  "  to  speak  of 
his  own."  According  to  Christ's  words,  then,  we  have  the 
origin  and  the  act  of  sin  in  the  devil.  For  the  act  has  a  re- 
semblance to  himself,  for  he  speaks  of  his  own.  What,  I  pray, 
can  be  more  conclusive  than  these  words  ?  Hence  Augustine, 
in  the  answer  already  quoted,  very  properly  deduces  this  con- 
c.usion.  "  As  God  did  not,  in  the  angels  who  fell,  induce  that 
will,  by  which  they  did  not  continue  in  the  truth  ;  so  he  did 
not  produce  in  men  that  inclination  by  which  they  imitate  the 
devil.  For  he  speaketh  a  lie  of  his  own ;  and  he  will  not  be 
free  from  that  charge,  unless  the  truth  shall  free  him."  He 
indeed  "^ave  free  will,  namely,  that  essential  power  to  Adam  : 
but  its  motion  is,  in  reference  to  Adam,  his  own,  and,  in  ref- 
erence to  all  of  uSj  our  own.    In  what  sense  is  it  our  own,  when 
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it  is  given  to  us  by  God  ?  Whatever  is  bestowed  on  us  by 
God,  is  either  by  the  law  of  common  right,  or  of  personal 
and  private  pro]3erty.  He  gave  the  will  to  angels  and  men 
by  the  law  of  personal  possession.  It  is  therefore,  one's  own 
and  its  motion  belong  to  the  individual.  "  This,"  says  Angus- 
tine,  (lib.  de  Genes,  ad  litt.  in  perf.  cap.  5,)  He  both  makes 
and  disposes  species  and  natures  themselves,  but  the  priva- 
tions of  species  and  the  defects  of  natures  He  does  not  make, 
He  only  ordains."  Therefore  God  is  always  righteous,  but  we 
are  unrigliteous. 

To  the  second  question,  namely,  why  did  God  create  in  us 
this  will,  and  with  such  a  character?  I  reply; — it  was  the-' 
work  of  tlie  hio-hest  goodness  and  wisdom  in  the  universe. 
WJiy  should  we,  with  our  ungrateful  minds,  who  have  already 
made  an  ill  use  of  those  minds,  obstruct  the  fountain  of  good- 
ness and  wisdom  ?  It  was  the  work  of  goodness  to  impress 
his  own  image  on  both  natures,  in  the  superior,  on  that  of  angels, 
and  in  the  inferior,  on  that  of  men  :  since,  while  other  things  in 
nature  are  moved  by  instinct,  or  feeling,  as  with  a  dim  trace 
of  the  Deit}^,  these  alone,  in  the  freedom  of  their  own  will, 
have  the  principle  of  their  own  ways  in  their  own  power  by 
the  mere  goodness  of  God.  It  was  the  work  of  wisdom  to 
make  these  very  species,  endued  with  His  own  image,  togeth- 
er with  so  many  other  objects,  and  above  the  others,  as  the 
most  perfect  mirror  of  His  own  glory,  so  far  as  is  possible  in 
created  things.  But  why  did  He  make  them  of  such  a  char- 
acter, with  mutable  freedom  ?  He  made  His  own  image,  not 
himself.  The  only  essential  image  of  God,  the  Father,  is  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  one  God,  eternal  and  immutable,  with  the 
Father  aixl  the  Holy  Spirit.  Whoever  thou  may  est  be,  who 
makest  objections  to  this,  thou  hearest  the  serpent  whispering 
to  thee,  as  he  whispered  once  to  Eve,  to  the  ruin  of  our  race. 
Let  it  suffice  thee  that  thou  wast  made  in  the  image  of  God,  not 
possessing  the  divine  perfection.  Immutability  is  peculiar  to 
the  divine  perfection.  This  pertains  by  nature  to  God,  The 
creature  had  in  himself  His  image,  communicated  by  God, 
and  placed  in  his  will :  but  he,  whether  angel  or  man,  who 
fell,  rejected  it  of  his  own  will.     Not  to  say  more,  this  whole 
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question  was  presented  b}--  Marcion,  and  Tertnllian,  with  the 
utmost  fluency  and  vigor,  discussed  it  in  its  whole  extent,  in  a 
considerable  part  of  his  second  book  against  Marcion,  the  pe- 
rusal of  which  will,  I  trust,  be  satiefactorj  to  you. 

You  remark,  finally,  that  they  are  not  freed  from  the  necessi- 
ty of  that  conclusion  "  by  the  distinctions  of  the  act,  and  the 
evil  in  the  act,  of  necessity  and  creation,  of  the  decree  and  its 
execution,  &c."  Indeed,'my  brother,  I  think  that,  from  those 
things,  which  have  just  been  said,  you  will  sufficiently  per- 
ceive in  what  respects  your  reasoning  is  fallacious.  For  God 
does  not  make,  but  ordains  the  sinner,  as  I  say,  with  Augus- 
tine, that  is,  He  ordains  the  iniquity  of  the  sinner  not  by  com- 
manding or  decreeing  particularly  and  absolutely  that  he 
should  commit  sin,  but  by  most  wisely  vindicating  Ilis  own 
order,  and  the  right  of  His  infinite  providence,  even  in  evil 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  creature.  For  it  was  necessary  that 
the  wisdom  of  God  should  triumph  in  this  manner,  when  He 
exhibited  His  own  order  in  the  peculiar  and  voluntary  disorder 
of  His  own  creature.  This  disorder  and  alienation  from  good 
the  creature  prepared  for  himself  by  the  appropriate  motion 
of  free-will,  not  by  the  impulse  of  the  Deity.  But  that  free- 
dom of  the  will,  says  Tertnllian  against  Marcion  {lib.  2,  cap. 
9)  "  does  not  fix  the  blame  on  Him  by  whom  it  was  bestowed, 
but  on  him  l>y  whom  it  was  not  directed,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been."  Since  this  is  so,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  I  should 
speak  of  those  particular  distinctions,  which,  in  their  proper 
place,  may  perhaps  be  valid  ;  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  per- 
tain properly  to  this  argument,  unless  other  arguments  are  in- 
troduced, which  I  cannot  find  in  your  writings.  Besides  all 
those  distinctions  pertain  generally  to  the  subject  of  providence, 
not  particularly  to  this  topic.  I  am  not  pleased  that  the 
discussion  should  extend  beyond  its  appropriate  range.  But 
here  some  may  perhaps  say  ;  "  Therefore,  the  judgments  of 
God  depend  on  contingencies,  and  are  based  on  contingencies, 
if  they  have  respect  to  man  as  a  sinner,  and  to  his  sin."  That 
consequence  is  denied  :  for,  on  the  contrary,  those  v^rj  things 
which  are  contingencies  to  us,  depend  on  the  ordination  of 
God,  according  to  their  origin  and  action.    To  their  origin, 
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for  God  has  established  the  contingency  equally  with  the 
necessity :  To  their  action,  for  He  acts  in  the  case  of  that 
which  is  good,  fails  to  act  in  that  which  is  evil,  in  that  it  is 
evil,  not  in  that  it  is  ordained  by  His  special  providence.  They 
are  not,  therefore,  contingencies  to  the  Deity,  whatever  they 
may  be  to  us ;  just  as  those  things,  which  are  contingent  to 
an  inferior  cause,  can  by  no  means  be  justly  ascribed  to  a  su- 
perior cause.  But  I  have  already  stated  this  matter  with 
sufficient  clearness,  in  the  discussion  of  the  fourth  fundamental 
principle.     Let  us,  therefore,  pass  to  other  matters. 


THE   REPLY   OF   AR\a>T[US    TO   THE    ANSWER   TO   THE   SIXTH 
PKOPOSmON. 

The  meaning  of  the  first  theory  is  that  which  I  have  set 
forth  in  the  third  proposition.     But  it  is  of  little  importance  to 
me,  whether  the  object,  generally  and  without  distinction,  or 
with  a  certain  distinction,  and  invested  with  certain  circumstan- 
ces, is  presented  to  God,  when  predestinating  and  reprobating, 
for  thut  is  not,  now,  the  point  before  me.     If,  however,  it  may 
be  proper  to  discuss  this  also  in  a  few  words,  I  should  say  that 
it  cannot  seem  to  one  who  weighs  this  matter  with  accuracy, 
that  the  object  is  considered  in  general  and  without  any  dis- 
tinction by  God,  in  the  act  of  decreeing,  according  to  the  sen- 
timent of  the  authors  of  the  first  theory.     For  the  object  was 
considered  by  God,  in  the  act  of  decreeing,  in  the  relation 
which  it  had  at  the  time,  when  it  had,  as  yet,  been  affected  by 
no  external  act  of  God,  executing  that  decree;  for  this,  in  a 
pure  and  abstract  sense,  is  an  object,  free  from  every  other 
consideration,  which  can  pertain  to  an  object,  through  the 
action  of  a  cause  operating  in  reference  to  it.     But  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  authors  of  the  first  theory,  the  act  of  creation 
pertains  to  the  execution  of  the  decree,  of  which  we  now  treat, 
it  is,  therefore,   most  certainly  evident,  that  man,  in  that  he 
was  to  be  made,  was  the  object  of  predestination  and  repro- 
bation.    If  any  one  considers  the  various  and  manifold  acts 
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of  that  decree,  it  is  not  doubtful  that  some  of  these  must  be 
accommodated  and  applied  to  this  and  others  to  that  condition 
of  man,  and  in  this  sense,  I  would  admit  the  common  and  gen- 
eral consideration  of  the  object.  But  all  those  acts,  according 
to  the  authors  of  that  first  theory,  depend  on  one  primary  act, 
namely,  that  in  which  God  determined  to  declare,  in  one  part 
of  that  unformed  "lump,"  from  which  the  human  race  was  to 
be  made,  the  glory  of  his  mercy,  and,  in  another  part,  the  glo- 
ry of  his  justice,  and  it  is  this  very  thing  which  I  stated  to  be 
displeasing  to  me  in  that  first  theory ;  nor  can  I  yet  persuade 
myself  that  there  exists,  in  the  wholeScripture,  any  decree,  by 
w^hich  God  has  determined  to  illustrate  his  own  glory,  in  the 
salvation  of  these  and  in  the  condemnation  of  those,  apart 
from  foresight  of  the  fall. 

The  passage  which  you  quote  from  Beza,  on  Eph.  i,  4, 
plainly  proves  that  I  have  done  no  injustice  to  those  authors 
in  explaining  their  doctrine.  He  says,  in  that  passage,  that 
God,  by  the  creation  and  corruption  of  man,  opened  a  way 
for  himself  to  the  execution  of  that  which  lie  had  before  de- 
creed." 

In  reference  to  the  harmony  of  those  theories,  I  grant  that 
all  agree  in  this,  that  this  decree  of  God  was  made  from  eter- 
nity, before  any  actual  existence  of  the  object,  whatever  might 
be  its  character,  and  however  it  might  be  considered.  For 
"known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world."  (Acts  xv,  1 8.)  It  is  necessary  also  that  all  the  in- 
ternal acts  of  God  should  universally^  be  eternal,  unless  we 
wish  to  make  God  mutable  ;  yet  in  such  a  sense  that  some  are 
antecedent  to  others  in  order  and  nature.  I  admit  also  that 
they  agree  in  this,  that  there  exists,  in  the  predestinate  or  the 
I'eprobate,  no  causo  why  the  former  should  be  predestinated, 
the  latter  reprobated  ;  and  that  the  cause  exists  only  in  the 
mere  will  of  God.  But  I  affirm  that  some  ascend  to  a  greater 
height  than  others,  and  extend  the  act  of  decree  farther.  For 
the  advocates  of  the  third  theory  deny  that  God,  in  any  act  of 
predestination  and  reprobation,  has  reference  to  man,  consid- 
ered as  not  yet  fallen^  and  those  of  the  second  theory  say  that 
God,  in  the  act  of  that  decree,  did  not  have  reference  to  man 
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as  not  yet  created.  The  advocates  of  the  first,  however,  open- 
Ij  assert  and  contend  that  God,  in  the  first  act  of  the  decree, 
had  reference  to  man,  not  as  created^  but  as  to  he  created.  I.  there- 
fore, distinguished  those  theories  according  to  their  objects,  as 
each  one  presented  man  to  God,  at  the  first  moment  of  the  act 
of  predestination  and  reprobation,  as  free  from  any  divine  act 
predestinating  and  reprobating,  either  internal,  by  which  He 
might  decree  something  concerning  man,  or  external,  by  which 
He  might  efiect  something  in  man  ;  this  may  be  called  pure 
object,  having  as  yet  received  no  relation  from  the  act  of  God, 
decreeing  from  eternity,  and  no  form  from  the  external  act. 
But  when  it  has  received  any  relation  or  form  from  any  act  of 
God,  it  is  no  longer  pure  object,  but  an  object  having  some 
action  of  God  concerning  it,  or  in  it,  by  which  it  is  prepared 
for  receiving  some  further  action,  as  was  also  a  short  time 
since  affirmed.  We  will  hereafter  examine  your  idea  that  they 
substantiate  their  theory  by  the  example  of  Jacob  and  Esau 
in  Rom.  ix. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  make  some  observations  or  inquiries 
concerning  what  you  lay  down  as  fundamental  principles  of 
this  doctrina,  and  of  your  reply  to  my  arguments.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  first,  concerning  the  essence  of  the  Deity .,  God  is  in 
such  a  sense  immutable  in  essence,  power,  intellect,  will,  coun- 
sel and  work,  that,  nevertheless,  if  the  creature  is  changed, 
He  becomes  to  that  creature  in  will,  the  application  of  power, 
and  in  work,  another  than  that  which  He  was  to  the  same 
creature  continuing  in  his  j^rimitive  state  ;  bestowing  upon  a 
cause  that  which  is  due  to  it,  but  without  any  change  in  Him- 
self. Again  if  God  is  immutable.  He  has,  for  that  very  rea- 
son, not  circumscribed  or  determined  to  one  direction,  by  any 
decree,  the  motion  of  free-will,  the  enjoyment  and  use  of  which 
He  has  once  freely  bestowed  on  man,  so  that  it  should  incline, 
of  necessity,  to  one  direction,  and  should  not  be  able,  in  fact, 
to  incline  to  another  direction,  while  that  decree  remains. 
Thirdly,  God  has  the  form  and  an  eternal  and  immutable  con- 
ception of  all  those  things  which  are  done  mutably  by  men, 
but  following,  in  the  order  of  nature,  many  other  conceptions, 
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which  God  has  concerning  those  things  which  He  wills  both 
to  do  Himself,  and  to  permit  to  men. 

In  reference  to  the  second,  concerning  theTcnowledge  of  God ; 
I  am  most  fully  persuaded  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  eter- 
nal, immutable  and  infinite,  and  that  it  extends  to  all  things, 
both  necessary  and  contingent,  to  all  things  which  He  does 
of  Himself,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  and  which  He 
permits  to  be  done  by  others.  But  I  do  not  understand  the 
mode  in  which  He  knows  future  contingencies,  and  especially 
those  which  belong  to  the  free-will  of  creatures,  and  which  He 
has  decreed  to  permit,  but  not  to  do  of  Himself,  not,  indeed,  in 
that  measure,  in  which  I  think  that  it  is  understood  by  others 
more  learned  than  myself.  I  know  that  there  are  those  who 
say  that  all  things  are,  from  eternity,  presented  to  God,  and 
that  the  mode,  in  which  God  certainly  and  infallibly  knows  fu- 
ture contingencies,  is  this,  that  those  con'mgent  events  co- 
exist with  God  in  the  Now  of  eternity,  and  therefore  they  are 
in  Him  indivisibly,  and  in  the  infinite  Now  of  eternity,  which 
embraces  all  time.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  under- 
stand how  God  may  certainly  and  infallibly  know  future  con- 
tingent events.  For  contingencies  are  not  opposed  to  certain- 
ty of  knowledge,  except  as  they  are  future,  but  not  as  they  are 
present.  That  reasoning,  however,  does  not  exhaust  all  the 
difiiculties  which  may  arise  in  the  consideration  of  these  mat- 
ters. For  God  knows,  also,  those  things  which  may  happen, 
but  never  do  happen,  and  consequently  do  not  co  exist  with 
God  in  the  Now  of  eternity,  which  would  be  events  unless 
they  should  be  hindered,  as  is  evident  from  1  Sam.  xxiii,  12,  in 
reference  to  the  citizens  of  Keilah,  who  would  have  delivered 
David  into  the  hands  of  Saul,  which  event,  nevertheless,  did  not 
happen.  The  knowledge,  also,  of  future  events,  which  depend 
on  contingent  causes,  seems  to  be  certain,  if  those  causes  may 
be  complete  and  not  hindered  in  their  operation.  But  how 
shall  the  causes  of  those  events,  which  depend  on  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  be  complete,  among  which,  even  at  that  very  mo- 
ment in  which  it  chose  one,  it  was  free  not  to  choose  it,  or  to 
choose  another  in  preference  to  it?     If  indeed  at  any  time 
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your  leisure  may  permit,  I  could  wish  that  you  would  accu- 
rately discuss,  in  your  own  manner,  these  things  and  whatever 
else  may  pertain  to  that  question.  I  know  that  this  would  be 
agreeable  and  acceptable  to  many,  and  that  the  labor  would 
not  be  useless. 

The  knowledge  of  God  is  called  eternal,  but  not  equally  so 
in  reference  to  all  objects  of  knowledge.  For  that  knowledge 
of  God  is  absolutely  eternal,  by  which  God  knows  Himself, 
and  in  Himself  all  possible  things.  That,  by  which  He  knows 
beings  which  will  exist,  is  eternal  indeed  as  to  duration,  but, 
in  nature,  subsequent  to  some  act  of  the  divine  will  concerning 
them,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  subsequent  to  some  foreseen  , 
act  of  the  human  will.  In  general,  the  following  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  order  of  the  divine  knowledge,  in  reference  to  its 
various  objects.     God  knows 

what  He,  of  Himself  is  able  to  do. 

what  can  be  done  by  those  beings 
which  He  can  make. 

3.  All  things  which  shall  exist  by  the  act  of  creation. 

4.  All  things  which  shall  exist  by  the  act  of  creatures  and 
especially  of  rational  creatures. 

'Whether  moved  by  those  actions  of 
His  creatures  and  especially  of  His 
rational  creatures  ; 
Or  at  least  receiving  occasion  from 
them. 
From  this,  it  is  apparent  that  the  eternity  of  the  knowledge 
of  God  is  not  denied  by  those,  who  propose,  as  a  foundation 
'  for  that  knowledge,  something  dependent  on  the  human  will, 
as  foreseen. 

But  I  do  not  understand  in  what  way  it  can  be  true  that,  in 
every  genus,  there  must  be  one  thing  univocal,  and  from  this, 
other  things  in  an  equivocal  sense.  I  have  hitherto  supposed 
that  those  things  which  are  under  the  same  genus  are  univo- 
cal or  at  least  analogous ;  but,  that  things  equivocal  are  not 
comprehended  with  those  which  are  univocal,  under  the  same 


1.  Himself 

2.  All  things  possible 


,  What  He  Himself 
shall  do. 
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genns,  either  in  logic,  or  metaphysics,  and  still  less  in  physics. 
Then  I  have  not  thought  that  the  univocal  could  be  the  cause  of 
the  equivocal.  For  there  is  no  similarity  between  them. 
But  if  there  exists  a  similarity  as  between  cause  and  eifect, 
they  are  no  longer  equivocal.  Thus  those  things,  which  are 
heated  by  the  fire  as  I  should  say,  are  heated  neither  univo- 
cally,  nor  equivocally,  but  analogically.  God  exists  univo- 
cally,  we,  analogically.  This  they  admit,  who  state  that  cer- 
tain attributes  of  the  divine  nature  are  communicable  to  us 
according  to  analogy,  among  which  they  also  mention  knowl- 
edge. 

In  reference  to  the  third,  coiicerning  the  actions  of  the  De- 
ity ^  the  actions  of  God  are,  in  Himself,  indeed  eternal,  but 
they  preserve  a  certain  order ;  some  are  prior  to  others  by  nature, 
and  indeed  necessarily  precede  them,  whether  in  the  same  or- 
der, in  which  they  proceed  from  Him,  I  could  not  easily  say  ; 
but  I  know  that  there  are  those  who  have  thus  stated,  among 
whom  some  mention  George  Sohnius.  Some  also  of  the  inter- 
nal actions  in  God,  are  subsequent  in  nature  to  the  foresight 
of  some  act  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  creature.  Thus  the 
decree  concerning  the  mission  of  His  Son  for  the  redemption 
of  the  human  race  is  subsequent  to  the  foresight  of  the  fall  of 
man.  For  although  God  might  have  arranged  to  prevent  the 
fall,  if  he  had  not  known  that  He  could  use  an  easy  remedy 
to  effect  a  restoration,  (as  some  think,)  yet  the  sure  decree 
for  the  introduction  of  a  remedy  for  the  tall  by  the  mission  of 
His  Son,  was  not  effected  by  God  except  on  the  foresight  of 
the  disease,  namely,  the  fall. 

The  mode  in  which  God,  as  the  universal  principle,  is  said 
to  flow  into  His  creatures,  and  especially  his  rational  crea- 
tures, and  concurs  with  their  nature  and  will,  in  reference  to 
an  action,  has  my  approbation,  whatever  it  ma}^  be,  if  it  does 
not  bring  in  a  determination  of  the  will  of  the  creature  to  one 
or  two  things  which  are  contrary,  or  contradictory.  If  any 
mode  introduces  such  a  determination,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  consistent  with  the  declaration  of  Augustine,  quoted  by 
yourself,  that  God  so  governs  all  things  which  He  has  created 
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as  also  "  to  permit  them  to  exercise  and  put  forth  their  own 
motions,"  or  with  the  saying  of  Plato,  in  which  God  is  de- 
clared to  be  free  from  all  blame. 

I  could  wish  that  it  might  be  plainly  and  decisively  ex- 
plained how  all  effects  and  defects  in  nature,  and  the  will,  of 
all  kinds  universally,  are  of  the  providence  of  God,  and 'yet 
God  is  free  from  iault,  the  whole  feult,  (if  any  exists,)  resi- 
dmg  in  the  proximate  cause.     If  any  one  thinks  that  God  is 
exempted  from  fault  because  He  is  the  remote  cause,  but  that 
the  creature,  as  the  proximate  cause,  is  culpable,  (if  there  is  any 
sin,)  he  does  not  seem  to  me  to  present  a  correct  reason  why 
any  cause  may  be  in  fault,  or  free  from  fault,  but,  concerning 
this  also,  I  will  hereafter  speak  at  greater  length. 
^  In  reference  to  the  fourth,  co?icerni?ify  the  causes  of  the  ac- 
tions of  God;  the  universal  cause  has  no  cause  above  itself, 
and  the  first  and  supreme  cause  does  not  depend  on  any  other 
cause,  for  the  very  terms  include  that  idea;  but  it  is  possible 
that  there  may  be  afforded  to  the  universal,  first  and  supreme 
cause,  by  another  cause,  an  occasion  for  the  production  of 
some  certain  effect,  which,  without  that  occasion,  the  first 
cause  would  neither  propose  to  be  produced  in  itself,  nor  in 
fact  produce  out  of  itself,  and  indeed  could  neither  produce 
nor  propose  or  decree  to  be  produced.     Such  is  the  decree 
to  aamu  certain  persons,  and  their  damnation  accordino-  to 
that  decree.  ^ 

I  readily  assent  to  what  you  have  said  in  reference  to  the 
modes  of  necessary  and  contingent  causes,  as  also  those  thincrg 
which  you  have  remarked  in  reference  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween natural  and  rational  power.  I  am,  however,  certain 
that  nothing  can  be  deduced  from  them  against  my  opinion 
or  against  those  things,  which  have  been  presented  by  me  for 
the  refutation  of  the  first  theory. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  I  come  to  the  consideration  of 
your  answer  to  my  arguments.  In  my  former  argument  I 
denied  that  man,  considered  as  not  yet  created,  is  the  object 
of  mercy  rescuing  from  sin  and  misery,  and  of  punitive  jus- 
tice, and  I  persist  in  that  sentiment ;  for  1  do  not  see  that  any 
thing  has  been  presented,  which  overthrows  it,  or  drives  me 
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from  that  position.  For  man  is  not,  by  that  consideration, 
removed  from  under  the  common  j^rovidence  or  the  special 
predestination  of  God,  but  providence  must,  in  this  case,  be 
considered  as  according  to  mercy  and  justice  thus  adminis- 
tered, and  predestination,  as  decreed  according  to  them.  But 
the  reasoning  from  the  relative  to  the  absolute  is  not  valid  ; 
and  the  removal,  in  this  case,  is  from  under  the  providence  of 
God,  considered  relatively,  not  absolutely;  so  also  with  pre- 
destination. You  foresaw  tliat  I  would  make  this  reply,  and 
consequently  you  have  presented  a  three-fold  answer  ;  but,  in 
no  respect,  injurious  to  my  reasoning.  For  as  to  the  first,  I 
admit  that  sin  and  misery  were,  in  the  most  complete  sense, 
present  with  God  from  eternity,  and,  as  they  were  present,  so 
also  there  wae,  in  reference  to  Lhem,  a  place  for  mercy  and  jus- 
tice. But  the  theory,  which  I  oppose,  does  not  make  them, 
(as  foreseen,)  present  to  mercy  and  justice,  but,  according  to 
the  decree  for  illustrating  mercy  and  justice,  it  presents  a  ne- 
cessity for  the  existence  of  sin  and  misery,  as,  in  their  actual 
existence,  there  could  be  in  fact,  a  place,  for  the  decree,  made 
according  to  mercy  and  justice.  As  to  the  second,  I  grant 
also  that  there  could  be,  in  one  who  was  in  fact  neither  a  sin- 
ner, nor  miserable,  a  place  for  mercy  saving  from  sin  and 
possible  misery,  but  we  are  not  here  treating  of  mercy  so  con- 
sidered :  and  it  is  certain  that  mercy  and  judgment  exist  in  the 
Deity,  by  an  eternal  act,  but  it  is  in  the  first  action  of  those 
attributes.  In  a  second  act,  God  cannot  exercise  those  attri- 
butes, understood  according  to  the  mind  of  the  authors  of  that 
theory,  except  in  reference  to  a  sinful  and  actually  mis- 
erable being.  Lastly,  what  you  say  concerning  the  inter- 
nal, and  external  action  of  the  Deity,  and  these  conjoined, 
does  not  disturb,  in  any  greater  degree,  my  argument.  For 
neither  the  internal  action,  which  is  the  decree  of  God  in 
reference  to  the  illustration  of  his  glory,  by  mercy  and  puni- 
tive justice,  nor  the  external  action,  which  is  the  actual 
declaration  of  that  same  glory  through  mercy  and  justice,  nor 
both  conjoined  can  have  any  place  in  reference  to  a  man  who 
is  neither  sinful,  nor  miserable.  I  know,  indeed,  tliat,  to  tliose 
who  advocate  this  theory,  there  is  so  much  difierence  between  ' 
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internal  and  external  action,  that  is,  as  thej  say,  between  tlie 
decree  and  its  execution,  that  God  may  decree  salvation  ac- 
cording to  mercy  and  death  according  to  justice  to  a  person 
who  is  not  a  sinner,  but  may  not  really  save,  according  to  mercy, 
any  one,  unless.  He  is  a  sinner,  or  damn,  according  to  jus- 
tice, any  except  sinners.  But  I  deny  that  distinction  ;  indeed 
I  say  tJjat  God,  can  neither  will  nor  decree.^  by  internal  act, 
that  which  He  cannot  do,  by  external  act,  and  thus  the  object 
of  internal  and  external  action  is  the  same,  and  invested  with 
the  same  circumstances  :  whether  it  be  present  to  God,  in 
respect  to  his  eternal  intelligence  and  be  the  object  of  His 
decree,  or  be,  in  fact,  in  its  actual  existence,  present  to  Him 
and  the  object  of  the  execution  of  the  decree.  Hence,  I  can- 
not yet  decide  otherwise  concerning  that  theory,  than  that  it 
cannot  be  approved  by  those,  who  tliink  and  desire  to  speak 
according  to  the  Scriptures. 

The  ''two  statements"  which  you  think  "may  be  made,  of 
a  milder  character,  and  in  harmony  with  the  words  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  do  not  serve  to  explain  tljat  first  theory,  but 
are  additions,  by  whicli  it  is  very  much  changed,  and  which 
its  advocates  would  by  no  means  acknowledge,  as,  in   my 
opinion,  was  made  sufiiciently  manifest  in  my  statement  of  the 
same  theory  in  reply  to  your  third  answer,  and  may  be,  at  this 
time,  again  demonstrated  in  a  single  word.     For  those  very 
things,  which  you  make  the  mode  and  the  consequent  event 
of  predestination  and  reprobation,  are  styled,  by  the  authors 
of  that  first  theory,  the  cause,  and  the  principle  of  that  same 
decree,  and  also  the  end,  though  not  the  final  one,  which,  they 
affirm,  is  his  glory,    to  be  declared  by  mercy  and  justice. 
Again  they  acknowledge  no  grace  in  predestination  which  is 
not  mercy,  and  correctly  so,  for  the  grace,  which  is  towards 
man  considered  absolutely,  is  not  of  election :  also  they  do 
not  acknowledge  any  non-grace,  or  non-mercy,  which  is  not 
comprehended  in  punitive  justice.   Here  I  do  not  argue  against 
that  theory  thus  explained,  not  because  I  approve  it  in  all 
respects,  but  because  I  have,  this  time,  undertaken  to  examine 
what  I  affirm  to  be  the  view  of  Calvin  and  Beza  ;  other  mat- 
ters will  be  hereafter  considered.    I  will  notice  separately 
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what  things  are  here  brought  forward,  agreeing  with  that  view, 
thus  explained.  The  passages  of  Scripture  quoted  from  Matt. 
XXV,  and  Eph.  i,  in  which  it  is  taught  that  "God,  from  all 
eternity,  of  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  elected  some  to 
adoption,  sanctification,  and  a  participation  of  his  kingdom, 
60  far  fail  to  prove  the  common  view  that  on  the  contrary 
there  may  be  inferred  from  them  a  reference  to  sin,  as  a  con- 
dition requisite  in  the  object  of  benediction  and  election.  In 
the  former  passage,  the  blessed  are  called  to  a  participation  of 
the  kingdom,  which  God  has  prepared  for  them  from  eternity; 
but  in  whom  and  by  whom  ?  Is  it  not  in  Christ  and  by 
Christ  ?  Certainl}^ ;  then  it  was  p)repared  for  sinners,  not  for 
men  considered  in  general,  and  aj^art  from  any  respect  to  sin. 
For  "  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus  ;  for  he  shall  save  his 
people  from  their  sins."  (Matt,  i,  2.)  The  passage  from  Eph. 
i,  much  more  plainly  affirms  the  same  thing,  as  will  be  here- 
after proved  in  a  more  extended  manner,  when  I  shall  use 
that  passage,  avowedly  to  sustain  the  theory  which  makes  sin 
a  condition  requisite  in  the  object.  I  did  not  present  a  par- 
ticular reference  to  men,  as  a  cause,  which  I  wished  to  have 
kept  in  mind,  but  according  to  a  condition,  requisite  in  the 
object,  namely,  misery  and  sin.     This  I  still  require. 

The  distinction,  which  you  make  between  grace  and  mercy, 
is  according  to  fact  and  the  signification  of  terms,  but  in  this 
place  is  unnecessary.  For  no  grace,  bestowed  upon  man, 
originates  in  predestination,  as  there  is  no  grace,  previous  to 
predestination,  not  joined  with  mercy.  God  deals  with  angels 
according  to  grace,  not  according  to  mercy  saving  from  sin 
and  misery.  He  deals  with  us  according  to  mercy,  not  ac" 
cording  to  grace  in  contradistinction  to  mercy.  I  speak  here 
of  predestination.  According  to  that  mercy,  also,  is  our 
adoption  ;  it  is  not,  then,  of  men,  considered  in  their  original 
state,  but  of  sinners.  This  is  also  apparent  from  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  apostle,  who  calls  the  elect  and  the  reprobate 
"  vessels,"  not  of  grace  and  non-grace  but  of  "  mercy"  and 
"wrath."  The  relation  of  "vessels"  they  have  equally  and  in 
common  from  their  divine  creation,  sustainment,  and  govern- 
ment.   That  they  are  vessels  worthy  of  wrath,  deserving  it, 
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and  the  "cliiklren  of  wrath,"  (Eph.  ii,  3),  in  this  also  there  is 
110  dibtinctiou  among  them.     Bat  that  some  are  "  vessels  of 
wrath,"  that  is,  destined  to  wrat  •,  of  their  own  merit,  indeeJ, 
but  also  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  which  determines 
to  bring  wrath  upon  them  ;  while  others  are  "  vessels"  not  "of 
wrath"  but  "  of  mercj"  according  to  the  grace  of  God,  which 
determines  to  pardon  their  sin,  and  to  spare  tiiem,  thou-h 
worthy  of  wrath,  this  is  of  the   will  of  God,  making  a  dTs- 
tinction   between  the  two  classes;  which  discriminatTun  has 
Its  beginning  after  the  act  of  sin,  whether  we  consider  the 
internal  or  the  external  act  of  God.     From  this  it  is  apparent 
that  they  are  nut  on  this  account  vessels  of  wrath  because  they 
have   become  depraved,  the  just  consequence   of  which   ia 
wrath,  if  the  will  of  God  did  not  intervene,  which  determines 
that  this,  which  would  be  a  just  consequence  in  respect  to  all 
the  depraved,  should  be  a  necessary  consequence  in  respect  to 
those,  whom  alone  He  refuses  to  pardon,  as  lie  can  justly 
punish  all  and  had  decreed  to  pardon  some.     That  which  is 
'•  added  by  way  of  amplification"  is  contirmed  by  the  same 
arguments.     Fur  there  is  no  place  for  punitive  justice  except 
m  reference  to  the  sinner  ;  there  can  be  no  act  uf  that  m^rcy 
of  which  we  treat,  except  towards  the  miserable.     But  man' 
considc-red  in  his  natural  condition  is  neither  sinful  nor  mis-* 
erable,  therefore  that  justice  and  mercy   have  no  place  in 
reference  to  him.     Hence,  yuu,  my  brother,  will  see  that  the 
object  of  predestination,  made  according  tu  those  attributes 
and  so  understood,  cannot  be  man,  considered  in  genera] 
since  it  requires,  in   its  object,  the  circumstance  of  sin  and 
misery,  by  which  circumstance  man  is  restricted  to  a  determi- 
nate condition,  and  is  separated  from  a  general  consideration 
I  know,  indeed,  that,  if  the  general  consideration  is  admitted' 
no  one  of  thosa  p.irticular  considerations  is  excluded,  but  you 
also   Know  that  if  any  particular  relation  is  precisely  laid 
down,  that  universal  relation  is  excluded. 

I  du  not  think  that  it  is  to  be  altogether  conceded  that  in 
the  case  of  election  and  reprobation,  there  is  no  cunsiderat-on 
ot  well-doing  or  of  sin.  There  is  no  consideratiun  of  well- 
doing, It  is  true,  for  there  is  none  to  be  considered  ;  there  is 
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no  consideration  of  sin  as  a  cause  why  one,  and  not  another, 
should  be  reprobated,  but  there  is  a  consideration  of  sin  as  a 
meritorious  cause  of  the  possibility  of  the  reprobation  of  any 
individual,  and  as  a  condition  requisite  in  the  object,  as  I  have 
often  remarked,  and  shall,  hereafter,  often  remark,  as  occasion 
may  require.  In  what  respects,  those  theories  differ  was 
brieily  noticed  in  reply  to  your  first  answer.  When  God  is 
said  to  have  elected  persons,  as  not  created,  as  created  but  not 
fallen,  or  2,'^  fallen,  all  know  that  it  is  understood,  not  that 
they  are  in  fact  such,  but  that  they  are  considered  as  such,  for 
all  admit  that  God  elected  human  beings  from  eternity,  before 
they  were  created,  that  is,  by  the  internal  act ;  but  no  one 
says,  that  man  was  elected  by  the  external  act  before  he  was 
created ;  therefor8  a  reconciliation  of  those  theories  was  un- 
necessary, since  the  object  of  both  acts  is  one  and  the  same, 
and  considered  in  the  same  manner.  Besides  the  questions, 
when  the  election  was  made,  and  in  what  sense  it  was  con- 
sidered, are  different. 

I  wished  to  confirm  my  words  by  the  authority  of  your 
consent ;  whether  ignorantly,  will  be  proved  from  these  state- 
ments. You  make  man,  considered  as  a  sinner,  the  subject 
of  the  preparation  of  puuishment  according  to  justice,  which 
I,  agreeably  to  your  Theses,  have  called  reprobation,  and  you, 
according  to  your  opinion,  presuppose  sin  in  him  ;  but,  in  the 
first  theory,  they  make  sin  subordinate  to  that  same  decree. 
The  preterition,  which  the  same  theory  attributes  to  punitive 
justice,  you  attribute  to  the  freedom  ot  the  divine  goodness, 
and  you  exclude  punitive  justice  from  it,  when  you  make  man, 
not  yet  a  sinner,  the  subject  of  preterition.  Predestination, 
which  the  first  theory  ascribes  to  mercy,  in  contra-distinction 
to  grace,  your  Theses,  already  cited  (answers  2  and  4)  as- 
sign to  grace,  spoken  of  absolu'ely,  smce  they  consider  man 
in  the  state  of  nature  in  which  he  was  created  ;  but  you  make 
man,  as  a  sinner,  the  subject  of  grace,  as  conjoined  with 
mercy,  and  you  presuppose  sin.  That  first  theory,  on  the 
other  hand,  makes  sin  subordinate  to  that  predestination,  both 
of  which  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  be  true,  therefore,  in  this 
you  seem  to  agree  with  me,  as  you  ascribe  election  to  mercy, 
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onl  J  so  far  as  man  is  considered  miserable,  aud  preparation  of 
pimisbmeut  to  justice,  only  so  far  as  man  is  considered  sinful. 
Yon  reply,  that,  when  grace  is  presented,  as  the  genus,  mercy, 
as  the  species,  is  not  excluded,  and  mercy  being  presented,  as 
the  species,  grace,  as  the  genus,  is  not  excluded.  I  grant  it, 
but  affirm,  first,  that  grace  cannot  be  supposed  here  as  the 
genus,  for  grace,  spoken  of  generally,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  the  cause  of  any  act,  that  is,  any  special  act,  such  as  pre- 
destination. Again,  the  relation  of  grace  and  mercy  in  this 
case,  is  different  from  that  of  genus  and  species  :  for  they  are 
spoken  of,  in  an  opposite  manner,  as  two  different  species  of 
grace,  the  term  grace,  having  the  same  appellation  with  that 
of  the  genus,  referring  to  that  grace  which  regards  man  as 
created,  the  term  mercy,  receiving  its  appellation  from  its 
object,  referring  to  that  grace  which  regards  man  as  sinful  and 
miserable.  If  man  is  said  to  be  predestinated  according  to 
the  former,  the  latter  can  have  no  place  ;  if  according  to  the 
latter,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  former  can  have  no  place 
otherwise  the  latter  would  be  unnecessary.  Predestination 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  made  conjointly  according  to  both. 
My  conclusion  was,  therefore,  correct,  when  I  excluded  one 
species  by  the  supposition  of  the  other.  If  man  is  to  be  ex- 
alted to  supernatural  glory  from  a  natural  state,  this  work 
belongs  to  grace,  simply  considered,  and  in  contra-distinction 
to  mercy ;  if  from  a  corrupt  state,  it  belongs  to  grace  con- 
joined with  mercy,  that  is,  it  is  the  appropriate  work  of  mercy. 
Grace,  simply  considered  and  opposed  to  mercy,  cannot  effect 
the  latter,  mercy  is  not  necessary  for  the  former.  But  pre- 
destination is  of  such  grace  as  is  both  able  and  necessary  to 
effect  that  which  is  proposed  in  predestination. 

What  I  wrote  copulatively,  in  reference  to  the  passed  ly 
and  the  reprobate,  was  written  thus,  because  they  are  one 
subject.  But  that  they  are  not  the  same  in  relation,  is  admit- 
ted :  and  I  expressed  this  when  I  remarked  that  you  referred 
to  justice  only  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  namely,  the  reprobate, 
that  is,  the  damned.  In  my  second  proposition,  however,  I 
signided  that,  according  to  the  view  of  those  to  whom'  I 
ascribed  the  second  theory,  the  relation   of  pretention  was 
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different  from  that  of  prodamnatiOn,  wliich  I  there  called 
reprobation.  The  homonyiny  of  the  term  reprobation  is  ex- 
plained in  my  second  answer,  and  all  fault  is  removed  Irom 
me,  who  have  used  that  word  every  where  according  to  your 
own  idea.  But  it  is  very  apparent,  from  what  follows,  that 
you  dissent  from  the  authors  of  the  first  theory.  For  you 
assert  that  "  predestination  is  of  justice,"  but  that  preterition  or 
reprobation  is  according  to  justice,  but  not  "  of  justice  ;"  while 
the  authors  of  the  first  theory  ascribe  to  justice  the  cause  of 
reprobation,  however  understood,  whether  synecdochically,  or 
properly,  or  catachrestically,  that  is,  they  affirm  that  both  pre- 
terition and  predamnation  are  of  justice. 

But  how  are  election  and  preterition  "  the  work  of  free-will 
according  to  the  wisdom  of  God  and  damnation,  the  work  of 
necessary  will  according  to  the  justice  of  God  ?  I  have 
hitherto  thought,  with  our  theologians,  that  this  whole  decree 
■was  instituted  by  God,  in  the  exercise  of  most  complete  free- 
dom of  will,  and  I  yet  think  that  the  same  idea  is  true,  ac- 
cording to  the  declaration,  "  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will 
have  mercy,"  and  "  He  hath  mercy  on  whom  He  will  have 
mercy,  and  whom  He  will  He  hardeneth,"  (Rom.  ix,  15  &  18.) 
In  each  of  these  acts  God  exercises  equal  freedom.  For,  if 
God  necessarily  wills  in  any  case  to  punish  sin,  how  is  it  that 
He  does  not  punish  it  in  all  sinners  ?  If  He  punishes  it  in 
some,  but  not  in  others,  how  is  that  the  act  of  necessary  will  ? 
Who,  indeed,  does  not  ascribe  the  distinction  which  is  made 
among  persons,  equally  meriting  the  punishment,  to  the  free- 
will of  God  ?  Justice  may  demand  punishment  on  account 
of  sin,  but  it  demands  it  equally  in  reference  to  all  sinners 
without  distinction  ;  and,  if  there  is  any  discrimination,  it  is 
of  free-will,  demanding  punishment  as  to  these,  but  remitting 
sin  to  those.  But  it  was  necessary  that  punishment  should 
be  at  least  inflicted  on  some.  If  I  should  deny  that  this  was 
so  after  the  satisfaction  made  by  Christ,  how  will  it  be  proved  ? 
I  know  that  Aquinas,  and  other  of  the  Schoolmen,  affirm  that 
the  relation  of  the  divine  goodness  and  providence  demands 
that  some  should  be  elected  to  life,  and  that  others  should  be 
permitted  to  lall  into  sin  and  then  to  suffer  the  punishment  of 
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eternal  death,  and  that  God  was  free  to  decree  to  whom  life, 
and  to  wiiom  death  bliouid.  appertain,  according  to  his  will,  but 
their  arguiuents  sjeia  to  e  susceptible  of  refutation  from 
their  own  statements,  elsewhere  made  concerning  the  price  of 
our  reJemption  paid  by  Christ.  For  they  say  the  price  was 
snfficient  for  tiie  sins  of  all,  but  if  the  necessity  of  divine  jus- 
tice demands  that  some  sinners  should  be  damned,  then  the 
price  was  not  sufficient  for  all.  For  if  justice,  in  him  who 
receives  that  price,  necessarily  demands  that  some  should  be 
destitute  of  redemption,  then  it  must  have  been  offered  by  the 
i-edeemer  with  the  condition  that  there  must  always  remain 
to  the  necessity  of  justice,  some  satisfaction,  to  be  sought  else- 
where and  to  be  rendered  by  others.  Let  no  one  think  that 
the  last  affirmation  of  the  schoolmen  (that  concerning  the 
sufficiency  of  the  price),  which,  however,  they  borrowed  from 
the  fathers,  is  to  be  rejected,  for  it  could  be  proved,  if  neces- 
sary, by  plain  and  express  testimonies  from  the  Scripture. 

Let  us  now  come  to  my  second  argument,  whicli  was  this. 
A  theory,  by  which  God  is  neccessarily  made  the  author  of 
sin,  is  to  be  repudiated  by  all  christians,  and  indeed  by  all 
men  ;  for  no  man  thinks  that  the  being,  whom  he  considers 
divine,  is  evil  ; — But  according  to  the  theory  of  Calvin  and 
Beza  God  is  necessarily  made  the  uthor  of  sin  ; — ^Therefore 
it  is  to  be  repudiated.  The  proof  of  the  Minor,  is  evident 
from  these  words,  in  Avhich  they  say  that  "  God  ordained  tiiat 
man  should  fall  and  become  corrupt,  that  in  this  way  lie 
might  open  a  way  for  His  eternal  counsels."  For  he,  who 
ordains  that  man  should  fall  and  sin,  is  the  autlior  of  sin 
This,  my  argument,  is  firm,  nor  is  it  weakened  by  you^ 
answer.  The  word  ordain  is  indeed  ambiguous,  for  it  ])rop' 
erly  signifies  to  arrange  the  order  of  events  or  deeds,  and  in 
each  thing  according  to  its  own  mode,  in  which  sense  it  is 
almost  always  used  by  the  schoolmen  But  it  is  also  ap])lied 
to  a  simple  and  absolute  decree  o  the  will  determining  an 
action.  "What  then  ?  Does  it  follow,  because  I  have  used  a 
word,  which  is  ambiguous  and  susceptible  of  various  mean- 
ings that  I  f.m  chargeable  with  ambiguity?  I  think  not; 
unless  it  is  proved  that,  in  my  argument,  I  have  used  that 
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word  in  different  senses.  Otherwise  sound  reasoning  would 
be  exceedingly  rare,  since,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of 
tilings  and  the  paucity  of  words,  we  are  very  frequently  com- 
pelled to  use  words,  which  have  a  variety  of  meanings.  Ani« 
biguity  may  be  charged  when  a  word  is  used  in  different  senses 
in  the  same  argument.  Bat  I  used  that  word,  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  Major  and  in  the  Minor,  and  so  my  argument  is 
free  from  ambiguity.  I  affirm  that  this  is  evident  from  the 
argument  itself.  For  the  added  phrase  "  that  man  should 
fall"  signifies  that  the  word  ordain,  in  both  propositions,  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  simple  decree  in  reference  to  an  act'on,  or 
rather  to  a  simple  decree  that  something  should  be  done.  It 
cannot,  on  account  of  that  phrase,  be  referred  to  a  decree 
disposing  the  order  of  actions. 

Let  us  now  state  the  syllogism  in  a  few  words,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  compare  your  answer  with  the  argument. 

He  who  ordained  that  man  should  fall  and  become  depra- 
ved, is  the  author  of  the  fall  and  of  sin  ; 

God  ordained  that  man  should  fill  and  become  depraved ; 

Therefore,  God  is  the  author  of  sin. 

You  deny  the  Major,  if  the  word  ordain  is  understood  to 
mean  the  disposal  of  the  order  of  actions.  You  deny  the  Mi- 
nor if  the  same  word  is  used  to  mean  a  simple  decree  as  to  ac- 
tions, or  things  to  be  done.  This  is  true,  and,  in  it,  I  agree 
with  you.  But  what  if  the  same  word  in  the  Minor  signifies 
a  simple  decree,  &c.?  Then,  indeed,  even  by  your  own  ad- 
mission, the  Major  will  be  true.  Else  your  distinction  in  the 
word  is  uselessly  made,  if  the  Major  is  false,  however  the 
word  may  be  understood.  But  that  the  word  is  used  in  the 
Major  in  this  sense,  is  proved  by  the  phraseology,  "  He  who 
ordained  that  man  should  fall."  Then  you  say  that  the  Minor 
is  false  if  the  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we 
have  shown  that  it  is  used  in  the  Major,  and  so  the  conclusion 
does  not  follow.  I  reply,  that  the  question  between  us  is  not 
whether  that  Minor  is  true  or  false,  the  word  ordaiii  being 
used  for  the  decreeing  of  things  to  be  done,  but  whether  they 
affirm  it,  to  whom  the  first  theory  is  attributed.  If,  then,  they 
affirm  this,  and  the  Major  is  true,  then  it  follows  (and  in  this 
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you  agree  with  me,  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin.  For  you 
admit  that  he  is  the  author  of  sin,  who,  by  the  simple  decree 
and  determination  of  the  will,  ordains  that  sin  shall  be  com" 
mitted.  Calvin  and  Beza  assert  this  in  plain  and  most  manifest 
declarations,  needing  no  explanation,  and  by  no  riieans  admit- 
ting that  explanation  of  the  word  ordain^  which,  as  you  say 
and  I  acknowledge,  is  proper.  I  wish  also  that  it  might  be 
shown  in  what  way  the  necessity  of  the  commission  of  sin, 
can  depend  on  the  ordination  and  decree  of  God  otherwise 
than  by  the  mode  of  cause,  either  efficient  or  deficient,  which 
deficiency  is  reduced  to  efficiency,  when  the  efficiency  of  that 
which  is  deficient  is  necessary  to  the  avoidance  of  sin.  Beza 
himself  concedes  that  it  is  incomprehensible  how  God  can 
be  free  from  and  man  be  obnoxious  to  guilt,  if  man  fell  by 
the  ordination  of  God,  and  of  necessity. 

This,  then,  was  to  be  done :  their  theory  was  to  be  freed 
from  the  consequence  of  that  absurdity,  which,  in  my  argu- 
ment, I  ascribe  to  it.  It  was  not,  however,  necessary  to  show 
how  God  ordained  sin,  and  that  He  is  not  indeed  the  author  of 
sin.  I  agree  with  you,  both  in  the  explanation  of  that  ordina- 
tion, and  in  the  assertion  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin. 
Calvin  himself,  and  Beza  also,  openly  deny  that  God  is  the 
author  of  sin,  although  they  define  ordination  as  we  have  seen, 
but  they  do  not  show  how  these  two  things  can  be  reconciled. 
I  wish,  then,  that  it  might  be  shown  plainly,  and  with  perspi- 
cuity, that  God  is  not  made  the  author  of  sin  by  that  decree, 
or  that  the  theory  might  be  changed,  since  it  is  a  stumbling 
block  to  many,  indeed  to  some  a  cause  of  separating  from 
us,  and  to  very  many  a  cause  of  not  uniting  with  us.  But  I 
am  altogether  persuaded  that  you  also  perceive  that  conse- 
quence, but  prefer  to  free  the  theory  of  those  men  from  an 
absurd  and  blasphemous  consequence,  by  a  fit  explanation, 
than  to  charge  that  consequence  to  it.  This  is  certainly  the 
part  of  candor  and  good  will,  but  used  to  no  good  purpose, 
since  the  gloss,  as  they  sa}'-,  is  contrary  to  the  text,  which  is 
manifest  to  any  one  who  examines  and  compares  the  text  with 
the  gloss. 
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Those  two  questions,  which  jou  present  to  jourself,  do  not 
affect  iny  argument,  when  the  matter  is  thus  explained. 

Yet  I  am  delighted  with  your  beantifnl  and  elegant  discus- 
sion of  those  questions.  Eut  I  would  ask,  in  opposition  to  the 
theory  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  "How  can  these  movements  of 
the  will  he  called  its  own  and  free^  when  tlie  act  of  the  Avill 
is  determined  to  one  direction  by  the  decree  of  God  ?"  Then, 
*' Why  did  God  place  the  will  in  man,  if  lie  was  unwilling 
that  he  should  enjoy  the  liberty  of  its  use?'  For  these 
questions  are  necessarily  to  be  answered  by  those  authors,  if 
they  do  not  wish  to  leave  their  theory  without  defence.  It  is 
therefore,  apparent  from  these  things  that  my  argument  does  not 
fail,  but  remains  linn  and  unmoved,  since  all  things  which 
you  have  adduced,  are  aside  from  that  argument,  which  did 
not  seek  to  conclude,  as  my  own  views,  that  God  is  the  author 
of  sin  (far  from  me  be  even  the  thought  of  that  abominable 
blasphemy),  but  to  prove  that  this  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  theory  of  Calvin  and  Beza  :  which  (I  confidently  say) 
has  not  been  confuted  by  you  :  nor  can  it  be  at  all  confuted, 
since  you  use  the  word  ordain  in  a  sense  different  from  that 
in  which  they  use  it,  and  from  that  sense,  according  to  which 
if  God  should  be  said  to  have  ordained  sin,  nothing  less  could 
Le  inferred  than  that  He  is  the  author  of  sin. 

I  said,  moreover,  that  the  theory  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  in 
which  they  state  that  God  ordained  that  man  should  fall  and 
become  depraved,  could  not  be  explained  so  that  God  should 
not  be  made  by  it  the  author  ot  sin,  by  the  distinctions  of  the 
act,  and  the  evil  in  the  act,  of  necessity  and  coaction,  of  the 
decree  and  its  execution,  of  efficacious  and  permissive  decree, 
as  the  latter  is  explained  by  the  authors  of  that  theory  agree- 
ably to  it,  nor  by  the  diff2rent  relation  of  the  divine  decree 
and  of  human  nature  or  of  man,  nor  by  the  addition  of  the 
end,  namely,  that  the  whole  ordination  was  designed  for  the 
illustration  of  the  glory  of  God.  You  seem  to  me,  reverend 
sir,  not  to  have  perceived  for  what  purpose  I  presented  these 
things,  for  I  did  not  wish  to  present  any  new  course  of  reason- 
ing against  that  first  theory,  but  to  confirm  my  previous  ob- 
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jection  by  a  refutation  of  those  answer?,  wliicli  are  usually 
presented  by  the  defendei-s  of  that  theory,  to  the  objection 
which  I  made,  that,  by  it,  God  is  made  the  author  of  sin.    For 
tliey,  in  order  to  repel  the  charge  from  tlieir  theory,  never 
make  the  reply  which  has  been  presented  by  you,  for,  sliould 
they  do  this,  tliey  would  necessarily  depart  from  their  own 
theory,  which  is  wholly  changed,  if  the  word  ordain,  which 
they   use,   signifies  not   to   decree   that  sin  sould  be    com- 
mitted, but  to  arrange  the  order  of  its  commission,  as  you  ex- 
plain that  word.     But  to  show  that  it  does  not  follow  from 
their  theory,  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  they  adduce  the 
the  distinctions  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  have  diligently 
gathered  from  their  various  writings  ;  which  ought  to  be  done 
before  that  accusation  should  be     ade  against  their  theory. 
For,  if  I  could  find  any  explanation  of  that  theory,  any  dis- 
tinction, by  which  it  could  be  relieved  of  that  charge,  it  would 
have  pertained  to  ray  conscience,  not  to  place  upon  it  the  load 
of  such  a  consequence.     Your  distinction  in  the  word  ordain 
indeed  removes  the  difficulty,  but,  in  such  a  way,  that,  by  one 
and  the  same  effort,  it  removes  the  theory  from  which  I  proved 
that  the  difficulty  followed.     Prove  that  the  authors  of  that 
theory  assert  that  God  ordained  sin  in  no  other  sense  than  that,  in 
which  you  have  shown  that  the  word  is  properly  used,  and  I 
shall  obtain  that  which  I  wish,  and  I  will  concede  that  those 
distinctions  were  unnecessary  for  the  defence  of  that  theory. 
For  the  word  ordai    used  in  your  sense,  presupposes  the  per- 
petration of  sin  ;    in  their  sense,  it  precedes  and  proposes  its 
perpetration,  for  "  Go    ordained  that  man  should  fall  and  be- 
come depraved,"  not  that  from  a  being,  fallen  and  depraved, 
He  should  make  whatever  the  order  of  the  divine  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  justice  might  demand.    There  is  here,  then,  no 
wandering  beyond  the  appropriate  range  of  the  discussion. 
You  say  that  all  those  distinctions  pertain    n  common  to  the 
question  of  providence,  and  therefore  the  ordination  of  sin 
pertains  in  common  to  the  question  of  providence.     If,  how- 
ever, the  authors  of  the  first  theory  have  ascribed  the  ordina- 
tion of  sin  to  the  divine  predestination,  why  should  it  cause 
surprise,  that  those  distinctions  should  also  be  referred  to  the 
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same  predestination?  There  is,  in  this  ease,  then,  no  blame 
to  be  attached  to  me,  that  I  have  mentioned  these  distinctions. 
On  the  contrary,  I  shouki  have  been  in  fauU.,  if,  omitting  ref- 
erence to  those  distinctions,  I  should  have  made  an  accusation 
against  their  theorj^,  which  they  are  accustomed  to  defend 
against  this  accusation  by  means  of  those  distinctions. 

But  since  you  do  not,  by  your  explanation,  relieve  their  the- 
ory from  that  objection,  and  I  have  said  that  those  distinctions 
do  not  avail  for  its  relief  and  defence,  it  will  not  be  useless 
that  I  should  prove  my  assertion,  not  for  your  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  those,  who  hold  that  opinion,  since  they  think  that 
it  can  be  suitably  defended  by  these  distinctions. 

They  use  the  first  distinction  thus  :  "  In  &in  there  are  two 
things,  tlie  act  and  its  sivfulnessy  God,  by  his  own  ordina- 
tion, is  the  author  of  the  act,  not  of  the  sinfulness  in  the  act. 
I  will  first  consider  the  distinction,  then  the  answer  which 
they  deduce  from  it.  This  distinction  is  very  commonly  made, 
and  seems  to  have  some  truth,  but  to  one  examining,  with  dili- 
gence, its  falsity,  in  most  respects,  will  be  apparent.  For  it 
is  not,  in  general  or  universally,  applicable  to  all  sin.  All 
sins,  especially,  which  are  committed  against  prohibitory  laws, 
styled  sins  of  commission,  reject  this  distinction.  For  the  acts 
themselves  are  forbidden  by  the  law,  and  therefore,  if  perpe- 
trated, they  are  sins.  This  is  the  formal  relation  of  sin? 
thatit  is  something  done  contrary  to  law.  It  is  true  that  the 
act  in  that  it  is  such,  would  not  be  sin,  if  the  law  had  not 
been  enacted,  but  then  it  is  not  an  act,  having  evil  or  sinful- 
ness. Let  the  law  be  absent,  the  act  is  naturally  good  :  in- 
troduce the  law,  and  the  act  itself  is  evil,  as  forbidden,  not 
that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  act  which  can  be  called  unlaw- 
fulness (avofxia)  or  sin.  I  will  make  the  matter  clear  by  an  ex. 
ample.  The  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  if  it  had  been  per- 
mitted to  the  human  will  as  right,  would,  in  no  way,  be  sin, 
nor  any  part  of  sin,  it  would  not  contain  any  element  of  sin  ; 
but  the  same  act,  forbidden  by  law,  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  sinful,  if  perpetrated  ;  I  refer  to  the  act  itself,  and  not  to 
any  thing  in  the  act  to  which  the  term  evil  can  be  applied. 
For  that  act  was  simply  made  illicit  by  the  enactment  of  the 
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law.  I  shall  have  attained  ray  object  here  in  a  single  word, 
by  shnply  asking  that  the  sinfulness  in  that  act  may  be  shown 
separately  from  the  act  itself.  That  distinction,  however,  had 
a  place  in  acts  which  are  performed  according  to  a  preceptive 
law,  but  not  according  to  a  due  mode,  order,  or  motive.  Thus 
he,  who  gives  alms,  that  he  may  be  praised  does  a  good  act 
badly,  and  there  is,  in  that  deed  both  the  act  and  the  evil  of 
the  act  according  to  which  it  is  called  sin.  But  the  sin  which 
man  perpetrated  at  the  beginning,  of  the  ordination  of  God, 
was  a  sin  of  commission  ;  it  therefore  affords  no  place  for 
that  distinction.  This  fundamental  principle  having  been  es- 
tablished, the  answer,  deduce  i  from  that  distinction,  is  at  once 
refuted.  Yet  let  us  look  at  it.  "  God,"  they  say,  "  is,  by  or- 
dination, the  author  of  the  act,  not  of  the  evil  in  the  act."  I 
affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  God  ordained  that  act,  not  as  an 
act,  but  as  it  is  an  evil  act.  He  ordained  that  the  glory 
of  His  mercy  and  justice  should  be  illustrated,  of  his  pardon- 
ing mercy,  and  His  punitive  justice ;  but  that  glory  is  illustra- 
ted not  by  the  act  as  such,  but  as  it  is  sinful,  and  as  an  evil 
act.  For  the  act  needs  remission,  not  as  such,  but  as  evil ;  it 
deserves  punishment,  not  as  such,  but  as  evil.  The  declara- 
tion, then,  of  His  glory  by  mercy  and  justice,  is  by  the  act  as 
it  is  evil,  not  as  it  is  an  act ;  therefore  that  ordination  which 
had  its  end,  the  illustration  of  that  glory,  was  not  of  the  act 
as  such,  but  as  evil,  and  of  sin,  as  sin  and  transgression.  That 
distinction,  therefore,  is  useless  in  repelling  the  objection, 
which  I  have  urged  against  that  theory.  I  add,  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  subject,  that  if  God  efficaciously  determines  the 
will  to  the  material  of  sin,  or  to  depraved  objects,  though  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  He  does  not  determine  the  will  to  an 
evil  decision,  in  respect  to  the  evil,  He  is  still  made  the  author 
of  sin,  since  man  himself  does  not  will  the  evil  in  respect  to 
the  evil,  and  the  devil  does  not  solicit  to  evil  in  respect  to 
the  evil,  but  in  respect  to  that  which  is  delectable,  and  yet  he 
is  said  to  induce  persons  to  sin. 

The  second  distinction  is  that  of  neceesity  and  coadion. 
They  use  it  in  this  way.  If  the  decree  of  God,  in  which  he 
ordained  that  man  should  fall,  compelled  him  to  sin,  then 
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would  God,  by  that  decree,  become  the  author  of  sin,  and  man 
"would  be  free  from  guilt :  but  that  decree  did  not  compel  man, 
It  onlj  imposed  a  necessity  upon  him  so  that  be  conld  not 
but  sin  ;  whicli  necessity  does  not  take  away  his  lihei-ty 
Therefore,  man,  since  he  sins  freely,  the  decree  being  in  force, 
is  the  cause  of  his  own  fall,  and  God  is  i'vee  from  the  re- 
sponsibility. Let  us  now  consider  this  distinction,  and  the 
use  made  of  it. 

]S"ecessity  and  coaction  differ  as  genus  and  species.  For  ne- 
cessity comprehends  coaction  in  itself.  Necessity  also  is  two- 
fold, one  from  an  internal,  the  other  from  an  external  cause ; 
the  one,  natural,  the  other,  violent.  Necessity,  from  an  exter- 
nal cause  and  violent,  is  also  called  coaction,  whether  it  be 
used  contrary  to  nature,  or  against  the  will,  as  when  a  stone 
is  projected  upwards,  and  a  strong  man  makes  use  of  the  hand 
of  a  weaker  person  to  strike  a  third  person.  The  former  has 
the  name  of  the  genus,  necessity^  but  is  referred  to  a  specific 
idea,  by  a  contraction  of  the  mental  conception.  There  is, 
then,  between  these  two  species,  some  agreement,  as  tliey  bo- 
long  to  the  same  genus,  and  some  discrepancy,  since  each  has 
its  own  form.  But  it  is  now  to  be  considered  whether  they  so 
differ  that  coaction  alone,  and  not  that  other  species  of  neces- 
sity, is  contrary  to  freedom ;  and  whether  he  who  compels  to 
sin  is  the  cauee  of  sin,  and  not  he  who  necessitates  without 
compulsion.  They  indeed  affirm  this,  who  use  this  distinc- 
tion. First,  in  reference  to  freedom  ;  it  is  opposed  directly 
to  necessity,  considered  in  general,  whether  natural  or  com- 
pulsive ,  for.  each  of  these  species  causes  the  inevitability  of 
the  act.  For  a  cause  acts  freely  when  it  has  the  power  to  sus- 
pend its  action.  Some  say  that  freedom  is  fully  consistent 
with  natural  necessity,  and  refer  to  the  example  of  the  Deity, 
who  is,  by  nature  and  freely,  good.  But  is  God  freely  good? 
Such  an  aflBrmation  is  not  very  far  from  blasphemy.  His  own 
goodness  exists  in  God,  naturally  and  most  intimately  ;  it  does 
not  then  exist  in  Him  freely.  I  know  that  a  kind  of  freedom 
of  complacency  is  spoken  of  by  the  Schoolmen,  but  contrary 
to  the  very  nature  and  definition  of  freedom.  We  say,  in  refer- 
ence to  sin,  that  he  is  the  cause  of  sin,  who  necessitates  to  the 
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comraisslon  of  sin,  by  any  act  whatever  of  necessitation,  wheth- 
er internal  or  external,  whether  by  internal  suasion,  motion, 
or  leading,  which  the  will  necessarily  obeys,  or  by  an  ajjplica- 
tion  of  external  violence,  which  the  wi)I  is  not  able,  though  it 
may  desire,  to  resist ;  though,  in  that  case,  the  act  would  not 
be  voluntary.  He,  indeed  sins  more  grievously,  who  uses  tlie 
former  act,  than  he,  who  uses  the  latter.  For  the  former  has 
this  effect,  that  the  will  may  consent  to  the  sin,  but  the  latter 
has  no  such  effect,  though  that  consent  is  not  according  to  the 
mode  of  free-will,  but  according  to  that  of  nature,  in  which 
mode  only,  God  can  so  move  the  wnll,  that  it  may  be  moved 
necessarily,  that  is,  that  it  cannot  but  be  moved.  And  in  this 
relation,  the  will,  as  it  consents  by  nature  to  sin,  is  free  from 
guilt ;  for  sin,  as  such,  is  of  free-will,  and  tend  towards  its 
object,  according  to  the  mode  of  its  own  freedom.  The  law  is 
enacted  not  for  nature  but  for  the  will,  ior  the  will  as  it  acts 
not  according  to  the  mode  of  nature,  but  accordino-  to  the 
mode  of  freedom.  That  distinction  is,  therefore,  vain  and 
does  not  relieve  the  first  theory  from  the  objection  made 
against  it.  If  any  one  wishes,  with  greater  joertinacity,  still 
to  defend  the  idea,  that  one  and  the  same  act  can  be  per- 
formed freely  and  necessarily,  in  different  respects,  necessari- 
ly in  respect  to  the  first  cause,  which  ordains  it,  but  freely  and 
contingently  in  respect  to  the  second  cause,  let  him  consider 
that  contingency  and  necessity  differ  not  in  certain  respects 
but  in  their  entire  essence,  and  that  they  divide  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  being,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  coincident.  That  is 
necessary  which  cannot  iail  to  be  done;  that  is  contino-ent 
which  can  fail  to  be  done.  These  are  contradictions  which 
can  in  no  way  be  attributed  to  the  same  act.  The  will  tends 
freely  to  its  own  object,  when  it  is  not  determined,  to  a  single 
direction,  by  a  superior  power  ;  but,  when  that  determination 
is  made  by  any  decree  of  God,  it  can  no  longer  be  said  to  tend 
freely  to  its  own  object ;  for  it  is  no  longer  a  principle,  havino- 
dominion  and  power  over  its  own  acts.  Did  it  not  pertain  to 
the  nature  of  the  bones  of  Christ,  (which  they  present  as  an 
example,)  to  be  broken  ?  Yet  they  could  not  be  broken  on  ac- 
count of  the  decree  of  God.    I  reply,  that  the  divine  determi- 
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nation  being  removed,  they  could  be  broken  ;  but,  tliat  deter- 
mination, being  presenled  by  the  decree  of  God,  they  could 
not  at  all  be  broken,  that  is,  it  was  necessary,  not  contingent, 
that  they  should  remain  unbroken.  Did  God,  therefore, 
change  the  nature  of  the  bones'^  That  was  not  necessary. 
He  only  prevented  the  act  of  breaking  the  bones,  which  were 
liable  by  their  nature  to  be  broken,  which  act  could  have  been 
performed,  and  would  have  been,  if  God  had  not  anticipated 
it  by  Ilis  decree,  and  by  an  act  according  to  that  decree.  For 
our  Lord  gave  up  the  ghost  when  the  soldiers  were  approach- 
ing the  cross  to  break  his  bones,  and  were  about  to  use  the 
breaking  of  his  legs  to  accelerate  his  death.  That  I  may  not 
be  tedious,  I  will  not  refute  all  the  objections  ;  but  I  am  per- 
suaded, from  what  has  been  presented,  that  they  are  all  suscepti- 
ble of  refutation. 

The  third  distinction  is  that  of  the  decree  and  its  execution. 
They  use  it  thus  ;  though  God  may  have  decreed  from  eterni- 
ty to  devote  certain  persons  to  death,  and,  that  this  may  be 
possible,  may  have  ordained  that  they  should  fall  into  sin,  yet 
He  does  not  execute  that  decree,  by  their  actual  condemnation, 
until  after  the  persons  themselves  have  become  sinful  by  their 
own  act,  and,  therefore,  He  is  free  from  responsibility.  I  an- 
swer that  the  fact  that  the  execution  of  the  decree  is  subse- 
quent to  the  act  of  sin,  does  not  free  from  responsibility  him, 
who,  by  his  own  decree,  has  ordained  that  sin  should  occur, 
that  he  might  afterwards  punish  it ;  indeed  he,  who  has  or- 
dained and  decreed  that  sin  should  be  committed,  cannot  just- 
ly punish  sin  after  its  commission ;  he  cannot  justly  punish  a 
deed,  the  doing  of  which  he  has  ordained ;  he  cannot 
be  the  ordainer  of  the  puishment,  who  was  the  ordainer  of  the 
crime.  Augustine  rightly  says,  "  God  can  ordain  the  pun- 
ishment of  crimes,  not  the  crimes  themselves,"  that  is.  He  can 
ordain  that  they  should  take  place.  I  have  already  demon- 
strated that  man  does  not  become  depraveGl  of  his  own  fault, 
if  God  has  ordained  that  he  should  fall  and  become  de- 
praved. 

The  fourth  distinction  is  that  of  efficacious  and  permissive 
decree',    which   distinction,  rightly   explained,  removes  the 
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whole  difficulty,  but  it  removes  also  the  theory,  by  which  God 
is  affirmed  to  have  ordained  that  sin  should  take  place.  The 
authors,  however,  of  the  first  theory  endeavor  to  sustain  that 
theory  by  reference  to  permissive  decree.  They  affirm  that 
God  does  not  effect,  but  decrees  and  ordains  sin,  and 
that  this  is  done  not  by  an  efficacious,  but  by  a  permissive  de- 
cree ;  and  they  so  explain  a  permissive  decree,  that  it  coin- 
cides with  one,  which  is  efficacious.  For  they  explain  jt^en/zis- 
sion  to  be  an  act  of  the  divine  will,  by  which  God  does  not 
bestow,  on  a  rational  creature,  that  grace,  which  is  necessary 
for  the  avoidance  of  sin.  This  action,  joined  with  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law,  embraces  in  itself  the  whole  cause  of  sin.  For 
he,  who  imposes  a  law  which  cannot  be  observed  without 
grace,  and  denies  grace  to  him,  on  whom  the  law  is  imposed, 
is  the  cause  of  sin  by  the  removal  of  the  necessary  hindrance. 
But  more  on  this  point  hereafter. 

On  the  contrary,  if  permissive  decree  be  rightly  explained, 
it  is  certain  that  He,  who  has  decreed  to  permit  sin,  is  by  no 
means  the  cause  of  sin  ;  for  the  action  of  his  will  has  reference 
to  its  own  permission,  not  to  sin.  Kor  are  these  two  things, 
God,  in  the  exercise  of  His  will,  permits  sin,  and,  God  wills 
sin,  equivalent.  For,  the  object  of  the  will  is,  in  the  former 
case,  permission,  in  the  latter,  sin.  On  the  contrary  rather, 
the  conclusion,  God  permits,  therefore.  He  does  not  will^  a 
sinful  act,  is  valid,  for  he  who  wills  any  thing  does  not  per- 
mit the  same  thing.  Permission  is  a  sign  of  want  of  action 
in  the  will.  That  distinction,  then,  does  not  relieve  the  first 
theory. 

The  fifth  distinction  is  that  of  the  divine  decree  and  human 
nature,  which  they  use  thus  : — sin,  if  you  consider  the  divine 
decree,  is  necessary  ;  but  if  you  have  reference  to  human  na- 
ture, which  is  equally  free  and  flexible  in  every  direction,  it 
is  freely  and  contingently  committed;  and,  therefore,  the 
whole  responsibility  is  to  be  placed  on  human  nature,  as  the 
proximate  cause.  We  have  discussed  this,  previously,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  second  distinction,  and  have  sufficiently  refu- 
ted it. 
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TIjgj  make  another  use  of  the  same  distinction,  by  a  diverre 
respect  of  the  ends,  which  God  has  proposed  to  Himself  in 
His  decree,  and  which  are  proposed  to  man  in  the  commis- 
sion of  sin.  '^  For,"  they  say,  "God  intends,  in  His  d'^^cree, 
to  ilhistrate  His  own  glory,  but  man  intends  to  gratify  his  own 
desiie  ;  and  though  man  dues  the  very  tiling,  which  is  divine- 
ly decreed,  lie  does  not  do  it  because  it  is  decreed,  bnt  be- 
cause his  will  so  inclines  him.  I  reply,  first;  a  good  end  does 
not  aj)pr()ve,  or  make  good,  an  action  which  is  unlawfnl  in  it- 
self; for  "  we  are  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ;"  but  it 
is  evil  to  onUiiii  that  sin  shall  be  committed.  Secondly,  that 
man,  to  satisfy  his  own  desire,  should  do  that  which  God  has 
forbidden,  also  I'esults  from  the  decree  of  G<»(1,  and,  therefore, 
man  is  relieved  from  responsibility.  Thii'dly,  though  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  divine  decree  is  not  the  end  which  moves  man 
to  the  comiriission  of  sin,  yet  that  same  thing  is  the  cause 
which,  by  a  gentle,  silent,  and  imperceptible,  yet  efficacious, 
movement  effects  that  man  should  sin,  or,  rather,  connnit  that 
act  which  God  had  decreed  should  be  committed,  which,  then, 
in  respect  to  man,  cannot  be  called  sin. 

Finally,  the  last  defence  consists  in  a  reference  to  the  eiidj 
of  which  they  make  this  use  :  "  We  are  accustomed  to  state 
the  decree  of  God,  not  in  these  terms,  that  'God  has  determin- 
ed to  adjudge  some  men  to  eternal  death  and  condemnation,' 
but  we  add,  'that  His  justice  may  be  illustrated  to  the  glory 
of  his  name.'" 

I  answer,  that  the  addition  does  not  deny  the  previous  state- 
ment, (tor  this  is  confirmed  by  the  rendering  of  the  cause,)  and 
the  addition,  even  of  the  best  e7id,  does  not  justify  an  action 
which  is  not  in  itself  formally  good,  as  has  before  been  stated. 
From  these  things,  then,  it  is  a];p.uvnt,  that  these  grounds  of 
defence  are  insufficient,  and  avail  nothing  for  the  defence  of 
that  theory  whicii  states  that  God  ordained  that  men  should 
fall  and  become  depraved,  in  order  to  open  to  Himself,  in  that 
mannei',  a  way  lor  the  execution  of  the  decree  which  He  had, 
from  eternity,  determined  and  proposed  tu  Himself,  lor  the 
illusiration  of  His  own  gloj-y  by  mercy  and  jutt.ce.     If  any 
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one  may  think  that  any  other  distinction  or  explanation  can 
be  presented,  by  which  that  theory  may  be  defended  and  vin- 
dicated, I  shall  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  pleased,  if  this  is 
done.  But  let  him  be  cantious  not  to  change  the  theory  or 
add  to  it  any  thing  inconsistent  with  it. 

You  mention,  at  the  end  of  your  sixth  answer,  an  objec- 
tion to  your  view  ; — "  Then  the  judgments  of  God  depend  on 
contingency,  and  are  based  on  things  contingent,  if  they  have 
reference  to  man  as  a  sinner,  and  to  his  sin."    I  must  examine 
this  with  diligence,  since  it  also  lies  against  my  view,  in  that  I 
think  that  sin  must  be  presupposed  in  the  object  of  the  divine 
decree.    It  is  most  manifest,  from  the  Scriptures,  that  many 
of  the  judgments  of  God  are  based  on  sin,  which,  yet,  cannot 
be  said,  to  depend  on  sin.     It  is  one  thing  to  make  sin  the  ob- 
ject and  occasion  of  the  divine  judgments,  and  another  to  make 
it  the  cause  of  the  same.    The  judgment,  which  God  pro- 
nounces in  reference  to  sin,  He  pronounces  freely,  nor  does 
this  depend  on  sin,  for  He  can  suspend  it,  or  substitute  another 
in  its  place ;  yet  it  is  based  on  sin,  because,  apart  from  sin, 
He  could  not  thus  judge.     But  sin  is  contingent,  or  contin- 
gently  committed.     Therefore,   the   judgments  of  God  are 
based  on  things  contingent.     I  deny  the  consequence.    The 
judgments  of  God  are  based  on  sin,  not  as  it  is  committed 
contingently,  but  as  it  is  certainly  and  infallibly  foreseen  by 
God.    Therefore,  the  sight  of  God  intervenes  between  sin  and 
judgment,  and  thus,  judgment  is  based  on  the  certain  and 
infallible  vision  of  God.     Then  that  which  exists,  so  far  as  it 
exists,  is  necessary.     But  the  judgments  of  God  are  based  on 
sin,  already  committed  and  in  existence.     In  your  answer, 
however,  I  could  wish  that  it  might  be  explained  to  me  how 
those  things,  which  are  contingent,  depend  on  the  ordination 
of  God,  whether   according  to  the  source  or  the  act,  the  word 
ordination  having  reference  to  a  decree  that  certain  things 
shall  be  done,  not  to  the  disposal  of  the  order  in  which  they 
shall  be  done,  for  so  the  word  is  to  be  understood  in  this  place. 
For,  though  God  has  appointed  the  mode  of  contingency  in 
nature,  yet  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  contingencies 
have  their  source  in  the  ordination  of  God.     For  a  cause, 
7  TOL.  m. 
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which  is  free  and  governs  its  own  action,  can  suspend  or  car- 
ry forward  a  contingent  act,  according  to  its  own  will ;  so  also 
in  reference  to  the  act.  I  do  not,  therefore,  understand  in 
what  way  contingencies,  which  are  such  in  themselves,  are 
not  contingencies  to  God,  from  the  fact  that  He  has  establish- 
ed the  mode  of  contingency  in  nature.  Sin  is  not,  in  any  mode 
and  in  respect  to  anything,  necessary.  Therefore,  sin  is  also  con- 
tingent to  God,  that  is,  it  is  considered  by  God  as  done  con- 
tingently, though  in  His  certain  and  infallible  sight,  on  ac- 
count of  the  infinity  of  the  divine  knowledge.  Nor  is  it  the 
same  idea,  that  a  thing  should  be  really  contingent  to  the  su- 
preme cause,  and  that  a  thing,  truly  contingent  in  itself,  should 
be  considered  as  contingent  by  that  supreme  cause.  For  it  is 
understood  that  nothing  can  be  accidental  or  contingent  to 
God,  for  He  is  immutable.  He  is  entirely  uncompounded, 
and,  as  Being  and  Essence,  belongs  to  Himself  alone.  But  the 
knowledge  of  God  considers  things  as  they  are,  though  with 
vision  far  exceeding  the  nature  of  all  things. 


SEVENTH  PEOPOSITION  OF  ARMmiUS. 

I  WILL  not  now  adduce  other  reasons  why  that  theory  is  not 
satisfactory  to  me,  since  I  perceive  that  you  treat  it  in  a  mode 
and  respect  difi'erent  from  mine.  I  come  then  to  the  theory 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  to  which,  I  think,  you  also  gave  your  as- 
sent, and  presented  proofs  from  the  Scriptures,  and  I  will 
openly  state  that,  of  which  I  complain.  I  would  pray  you  not 
to  be  displeased  with  the  liberty,  which  I  take,  if  your  good 
will  towards  me  was  not  most  manifest. 


ANSWEK   OF   JUNIUS   TO   THE   SEVENTH   PROPOSITION. 

I  should  prefer  that  those  "  other  reasons,"  whatever  they 
might  be,  had  been  presented,  that^  I  might  dispose  of  the 
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whole  matter,  (if  possible,)  at  the  same  time,  for  I  desire  that 
mj  opinion  should  be  known  to  you  without  any  dissin.ula- 
tion,  and  that  your  expectation  should  be  satisfied.  Never- 
theless,  I  hope,  that,  in  your  wisdom,  you  will  perceive,  from 
what  I  have  already  said,  and  shall  yet  say,  either  what  my 
opinion  is  concerning  those  reasons,  or  what  there  may  be, 
according  to  my  view,  in  which  your  mind  may  rest,  (which 
may  the  Lord  grant).  The  theory  of  Thomas  Aquinas  I 
unite  with  the  other,  I  do  not  follow  it.  But  I  will,  briefly 
and  in  a  few  words,  explain  what  I  shall  state  in  this  argu- 
ment, and  in  what  mode,  from  the  word  of  God,  and  what 
does  not  please  me  in  that  theory,  noticing  the  words  of  your 
writing  in  the  same  order. 


EEPLY   OF  AKMINIUS   TO   THE   ANSWER  TO   THE   SEVENTH 
PKOPOSITION. 

If  I  thought,  indeed,  that  you  considered  that  first  theory,  as 
it  is  explained  by  its  authors,  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
Scriptures,  I  would,  in  every  way,  attempt  to  divest  you  of 
that  idea,  but  I  see  that  you  so  explain  it,  as  greatly  to  change 
it ;  on  which  account  I  am  persuaded  that  you  judge  that,  un- 
less it  be  explained  according  to  your  interpretation,  it  is,  by 
no  means,  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures.  You  will  also 
allow  me,  my  brother,  to  repeat,  that,  in  your  entire  answer, 
you  have  not  relieved  that  theory  from  any  objection.  For  it 
remains  valid,  that  "  God  is  made  the  author  of  sin,  if  He  is 
said  to  have  ordained  that  man  should  fall  and  become  de- 
praved that  He  might  open  to  Himself  a  way  for  the  declara- 
tion of  His  own  glory,  in  the  way  in  which  He  had  already 
determined  by  eternal  decree."  Yet,  that  no  one  may  think 
that  my  promise  was  vain,  I  will  attempt  by  other  arguments 
also  the  refutation  of  that  theory,  which  presents,  as  an  object 
to  God,  in  the  act  of  predestination,  man  not  yet  created  or  to 
he  created.  I  used  two  arguments,  one  a  priore^  the  other,  a 
posteriore  or  by  absurdity  of  consequence.    The  argument 
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a  priore  was  as  follows  ; — Predestination  is  the  will  of  God 
in  reference  to  the  illustration  of  His  glory  by  mercy  and  jus- 
tice ;  but  that  will  has  no  opportunity  for  exercise  in  a  being 
not  yet  created.  The  argument  a  posteriore  was  as  follows  ; — 
If  God  ordained  that  man  should  fall  and  become  depraved, 
that  He  might  open  to  Himself  a  way  for  the  execution  of  that 
purpose  of  His  will,  (predestination,)  then  it  follows  that  He  is 
the  author  of  sin  by  that  ordination.  These  arguments  have 
been  already  dwelt  upon  at  sufficient  length. 

I  adduce  my  third  argument.  Predestination  is  a  part  of 
providence,  administering  and  governing  the  human  race; 
therefore,  it  was  subsequent  to  the  act  of  creation  or  to  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  man.  If  it  is  subsequent  to  the  act  of  crea- 
tion, or  to  the  purpose  of  creating  man,  then  man,  considered 
as  not  yet  created,,  is  not  the  object  of  predestination. 

I  will  add  a  fourth.  Predestination  is  a  preparation  of  su- 
pernatural benefits,  it  is,  therefore,  preceded  by  the  communi- 
cation of  natural  gilts,  and,  therefore,  by  creation,  in  nature, 
or  act,  or  in  the  decree  of  God. 

Also  a  fifth.  The  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  cre- 
ation, is  prior  to  that  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  which 
is  the  business  of  predestination.    (1  Cor.  i,  21.) 

Therefore,  creation  is  prior  to  predestination,  in  the  purpose 
of  God.  If  creation  is  prior,  man  is  considered  by  God,  in 
the  act  of  predestination,  as  existing,  not  as  to  he  created. 

So  also  in  reference  to  goodness  and  mercy,  the  former  of 
which,  in  the  act  of  creation,  was  illustrated  in  reference  to  No- 
thing, the  latter,  in  the  act  of  predestination,  concerning  that 
which  was  subsequent  to  Nothing. 

To  the  same  purpose  can  all  the  arguments  be  used,  by 
which  it  was  proved  that  "sin  is  a  condition  requisite  in  the  ob- 
ject of  predestination." 


EIGHTH  PROPOSITION  OF  AEMINIUS. 

I  SHALL,  therefore,  consider  three  things   in  that  theory. 
1.  Did  God  elect  from  eternity,  of  human  beings,  considered 
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in  their  natural  condition,  some  to  supernatural  felicity  and 
glory,  and  non-elect  or  pass  by  others  ?  2.  Did  God  prepare 
for  those  whom  He  elected,  that  is,  for  human  beings  to  be 
raised  from  a  natural  to  a  supernatural  state,  and  to  be  trans- 
lated to  a  participation  of  divine  things,  according  to  the  pur- 
pose of  election,  those  means  which  are  necessary,  sufficient, 
and  efficacious  to  the  attainment  of  that  supernatural  felicity, 
but  paes  by  others,  that  is,  determine  not  to  communicate  those 
means  to  them,  but  to  leave  them  in  their  natural  state  ?  3. 
Did  God,  foreseeing  that  those  persons,  thus  passed  hy^  would 
fall  into  sin,  reprobate  them,  that  is,  decree  to  subject  them  to 
•ternal  punishment  ? 


ANSWER   OF   JUNIUS   TO   THE   EIGHTH    PROPOSITION. 

Let  this  be  the  rule  which  shall  guide  us  in  our  future  discus- 
sion. If  any  use  the  term,  "  in  their  natural  condition,"  they 
do  not  exclude  supernatural  endowments,  which  God  commu- 
nicated to  Adam,  but  use  it  in  opposition  to  sin,  (which  after- 
wards supervened,)  and  to  native  depravity.  They,  who  use 
these  words  otherwise,  seem  to  me  to  be  deceived  by  a  diver- 
sity of  relation.  The  word  reprobation  is  here  used,  (as 
we  have  before  observed,)  in  its  third  signification,  which  we 
have  called  catachrestic ;  but  sufficient  on  that  point.  We 
will  come  to  those  three  points  in  their  order. 


THE  EEPLY   OF   ARMINIUS  TO   THI   ANSWER  TO   THE   EIGHTH 
PROPOSITION. 

Natural  condition  I  have  opposed  both  to  supernatural  en- 
dowments, and  to  sin  and  native  depravity,  for  I  have  sup- 
posed the  former  term  to  be  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lat- 
ter ; — not  incorrectly,  whether  we  consider  the  force  of  the 
terms  themselves,  or  their  use  by  the  schoolmen.    Natural 
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condition  has  a  relation  to  supernatural  endowments,  which  they 
exclude  as  transcending  it,  and  to  sin  and  depravity  which 
thej,  in  like  manner,  exclude,  as  corrupting  it.  Though  I 
have  used  the  terra  reprobation  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  in  your  Theses  and  other  writings,  yet  I  shall  desist  from 
it  hereafter,  (if  I  can  keep  this  in  my  mind,)  and  use,  in  its 
place,  the  words  preterition  and  non-election,  except  when  I 
wish  to  include  both  acts,  by  Synecdoche,  in  one  word.  For 
the  term  reprobation^  as  it  is  used  by  me,  I  will  substitute 
preparation  of  punishment  or  jpredamnation. 


NINTH  PEOPOSITION  OF  AKMINIUS. 

In  the  first  question,  I  do  not  present  as  a  matter  of  doubt, 
the  fact  that  God  has  elected  some  to  salvation,  and  not  elect- 
ed or  passed  by  others  for  I  think  that  this  is  certain  from 
the  plain  words  of  Scripture ;  but  I  place  the  emphasis  on  the 
subject  of  election  and  non-election  ; — Did  God,  in  electing 
and  not  electing,  have  reference  to  men,  considered  in  their 
natural  condition.  I  have  not  been  able  hitherto  to  receive 
this  as  truth. 


THE   AJSrSWEK   OF  JUNmS   TO   THE  NINTH   PKOPOSmON. 

We  remarked,  in  the  sixth  proposition,  that,  though  the  mode 
of  regarding  man  can  and  ought  to  be  distinguished  by  certain 
respects  or  relations,  yet  the  authors  of  the  first  theory  have 
stated  that  mankind  was  considered  in  common  by  the  Deity 
in  the  case  of  election  and  reprobation ;  but  the  authors  of  the 
second  have  not  excluded  that  common  relation  of  the  human 
race,  which  they  have  referred  to  a  special  relation  ;  but  they 
have  only  desired  that  the  contemplation  of  supervenient  sin 
should  not  afiect  the  case  of  election  and  reprobation,  accord, 
ing  to  the  declaration  of  the  apostle,  "  neither  having  done 
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any  good  or  evil,"  (Rom.  ix,  11,)  and  according  to  those  words 
"  natural  condition,"  mean  only  the  exclusion  of  any  reference 
to  supervenient  sin  from  the  case  of  election.  If  this  observa- 
tion is  correct,  the  latter  state  of  the  question,  properly  con- 
sidered, will  not  be  at  variance  with  the  former.  For  he,  who 
states  that  man,  as  7iot  yet  created^  as  not  yet  fallen^  and  as 
fallen^  was  considered  by  the  Deity  in  the  case  of  election 
and  reprobation,  he  certainly  affirms  the  latter,  and  both  the 
former.  The  question,  therefore,  is,  properly,  not  whether  God, 
in  electing  and  in  passing  by  or  reprobating,  had  reference  to 
men  in  their  natural  condition,  that  is,  apart  from  the  contem- 
plation of  sin,  as  sin,  but  the  question  should  be,  whether  God 
had  reference,  in  this  case,  to  man,  apart  from  any  contempla- 
tion of  sin  as  a  cause.  We  deny  this,  on  the  authority  of  the 
word  of  God.  Nor  did  Augustine,  to  whom  the  third  theory 
is  ascribed,  mean  any  thing  else,  as  he  has  most  abundantly 
set  forth  (lib.  1,  quaes,  ad  SImplicianum),  for  what  he  asserts 
concerning  Jacob  and  Esau  is  either  to  be  understood,  in  the 
same  manner,  in  the  case  of  Adam  and  Eve,  or  the  rule  of 
election  and  reprobation  will  be  different  in  different  cases, 
which  is  certainly  absurd.  Before,  then,  Adam  and  Eve  were 
made,  or  had  any  thing  good  or  evil,  the  Divine  election,  as 
we  have  plainly  stated  in  the  same  argument,  was  already 
made  according  to  the  purpose  of  grace,  which  election  pre- 
ceded both  persons,  and  all  causes  originating  from,  or  situa- 
ted in,  persons.  The  truth  of  this  is  proved  from  authority, 
reason,  and  example.  From  authority^  in  Komans  ix,  Eph.  i, 
and  elsewhere.  From  reason  /  for,  in  the  first  place,  election 
is  made  in  Christ,  not  in  the  creatures,  or  in  any  condition  in 
them;  secondly,  it  is  admitted  by  all,  (which  you  afterwards 
acknowledge  in  part,  though  in  a  different  sense,)  that  predes- 
tination and  reprobation  suppose  nothing  in  the  predestinate 
or  the  reprobate,  but  only  in  Him  who  predestinates,  as  the 
apostle  affirms  "  not  of  works,  but  of  Him  that  calleth."  (Rom. 
ix,  11.)  Augustine  presents  a  most  luminous  exposition  of 
that  passage,  showing,  from  the  reasoning  of  the  apostl^  that 
neither  works,  nor  faith,  nor  will,  was  foreseen  in  the  case. 
The  procreation  of  the  child  depends,  in  nature,  on  the  parent 
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only ;  much  more  does  the  adoption  of  His  children  originate 
in  God  alone  (to  whom  it  peculiarly  pertains  to  be  the  cause 
and  principle  of  all  good),  not  in  any  consideration  of  them. 
Finally  the  example  of  angels  demonstrates  the  same  thing,  of 
whom  some  are  called  elect,  others  are  non-elect.  Of  the  angels, 
the  elect  were  such  apart  from  any  consideration  of  their 
works,  and  those,  who  are  non-elect,  passed-by,  or  reprobate, 
are  non-elect,  apart  from  the  consideration  of  their  works. 
For,  as  Augustine  conclusively  argues  in  reference  to  men, 
"  if,  because  God  foresaw  that  the  works  of  Esau  would  be 
evil.  He,  therefore,  predestinated  him  to  serve  the  younger, 
and,  because  God  foresaw  that  the  works  of  Jacob  would  be 
good.  He,  therefore,  predestinated  him  to  have  rule  over  the 
elder,  that  which  is  affirmed  by  the  apostle,  would  be  false, 
*  not  of  works,'"  &c.  The  state  of  the  cass  is  the  same  in  ref- 
erence to  angels.  For  God  provided  against  the  possible  mis- 
ery of  these,  by  the  blessing  of  election  ;  He  did  not  provide 
against  the  possible  misery  of  those,  in  the  work  of  reprobation 
and  pretention.  But  how  ?  by  predestinating  the  elect  angels,  to 
the  adoption  of  sons,  who  are  so  styled  in  Job  i,  ii  &  xxxviii, 
and  not  predestinating  the  others.  God  begat  them  as  sons, 
not  by  nature,  but  by  will,  which  will  is  eternal,  and  preceded 
from  eternity  their  existence,  which  belongs  to  time.  What 
does  the  child  contribute  towards  his  procreation  ?  He  does 
not  indeed  exist.  What  does  an  angel  contribute  towards  his 
sonship  ?  If  nothing,  what  does  man  contribute  ?  In  reply 
to  both  these,  Augustine,  in  the  place  already  cited,  surely 
with  equal  justice,  thunders  forth  that  inquiry  of  St.  Paul, 
"  who  maketh  thee  to  differ  from  another  ?  and  what  hast 
thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive?"  &c,  (1  Cor.  iv,  7.)  God, 
therefore,  regards  man  in  general ;  He  does  not  find  any 
cause  in  man  ;  for  the  cause  of  that  adoption  or  filiation  is  from 
His  sole  will  and  grace.  But  if  any  one  should  say  that  sin  is 
the  cause  of  reprobation  or  preterition,  He  will  not  establish 
that  point.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  reasoning  of  Augus- 
tine, \^ich  we  have  just  adduced,  remains  unshaken,  based 
on  a  comparison  of  works  foreknown ;  in  the  second  place, 
since  we  are,  by  nature,  equally  sinners  before  God,  one  of 
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these  three  things  must  be  true  ; — either  all  are  rejected  on  ac- 
count of  sin,  as  a  common  reason,  or  it  is  remitted  to  all,  or  a 
cause  must  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  sin,  as  we  have  found 
it.  Lastly,  "who  makes  us  to  differ,"  if  it  be  not  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  of  His  own  election  ?  Therefore,  the  affirm- 
ation stands,  that  God,  in  the  case  of  election  and  reprobation 
made  from  eternity,  considered  man  in  general,  so  that  He  has 
In  Himself,  not  in  man,  the  cause  of  both  acts.  Yet  let  us 
accurately  weigh  the  arguments,  which  are  advanced  here, 
though,  properly,  they  are  not  opposed  to  this  tbeor3\ 


THE  REPLY  OF  ARMINIUS,  TO  THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  NINTH 

PKOPosrrioN. 

I  think  it  is  sufficiently  evident  how  the  authors  of  the  first 
theory  considered  man,  from  what  was  said  in  reply  to  your 
answer  to  Prop.  6.  But  that  the  authors  of  the  second  theory, 
by  the  addition  of  that  special  relation,  did  not  exclude  the 
universal  relation,  seems  hardly  probable  to  me.  For  he, 
who  says  that  sin  supervened  to  election  and  preterition  origi- 
nating in  their  own  causes,  excluding  sin  not  only  from  the 
cause  of  election  and  preterition,  but  from  the  subject  and  the 
condition  requisite  in  it,  he  denies  that  man,  universally,  con- 
sidered as  fallen,  is  presented  to  him  who  elects  and  passes 
by,  and  if  he  denies  this,  he  denies  also  that  man  is  considered 
in  general,  by  God,  in  the  act  of  decree.  In  other  respects  I 
assent  to  what  you  affirm.  Sin  is  not  the  cause  of  election 
and  preterition,  yet  this  statement  must  be  rightly  understood, 
as  I  think  that  it  is  here  understood,  namely,  that  sin  is  not 
the  cause  that  God  should  elect  some,  and  pass  by  others  : 
let  it  be  only  stated  that  sin  is  the  cause  that  God  may  be 
able  to  pass  by  some  individuals  of  the  human  race  made  in 
His  own  image.  In  the  former  statement  there  is  agreement 
between  us,  in  the  latter  we  disagree,  if  at  all.  It  is  not,  then, 
the  question,  "  Did  God  have  reference,  in  His  own  decree, 
to  men  apart  from  any  consideration  of  sin,  as  a  cause,  that 
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is,  as  a  cause  that  He  should  elect  these,  and  pass  by  those."  For 
this  is  admitted  even  bj  Augustine,  who,  nevertheless,  pre- 
supposes to  that  decree  sin,  as  a  requisite  condition  in  its  object. 
But  the  question  is  this  ;  "  Is  sin  a  condition  requisite  in  the 
object,  which  God  has  reference  in  the  acts  of  election  and 
preterition,  or  not  ?"    This  is  apparent  by  the  arguments  pre- 
sented by  myself,  which  prove,  not  that  sin  is  a  cause  of  that 
decree,  but  a  condition,  requisite  in  the  object,     Augustine 
affirms  this,  and  I  agree  with  him.     Let  us  look  at  some  pas- 
sages from  his  works.     In  Book  1,  to  Simplicianus,  he  ex- 
cludes sin  as  a  cause  that  God  should  elect  or  reprobate,  but 
includes  it  as  a  cause  that  He  might  have  the  power  to  pass 
by  or  reprobate,  or  as  a  condition  requisite  in  the  object  of 
election  and  reprobation.     The  latter,  I  prove  by  his  own 
words,  (there  is  no  necessity  of  proof  as  to  the  former,  for  in 
reference  to  that,  there  is  agreement  between  us).     "  God  did 
not  hate  Esau,  the  man,  but  He  did  hate  Esau,  the  sinner," 
and  again,  "  Was  not  Jacob,  therefore,  a  sinner,  because  God 
loved  him  ?     He  loved  in  him  not  sin,  of  which  he  was  guilty, 
but  the  grace  which  Himself  had  bestowed,  &c.,  and  again, 
"  God  hates  iniquity,  therefore  He  punishes  it  in  some  by 
damnation,  and  removes   it  from   others   by    justification." 
Again,  "  The  whole  race  from  Adam  is  one  mass   of  sinful 
and  wicked  beings,  among  whom  both  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
apart  from  the  grace  of  God,  belong  to  one  lump."     If  you 
say  that  Augustine  was  here  discussing,  not  preterition,  but 
predamnation,  I  reply  that   Augustine  knew  no  preterition 
which  was  not  predamnation,  for  he  prefixes  to  preterition 
hatred  as  its  cause,  as  he  prefixes  love  to  election.    Then,  I 
conclude,  according  to  the  theory  of  Augustine,  that  what  is 
affirmed  in  the  case  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  that  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  it  does  not,  hence,  fol- 
low that  there  would  be  a  diverse  mode  of  election  and  repro- 
bation, unless  it  be  first  proved  that  God,  in  election,  had 
reference  to  Adam  and  Eve,  considered  in  their  primitive 
state,  which,  throughout  this  discussion,  I  wholly  deny.     But 
there  is  a  manifest  difierence  between  Esau  and  Jacob,  and 
Adam  and  Eve.     For  the  former,  though  not  yet  born,  could 
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be  considered  as  slnaers,  for  both  had  been  already  conceived 
in  sin  •  if  they  had  not  been  created,  they  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  such,  for  they  were  such  in  no  possible  sense  ;  no 
even  when  the;  had  been  created  by  God,  and  r— d  yet 
in  their  original  integrity.    It  cannot  be  inferred  f  om  th  s 
that  "persons,  and  all  causes  originating  fro-'-^'fllob 
persons"  preceded  the  act  of  election.  For  srn,  m  wh.ch  Ja^ob 
and  Esau  were  then  already  conceived,  d.d  °f  P'^<=^'^^;  J^^' 
I  admit  that  sin  was  not  the  cause  that  God  *ould  'ove  one 
and  hate  the  other,  should  elect  one  and  reprobate  the  other, 
but  it  was  a  condition  requisite  in  the  object  of  that  dec^e 
Those  arguments,  however,  which  you  present,  do  no    injure 
my  case     For  they  do  not  exclude  sin  from  the  objec  of  that 
decree  as  a  requisite  condition,  nor  as  a  cause  without  wh.ch 
that  decree  could  not  be  made,  but  only  as  a  cause,  on  account 
of  which  one  is  reprobated,  another  elected. 

This  is  apparent  from  Rom.  ix.    For  Esan  had  been  con- 
ceived in  sin  when  those  words  were  addressed  by  God  to 
^becca.    In  the  same  chapter  also,  the  elect  and  the  repro- 
^te  a"  aid  to  be  "  vessels  of  mercy"  and  "  of  wrath,  wh.ch 
terms  could  not  be  applied  to  them  apart  from  -  con^'^— 
of  sin.    I  will  not  now  affi.-m,  as  I  might  do  w.th  truth,  that 
Jacob  and  Esau  are  to  be  considered,  not  in  themselves  but 
as  types,  the  former  being  the  type  of  th^  fMdren  of  the 
promise,  who  seek  the  righteousness  which  .s  of  fa.th  .n  Chr.s 
■    the  latter,  the  type  of  the  children  of  the  flesh  who  followed 
after  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  which  subject  reqmres  a 
more  extended  expla..ation,  but  here  not  so  necessary.    The 
first  chapter  to  the  Ephesians  clearly  afRi-ms  the  same  thing 
as  it  assets  that  the  election  is  made  in  Christ,  because  it  .s  of 
the  g.ace,  by  which  we  have  redemption  m  the  blood  of 


Christ,  &c 


Uiirist,  (KC.  .     .  .1 

Tour  ar<n.ments  ^-^  fromtcamri'  do  not  militate  against  the 

position,  which  I  have  assumed,  they  rather  f^^^^^l 
For  in  the  first  place,  "  the  election  is  made  in  Christ,  there- 
fore, it  is  of  sinners,  as  will  be  hereafter  proved  at  greater 
length.  Secondly,  "  predestination  and  reprobation  suppose 
nothin.  in  their  subject."    Therefore,  whatever  character  the 
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Bubject  may  have,  which  receives  grace,  for  such  a  character, 
and  considered  in  the  same  relation,  is  the  grace  prepared. 
Dnt  the  sinner  receives,  and  he  only,  the  grace  prepared  in 
J)  edestination.  Therefore,  also  for  the  sinner  alone,  is  grace 
prepared  in  predestination,  but  of  this,  also,  more  largely  here- 
after. Thirdly,  men  are  the  sons  of  God,  not  by  generation, 
but  by  regeneration ;  the  latter,  presupposes  sin,  therefore, 
adoption  is  made  from  sinners.  The  example  of  angels  in 
this  case  proves  nothing.  Their  election  and  reprobation  and 
those  of  men  are  unlike,  as  you  in  many  places  acknowledge, 
for  their  salvation  is  secured  by  the  grace  of  preservation  and 
confirmation,  that  of  men  by  the  grace  of  restoration.  He 
begat  angels,  as  sons  to  Himself,  according  to  the  former 
grace ;  He  regenerated  men  as  sons  to  Himself  by  the  latter 
grace.  Therefore,  God  regarded  man  not  in  general,  but  as 
sinful,  in  reference  to  which  point  is  this  question  between  us, 
though  He  might  find  in  man  no  cause  that  He  should  adopt 
one  and  pass  b}''  another,  in  reference  to  which  we  have  no 
controversy.  The  question  then  remains  between  us,  did 
God,  in  His  decree  of  predestination  and  reprobation,  have 
reference  to  man  considered  in  His  natural  purity,  or  to  man 
considered  as  in  his  sins?  I  assert  the  latter,  and  deny  the 
former,  and  I  have  presented  many  arguments  in  support  of 
my  opinion ;  hut  I  will  now  consider,  in  their  order,  those 
things,  which  you  have  presented  against  it. 
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First,  in  general.  1.  Since  no  man  was  ever  created  by 
God  in  a  merely  natural  state ;  whence  also  no  man  could 
ever  be  considered  in  the  decree  of  God,  since  that,  which 
exists  in  the  mind,  is  the  material  of  action  and  exists  in  the 
relation  of  capability  of  action,  but  takes  its  form  from  the 
will  and  decree  by  which  God  determined  actually  to  exert 
His  power,  at  any  time,  in  reference  to  man.  Hence,  what- 
ever distinction  may  be  made,  in  the  mind,  between  nature, 
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and  a  supernatural  gift,  bestowed  on  man  at  the  creation,  that 
is  not  to  be  considered  in  this  place.  For  the  creation  of  the 
first  man,  and,  in  him,  of  all  men,  was  in  the  image  of  God^ 
which  image  of  God  in  man  is  not  nature,  but  supernatural 
grace,  having  reference  not  to  natural  felicity,  but  to  super- 
natural life.  It  is  evident,  from  the  description  of  the  image 
of  God,  that  supernatural  grace  in  man  is  that  divine  image. . 
For,  according  to  the  Scripture,  it  is  "  knowledge  after  tlie 
image  of  Him  that  created  him,"  (Col.  iii,  10,)  and  "  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness"  pertaining  "  to  the  new  man  which  ia 
created  after  "  (according  to)  "  God."  (Eph.  iv,  24.)  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  all  the  fathers,  seem,  without  exception,  to  be  of 
the  sentiment  that  man  was  created  in  a  gracious  state.  So, 
also,  our  Catechism,  ques,  62.  Since  there  is  found,  in  the 
Scriptures,  no  reference  to  the  love  ol  God  according  to 
election,  no  divine  volition  and  no  act  of  God  concerning 
men,  referring  to  them  in  diflferent  respects,  until  after  the  en- 
trance of  sin  into  the  world,  or  after  it  was  considered  as 
having  entered. 
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Before  I  refer  to  arguments,  an  ambiguity  must  be  removed, 
which  is  introduced  here,  and  which  will  be  frequently  intro- 
duced whenever  reference  is  made  to  a  "  merely  natural  state." 
Things  are  called  natural  from  the  term  "  nature."  But  na- 
ture  is  two-fold,  therefore,  natural  things  are  also  two-fold.  I 
affirm  that  nature  is  two-fold,  as  it  is  considered,  first  in  rela- 
tion to  this  physical  world,  situated  nearer  and  lower  in  ele- 
mentary and  material  things,  which  is  described  by  Philoso- 
phers in  the  science  of  Physics,  secondly,  in  relation  to  that 
spiritual  world,  namely,  that  which  is  more  remote  and 
higher,  consisting  in  spiritual  and  immaterial  things,  which 
is  treated  of  in  Metaphysics,  rightly  so  called.  From 
the  former  nature  we  have  our  bodies,  and  by  it  we  are  ani- 
mals ;  from  the  latter,   we  have  our  spirits,  and  by  it  we  are 
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rational  beings,  -whicli  is  also  observed  by  Aristotle  (lib.  2, 
de  geaer.  animalium  cap.  3)  in  his  statement  that  the  mind  alone 
"  enters  from  without"  into  the  natural  body,  and  is  alone 
divine ;  for  there  is  no  communion  between  its  action  and  that 
of  the  body.  Hence,  it  is,  that  natural  things  must,  in  gen- 
eral, be  considered  in  three  modes ;  physically,  in  relation  to 
.  the  body  according  to  its  essence,  capability,  actions  and  pas- 
sions ;  metaphysically,  in  relation  to  the  intelligent  mind,  ac- 
cording to  its  essence  and  being ;  and  conjointly  in  relation  to 
that  personal  union,  which  exists  in  man,  as  a  being  com- 
posed of  both  natures.  But  particularly,  a  distinction  must 
be  made  in  these  same  natural  things,  in  respect  to  nature  as 
pure  and  as  corrupt.  Therefore,  all  those  thmgs,  which  per- 
tain to  the  nature  of  man  in  these  different  modes,  are  said  to 
belong  to  the  mere  natural  state  of  man,  sin  being  excluded. 
Now,  I  come  to  the  particular  members  of  your  Proposi- 
tion. First,  you  affirm,  "  that  no  man  was  ever  created 
in  a  merely  natural  state."  If  you  mean  that  he  was  created 
without  supernatural  endowments^  I  do  not  see  how  this  can 
be  proved,  (though  many  make  this  assertion).  The  Scripture 
does  not  any  where  make  this  statement.  But  you  are  not 
ignorant  that  it  is  said  in  the  schools,  that  a  negative  argu- 
ment from  authority,  as,  "  it  is  not  written,  therefore,  it  is  not 
true,"  is  not  valid.  Again,  the  order  of  creation,  in  a  certain 
respect,  proves  the  contrary,  since  the  body  was  first  made 
from  the  dust,  and  afterwards  the  soul  was  breathed  into  it. 
Which,  then,  is  more  probable,  that  the  soul  was,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  creation,  endowed  with  supernatural  gifts,  or  that 
they  were  superadded  after  its  creation?  I  would  rather 
affirm  that,  as  the  soul  was  added  to  the  body,  so  the  super- 
natural endowments  were  added  to  the  soul.  If  God  did  this 
in  relation  to  nature,  why  may  He  not  have  done  it,  in  the 
case  of  grace,  which  is  more  peculiar.  Lastly,  I  do  not  think 
that  it  follows,  if  man  was  not  made  in  a  merely  natural 
5tofe,but  with  supernatural  endowments,  that  grace,  therefore, 
pertains  to  creation,  and  also  that  supernatural  .gifts  would 
therefore,  pertain,  in  common,  to  the  whole  race.  That  this 
consequence  is  false,  is  proved  by  the  definition  of  nature, 
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and  the  relation  of  supernatural  things.     For  what  else  is 
nature  than  the  principle  of  motion  and   rest,  ordained  by 
(rod?    If,  then,  supernatural   things  are   ordained  on   this 
principle,  thej  cease  to  be  supernatural,  and  become  natural. 
Besides  the  relation  of  supernatural  things  is  such  that  they 
are  not  natural,  as  they  are  not  common;  for  those  thino-s 
which  are  common  to  all  men  belong  to  nature,  but  super- 
natural things  are  personal,  and  do  not  pass  to  heirs.    I  ac- 
knowledge that  Adam  and  Eve  received  supernatural  gifts, 
but  for  themselves  not  for  their  heirs  ;  nor  could  they  tran^'smit 
them  to  their  heirs,  except  by  a  general  arrangement  or  spe- 
cial grace.     If  this  be  so,  then  man  is  without  supernatural 
endowments,   though,  as  you  claim,  the  first  man  may  not 
have  been  made  without  them  ;  and  he  is  justly  considered  by 
us  as  not  possessing  them,  and  much  more  would  he  have 
been  so  considered  by  the  Deity.     Indeed,  my  brother,  God 
contemplated  man,  in  a  merely  natural  state,  and  determined 
in  His  own  decree  to  bestow  upon  him  supernatural  endow- 
ments.    He  could  then  be  so  considered  in  the  decree  of  God 
He  contemplated  nature,  on  which  He  would  bestow  grace  *• 
the  natural  man,  on  whom  He  would  bestow,  by  His  own 
decree,  supernatural  gifts.     Was  it  not,  indeed,  a  special  act 
of  the  will,  to  create  man,  and  another  special  act  of  the  will 
to  endow  Him  with  supernatural  gifts?     Which  acts,  even 
though  thev  might  have  occurred  at  the  same  time  (which 
does  not  seem  to  me  necessary,  for  the  reasons  which  have 
been  just  advanced)  cannot  be  together  in  the  order  of  nature 
since  one  may  be  styled  natural,  and  the  other  supernatural' 
I  know  that  you  afterwards  speak  of  the  image  of  God  but 
we  shall  soon  see  that  this  has  no  bearing,  (as  you  think)  on 
this  case.     Meanwhile,  I  wish  that  you  would  always  keep 
m  view  the  fact,  that,  though  all  these  things  should  be  true 
yet  they  are  not  opposed  to  that  doctrine  which  asserts  that 
in  this  decree,  God  considered  man  in  general. 

I  will  leave  without  discussion  [relinquam'in  medio]  those 
subsequent  remarks  on  the  material  and  the  formal  relation  of 
the  decree  of  God,  since  the  force  of  the  argument  does  not 
depend  on  them,  and  pass  to  the  proof.     "  The  creation  of  the 
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first  man,"  you  affirm,  "and,  in  him,  of  all  men,  was  in  the 
image  of  God,"  (I  concede  and  believe  it,)  "  which  image  of 
God  in  man  is  not  nature  but  supernatural  grace,  having  ref- 
erence not  to  natural  felicity  but  to  supernatural  life."  What 
is  this,  your  statement,  my  brother?  Origen  formerly  affirmed 
the  same  thing,  and  on  this  account  received  the  reprehension 
of  the  ancient  church  in  its  constant  testimony  and  harmoni' 
ous  declarations,  as  is  attested  by  Epiphanius,  Jerome  and 
other  witnesses.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  you  agree  in 
sentiment  with  Origen,  in  opposition  to  the  united  and  wise 
declaration  of  that  church,  but  some  ambiguity,  which  you 
have  not  observed,  has  led  you  into  this  mistake.  Let  us  then 
expose  and  free  from  its  obscurity  this  subject,  by  the  light  of 
truth. 

The  first  ambiguity  is  in  the  word  nature,  the  second  in  the 
terra  supernatural.  We  have  just  spoken  in  reference  to  the 
former,  affirming  that  this  term  may  refer  to  thelower  nature 
of  elementary  bodies,  or  to  that  higher  nature  of  spiritual 
beings,  or  finally  to  our  human  nature,  composed  of  both 
natures  in  one  compound  subject ;  and  that  this  latter  nature 
is  itself  two-fold,  pure  and  depraved. 

The  latter  ambiguity  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  terra  su- 
pernatural is  applied,  at  one  time,  to  those  things  which  are 
above  this  inferior  nature,  and  pertain  to  the  superior,  spiritu- 
al, or  metaphysical  nature ;  at  another,  to  those  things  which 
are  above  even  that  higher  and  metaphysical  nature,  that  is, 
to  those  which  are  properly  and  immediately  divine  ;  and  at 
another,  to  those  things  which  are  above  the  condition  of 
this  our  corrupt  nature,  as  they  are  bestowed  upon  us  only  of 
supernatural  grace,  though  they  might  have  pertained  to  that 
pure  nature.  The  body,  for  example,  is  of  this  lower  nature, 
and  in  comparison  with  it,  the  soul  is  supernatural.  Again, 
our  souls  are  of  the  higher  nature,  which  pertains  to  angels. 
In  reference  to  both  the  soul  and  the  body,  all  divine  things 
are  supernatural  as  they  are  superior  to  all  corporeal  and 
mental  nature.  Now  you  say  that  "  the  image  of  God  in 
man  is  not  nature  but  supernatural  grace ;"  that  is,  as  I  think^ 
it  is  not  of  nature,  but  of  grace,  or  not  from  nature,  but  from 
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grace.     Here  consider,  mj  brother,  the  fpriner  ambiguity. 
"  The  image  of  God  is  not  of  nature,"  if  the  lower  or  corpo- 
real nature  is  referred  to,  is  a  true  statement,  but  if  the  higher 
nature  is  referred  to,  it  is  not  a  true  statement.     For  what  is 
nature  ?    It  is  the  principle,  ordained  of  God,  of  motion  and 
rest  in  its  own  natural  subject,  according  to  its  own  mode. 
Place  before  your  mind  the  kinds  of  motion,  which  occur  in 
the  lower  nature,  generation,  corruption,  increase,  diminution, 
alteration,  local  transition,  which  they  style  <popa,  t^c.    You 
will  find  this  difference,  that  the  subjects  of  this  lower  nature 
experience  these  motions  according  to  their  own  essence  and 
all  other  matters,  that  is,  according  to  their  material,  form,  and 
accidents,  but  the  subjects  of  that  higher  nature  are  moved 
by  no  means  according  to  their  essence,  but  only  according  to 
their  being;  but  that  divine  things  surpass  both  natures,  in  an 
infinite  and  divine  mode,  because  they  are,  in  all  respects, 
destitute  of  all  motion.     '.  he  body  is  mortal ;   whence,  if  not 
from  this  inferior  nature?     The  soul  is  immortal ;  whence, 
if  not  from  that  superior  nature  ?     But  both  natures  are  or- 
dained of  God,  and  so  perform  their  work,  immediately,  that 
God  i  erforme,  by  both  mediately,  all  things  which  pertain  to 
nature.     But  the  image  of  God  is  from  that  superior  nature, 
by  which  God  performs  mediately  in  the  children  of  Adam, 
as  He  instituted  our  common  nature  in  Adam,  our  first  parent. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  it  was  supernatural  grace  by  which  God 
impressed  His  own  image  on  Adam  ;  just  as  he  also  performed 
the  work  of  creation  by  the  same  grace.     God  bestowed  its 
principle  not  on  nature,  of  nature,  but  of  Himself  i^tion  yei^ 
naturam  sed  per  se);  but  when  nature  has  received  its  exis- 
tence, that  which  existed  by  nature,  was  produced  by  nature 
in  the  species  and  individuals.     Though,  in  its  first  origin,  it 
is  of  grace,  yet  it  is  now,  in  its  own  essence,  of  nature,  and  is 
to  be  called  natural.     But  the  image  of  God  is  produced,  in 
the  species  and  in  the  individuals,  by  nature.     Therefore,  it 
must  be  called  natural. 

We  shall  hereafter  consider  its  definition,  fo^-  it  is  necessary 
first  to  elucidate  the  statement  that  "  the  image  of  God  has 
reference,  not  to  felicity,  but  to  supernatural  life."    Let  us 
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remove  the  am1:>iguitv,  as  we  shall  thus  speak  more  correctly 
of  these  matters.  Natural  felicity  pertains  either  to  the 
nature  from  which  we  have  the  body,  or  to  that  from  which 
we  have  the  spirit,  or  to  both  natures  united  in  a  compound 
being.  To  this  latter  felicity  the  image  of  God  has,  naturally, 
its  reference  ;  to  that  of  the  body  as  its  essential  and  intimately 
associated  instrument ;  to  that  of  the  spirit,  as  its  essential 
subject ;  to  that  of  the  man,  as  the  entire  personal  subject.  If 
you  deny  this,  what  is  there,  I  pray  you,  in  all  nature,  which 
does  not  seek  its  own  good  ?  But,  to  every  thing,  its  own  good 
is  its  felicity.  If,  in  this  lower  nature,  a  stone,  the  herds,  an 
animal,  and,  in  that  higher  nature,  spirits  and  intelligent  forms 
do  this,  surely  it  cannot  be  justly  denied  to  man,  and  to  the 
image  of  God  in  man.  You  add  that  "  it  has  reference  to 
supernatural  life."  This,  however,  is  a  life  dependent  on 
grace,  as  all  the  adjuncts  show.  If  you  understand  that  it  has 
reference  to  that  life  onl}'-,  we  deny  such  exclusive  reference. 
If  to  this  (natural)  life,  and  to  that  life  conjointly,  we  indeed 
affirm  this,  and  assent  to  your  assertion  that  the  image  of  God 
in  man  has  respect  to  both  kinds  of  felicity,  both  natural  and 
supernatural ;  by  means  of  nature,  in  a  natural  mode,  and  of 
grace,  in  a  supernatural  mode. 

I  would  now  explain  this,  in  a  more  extended  manner,  if  it 
was  not  necessary  that  a  statement  should  first  be  made  of  the 
subject  under  discussion.  Perceiving  this  very  clearly,  you 
pass  to  a  definition  of  that  image,  in  proof  of  your  sentiment. 
"  It  is  evident,"  you  say,  "  from  the  description  of  the  image 
of  God,that  supernatural  grace,  in  man,  is  that  divine  image." 
You  will  permit  me  to  deny  this,  since  you  ask  for  my  opinion. 
You  add,  "According  to  the  Scripture,  it  is  'knowledge  alter 
the  image  of  Him  that  created  him,'  (Col,  iii,  10,)  and  right- 
eousness and  true  holiness  pertaining  '  to  the  new  man  wliich 
is  created  after  God.'  (Eph.  iv,  '25)".  I  acknowledge  that  these 
are  the  words  of  the  apostle,  and  I  believe  them,  but  I  fear 
my  brother,  that  you  wander  from  his  words  and  sentiment. 

In  the  former,  passage,  he  docs  not  assert  that  the  image  of 
God  is  "  knowledge  after  the  image  &c,"  but  that  the  "  new 
man  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that 
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created  him."  The  subject  of  the  proposition  is  man,  one  in 
sul)stance,  but  once  "  old,"  now  "  new."  In  this  subject  there 
was  old  knowledge,  there  is  new  knowledge.  According  to 
the  subject,  the  knowledge  is  one,  but  it  diflfers  in  mode  ;  for 
the  old  man  and  the  new  man  understand  with  the  same  intel- 
lect, in  the  previous  case  as  the  old,  afterwards  as  the  new 
man.  Wliat,  therefore,  is  the  mode  of  that  knowledge? 
"  After  the  image  of  God."  This  is  the  mode  ot  our  knowl- 
edge and  intelligence.  The  former  (that  which  is  old)  accord- 
ing to  the  image  of  the  first  Adam  who  "  begat  a  son  in  his 
own  likeness ;"  (Gen.  v,  3  ;)  the  latter  according  to  the  image 
of  the  second  Adam,  Christ  and  God,  our  Creator.  The 
image  of  God  is  not  said  to  be  htowledge,  but  knowledge  is 
said  to  be  renewed  in  us  after  the  image  of  God.  What,  then 
is  knowledge?  An  act  of  the  image  of  God.  What  is  the 
image  of  God  ?  The  fountain  and  principle  of  action,  fash- 
ioning in  a  formal  manner,  the  action,  or  the  habit  of  that 
image.  The  mode,  in  which  this  may  be  understood,  is  a 
matter  ot  no  interest  to  me.  Consider,  I  pray  you,  and  I 
appeal  to  yourself  as  a  judge,  whether  this  can  be  justly  called 
a  suitable  description  ;—"  The  image  of  God  is  knowledo>e 
according  to  the  image  of  God."  This  description,  indeed, 
denies  that  the  image  of  God  is  either  one  thing  or  another- 
either  hioxoUdge  or  ihe  image  of  God^  if,  indeed,  knowledge 
is  according  to  the  image  of  God.  You  will,  however,  un- 
derstand these  things  better,  from  your  own  skill,  than  they  can 
be  stated  bv  me  in  writino;. 

I  now  consider  the  other  passage.  "  The  image  of  God  is 
*  righteousness  and  true  holiness'  pertaining  'to  the  new  man 
which  is  created  after  God.'"  Here  you  affirm  somethino- 
more  than  in  the  previous  case,  yet  without  sufficient  truth. 
That  knowledge,  of  which  you  had  previously  spoken,  is  a  part 
of  truth,  for  it  is  the  truth,  as  it  exists  in  our  minds.  Here 
you  state  that  it  is  truth,  and  righteous7iess  and  holiness.  But 
let  us  examine  the  words  of  the  apostle.  He  asserts,  indeed, 
that  the  new  man  is  one  "  which  after  God  is  created  in  right- 
eousness and  tru3  holiness."  I  will  not  plead  the  feet  that 
many  explain  the  phrase  '•  after  God,''  as  though  the  apostle 
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would  saj  "  by  the  power  of  God  working  in  us,"  I  assent  to 
your  opinion  that  the  words  xara.  6sov  mean  simply  the  same  as 
would  be  implied  in  the  phrase  "  to  the  image,"  or  "  according 
to  the  image  of  God,"  Yet  do  you  not  perceive  that  the 
same  order,  which  we  have  just  indicated,  is  preserved  by 
Paul ;  and  that  the  subject,  the  principle,  and  tlie  acts  or 
habits,  thereby  inwrought,  are  most  suitably  distinguished  ? 
The  subject  is  man,  who  is  the  same  person,  whether  as  the 
old,  or  the  new  man.  The  principle  is  the  image  of  God, 
which  is  the  same,  whether  old  or  new,  and  purified  from  cor- 
ruption. The  acts  or  habits,  inwrought  by  that  principle,  are 
righteousness,  holiness,  and  truth.  Kighteousness,  holiness, 
and  truth  are  not  the  image,  but  pertain  to  the  image.  Let  us 
return,  if  you  please,  to  that  principle,  which  the  Fathers  laid 
down  "  natural  things  are  corrupt,  supernatural  things  are 
removed."  You  may  certainly,  hence,  deduce  with  ease  this 
conclusion ; — righteousness,  holiness  and  truth  are  not  re- 
moved, therefore,  they  are  not  supernatural.  Again,  they 
have  become  corrupt,  therefore,  they  are  natural.  If  they  had 
been  removed,  none  of  their  elementary  princlple3  would 
exist  in  us  by  nature.  But  they  do  exist ;  therefore,  they  are  by 
nature,  and  are  themselves  corrupt,  and,  with  them,  whatever 
oriscinates  in  them.  The  same  is  the  fact  with  the  imas^e  of 
God.  The  image  of  God  is  not  removed  ;  it  is  not,  therefore, 
supernatural ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  become  corrupt ; 
it  is,  therefore,  natural.  For  it  is  nowhere,  in  the  Scrip- 
nres,  said  to  be  bestowed,  but  only  to  be  renewed. 

I  shall  offer  proof,  on  this  point,  from  the  Scriptures,  when 
I  have  made  a  single  remark.  Righteousness,  holiness,  truth, 
exist  only  in  the  image  of  God  ;  there  is,  in  man,  some  right- 
eousness, holiness  and  truth  ;  therefore,  there  is  in  man  some- 
what of  the  image  of  God.  Moses,  in  Gen.  i,  certainly  relates 
nothing  else  than  the  first  constitution  of  nature,  as  made  in 
reference  to  every  subject  and  species.  But  he  relates  that 
man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  This,  then,  was  the 
constitution  of  human  nature.  But,  if  it  is  of  nature,  then 
the  image  of  God  pertains  universally  to  the  human  race,  since 
natural  things  differ  from  personal  things  in  this,  that  they 
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are  common.  The  same  is  evident  from  Gen.  v,  3.  Adam 
begat  Seth  "  in  his  own  likeness,"  in  his  own  image ;  but 
Adam  was  made  in  the  image  of  God ;  therefore  he  begat 
Setk  in  the  image  of  God.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the 
image  of  God,  and  the  image  of  Adam  differ,  and  that  a  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  them  by  Moses.  They  indeed  differ, 
but  in  mode,  not  in  their  essence ;  for  the  image  of  God  in 
Adam  was  uncorrupted,  in  Seth  it  was  'corrupted  through 
Adam  ;  yet  in  both  cases  it  was  the  image.  In  the  same 
respect,  this  image,  in  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  is  called 
according  to  its  corruption,  the  image  of  the  earthy,  according 
to  its  renewal,  the  image  of  the  heavenly.  But  since  the 
image  of  God  is  diverse  in  mode  only,  and  not  in  essence,  it 
is  said  to  be  renewed,  and  restored,  and  not  to  be  implanted 
or  created,  as  we  have  before  observed,  as  that  which  differs 
not  in  essence,  but  in  mode  or  degree. 

The  same  thing  is  taught  in  Gen.  ix,  6.  "  Whoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  :  for  in  the  image 
of  God  made  he  man."  If  the  image  of  God  did  not  exist 
in  the  descendents  of  Adam,  who  are  slain,  the  argument  of 
Moses  would  be  impertinent  and  absurd.  But  the  argument, 
either  of  Moses  or  of  God,  is  just  and  conclusive  ;  for  if  you 
say, — "  The  slayer  of  him,  whom  God  has  made  in  His  own 
image,  ought  to  be  slain  by  man  ;  God  made  the  man  who  is 
slain  in  his  own  image ;  therefore,  let  the  murderer  be  slain 
by  man."  the  argument  is  valid.  For  since  man  was  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  it  is  just  that  his  murderer  should  be  slain, 
and  indeed  that  he  should  be  slain  by  man.  But  if  you  ex- 
plain the  passage  "  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  lie  man," 
so  that  "  He"  shall  refer  to  man,  my  interpretation  of  the 
argument  will  be  even  more  confirmed.  1  do  not,  however, 
remember  that  it  is  affirmed  any  where  in  the  Scriptures  that 
man  made  man,  nor  can  it  be  proved  to  me.  These  things,  I 
think  will  be  sufficient  that  you  may  see,  my  brother,  that  the 
image  of  God  is  naturally  in  man. 

What,  then,  is  the  image  of  God?  For  it  is  now  time  that 
we  pass  from  destructive  to  constructive  reasoning.  I  will 
state  it,  in  t.ie  words  of  the  orthodox  Fathers.     Let  TertuUian, 
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of  the  Latins,  first  speak  (lib.  2  advere.  Marcion,  cap.  9.) 
"The  distinction  is  especially  to  be  noticed,  which  the  Greek 
Scriptures  make,  when  they  speak  of  the  afflatus,  not  of  the 
Spirit,  I'n'voYi  non  "Trvsufwc],  for  some,  translating  from  the  Greek, 
not  considering  the  difference  or  regarding  the  proper  use  of 
words,  substitute  Spii^it  for  offiatus^  and  afford  heretics  an 
occasion  of  charging  fault  on  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  is,  on 
God  Himself;  and  it  is  even  now  a  vexed  question.  Observe, 
then,  that  the  afflatus  is  inferior  to  the  Spirit,  thouii,h  it  comes 
from  the  Spirit,  as  its  breath,  yet  it  is  not  the  Spirit.  For  the 
breeze  is  lighter  than  the  wind,  and  if  the  breeze  is  of  the 
wind,  the  wind  is  not  therefore,  of  the  breeze.  It  is  usual 
also,  to  call  the  afHatus  the  image  of  the  Spirit  ;  for  thus  also, 
man  is  the  image  of  God,  that  is  of  the  Spirit,  for  God  is 
Spirit,  therefore,  the  image  of  the  Spirit  is  the  afHatus.  More- 
over the  image  wJll  never  in  all  respects  equal  the  reality  ; 
for  to  be  according  to  the  truth  is  one  thing,  to  be  the  truth 
itself  is  another.  Thus,  also,  the  afflatus  cannot,  in  such  a 
sense,  be  equal  to  the  Spirit,  that,  because  the  truth — that  is 
the  Spirit,  or  God — is  without  sin,  therefore  the  image,  of 
truth  also,  must  be  without  sin.  In  this  respect  the 
image  will  be  inferior  to  the  truth,  and  the  afflatus  will  be  in- 
ferior to  the  Spirit,  having  some  lineaments  of  the  Deity,  in 
the  fact  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  free,  capable  ol  choice, 
prescient  to  a  considerable  degree,  rational,  and  capable  of  un- 
derstanding and  knowledge.  Yet,  in  these  particulars,  it  is 
only  an  image,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  full  power  of 
divinity,  and  so,  likewise,  it  does  not  extend  to  sinless  integ- 
rity, since  this  belongs  alone  to  God,  that  is  to  truth,  and  can 
not  pertain  to  the  mere  image ;  for  as  the  image,  while  it 
expresses  all  the  lineaments  and  outlines  of  the  truth,  yet  is 
destitute  of  force,  not  having  motion,  so  the  soul,  the  image 
of  the  Spirit,  is  not  able  to  exhibit  its  full  power,  that  is,  the 
felicity  of  freedom  from  sin,  otherwise  it  would  be  not  the 
soul,  but  the  Spirit,  not  man,  endowed  with  mind,  but  God,  etc." 
Ambrose  {hcxaemeri  lib.  6,  cap.  7),  after  many  arguments, 
concludes  in  this  way;  "for 'what  will  a  man  give  in  ex- 
change for  his  soul  V  in  which  there  is,  not  merely  a  small 
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portion  of  himself,  but  the  substance  of  the  entire  human 
race.  It  is  this  by  which  thou  hast  dominion  over  other  liv- 
ing creatures,  wliether  beasts  or  birds.  This  is  the  image  of 
God,  but  the  body  is  in  the  likeness  of  beasts  ;  in  one  there  is 
the  sacred  mai-k  of  divine  resemblance,  in  the  other  the  vile 
fellowship  with  the  herds  and  wild  beasts,  etc."  Also,  in 
Psalm  118,  sermon  10,  "  Likeness  to  the  image  of  God  con- 
sists, not  in  the  body,  or  in  the  material  parts  of  our  nature, 
but  in  the  rational  soul ;  in  respect  to  which  man  was  made 
after  the  likeness  and  image  of  God,  and  in  which  the  form 
of  righteousness,  wisdom,  and  every  virtue  is  found." 

To  tlie  same  parj3ose  are  the  words  of  Augustine,  in  his 
jirst  Booh  '■'■  Di  Genes,  contra  Manich^''  chap.  VTth.,  and  in 
many  other  places.  I  mention  also  Jerome,  because  he  evi- 
dently has  the  same  view,  and,  in  writing  against  Orlgen,  he 
uses  the  same  aagument  with  that  of  Epiphanius  and  the 
Greek  Fathers.  I  would  refer  to  Basil,  if  you  did  not  know 
that  Ambrose  quotes  from  him.  Why  should  1  speak  of  Chrys- 
ostom,  the  two  Gregories,  Cyril,  Theodoret  ?  Daraascenus,  an 
epitomist  of  all  those  writers,  presents  this  subject,  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  in  the  book  which  he  has  inscribed  "  Con- 
cerning the  respect  in  which  we  were  made  in  the  image  of 
GodP  Also,  in  another,  which  has  reference  to  "  The  tv)o 
wills  in  C irist,''^  in  which  he  uses  the  following  words,  "as 
to  the  rational,  and  intellectual,  and  voluntary  powers,  they 
belong  to  the  mind  at  birth,  and  the  Spirit  is  superadded,  as 
having  princely  prerogative,  and  in  these  respects  both  angels 
and  men  are  after  the  image  of  God,  and  this  is  abundantly 
true  of  men,  &c.,"  in  which  passage  he  has,  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  introduced  those  things  which  are  essential  and  those 
which  are  adjunct. 

I  conclude  with  a  single  argument  from  Augustine  against 
the  Manichees.  "  Those  men,"  he  says,  "  do  not  know  that 
it  is  not  possible  that  nature  should  use  any  action,  or  produce 
any  effect,  the  faculty  for  which  has  not  been  received  accord- 
ing to  nature.  For  example,  no  bird  can  fly,  unless  it  has 
received  the  fticulty  of  flying,  according  to  nature,  and  no 
beast  of  the  earth  can  walk,  unless  it  has  received  the  faculty 
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of  walking,  according  to  nature.  So,  likewise,  man  cannot 
act  or  will,  unless  he  has  receiver],  according  to  nature,  that 
faculty,  which  is  called  the  "voluntary,"  (^f>-'i^wv))  and  the  "en- 
ergetic ;"  and  he  cannot  understand  if  he  has  not  received  from 
nature  the  intellectual  faculty,  and  he  cannot  see,  or  perform 
any  other  action,  and,  therefore,  in  every  kind  of  nature,  nat- 
ural actions  find  place,  and  they  exist  at  once  and  together, 
but  those  which  depend  on  the  will  and  activity,  do  not  exist 
together."  From  which  I'easouing  he  infers  that  man  under- 
stands, reasons,  wills,  and,  above  other  creatures,  does  many 
things  which  savor  of  divinity  ;  therefore,  many  faculties  ex- 
ist in  man,  in  respect  to  which  he  is  said,  in  the  Scriptures,  to 
have  been  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God. 

Here  then  is  that  image  of  God,  in  our  soul ;  its  essential 
parts  not  only  show,  of  themselves,  some  resemblance, 
by  nature,  to  divinity,  but  are,  by  nature  and  grace  together, 
adapted  to  the  jierception  of  supernatural  grace,  as  we  shall 
soon  show.  You  add  that  "all  tlie  fathers,  seem,  without  ex^ 
ception,  to  be  of  the  sentiment  that  man  was  created  in  a  gra- 
cious state.  So  also  our  Ctitechism,  ques.  6."  I  have,  indeed, 
known  no  one  among  ortliodox  divines,  who  holds  an}'  differ- 
ent opinion  ;  nor  is  there  any  other  correct  explanation  of  our 

catechism. 

But  you  seem  to  fall  into  an  error  from  a  statement,  which 
is  susceptible  of  a  two-fold  interpretation,  and  to  unite  things 
really  distinct.  For  it  is  not  meant  that  the  first  man  was 
created  with  grace,  that  is,  that  he  received,  in  the  act  of  cre- 
ation, nature  and  supernatural  grace ;  but  this  is  their  mean- 
ing: the  man  who  was  first  created,  received  grace,  that  is, 
supernatural  grace,  as  an  additional  gift — which  idea  we  have 
before  presented  in  this  answer.  AYhat  then  ?  Did  he  not 
have  supernatural  grace  in  creation?  If  you  understand,  by 
grace^  the  good  will  of  God,  he  had  grace;  if  you  understand 
supernatural  gifts,  bestowed  upon  him,  then  he  did  not  have  those 
things,  whicli  are  supernatural,  from  creation,  or  by  the  force 
of  creation,  since  creation  is  the  principle  of  nature,  or  its  first 
term,  but  supernatural  things  entirely  differ  from  it ;  but  he 
had  them  in  creation,  that  is,  in  that  first  state  of  creation  in 
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which  Adam  was  until  he  fell  into  sin.  That  yon  may  more 
easily  understand  the  subject,  let  us  use  the  illustration  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  to  explain  the  divine  image.  The  moon  has 
an  essential  image,  and  one  which  is  relative  and  accidental. 
As  its  image  is  essential,  it  has  its  own  light  in  some  degree  ; 
yet  it  would  be  darkened,  unless  it  should  look  towards  the 
Bun ;  as  its  image  is  relative,  it  has  light  borrowed  from  the 
sun,  while  it  is  looked  upon  by  it,  and  looks  to  it.  So,  there 
was,  in  man,  a  two-fold  relation  of  the  image  of  God,  even 
frotn  the  creation.  For  man  had  his  own  essential  liji'ht  fixed 
in  the  soul,  which  shines  as  the  image  of  God  among  created 
things ;  he  had  also  a  relative  light,  as  he  was  looked  upon 
by  God,  and  looked  back  to  God.  The  essential  image  is  nat- 
ural ;  the  relative  image  was,  so  to  speak,  supernatural,  for  it 
looked  to  God,  through  nature  joined  to  grace,  by  a  peculiar 
and  free  motion  of  the  will ;  God  looked  upon  it,  of  grace,  (for, 
what  action  of  God  towards  us  is  natural  ?)  We  have  that  es- 
sential light,  corrupted  by  sin ;  it  is  plain  that  we  have  not 
lost  it.  We  have  lost  the  relative  light ;  but  Christ  restores 
this,  that  we  may  be  renewed,  after  God,  in  his  own  image, 
and  that  the  essential  light  may  be  puritied,  siuce  "  natural 
things  are  corrupted,  the  supernatural  are  lost,  as  we  have 
previously  said. 

Your  second  argument  is  stated  thus :  "  Since  there  is  found, 
in  the  Scriptures,  no  reference  to  the  love  of  God  according  to 
election,  no  divine  volition,  and  no  act  of  God,  concerning 
men,  referring  to  thein  in  difiereiit  respects,  until  after  the  en- 
trance of  sin  into  the  world,  or  after  it  was  considered  as  hav- 
ing entered."  If  I  should  concede  this,  yet  the  sentiment  of 
those,  who  say  that  man  is  considered,  in  general,  by  the  Dei- 
ty, would  not,  therefore,  be  confuted,  as  we  have  before  shown. 
But  I  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  disprove  this  assertion  by  au- 
thority, by  reason,  and  by  example.  You  have  authority  in 
Komans  ix,  11-13.  "(For  the  children  being  not  yet  born, 
neither  having  done  any  good  or  evil,  that  the  purpose  of  God, 
according  to  election,  might  stand,  not  of  w.)rks,  but  of  Ilim 
that  calleth;)  it  was  said  unto  her.  The  elder  shall  serve  the 
younger;  as  it  is  written,  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have 
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I  hated."  "What  do  those  three  phrases  indicate  "  the  children 
heing  not  yet  horn  f  a2;ain,  '''' neither  hamng  done  aivj  ^ood 
or  evil  f  and  '"''■  aGCording  to  elation^  not  of  works^  hat  of 
Him  that  calleth?''  You  will  say,  "  these  expressions  are  ac- 
cording to  truth  ;  but  they  have  reference  to  fallen  and  sinful 
nature."  Bat  they  exclude,  with-  the  utmost  care,  all  refer- 
ence to  sin  and  refer  all  blessings  to  the  sole  vocation  of  God, 
who  calleth,  as  even  yourself,  my  brother,  if  you  are  willing 
to  observe  it,  (and  you  certainly  are  thus  willing,)  may  easily 
deduce  from  that  proposition.  To  this  authority  you  will  cer- 
tainly submit  every  semblance  of  reasoning.  (Eph.  i,  4,  5,) 
"He  hath  chosen  us  in  Him  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world, — havhig  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children, 
by  Jesus  Christ  to  Himself."  Election  originates  in  special 
love ;  and  when  He  is  said  to  have  chosen  us  in  Christ,  all  ref- 
erence to  ourselves  is  excluded;  predestination  also  precedes 
both  persons  and  cases  relating  to  them.  Indeed  this  is  indi- 
cated by  the  words  '''•forelinoxo'''  and  '''•predestinate^^  (Rom. 
viii).  Christ  himself  attributes  to  the  blessing  of  the  Father 
only  that  they  were  made  possessors  of  the  kingdom,  "from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,"  (Matt.  xxx).  In  sin,  or  previous 
to  sin?  In  view  of  sin,  or  without  reference  to  it?  Wliy 
should  the  former  be  true, I  ask,  rather  than  the  latter?  Why 
indeed,  should  not  the  latter  rather,  since  all  things  are  said  to 
depend  on  God,  who  calleth  ? 

To  these,  let  the  following  considerations  be  added :  1. 
Whatever  absurdity  may  be  connected  with  this  subject,  you 
will  perceive,  (if  you  examine  it  closely,)  that  it  pertains  as 
much  to  the  former  interpretation,  and  rather  more  to  it  than 
to  the  latter.  This  absurdity  is  not  to  be  passed  by,  but  rather 
to  be  religiously  and  suitably  removed.  2.  I  den}'-  that  a  ref- 
erence to  sin  belongs  to  the  matter  of  filial  adoption.  I  call 
nature  as  a  witness:  Does  not  a  father  beget  sons,  before  he 
investifjates  or  observes  what  shall  be  their  condition  ?  But 
this  generation,  (namely  that  of  the  children  of  God),  is  of  will 
and  not  of  nature.  True:  yet  it  is  attributed  to  the  will  of 
God  alone,  not  to  any  condition  in  us.  Everj'  condition  in  us 
is  excluded,  even  that  of  sin  ;  the  will  of  God,  alone,  His  pur- 
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pose,  alone,  is  considered  in  the  matter.     God  distinguishes  by 
His  mere  will  among  those  equal  in  nature,  equal  in  sin ; 
whom,  consi.lereJ  in  their  natural  condition  simply,  not  in 
that  of  sin,  but  generally  in  Christ,  He  adopts  as  His  children. 
As  in  nature,  children  are  begotten  witiiout  reference  to  their 
future  condition,  so  God,  of  His  own  will,  adopted  from  eter- 
nity His  own  children.     3.  Whatever  is  more  consistent  with 
the  wisdom  and  grace  of  God,  would  be  performed  by  the 
Deity,  anl  is  to  be  believed  by  us,  rather  than  that  which  is  less 
consistunt.     But  it  is  more  consistent  with  His  wisdom  and 
grace  that  He  should  adopt  unto  Himself  children  without  any 
consideration  of  character,  than  that  He  should  do  so  on  the 
supposition  of  such  consideration;  otherwise  nature  would  act 
more  perfectly  than  God,  as  according  to  nature,  lathers  beget 
children,  without  such  consideration.     Therefore,  the  former 
view  is  more  consistent  witli  the  character  of  God,  and  rather 
to  be  received  with  faith  by  us. 

As  an  example,  fur  the  confirmation  of  this  matter,  we  wdl 
take,  if  you  please,  that  of  the  Angels.     Whoever  are  the  sons 
of  God,  are  sons  by  election.     Angels  are  the  sons  of  God, 
(Job  i,  ii,  &  xxxvii,)  therefore,  they  are  such  by  election,  as 
Paul  affirms  (L  Tim.  v,  21,)  when  he  calls  them  "the  elect." 
But  they  are  elect  without  consiJeration  of  their  sins,  as  they 
did  not  sin,  but  remained  in  their  original  condition.     There- 
fore, the  love  of  God  is  with  election,  without  referenca  to  sin, 
or  consideration  of  it,  which  you  seem  to  deny  in  your  asser- 
tion.    Perhaps  you  will  say  that  your  assertion  had  reference 
only  to  men.     But  I  reply,  that  love  and  election  are  spoken  of 
in  relation  both  to  angels  and  men,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
since  God  placed,  in  both,  his  own  image,  in  reference  to  wliich 
election  is  made.    The  most  decisive  proof  of  this  is  found  in 
the  principle  that,  if  any  act  which  apparently  exists  in  refer- 
ence to  two  things,  which  have  the  same  relation,  does  not 
really  exist  in  reference  to  one,  it  does  not  exist  in  reference  to 
the  other.     In  the  election  of  Angels,  there  is  no  reference  to 
their  condition  or  their  works ;  therefore,  in  the  election  of 
men  there  is  no  such  reference.     If  the  condition  of  Angels 
and  of  men  is,  in  some  respects,  different,  it  does  not  follow 
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that  the  mode  of  their  election  is  different  ;  especially  when 
the  relation  of  that  thing,  in  reference  to  which  they  are  cho- 
sen, is  the  same  in  both  cases.  This  is  the  image  of  God, 
which,  preserved  or  restored  according  to  His  own  will,  He 
has  called  and  united  to  Himself,  which  will  remain  immuta- 
bly in  Christ,  "  gathering  together  in  one  all  things,"  (Eph.  i,  10,) 
and  which  He  had  placed  on  the  common  basis  of  his  own  na- 
ture, from  which,  those,  who  were  to  be  damned  according  to 
His  judgment,  fell  of  their  own  will. 

It  is  not  possible  to  adduce  any  other  example ;  because  all 
other  things  are  created  in  a  different  relation.  For  they  are 
destitute  of  the  image  of  God,  in  which  consists,  with  suitable 
limitations,  the  object  of  election.  Therefore,  the  nature  of 
the  divine  election,  made  concerning  men,  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  example  of  angels,  and  by  no  other  example.  But  the 
divine  election  was  such,  not  that  it  separated,  at  first,  the  An- 
gels who  sinned  from  those  who  did  not  sin,  but  that,  of  His 
own  will  and  grace.  He  distinguished  those  who  were  not  about 
to  s!n,  as  previously  elected  and  predestinated  to  adoption, 
from  others  who  were  about  to  sin  of  their  own  free  will. 
What  reason,  then,  is  there  that  we  should  think  that  another 
mode  of  tiie  divine  election  must  be  devised  in  reference  to 
men  ? 
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I  apply  the  teriTi  natural  to  whatever  pertains  to  the  sub- 
Btance  and  existence  of  man,  without  which  man  cannot  exist. 
Such  are  the  soul  and  the  body,  and  the  whole  system  com- 
pounded of  them,  with  all  natural  attributes,  affections,  pas- 
sions, etc.  I  apply  the  term  supernatural  to  whatever  God 
has  bestowed  on  man  above  and  in  ad  iitiou  to  those  natural 
characteristics,  which  indeed  pertain  to  the  perfection  of  man, 
not  in  respect  to  his  animal  nature,  but  in  respect  to  his 
spiritual  nature,  to  the  acquisition  not  of  natural,  but  of  super" 
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natural  good.  I  apply  the  phrase  "-merely  natural,''  in  this 
place,  to  that  which  has  nothing  supernatural  added  to  it. 
The  sense  then  of  my  words  is  that  man  is  not  made  in  a 
merely  natural  state,  without  supernatural  endowments. 

I  do  not  here  contend,  with  much  strenuousness,  whether  he 
has  those  supernatural  endowments  from  the  act  of  creation  or 
from  another  act  of  superinfusion,  but  leave  this  without  de- 
cision, as  neither  useful  or  injurious  to  my  cause.    But  I  de 
cidedly  state  and  affirm,  that  God  decreed  to  make  man  such 
by  nature,  as  He  in  fact  did  make  him  ;  but  such,  that  He 
might  add  to  him  some  supernatural  endowments,  as  He  not 
only  wished  that  lie  might  be  such  as  he  was  by  nature,  but 
He  wished  also  to  advance  him  further  to  a  happier  state, 
namely,  to  a  participation  of  Himself,  to  which  he  could  not 
attain,  unless  endowed  with  supernatural  gifts.     But  when  I 
deny  that  man  was  made  in  a  merely  natural  state,  and,  there- 
fore, was  created  with  supernatural  gifts,  I  wish  not  to  indicate 
that  the  act,  by  which  supernatural  endowments  are  commu- 
nicated, was  creation,  (for  in  my  26th  proposition  I  have  call- 
ed that  act  superinfused  grace,)  but  that  God  was  unwilling 
to  cease  from  the  act  of  comnmnicating  His  blessing  to  that 
part  of  primitive  matter  or  Kothing  from  which  He  created 
man,  and  that  of  His  own  decree,  until  he  should  also  have 
bestowed  those  supernatural  gifts  upon  him.     I  thought  that 
I  ought  to  observe  the  mode  of  expression,  used  in  the  Scnp- 
turcj^which  declares  that  man  was  created  "in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God,"  which  image  and  likeness  of  God  compre- 
hends in  itself  also  supernatural  gift?.     If  this  is  true,  as  I  con- 
tend, then  man  was  created  with  supernatural  endowments. 
For  he  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  tlie  word  ''made''  is 
attributed,  without  distinction,  to  all  parts  of  the  image,  with- 
out separating  that,  in  the  image,  which  is  natural  from  that 
which  is  supernatural  to  man.     I  am  glad  to  quote  here  the 
words  of  Jerome  Zanchius,  who,  in  his  first  book  concerning 
the  creation  of  man,  chajjtr  i,  speaks  concerning  this  same 
matter  in  these  terms  ;— "  I  am  pleased  with  the  sentiment  of 
those,  who  say  that  with  the  inbreathing  of  life,  there  was  also  in- 
breathed and  infused  by  the  Deity  whatever  Adam  possessed  of 
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celestijil  light,  wisdom,  rectitude,  and  other  heavenly  gifts  ;  in 
which  lie  reflects  the  Deity,  as  His  true  image.  For  he  was 
created  such  as  the  Scripture  teaches,  affirming  that  he  was 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  Solomon  in  Eccl.  vii,  29, 
"  God  made  man  upright."  But  he  was  not  such  when  hia 
body  only  was  formed.  When,  with  a  soul  placed  in  him,  he 
became  a  living  soul,  that  is  a  living  man,  that  he  was  made 
upright,  just,  &c.,  and  thus,  at  the  same  time  will;  his  soul, 
rays  also  of  divine  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  goodness  were 
were  infused."  Thus  Zanchius,  who  clearly  decides  what  I 
left  without  decision  in  either  direction,  and  this  for  a  two- 
fold reason  ;  I  knew  that  it  was  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the 
leai-ned,  and  I  perceived  that  nothing  could  be  deduced  from  it 
either  of  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  my  cause. 

Those  supernatural  gifts,  which  were  bestowed  on  man,  he 
received  for  transmission  to  posterity,  on  the  terms,  on 
which  lie  received  them,  namely,  of  grace,  not  as  this 
word  denotes  the  principle  of  natural  endowments,  for  from 
grace,  understood  in  its  widest  sense,  we  have  received  even 
our  nature,  as  that  to  wliich  we  had  no  claim,  but  as  it  is  used 
in  centra-distinction  to  nature,  and  as  it  is  the  principle  of  su- 
pernatural gifts.  I  can  then  concede  that  God  had  reference 
to  man  in  nature,  as  the  subject  of  grace,  the  natural  man  as 
the  subject  of  supernatural  gifts  ;  but  that  He  had  reference  to 
him,  contemplated  in  the  administrative  decree  of  creation,  not 
in  the  decree  of  predestination,  which  we  have  now  under 
discussion;  as  the  subject  of  grace  sufficient  for  supernatural 
felicity,  not  of  effectual  grace,  of  which  we  now  dispute ;  as 
the  subject  of  supernatural  gifts,  to  be  transmitted  to  his  pos- 
terity, without  exception,  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
grace,  and  without  any  condition,  not  of  such  gifts  as  are  pe- 
culiar to  those,  who  are  predestinated,  and  to  be  bestowed, 
with  certaint}'^  and  infallibly,  upon  them,  in  reference  to  which 
is  the  controversy  between  us. 

Hence,  these  things  are  not  opposed  to  my  sentiment,  for 
in  them  the  fallacy  of  ignoratio  elenchi  is  committed. 
I  wish,  hovever,  that  you  would  alwaj'S  remember  that  I 
speak  constantly  concerning  the  grace,  prepared  .n  the  decree 
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of  predestination,  and  in  no  other  decree.  But  I  liave  proved 
tliat  man  was  not  made  in  a  merely  natural  state,  in  the  sense, 
as  I  liave  alreadj'  stated,  of  a  destitution  ot  supernatural  en- 
dowments, whether  he  is  said  to  have  them  by  the  act  of 
creation,  or  by  the  act  of  superinfusion  ;  and  I  have  proved 
it  by  an  ar<iumeut,  deduced  from  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God  in  which  man  was  created.  Which  argument  is  valid, 
whether  the  image  of  God  signifies  only  supernatural  gifts, 
bestowed  on  man  by  the  Deity,  as  our  Catechism  and  Confes- 
sion, and  some  of  our  theologians  afiirm  in  reference  to  the 
image  of  God,  or  nature  itself,  together  with  those  supernat- 
nr  1  gilts,  which  is  my  opinion;  according  to  which  I  wish 
that  my  affirmation,  that  "  the  image  of  God  in  nmn  is  not 
nature,  but  supernatural  grace,  should  be  understood,  that  is, 
that  it  is  not  nature  alone,  apart  from  supernatural  endow- 
ments, which  is  sufiicient  for  any  argument.  For  the  question 
is  not  concerning  natural  qualities,  and  therefore,  the  decision 
of  the  point  whether  they  belong  to  the  image  ot  God,  accor- 
ding to  my  opinion,  or  not,  does  not  affect  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry. Let  supernatural  qualities  be  embraced  in  tiie  defi- 
nition of  the  image,  of  God^  in  which  man  was  made,  and  I 
have  obtained  what  I  desire. 

I  also  wish  that  my  subsequent  remarks  should  be  under- 
stood in  the  same  manner,  namely,  that  the  image  of  God^ 
has  respect,  not  to  natural  felicity  only,  but  to  supernatural, 
and  if  that  is  true,  as  you  seem  to  concede,  I  liave  attained 
my  object.  I  did  not  wi?h  to  define  with  accuracy  the  image 
of  God  in  which  man  was  made,  since  this  was  not  necessary 
to  my  purpose  :  it  was  sufficient  to  have  sh(>wn  that  "  knowl- 
edge, righteousness,  and  holiness"  pertained  also  to  the  image 
of  God,  whether  that  image  consisted  wholly  or  only  in  part 
in  them.  For  either  of  these  statements  would  be  equally 
available  for  my  purpose,  as  I  had  undertaken  to  prove  that 
man  was  not  created  without  supernatural  endowments,  and 
therefore  that  he  could  not  have  been  considered,  in  the  de- 
cree of  predestination,  as  created  in  a  merely  natural  state, 
without  supernatural  endowments. 

But,  before  I  come  to  the  defence  of  ray  argument  on  this 
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point,  I  must  speak,  at  somewhat  greater  length,  of  three  things, 
in  considering  which,  a  considerable  part  of  your  answer  is  occu- 
pied. First,  I  will  explain  more  fully  than  I  have  before 
done,  what  I  call  natural,  and  what,  supernatural  qualities. 
Secondly.  I  will  speak  of  the  image  of  God,  and  what  things, 
whether  natural  or  supernatural,  are  embraced  in  it,  and  in 
its  definition.  Thirdly,  by  v  hat  action  of  the  Deity,  man  has 
both  the  former,  and  the  latter  qualities. 

Fiest;  I  call  those  qualities  natural  which  pertain  to  the 
nature  of  man,  without  which  man  cannot  be  man,  and  which 
have  their  source  in  the  principles  of  nature,  and  are  pre- 
pared, by  their  own  nature,  for  natural  felicity,  as  their  end  and 
limit :  such  are  the  body,  the  soul,  the  union  of  both,  and 
that  which  is  made  up  of  both,  and  their  natural  attributes, 
ati'ections,  functions,  and  passions  ;  under  which  I  also  com- 
prehend moral  feelings,  which  are  sometimes  spoken  of  in 
contradistinction  to  those  which  are  natural.  I  call  those 
qualities  supernatural  which  are  not  a  part  of  man,  and  do 
not  originate  in  natural  principles,  but  are  superadded  to  nat- 
ural principles,  for  the  increase  and  perfection  of  nature,  de- 
signed for  supernatural  felicity,  and  for  a  supernatural  com- 
munion with  God,  our  Creator,  in  which  that  felicity  consists. 

Between  these,  exists  a  natural  relation  of  this  character,  that 
natural  qualities  may  receive  the  addition  of  supernatural,  by 
the  arrangement  of  God,  and  that  supernatural  qualities  are 
adapted  for  adding  to,  adorning  and  perfecting  nature,  and  are 
therefore  ordained  for  exalting  it  above  itself.  Hence,  with- 
out ambiguity,  under  the  term  natural^  I  have  comprehended 
nature  both  corporeal  and  spiritual,  and  that  which  is  compo- 
sed of  both.  It  is,  however,  to  be  carefully  observed — that 
ambiguities  of  words  are  to  be  noticed  and  explained,  in  a  dis- 
cussion, when,  if  taken  in  one  sense,  they  favor  any  view, 
and,  if  in  the  other,  they  do  not,  when,  according  to  one  sense, 
a  statement  is  true,  and,  according  to  the  other,  is  false.  But 
when  the  statement  is  true,  and  pertinent  to  the  subject,  in 
whatever  sense  a  word  is  taken,  there  is  no  neod  of  an  expla- 
nation of  the  ambiguity.  Thus,  in  this  case,  you  observe  that  I 
understand,  by  natural  qualities,  both  those  which  pertain  to 
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the  inferior  nature,  that  is,  to  the  body,  and  those  which  per- 
tain to  the  superior  nature,  that  is,  to  the  soul,  and  in  whatever 
mode  you  take  it,  mj  argument  is  equally  strong  and  valid. 
We  shall  hereafter  notice  examples  of  equally  unnecessary 
reference. to  ambiguity. 

Secondly  ;  two  things  must  be  considered  in  reference  to 
the  image  of  God  in  man,  in  what  things  does  it  consist,  and 
which  of  them  may  be  called  material,  and  which  supernatu- 
ral ?  I  affirm  that  the  iujage  of  God  in  man  embraces  all 
those  things,  which  represent  in  man  any  thing  of  the  divine 
nature,  which  are  partly  essential :  yet  God  did  not  wish  that 
the  images  of  all  of  them  should  be  essential  to  man,,  whom 
lie  wished  to  create,  in  such  a  condition,  not  only  that  he 
might  he  that  whi.h  he  was,  but  that  he  might  have  the  ca- 
pability of  becoming  that  which  he  was  not,  and  of  failing  to 
be  that  which  he  was.  I  call  essential  the  soul,  and  in  it  the 
intelkct,  and  will,  and  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  other  af- 
fections, actions,  and  passions,  which  necessarily  result  from 
them.  I  call  accidental  both  the  moral  virtues,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  and  whatever 
other  attributes  of  the  Deity  exist,  to  be  considered  in  Ilim  as 
essential  to  his  own  nature,  but  in  man  as  an  express  image, 
of  which  under  the  term  "  divine  nature^''  Peter  says,  that 
believers  are  "  partakers."  2.  I  do  not  think  that  all  these 
things  can  be  comprehended  under  the  term  natural^  but  I 
think  that  "  knowledge,  righteousness  and  true  holiness,"  are 
supernatural^  and  are  to  be  called  by  that  name.  I  am  in 
doubt  whether  I  have  your  assent  to  this  affirmation.  For  in 
one  part  of  your  answer,  you  say  that  those  are  natural  quali- 
ties, and  present  arguments  in  support  of  that  view,  and  in 
another  place,  in  the  same  answer,  you  acknowledge  that  Ad- 
am had  supernatural  gilts,  though  not  irom  the  act  of  crea- 
tion :  by  which  supernatural  qualities,  I  know  not  what  you 
can  understand,  except  those  tilings  which  are  mentioned  by 
the  apostle  in  Col.  iii,  and  Eph.  iv.  Yet  you  seem  to  set  forth 
under  the  term  reflexive  image^  those  verj  things  which  you 
acknowledge  to  be  supernatural.  I3ut,  whether  I  rightly  un- 
derstand your  sentiment  or  not,  I  will  speak  of  those  things 
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which,  I  think,  tend  to  confirm  my  sentiment,  and  to  refute 
your  view,  as  I  understand  it. 

I  ])rove,  then,  that  those  qualities  are  supernatural.  First, 
from  Col.  iii,  and  Eph.  iv.  Whatever  things  we  have,  from 
regeneration,  by  the  spirit  of  Clirist,  are  supernatural.  But 
we  have,  from  regeneration,  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  "the 
knowledge  of  God,  righteousnesss  and  true  holiness."  There- 
fore, they  are  supernatural.  If  any  one  says  that  we  do  not 
have  them,  in  substance,  from  regeneration,  but  only  a  re- 
newal of  the  same  qualities,  which  had  previously  been 
made  corrupt,  I  do  not  see  how  that  assertion  can  be 
proved.  For  the  phrases  of  the  apostle  teach  another  doc- 
trine. For  he,  who  must  "  put  on  the  new  man,"  is  not 
clothed  with  the  "  new  man,"  or  with  any  part  of  him.  But 
to  the  new  man,  pertain  "  righteousness  and  true  holiness." 
Then,  in  the  case  of  hira,  who  must  be  "renewed  in  knowl- 
edge," it  is  not  his  knowledge  which  has  become  corrupt  and 
must  be  renewed,  but  his  intelligence,  which  must  be  enlight- 
ened with  new  knowledge,  which  has  been  utterly  expelled  by 
the  darkness  of  the  old  man.  I  designed  this,  only,  in  my  argu- 
ment, and  not  to  define  the  image  of  God  in  man.  But  I 
cannot  see  that  I  ditfer  from  the  view  of  the  apostle  in  my 
explanation.  For  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  the  passage  quo- 
ted by  me,  is  the  "  image  of  God"  itself,  and  "  after  the  image 
of  God."  Nor  are  these  expressions  at  variance  with  each 
other,  nor  are  they  so  absurd  as  you  wish  them  to  appear. 
Yuu  say  "  the  image  of  God  is  knowledge,  according  to  the 
imaiie  of  God,  therefore,  the  image  of  God  is  denied  to  be 
either  knowledge  or  image."  I  deny  this  sequence  if  the 
definition  is  rightly  understood,  namely,  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  image  of  God,  renewed  in  us  by  the  regenerating 
Spirit,  is  the  knowledge  of  God,  according  to  the  image  of 
God,  in  which,  at  the  beginning,  we  wei-e  created.  This  im- 
ao-e  has  a  two-fold  relation,  in  that  it  is  created  anew  in  us 
by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  that  it  was  formerly  created  in 
lis  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  That  knowledge  differs  not  only 
in  mode,  but  ia  its  whole  nature,  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  old  man  :  nor  is  it  said  to  be  renewed,  but  the  man  is 
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said  to  be  renewed  in  it.  But  I  confess  that  I  cinnot  under 
stand  li'tw  knuwledi^e  is  an  act  of  the  image  of  God,  and. 
how  that  image  is  tlie  fountain  or  principle  of  that  act,  that  is 
of  knowledge.  For  I  have  hitherto  thought  that  man  was 
said  to  be  created  in  or  to  the  image  of  God,  that  is, 
because,  in  mind,  will,  knowledge  of  God,  righteousness 
and  finally  holiness,  he  refers  to  God  Himself,  as  the  ar- 
chetype. In  the  other  passage  from  Eph.  iv,  I  do  not  find 
the  three  characteristics,  "  truth,  righteousness  and  holiness," 
buconly  two,  righteousness  and  holiness,  to  which  is  ascribed 
truth,,  that  is,  sincerity,  purity,  simplicity.  Knowledge,  also, 
is  not  a  member  or  portion  of  that  tru  h,  but  a  gift,  created 
in  the  intellect  or  mind  of  man,  as  righteousness  and  holiness 
are  ingenerated  in  the  will,  or  rather  the  affections  of  man. 

Secondly,  I  prove  that  the  same  qualities  are  supernatural 
in  this  way.  Those  things,  according  to  which  we  are,  and 
are  said  to  be,  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  are  supernatural :  but  we  are,  and  are  said  to  be 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  and  children  of  God,  according 
to  knowledge,  righteousness  and  holiness;  therefore,  these  are 
supernatural.  The  Major  does  not  need  proof.  The  Minor 
is  evident  h'oni  a  comparison  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fouith  verses  of  2  Pet,  i. 

Thirdly,  those  things  which  have  their  limit  in  supernat- 
ural felicity,  are  supernatural ;  but  the  knowledge  of  God, 
righteousness  and  holiness  are  such  ;  therefore,  they  are  super- 
natural. 

Fouitnly,  the  immediate  causes  of  supernatural  acts  are 
supernatural.  But  the  knowledge  of  God,  righteousness  and 
holiness,  are  the  immediate  causes  of  supernatural  acts: 
therelore  they  are  supernatural. 

I  now  come  to  your  arguments,  in  which  you  attempt  to 
show  that  the  imatre  of  God  in  u]an  is  natural,  and  that  those 
qualiti -8,  knowledge,  righteousness  and  holiness,  are  natural, 
not  snperi;atural. 

Your  first  argument  is  this  :  Supernatural  qualities  were 
removed,  natural  qualities  were  corrupted.  But  truth,  right- 
eousness, holiness,  were  not  removed,  they  were  corrupted ; 
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therefore,  they  are  not  supernatural,  but  natural.  Your  Mi- 
nor is  defended  thus.  The  principles  of  these  qualities  are  in 
us  by  nature  ;  they  would  not  be,  if  they  had  been  removed. 
I  reply — that  I  admit  the  Major ;  but  the  Minor  does  not 
seem  at  all  probable  to  me,  not  even  by  the  addition  of  that 
reason.  For,  I  affirm  that  the  knowledge  which  is  according 
to  piety,  tlie  righteousness  and  the  holiness,  of  which  the 
apostle  speaks,  were  not  corrupted,  but  removed,  and  that 
none  of  the  principles  of  those  qualities  remain  in  us  after 
the  fall.  I  acknowledge  that  the  principles  and  seeds  of  the 
moral  virtues,  which  have  some  analogy  and  resemblance  to 
those  spiritual  virtues,  and  that,  even  those  moral  virtues 
themselves,  though  corrupted  by  sin,  remained  in  us  after 
the  fall.  It  is  possible  that  this  resemblance  may  mislead 
him  who  does  not  accurately  discriminate  between  these  moral 
and  those  spiritual  virtues.  In  support  of  this  sentiment,  in 
which  I  state  that  those  gifts  were  taken  away,  I  have  the 
declai-ation  of  the  Catechism,  in  the  answer  to  questii-n  nine, 
in  these  words :  "'  Man  deprived  himself  and  all  his  posteri- 
ty, of  those  divire  gifts."  But  an  explanation  of  the  nature 
of  those  divine  gifts  is  given  in  the  sixth  questior*,  namely, 
"  righteousness  and  holiness."  I  know  not  but  that  I  have 
the  support  of  your  own  declaration  on  this  point.  For  in 
the  eighteenth  of  your  Theses,  Concerning  Original  Sln^ 
discussed  in  1591,  are  these  words  :  "  For,  as  in  Adam  the 
form  of  human  integrity  was  original  righteousness,  in  which 
he  was  made  by  God,  so  the  form  of  corruption,  or  rather 
of  deformity,  was  a  deprivation  of  ihat  righteousness."  In 
the  nineteenth  Thesis,  "  The  Scripture  calls  the  form^  first 
mentioned,  the  image  and  likeness  of  God."  In  the  twenti- 
eth Thesis,  "  The  Scripture  calls  the  latter  forni^  the  image 
and  likeness  of  Adam."  If  I  rightly  understand  tliese  ex- 
pressions, I  think  that  it  plainly  follows  from  them  that  origi- 
nal righteousness  was  removed,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  super- 
natural, according  to  the  rule  "supernatural  qualities  were 
removed  ;  natural  qualities  were  corrupted."  I  have  also,  in 
my  favor,  most,  perhaps  all,  of  the  Fathers.  Ambrose,  in 
reference  to  Elijah  and  his  fasting,  chap.  4th,  says,  "Adam 
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was  clothed  with  a  vesture  of  virtues  before  his  transgression, 
but,  as  if  denuded  bj  sin,  he  saw  himself  naked,  because  the 
clothing,  which  he  previously  had,  was  lost,"  and  again  in  the 
seventh  book  of  his  commentary  on  the  10th  chapter  of  that 
gospel,  marking,  more  clearly,  the  distinction  between  the  loss 
of  supernatural  qualities  and  the  corruption  of  natural  ones, 
he  speaks  tlius  :  "  Who  are  thieves  if  not  the  angels  of  night 
and  of  darkness  ?  They  first  despoil  us  of  the  garments  of 
spiritual  grace,  and  then  inflict  on  us  wounds."  Augustine, 
{Be  TrinitaU^  lib.  14,  cap.  16,)  says,  "  Man,  by  sinning,  lost 
righteousness  and  true  holiness,  on  which  account,  this  image 
became  deformed  and  discolored ;  he  receives  them  again 
when  he  is  reformed  and  renewed."  Again,  (D-3  civit.  Dei^ 
lib.  14,  cap.  11,)  he  afiirms  that  "  free-will  was  lost."  To  con 
elude  this  part  of  the  discussion,  I  ask  what  were  those  spir- 
itual qualities,  wliich  were  renewed  or  lost,  if  not  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  righteousness  and  holiness. 

Another  argument,  adduced  by  you,  is  this :  "  "Whatever 
belongs  to  the  species  is  natural ;  But  the  image  of  God  be- 
longs to  the  species  ;  Therefore  it  is  natural."  I  answer,  the 
Major  is  not,  in  every  case,  true.  For  a  quality  may  pertain 
to  the  species  either  by  a  communication  through  nature  or 
natural  principles,  or  by  an  arrangement  of  grace.  That, 
which,  in  the  former,  not  in  the  latter,  pertains  to  the  species, 
is  natural.  In  reference  to  the  Minor,  I  affirm  that  the  image 
of  God  pertains  to  the  specie  s,  partly  through  nature,  partly 
of  grace;  therefore  the  image  of  God  in  man  is  partly  through 
nature,  partly  of  grace  ;  therefore,  the  image  of  God  in  man 
is  partly  natural,  partly  supernatural.  If  you  make  any  other 
inference,  you  deduce  a  general  conclusion  from  a  particular 
proposition,  which  is  not  valid.  If  an  addition  be  made  to 
your  M;ijor,  so  that,  in  its  full  form,  it  should  stand  thus  : 
"  Whatever  is  produced  in  the  species,  and  its  individuals,  by 
nature,  is  natural,"  I  will  admit  it  as  a  whole.  But  in  that 
case,  the  Minor  would  not  be  wholly  true.  For  the  image  of 
God  is  not  promised  in  us  wholly  by  nature,  for  that  part  of  it 
.  which  is  in  truth  and  righteousness,  and  holiness,  is  produced 
in  us  by  nature,  but  is  communicated  by  an  act  of  grace,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  arrangement  of  grace.  But  it  is  objected  that 
the  image  cannot  be  common,  if  it  is  not  natural.  For  natu- 
ral qualities  differ,  in  that  they  are  common,  from  those  which 
are  personal,  (the  question  refers  not  to  supernatural  quali- 
ties). I  answer  a  thing  is  common  in  a  two-fold  sense,  either 
absolutely,  according  to  nature,  or  conditionally,  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  grace.  The  image  of  God  is  common  in 
part  according  to  nature  and  absolutely,  in  those  things 
which  belong  to  man  according  to  his  essence,  and  which  can- 
not be  separated  from  his  nature,  and  in  part  conditionally, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  grace,  in  those  things  which 
pertain  not  to  the  essence  but  to  the  supernatural  perfection  of 
man.  The  former  are  produced  in  all  men  absolutely,  the  lat- 
ter conditionally,  namely  that  he  should  preserve  those  prin- 
ciples, which  are  universal  to  the  species,  and  particular  to  the 
individual,  uncorrupted.  Therefore,  the  whole  image  is  com- 
mon, but  partly  by  nature,  and  partly  of  the  arrangement  of 
grace  ;  by  nature,  that  part,  which  is  called  natural ;  accord- 
ing to'the  arrangement  of  grace,  that  part  which  I  call  super- 
natural. This,  also,  is  according  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Scripture  that  Seth  was  begotten  in  the  image  and  lii^eness 
of  Adam,  not  in  the  image  of  God.  He  was  indeed  begotten 
in  the  image  of  God,  not  as  God  communicated  it,  in  its  in- 
tegrity, to  Adam,  but  as  Adam  maintained  it  for  himself. 
But  Adam  maintained  it  for  himself  not  in  its  integrity,  there- 
fore, he  communicated  it  in  that  condition.  But  that,  Avhich 
is  in  its  integrity,  and  that,  which  is  not  in  its  integrity,  differ, 
not  only  in  mode  and  degree,  but  also  in  some  of  the  essential 
parts  of  that  image,  which  are  possessed  by  the  image,  in  its 
integrity,  and  are  wanting  to  the  image,  not  in  its  integrity, 
which  Adam  had  originally,  by  a  complete  communication 
from  God,  and  of  which  Seth  was  destitute  on  account  of  the 
defective  communication  from  Adam, 

Tour  third  argument  is  this  :  "  The  image  of  God  is  not 
said  to  be  produced  or  created  in  us,  but  to  be  renewed  or  re- 
stored, therefore,  it  was  not  lost  or  removed,  but  corrupted."  I 
answer — Neither  part  of  your  assumption  is,  in  a  strict  sense, 
true;  with  suitable  explanation,  both  parts  are  true,  but  nei- 
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ther  of  them  is  against  my  sentiment.  I  will  prove  the  former 
assertion,  namely,  that  neither  part  of  the  assertion  is  true. 
We  are  said  to  be  "  new  creatures  in  Christ,"  and  "  to  be  cre- 
ated to  aood  works."  David  prayed  that  God  would  "  create" 
within  iiim  "  a  clean  heart."  The  image  of  God  is  nowhere 
said  to  be  restored  and  renewed  within  us,  but  as  we  are  said 
to  be  "  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  God,"  '■'to 
be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind,"  and  "  to  be  transform- 
ed by  the  renewing  of  our  mind."  Yet,  with  suitable  explan- 
ation, both  parts  of  the  assumption  are  true,  but  they  are  very 
favuralile  to  my  sentiment,  as  I  will  show.  There  are  in  us, 
in  respect  to  ourselves,  two  parts  of  the  image  of  God,  one, 
essential,  the  other  accidental  to  us.  The  essential  part  is  the 
soul,  endowed  with  niiud,  affection  and  will.  The  accidental 
is  the  knowledge  of  God,  righteousness,  true  holiness,  and 
simihir  gifts  of  spiritual  grace.  The  former  are  not  said  to  be 
produced  or  created  in  us,  because  it  was  deformed  and  cor- 
rupt. The  latter  is  not  said  to  be  restored  or  renewed  in  us, 
because,  from  a  defect  in  the  subject,  it  has  no  place  in  us, 
and  i^ot  because  it  was  not  corrupt  and  deformed,  but  it  is  said 
to  be  produced  and  created  in  us,  (for  we  are  called,  on  its 
access,  new  creatures,)  because  it  resembles  a  mould,  by  the 
use  of  which,  that  essential  part  is  restored  and  renewed. 
The  words  of  the  apostle  plainly  set  forth  this  idea,  in  wiiich 
it  is  affirmed  not  that  the  knowledge,  referred  to,  is  renewed, 
but  that  we,  as  partakers  of  the  image  of  God  so  far  as  it  is 
essential  to  us,  are  said  to  be  renewed  in  knowledge,  as  in  a 
new  mould,  according  to  the  image  of  God,  so  far  as  it  is  ac- 
cidental to  us.  Both  parts,  then,  of  the  antecedent  are  true. 
For  the  image  of  God  is  restored  and  renewed  in  us,  namely, 
our  mind  and  will,  and  the  affections  of  the  soul ;  and  the 
image  of  God  is  produced  and  created  in  us,  namely,  the 
knowledge  of  God,  righteousness,  and  true  holiness.  The  for- 
mer is  the  subject  of  the  latter ;  the  latter  is  the  form,  di- 
vinely given  to  the  former.  Therefore,  also,  the  argument  ot 
Moses  in  commanding  the  murderer  to  be  slain,  is  valid.  For 
in  man,  even  after  transgression,  the  image  of  God  remained, 
so  far  as  it  was  essential  to  him,  or  that  j)art  remained,  which 
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pertained  to  the  essence  of  man,  though  the  part,  which  was 
accidental,  is  removed  through  sin. 

"We  now  discuss  the  action  of  the  Deitj,  by  which  we  have 
both  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  part  of  the  irange  of 
God.  I  have  not  made  any  distinction  in  the  act,  both  be- 
cause I  wished  to  use  the  phraseology  of  Scripture,  according 
to  which  the  word  creation  signifies  the  act  by  which  man  has 
in  himself,  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  for  it  speaks  thus  : 
"  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,"  and  "so 
God  created  man  in  his  own  image,"  and  because  both  parts 
equally  well  ansv;ered  my  purpose.  But,  if  the  subject  is 
considered  with  accuracy,  I  think  that  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  in  those  acts,  and  that  one  is  rightly  termed  creation^ 
by  which  man  received  natural  qualities,  the  other,  superin- 
fusion,  by  which  he  received  the  supernatural.  For  life  in 
man  is  two-fold,  animal  and  spiritual  ;  animal,  by  which  he 
lives  according  to  man,  spiiitual,  by  which  he  lives  according 
to  God.  Of  the  former,  the  principle  is  the  soul  in  man,  en- 
dowed with  intellect  and  will  ;  of  the  latter,  the  principle  is 
the  Spirit  of  God,  communicating  to  the  soul  those  excellent 
gifts  of  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  holiness.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  principles  of  these  kinds  of  life,  each  so  diverse 
from  the  other,  were  bestowed  on  man,  not  by  the  same,  but 
by  a  different  act.  Eut  it  is  not  important  to  my  sentiment 
to  decide  in  what  mode,  whether  by  a  two-fold  or  a  single 
act  of  God,  man  had  these  qualities,  only  let  it  be  understood 
that  he  had  both  the  former  and  the  latter,  before  God  was 
employed  concerning  him  in  the  act  of  predestination  ;  that 
is,  he  had  them  in  respect  to  the  divine  consideration.  I 
make  the  statement  in  general  terms,  because  those  things, 
both  natural  and  supernatural,  were  conferred  on  the  whole 
species,  the  former  absolutely,  the  latter  on  the  condition  that 
the  species  should  preserve  to  itself  that  principle.  Hence,  I 
conclude,  if  it  was  conferred  on  the  species,  then  it  was  con- 
ferred by  a  decree  of  providence,  in  contra-distinction  to  pre- 
destination ;  if  it  was  conferred  conditionally,  it  was  not  con- 
ferred by  a  decree  of  predestination,  by  which  no  gift  is 
conditionally  conferred. 
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It  is  now  evic^ent  from  tliis  that  my  argument  is  valid.  For 
if  man  was  created  by  God,  under  tins  condition,  that  he 
Bhould  have,  not  only  natural,  but  als^o  supernatuial  gifts, 
either  by  the  same  act  of  creation,  or  by  the  additional  act  of 
Buperinfusion,  (in  reference  to  which  I  have  never  contended,) 
it  follows,  then,  that  God,  in  the  acts  of  predestination  and 
reprobation,  which  separate  men,  could  not  liave  rtterence  to 
men,  as  considered  in  a  merely  natural  state.  Ytu  also  seem, 
afterwards,  to  concede  this,  that  man  had  supernatural  endow- 
ments, even  in  his  primitive  state,  but  as  an  inert ment  to  na- 
ture, and  not  from  the  act  cf  creation,  which  is  the  principle 
of  nature.  This  I  concede,  and  from  it  nif.ke  this  inference, 
since  those  things,  which  the  lirst  man  had,  were  possessed  by 
all  his  posterity  in  him,  (for  all  which  he  was,  we  also  were  in 
him,  according  to  the  40th  Thesis  of  your  disputation  con- 
ce?nn)g  Original  Sin,  previously  cited,)  the  foimer,  of  nature, 
the  latter,  of  the  arrangement  of  grace,  it  follows  that  God 
could  not,  in  the  decree  under  discussion,  have  reference  to 
man,  considered  in  a  merely  natural  state, nor  indeed,  to  man, 
considered  with  supernatural  endowments,  for  a  being  of  such 
character  could  not  be  passed  by,  or  at  least  was  not  passed  by, 
except  from  the  fact  that  it  was  foreseen  that  he  would  lose 
those  supernatural  endowments  by  transgression  and  sin. 

Your  assertion  that  these  statements,  however  true  they 
may  be,  are  not  o})posed  to  that  sentiment,  which  considers 
man  in  general,  is  valid,  if  it  is  proved  that  man  was,  or  could 
be  considered  universally  by  God  in  the  act  of  decree.  But  I 
think  that  my  arguments  are  valid,  also,  against  that  senti- 
ment. For  if  God  could  not  consider  man  in  a  merely  natu- 
ral state,  if  not  with  supernatural  endc»wnients,  if  not  without 
sin,  regarding  him  as  the  object  of  the  acts  of  predestination 
and  reprobation,  then  also  he  could  not  consider  the  same  be- 
ing in  a  general  sense.  For  a  general  consideration  is  exclu- 
ded by  the  necessary  consideration  of  any  particular  circum- 
stance, which  becomes  the  formal  relation  (ratio)  of  the  ob- 
ject, apart  from  which  formal  relation  God  could  not  consider 
man,  when  lie  was  acting  in  reference  to  man  in  tliat  decree. 
Besides,  how  can  the  general  consideration  yet  have  place, 
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when  a  circum.stance,  which  that  general  consideration  com- 
preliends  within  itself,  is  exchided. 

It  what  jou  say  concerning;  "  the  essential  and  the  relative 
image"  has  this  meaning,  that  the  essential  image  comprehends 
truth  and  righteousness,  and  holiness,  and  yet  is  entirely  nat- 
ural to  man,  as  may  be  deduced  from  some  things  alleged  by 
yon,  then  I  affirm  distinctly,  that  I  cannot  oppose  it ;  indeed, 
I  think  that  I  can  prove  the  contrary.  But  if  you  apply  the 
phrase  "essential  image"  to  all  which  man  has,  essential  to 
himself,  according  tj  the  image  of  God,  I  admit  it.  Then  the 
"respective"  image  will  embrace  what  I  call  supernatural 
and  accidental.  But,  as  these  things,  with  the  premises  which. 
I  have  laid  down,  do  not  tend  to  refute  my  sentiment,  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  remainder  of  my  argument. 

My  second  argument  is  this,  that  no  love  of  God  according 
to  election,  or  divine  volition  retjardino-  human  beino-s  vari- 
ously,  or  divine  actions  varying  in  reference  to  them,  is  found 
after  sin  entered  into  the  world,  or  after  it  was  considered  as 
havino;  entered.  But  if  this  aro-ument  is  valid,  it  also  refutes 
the  sentiment,  which  states  that  man  was  considered  "in  gen- 
eral." For  if  there  is  no  divine  election  and  reprobation  of 
men  except  after  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  then  man 
is  considered,  not  "in  iieneral,"  but  particularly,  in  reference 
to  the  circumstance  of  sin.  But  you  plead  "authority,  rea- 
son, and  example."  You  plead  "authority"  from  three  passa- 
ges of  Scripture,  Rom.  ix,  Eph.  i,  and  Matt,  xxv,  Neither  of 
these  is  opi)Osed  to  my  view,  since  I  do  not  deny  that  election 
and  reprobation  w^ere  made  from  eternity,  and  do  not  say  that 
sin  was  the  cause  of  the  decree,  but  a  condition  requisite  in  its 
object.  The  passage  in  E.om.  ix,  is  not  adverse  to  me ;  firsts 
because  Jacob  and  Esau  had  been  already  conceived  in  sin, 
when  those  words  were  addressed  to  Rebecca,  as  is  evident 
from  the  text.  The  affirmative,  that  they  had  done  neither 
good  nor  evil,  is  to  be  understood  in  reference  to  the  distinc- 
tion which  might  be  made  between  them,  as  is  explained  by 
Augustine  in  many  places.  The  apostle  then  denies  all  refer- 
ence to  sin,  namely,  to  that  by  which  any  distinction  might  be 
made  between  them,  not  to  that,  of  which  they  were  both 
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equally  guilty.  Sicondly^  becaaso  he  attributes  all  things  to 
the  vocation  of  God,  who  calleth,  which  is  of  mercy,  and  has 
reference  only  to  sinners.  Thirdly^  because  the  "  purpose  of 
God,  according  to  election"  which  states,  "nut  of  works,"  is  a 
gracious  purpose  in  Christ,  to  the  promise  of  which  reference 
is  made  in  Romans  iv,  16  "it  is  of  fruit,  that  it  might  be  by 
grace,  to  the  end  the  promise  might  be  sure  to  all  the  seed," 
that  is,  of  ftiith  of,  or  in  Christ,  which  pertains  ordy  to  sin- 
ners, for  he,  who  has  not  sinned,  does  not  need  fiiith  in  Christ) 
since  he  obtains  righteousness,  and  thereby  life,  by  the  laws. 
Let  this,  then,  be  the  answer  in  reference  to  this  passage,  if 
it  is  to  be  understood  of  Esau  and  Jacob  in  their  own  parsons, 
without  any  typical  meaning.  But  the  meaning  of  that  pas- 
sage is  far  different,  as  could  be  proved,  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary. 

I  come,  now,  to  the  passage  cited  from  Eph.  i.  That  pas- 
sage is  so  ffir  from  being  opposed  to  my  sentiment  that  I  shall 
hereafter  use  it  as  a  strong  argument  in  my  favor.  Election 
is  here  said  to  be  "from  eternity,"  I  grant  it.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  made  "  in  Christ ;"  I  acknowledge  it.  It  is  said  to 
be  "unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ;"  I  consent 
to  it.  I  do  not,  however,  see  that  eitiier  of  these  statements  is 
opposed  to  the  idea,  that  sin  is  a  condition,  requisite  in  the 
object  of  election  and  reprobation.  It  is  true  that  any  refer- 
ence to  ourselves,  as  a  cause  of  our  own  elect'on,  is  denied. 
Predestination  precedes  persons,  in  respect  to  their  actual  ex- 
istence, not  as  thsy  are  considered  by  the  Deity.  It  refers  to 
causes,  before  they  actually  exist,  but  not  before  they  are  fore- 
seen by  God  from  eternity,  though,  in  the  foresight  of  God, 
they  exist,  not  as  the  causes  of  predestination,  but  as  a  condi- 
tion requisite  in  the  object.  In  Matt,  xxv,  the  blessed  of  the 
Father,  who  shall  possess  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them  of 
the  mere  benediction  of  God,  are  spoken  of.  But  that  bene- 
diction is  in  Christ,  by  which  the  malediction  is  removed, 
which  even  the  blessed  themselves  had  deserved  according  to 
the  prescience  of  God,  before  they  were  blessed  in  Christ ;  and 
the  kingdom,  which  was  prepared  for  them,  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  is  a  kingdom,  to  which  they  are  raised  from  the  igno- 
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miny  and  slavery  of  sin.  If  you  had  thorouglily  considered 
that,  which  is  really  in  controversy,  you  would  not  have  thought 
that  those  passages  could  be  used  effectually  against  me. 

The  reasons,  adduced  by  you,  are  not  more  adverse  to  my 
opinion,  for  they  oppose  the  sentiment  which  makes  sin  the 
cause  of  the  decree,  not  that  which  makes  it  a  condition,  re- 
quisite in  the  object,     I  will  examine  them.     To  the  first,  I 
answer  that  my  sentiment,  either  as  antecedent  or  consequent, 
is  not  absurd,  until  it  is  proved  to  be  so.     Your  second  and 
third  reasons  change  the  state  of  the  question.     For  they  ex- 
clude from  that  decree  sin,  as  a  cause,  on  account  of  which 
God  adopted  children  unto  Himself,  or  in  view  of  which  He 
made  the  decree  ;  in  reference  to  which  there  is  no  question. 
To  the  second,  I  say,  that  the  subject  of  discussion,  here,  is  the 
adoption  made  in  Christ,  which  pertains  to  no  one  except  by 
faith  in  Christ,  to  which  we  are  not  hegotten  but  begotten 
again  by  God,     From  this  it  is  proved,  that  the  adoption  is  of 
sinners,  and  of  sinners  equally  involved  in  sin,  not  of  men 
equal  in  nature.     To  the  third,  I  answer  ; — In  the  first  place, 
we  must  judge  from  the  word  of  God,  what  may  be  more,  and 
what  may  be  less  in  accordance  with  the  wisdom  and  grace  of 
God.     In  the  second  place,  I  aflirm  that  it  is  equally  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wisdom  and  grace  of  God,  that  He  should 
adopt  unto  Himself  sons  from  those  who  are  not  sinners  as 
from  those  who  are  sinners,  and  vice  versa,  if  such  should  be 
His  choice.     What  you  say  in  reference  to  "  the  supposition 
of  such  consideration"  is  aside  from  the  subject.     In  the  third 
place,  the  wisdom  and  grace,  according  to  which  God  adopted 
children  unto  Himself  from  among  men  in  that  "hidden  wis- 
dom which  God  ordained  before  the  world  unto  our  glory, 
which  none  of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew,"  which  wisdom  is 
"  Christ   crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block," — and 
that  grace,  is  that  which  is  joined  with  mercy,  bestowed  on  the 
sinner,  and  is  in  Christ.     The  latter  tends  fiir  more  illustri- 
ously to  the  glory  of  God  than  grace,  as  used  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  mercy,  and  so  much  the  more,  as  he,  who  has  deserved 
evil,  is  more  unworthy  than  he,  who  has  deserved  nothing, 
either  good  or  evil. 
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It  has  been  shown  before,  that  the  example  of  angels  is  not 
analogous,  but  tlie  reverse.  For  God  determined  t.>  secure  the 
salvation  of  men  and  of  angels  in  difforent  modes.  The  rela- 
tions, therefore,  of  pre  lestination,  in  tlie  former,  and  in  the 
latter  case,  are  diverse.  God  stamped  llis  vwn  image  on 
both,  but  with  a  different  condition,  namely,  that  it  should  be 
preserved  in  none,  but  restored  in  some,  among  men.  God 
so  tempered,  as  Augustine  says,  the  natures  of  angels  and  of 
men,  that  lie  might  tirst  show,  in  them,  what  their  own  free- 
will could  effect,  then  what  should  be  the  beneficial  intluence 
of  His  grace,  preserving  in  the  case  of  angels,  and  restoring, 
in  the  ca  e  of  men.  He  showed  in  the  case  of  angels,  namely, 
grace  in  contradistinction  to  mercy.  lie  showed  in  men,  the 
power  of  the  latter  grace,  namely,  grace  joined  to  mercy,  and 
both  of  his  own  eternal  purpose.  Since,  then,  He  did,  in  men, 
what  He  did  not  in  angels,  and,  in  angels,  what  He  did  not  in 
men,  and  this  from  the  decree  of  predestination,  I  conclude 
that  there  is  one  relation  of  divine  predestination  in  the  case 
of  angels,  and  another  in  the  case  of  men.  Therefore,  there  is 
no  love  of  God  towards  men,  according  to  election,  without 
the  consideration  of  sin.  There  was  no  discussion  between  us 
in  reference  to  angels,  and,  in  my  argument,  express  mention 
was  made  of  men  ;  whatever,  then,  is  proved  concerning  an- 
gels, has  no  weight  in  the  refutation  of  my  arguujent. 


ELEVENTH  PROPOSITION  OF  ARMINIUS. 

Secondly,  of  election,  1.  Election  is  said  to  have  been 
made  in  Christ,  who  was  ordained  as  mediator  for  sinners,  and 
was  called  Jesus,  because  He  should  save,  not  certain  individ- 
uals, considered  merely  in  their  nature,  but  "His  people  from 
their  sins."  He  is  said  to  have  been  foreordained,  and  we  in 
Him,  and  He,  in  the  order  of  nature  and  causes,  before  us* 
He  was  ordained  as  Savior^  we,  as  those  to  be  saved.  Put  in 
Christ,  having  such  a  character,  and  being  considered  such  as 
the  Scripture  describes  him  to  us,  man  could  not  be  consider- 
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ed  in  a  merely  natural  state.     Much  less,  therefore,  couM  he 
be  elected  in  llim. 

2.  Election  is  said  to  have  been  male  of  graoe^  which  is  dis- 
tiriiiuislied  froin  nature  in  a  two  fold  manner,  both  as  the  lat- 
ter is  pure  and  considered  abstractly,  and  as  it  is  guilty  and 
corrupt.  In  the  fartn^r  sense,  it  signifies  the-  progress  of  good- 
ness towards  supernatural  good,  to  be  imparted  to  a  creature 
naturally  capable  of  it ;  in  tlu  lattjr  se  is ',  it  sigjiij^  tlu  ulte- 
rior progress  tovvards  supern.itural  good  to  be  com  nu  licited 
to  mai,  as  corrUj)ta;id  guilty,  wiiich  is  also,  in  the  Scriptures, 
called  ttiii'O'j.  Ii  tny  ja  Ig  aj.it,  thj  ter.n  grace  is  us  jd,  in  the 
latter  sense,  in  the  writl  igs  of  the  apostles,  especially  whjn 
the  subject  of  discussion  is  election,  justitication,  sanctitica. 
tion  &c.  If  this  is  true,  then  election  of  grace  was  made  of 
men   considered,   not   in   a   "  merely   natural   state,    but  in 
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ANSWER   OF   JUNIUS    TO   THE   ELKVENTH    PROPOSITIO.'^. 

It  is  true,  that  election  is  mi  le  by  God  the  Fat  her  in  Christ 
the  Mediator;  but  that  the  Mediator  was  ordained,  only  for 
sinners  is  not  abs  ilutely  true.  Therefore,  the  inference  is  not 
valid.  Indeed,  should  its  truth  be  conceded,  yet  it  lias  no 
wei'j'ht  a"'aiust  those,  who  state  that,  in  election,  reference  vv.is 
to  man  in  general.  But  that  the  Mediator  was  ordained,  not 
for  sinners  alone — to  say  nothing  of  that  Mediation,  whicli  is 
attributed  to  Christ  in  creation  and  nature,  "  all  tlungs  were 
made  by  IIi:n  ;  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  ina  letliat 
was  made.  In  Him  was  life;  and  the  life  was  the  light  of 
men."  (Jolm  i,  3,  4,)  "  by  whom  also  He  made  the  worlds." 
(Heb.  i  2,  &c.) — I  demonstrate  most  completely  by  a  single 
argument. 

Christis  Meiliator  for  those,  to  whom  He  was,  from  eternity, 
flfiven  as  Head  by  the  Father  ; — He  was  given  as  Head  by  the 
Fatber  to  Angels  and  men  ;  therefore,  he  is  the  Mjdiator  for 
both  the  latter  and  the  former.     But  angels  did  not  sin  ;  he 
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was  not,  then,  ordained  Mediator  for  sinners  only.  Let  us 
discuss  each  point,  if  you  please,  separately,  that  we  may 
more  fully  understand  the  subject. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Head,  we  consider  three  things,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  nature  ;  its  position^  by  which,  in 
fact,  dignity,  and  authority,  it  holds  the  tirst  place  in  the  whole 
body  ;  \t%  perfection,  by  which  it  contains  all  the  inward  and 
outward  senses,  in  itself,  as  their  fountain  and  the  principle  of 
motion  ;  finally  its  ^oiycr,  by  which  all  power,  feeling,  motion 
and  government  is  accustomed  to  flow  from  it  to  the  other 
members.  According  to  this  idea,  Christ  is  indeed  the  Head, 
in  common,  of  all  created  things  ;  the  Head,  I  say,  of  superior 
nature,  and  of  inferior  natm-e,  and  of  all  those  tilings  which 
are  in  nature.  AYe  transcend  this  universal  relation,  when 
we  contemplate  the  Head,  as  appointed  from  eternity.  Angels 
and  men  are,  alter  God,  capable  of  eternity ;  and  to  both 
Christ  was  given  eternally,  by  the  Fnther,  as  the  Head,  not 
only  that  hey  should  exist  forever,  (which  is  the  attribute  of 
spiritual  nature)  but  also,  and  this  is  specially  of  grace,  that 
they  should  be  forever  heirs  of  eternal  glory,  as  sons  ot  God, 
heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ.  The  latter  were 
ordained  of  God,  by  the  adoption  of  grace  in  Christ  Jesus,  all 
to  one  end,  namely,  to  the  siglit,  the  enjoyment,  and  announce- 
ment of  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  them  was  constituted  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ,  the  celestial  church.  Finally,  as 
in  all  this  life,  that  is  the  head  of  a  living  creature,  from  which 
power,  feeling  and  motion  flow  into  the  members  of  the  body, 
so  in  all  that  eternal  life,  the  body  grows  by  the  intluence 
of  Christ,  its  Head,  and  each  of  the  members  obtain  immuta- 
bility of  life,  that  is,  eternity  from  this  fact,  that  they  subsist 
in  Christ,  their  Head,  apart  from  whom  they  would  be  dis- 
solved. But  Christ,  is  the  Mediator  by  the  relation  in  which 
he  is  the  Head  of  angels  and  men,  tor,  as  Head,  he  joins  them 
to  Himself;  as  Mediator,  he  joins  them  to  the  Father.  That 
Christ  is  Head  and  Mediator,  is  in  fact,  one  and  the  same 
thing,  only  that  the  divinity  intervenes  in  the  relation,  since 
He  is  called  the  Head,  as  to  our  relation  to  Himself,  and  Me- 
diator as  to  our  relation  to  the  Father.     ••  Bat,"  it  may  be 
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Scald,  "  ho  did  not  reJeinitha  an^3ls  as  I13  rei^^ined  U3.    Thl3, 
indeed  is  true;  but  Mediator  aud  Redeemer  differ  from  each 
other,  as  genus  and  species.     To  angels,  Clirist  is  JSIidiator  of 
preservation  and  condrniation  ;  but  to  us,  he  is  Mj  Uator,  also, 
of  redemption  and  of  preservation  from  that  fn^n  which  wo 
have  been   redeemed.     So  he  is  styled   Mediator  for  both, 
though  in  a  different  mode.     The  Major,  then,  of  my  syllo- 
gism is  true,  that  "  Christ  is  the  Mediator  of  those  to  whora- 
he  was  appointed  from  eternity  as  their  Head."     But  that  lie 
was  appointed,  both  to  angels  and  men,  as  their  Head,  and 
therefore,  as  Mediator,  is  taught  by  the  apostle  in  C  d.  i,  when 
he  affirms  of  Christ  that  he  "  is  the  imagj  of  the   invisible 
God,"  that  is.  He  represents  God  the  Father,  in  his  word  and 
work,  chieliy  to  those  whom  the  Father  has  given  to  him,  as 
their  Head  and  Mediator  ;  "  the  first  born  of  every  creature," 
namely,  every  one  whom  God  has,  of  His  grace,  predestina- 
ted to  adoption,  and  begotten  then,  that  ihey  might  be  His 
children  ;  for  there  is  a  comparison  of  things  which  are  homo 
geneous,  and  so  the  passage  is  to  be  understood.    Then,  ex- 
plaining both  those  attributes,  he  subjoins,  first,  in  general 
terms,  •'  For  by  Him  were   all   things  created  that  are  in 
heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth  visible,  and  invisible,"  (but  he 
explains  these  things,  to  take  away  the  plea  of  the  angel- 
worshi])ers,  whom  he  assails  in  this  epistle,)  "  whether  thrones 
or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers  ;  all  things  were 
created  by  Him  and  for  Him  ,  and.  He  is  before  all  things,  and 
by  Him  all  things  consist ;"  and  then,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  glorious  body  of  which  He  is  precisely  the  Head  and 
Mediator,"  and  He  is  the  Head  of  the  body,  the  church,"  who, 
in  the  confirmation  of  grace  is  "the   beginning,"  but  in  re- 
demption, is  "  the  first-born  from  the  dead,"  the  common  end 
of  all,  which  is  "  that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  pre-emi- 
nence."  The  cause,  is  the  decree  of  the  Father,  predestinating 
His  Son  for  the  adoption  of  His  children,  "for  it  pleased  the 
Father  that,  in   Him,  should  all  fullness  dwell,  and  having 
made  peace  through  the  blood  of  His  cross  to  reconcile  all 
things  to  Himself,"  &c.     He  sets  forth  this  idea  still  more 
clearly,  when,  warning  them  ir  jm  the  worship  of  angels  under 
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the  pretence  of  pliilosopliy,  lie  says,  "  for  in  Him  dwelleth  all 
the  fullness  of  the  Gudhead  bodily.  And  ye  are  complete  in 
Him,  which  is  the  Head  of  all  principality  and  power,"  that 
is,  of  an^t;els  to  the  worship  of  whom,  they  were  solicited. 
For,  of  every  one  soliciting  them  to  the  worshiping  of  angels, 
he  aiterwards  alMrnis  that  they  do  not  hold  the  "  Head,  from 
which  all  the  body,  by  joints  and  bands  having  nourishment 
ministered  and  knit  together,  increaseth  with  the  increase  of 
God."     To  the  same  purpose  is  Eph.  i. 

It  is  then  to  be  stated,  generally,  that  he  was  ordained  to 
be  Mediator  for  sinners,  but  not  for  them  only,  since  he  is  also 
Mediator  for  the  angels,  who  have  maintained  their  original 
purity,  but  he  is  ordained  as  Redeemer  for  sinners  only.  We 
may  be  able  to  express  this  very  idea  in  another  mode,  if  we 
say  that  he  was  ordained  Mediator,  both  for  those,  who  could 
sin,  that  they  might  not  sin,  and  for  those,  who  had  sinned,  that 
they  might  be  saved  from  their  sins.  Both  modes  of  inter- 
pretation tend  to  the  same  result-  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  name  Jesus.  But  what  need  is  there  of  many  words  ? 
We  say  that  he  was  ordained  as  Mediator  both  for  those  who 
stood  and  for  those  who  fell,  as  Redeemer  only  for  those  who 
fell  ;  for  those  who  stood,  that  they  might  remain,  standing, 
and  for  those  who  fell,  that  they  might  rise  again,  and  remain 
standing.  From  which  it  follows,  a  mode  of  argumentation, 
plainly  the  same,  being  preserved,  that  when  election  is  said 
to  have  been  made  in  Christ,  God  had  reference  to  man,  con- 
sidered generally,  as  not  yet  created  as  created  in  a  natural 
state,  as  standi?^ g  and  as  having  fallen,  but  this  is  the  same 
thing  as  being  considered  in  a  merely  natural  state,  which 
you  deny.     The  same  argument  applies  to  what  follows. 

I  come  to  your  second  argument.  You  say  "  Election  is 
said  to  have  been  made  of  grace,  and  further,  that  "  grace  is 
spoken  of  in  a  two-fold  sense,  when  it  is  used  in  opposition  to 
nature,  and  that  it  is  to  be  taken,  in  the  latter  sense,  in  this 
argument,"  and  you  conclude  that,  "  the  election  of  grace  was 
made  of  men,  considered  not  in  a  natural  state,  &c."  Do  you 
not  see,  my  brother,  that  your  conclusion  is  unsound,  involving 
the  fallacy  of  division  [a  non  diviso  ad  divisum],  and  that  it 
10  yoL.  111. 
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is  also  equivocal  ?  For,  in  the  Major,  grace  is  used  collectively 
or  generally,  but  in  the  Minor  distributively  ;  in  the  former, 
it  is  used  simply,  as  to  its  essence,  in  the  latter,  an  accident 
i  8  taken  into  account,  [secundum  quid],  namely,  the  different 
modes  of  the  object,  which  do  not  affect  the  essence  of  grace. 
Why  shall  we  not  rather  argue  in  this  manner?  Election  is 
of  grace; — grace  has  reference  to  those,  whom  it  establishes  in 
good,  and  to  those  whom,  saved  from  evil,  it  restores  to  good ; — 
election,  then,  has  reference  to  the  same.  That,  which  is 
stated  in  general  terms,  should  be  applied  in  general  terms, 
for  this,  both  nature  and  reason  demand,  unless  there  is  a 
positive  restriction  in  the  necessity  of  the  subject,  or  there  be 
some  limitation  by  an  adjunct.  That  election  is  used  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  is  most  clearly  evident  from  a  comparison  of  angela 
and  men.  You  say,  that  grace  is  used,  in  the  latter  significa- 
tion, in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  in  this  and  similar 
arguments.  This  may  be  correct,  but  this  is  not  affected  by 
a  restriction  of  the  term  grace^  which  in  God  and  of  God, 
embraces  all  things,  but  by  a  restriction  of  the  objt?ct  (jcara 
*■!) ;  the  restriction  is  in  the  object,  that  is,  in  man,  not  in  that 
which  is  added  or  granted  to  him.  What,  if  a  farmer  should 
command  his  servant  to  cultivate  a  field,  which  field  needed 
first  to  be  cleared,  then  plowed,  and  lastly  to  be  sowed,  &c,, 
would  you,  then,  restrict  the  word  cultivate  to  one  of  these 
processes  ?  That,  which  is  general  or  common,  remains  gen- 
eral or  common,  and  its  generality  may  not  be  narrowed 
down  by  any  particular  relations  of  the  object.  Therefore,  as 
you  see,  this  consequence,  deduced  from  faulty  reasoning,  is 
not  valid,  nor  is  that,  which  is  stated  in  general  terms,  to  be 
restricted  to  particular  circumstances. 


EEPLY   OF   AEMINrCS   TO  THE   ANSWER   TO   THE   ELEVENTH 
PKOPOSniON. 

The  two  arguments  advanced  by  me,  as  they  are  most  con- 
clusive, so  they  remain  unaffected  by  jour  answers.  I  prove 
this,  in  reference  to  the  first.    Its  strength  and  force  consists 
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in  this,  that  the  election  of  men  is  said  to  have  been  made  in 
Ciirist,  as  the  Mediator  between  God  and  sinful  men,  that  is 
as  Reconciler  and  Redeemer,  from  which  I  argued  thus: 
Whoever  are  elect  in  Christ,  as  Mediator  between  God  and 
sinful  men,  that  is,  as  Reconciler  and  Redeemer,  they  are  con- 
sidered by  God,  electing  them,  as  sinners ; — But  all  men,  who 
are  elect  in  Christ,  are  elect  in  Christ,  as  Mediator  between 
God  and  sinful  men,  that  is,  as  Reconciler  and  Redeemer; — 
Tlierefore,  all  men,  who  are  elect  in  Christ,  are  considered  by 
God,  electing  them,  as  sinnere. 

The  Major  is  plain.  For,  in  the  first  place,  they,  who  are 
not  sinners,  do  not  need  a  Reconciler  and  Redeemer.  But 
election  is  an  act,  altogether  necessary  to  those  who  are 
elected.  In  the  second  place,  Christ  himself  is  not  consid- 
ered by  God  as  Mediator  of  Redemption,  unless  in  view  of 
the  fact,  that  he  is  ordained  as  such  for  those  who  have  sin- 
ned. For  the  divine  foresight  of  sin  preceded,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  the  decree  by  which  He  ordained  that  His  Son  should 
be  the  Mediator,  appointed  to  offer,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
in  l)ehalf  of  men,  a  sacrifice  for  sins.  In  the  third  place,  the 
election  of  men  by  God  is  made  only  in  the  Mediator,  as  hav~ 
ing  obtained,  by  his  own  blood,  eternal  redemption. 

The  Minor  is  evident.  For  since  Christ  is  the  Mediator 
between  men  and  God,  only  as  Reconciler,  Redeemer,  and 
the  advocate  of  sinners  ;  Mediator,  I  say,  who,  by  the  act  of 
His  Mediation,  affords  salvation  to  those,  for  whom  he  is  Me- 
diator. (I  Tim.  ii,  5  &  6 ;  Heb.  viii,  6  &c. ;  ix,  15  ;  xii,  24.) 
Hence  follows  the  conclusion,  since  the  premises  are  true,  and 
consist  of  three  terms,  and  are  arranged  in  a  legitimate  form. 

Let  us  now  examine  your  arguments  in  opposition  to  what 
I  have  adduced.  You  afiirm  that  Christ  is  not  ordained  as 
Mediator  tbr  sinners  only,  and  therefore,  my  conclusion  is  not 
valid.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  your  antecedent  is  true,  yet  it 
does  not  follow  that  my  conclusion  is  not  valid.  For,  in  my 
premises,  I  did  not  assert  that  Christ  was  ordained  Mediator 
only  fur  sinners,  nor  are  the  questions  discussed  between  us, — of 
what  beings  is  Christ  the  Mediator — when  spoken  of  univer- 
sally— and  in  what  modes.     But  I  spoke  of  Christ,  as  ordaiued 
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a  Mediator  for  men  in  particular,  and  affirmed  that  he  was 
ordained  Mediator  for  them,  only  as  sinners ;  for  he  was 
ordained  Mediator  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  The 
subject  of  discussion,  then,  in  the  mode  in  which  he  is  the 
Mediator  for  men.  Here,  you  commit  two  fallacies,  that  of 
Irrelevant  conclusion  [Tgnoratio  elenchi],  and  that  of  reason- 
ing from  a  particular  case  to  a  general  conclusion,  [a  dicto 
secundum  quid,  ad  dictum  simpliciter].  I  speak  of  Christ's 
Mediation  as  pertaining  to  a  particular  case,  namely,  as  under- 
taken for  man,  you  treat  of  his  Mediation,  as  simply  and 
generally  considered.  But  you  rightly  separate  the  considera- 
tion of  the  mediation,  which  is  attributed  to  Christ,  in  crea- 
tion and  nature,  for  the  latter  is,  entirely,  of  another  kind  and 
mode.  According  to  this,  he  is  the  Mediator  of  God  to 
creatures;  according  to  that,  of  creatures  to  God.  The  one, 
refers  to  all  creatures,  the  other,  only  to  those,  made  in  the 
image  of  God.  The  one  tends  to  the  communication  of  all 
natural  and  created  good  to  all  creatures,  the  other,  to  the 
bestowment,  on  rational  creatures,  of  a  participation  in  infinite 
and  supernatural  good.  You,  indeed,  prove  that  he  was 
ordained  Mediator,  not  for  sinners  only,  but  without  any  ne- 
cessity. For  this  is  not  the  question  between  us.  The  point 
to  be  proved  by  you,  was  that  he  is  the  Mediator  of  men,  not 
of  sinners,  which  I  know  that  you  would  not  wish  to  attempt, 
as  a  difierent  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  Yet,  let  us 
examine  the  argument.  He  was  ordained  as  Mediator  also 
for  the  angels  ; — But  theange'.s  did  not  sin ; — Therefore,  he  was 
not  constituted  Mediator  only  for  sinners.  I  may  concede  all 
this,  for  it  weighs  nothing  against  my  argument,  since  I  have 
not  said  in  general  terms,  that  Christ  was  ordained  only  for 
sinners.  I  restricted  his  Mediation  to  men,  to  the  work  of  their 
salvation,  to  the  mode  in  which  salvation  was  obtained  for 
them.  Hence,  if  this  be  true,  I  conclude  that  my  argument 
remains  firm  and  unmoved,  in  which  I  proved  that,  in  Christ 
as  the  Mediator  of  men  before  God,  only  sinners  were 
elected. 

I  wish  that  we  might  always  remember  that  there  is  no  con- 
troversy between  us  concerning  the  election  of  angels  or  the 
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mediation,  by  which  they  are  saved,  and  that  we  are  treating 
only  of  the  election  and  reprobation  of  men,  and  of  the  mode 
of  mediation  by  which  they  obtain  salvation,  for  it  will  be 
perceived  tiiat  statements,  which,  taken  generally,  are  not  true, 
may  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  true,  when  applied  to  the  par- 
ticular case  of  mankind.     There  is,  then,  no  need  of  consider- 
ing those  things,  which  are  said   concerning   Christ  as  the 
Mediator  of  argels.     If,  however,  I  may  be  permitted  to  dis- 
cuss even  this  point,  I  may  ask  for  the  proof  of  your  Major, 
in  which  you  affirm  that  "  Christ  is  Mediator  for  those  to 
whom  he  was  given,  as  Head,  by  the  Father.     1  think  that 
I  have  good  reason  for  denying  your  postulate.     For,  in  Phil, 
ii,  Christ  is  said  to  have  received  "  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name,  that,  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  because  he,  "  being  in  the  form  of 
God,  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross."     Here  we  see  that  the  reason  of  his 
being  constituted  the  Head,  even  of  heavenly  things,  was  this, 
that,  by  his  own  blood  and  death,  he  might  perform  the 
functions  of  Mediator  for  men  before  God.     If  he  was  the 
Mediator  for  angels,  then  this  fact,  and  not  the  former  reason, 
should  have  been  alleged,  in  this  passage,  for  his  appointment 
as  Head,  even  of  angels. 

These  two  terms,  Head  and  Mediator^  seem  to  me  to  have 
an  order  and  relation,  such  that  the  appellation  of  Mediator 
pertains  to  Christ  in  a  prior  relation,  and  that  of  Head  in  a 
posterior  relation,  and  the  latter,  indeed,  on  account  of  the 
former.  For,  by  the  act  of  Mediation,  he  acquires  for  him- 
self the  right  of  dominion,  the  possession  of  which  the  Fa- 
ther delivers  to  him,  when  He  bestows  the  title  of  Head 
upon  him.  This  is  implied,  also,  in  the  distinction  used  in 
schools  of  Divinity,  Christ  is  Mediator  ly  merit  and  lij  effica- 
cy. By  merit  first,  then  by  efficacy.  For  by  his  merit,  he 
prepares  for  himself  a  people,  the  blessings  necessary  for 
their  Nliappiness,  and  the  right  and  power  of  imparting  those 
blessings  to  his  own  people  ;  from  which  are  derived  the  titles 
Head,  Savior,  Leader,  Prince,  and  Lord ;  in  accordance  with 
which  titles,  there  flows,  of  his  own  efficacy,  to  his  own 
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people,  an  actual  communication  of  those  blessings,  which 
he  obtained  by  the  merit  of  his  death.     For  in  Heb.  ii,  16, 
it  is  said  that  Christ  "  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels ; 
but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham."    Now,  if  the 
statement,  made  by  our  divines,  is  true — that  this  assumption 
of  nature  was  made  that  he  migM  be  able  to  perform  the 
functions  of  Mediator  for  those  whose  nature  he  assumed, 
you  perceive  that  the  conclusion  is  valid,  that  since  "  he  took 
not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels,"  he  did  not  perform  the 
functions  of  Mediator  for  them.     To  this  add,  that  it  is  very 
frequently  said,  by  our  Theologians  that  Christ  is  Mediator 
only  as  he  stands  between  God  and  men,  which  assertion  they 
refer  to  his  human  nature,  taken  into  a  personal  union  by  the 
Word,  that  he  might,  in  this  way,  stand  between  both,  par- 
taking, with  the  Father,  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  with  us,  of 
human  nature.     Hence,  also,  he  is  called  Emanuel  in  a  two- 
fold sense,  first,  because  he  is  God  and  man  in  the  unity  of 
his  person,  and  secondly,  because,  being  such,  he  has  united 
God  and  men  in  the  office  of  Mediation.     But  he  does  not 
stand  between  God  and  angels.     Consider,  also,  the  declara- 
tion of  Heb.  V,  1,  "  every  high  priest  taken  from  among  men 
is  ordained  for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  God,"     But  Christ 
was   not  taken  from  among  angels,  therefore,  he  was  not 
ordained  for  angels  in  things  pertaining  to  God.     Indeed,  I 
aflBrm,  with  confidence,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done, 
by  the  way  of  any  mediation  for,  or  in  behalf  of  angels  before 
God.     I  add,  also,  that  a  Mediator  should  not  be  inferior  in 
nature  to  those  for  whom  he  acts  in  that  capacity.     But  Christ, 
in  his  human  nature,  was  made  "a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  for  the  sufi^eriug  of  death.  (Heb.  ii,  9.)    Therefore,  he 
is  not  Mediator  for  angels.     Finally,  I  remark,  angels  are 
"  ministering  Spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall 
be  heirs  of  salvation."  (Heb.  i,  14.)     "Unto  the  angels  hath 
He  not  put  in  subjection  the  world  to  come,"  but  unto  Christ 
Jesus  primarily,  and  unto  all  his  brethren,  secondarily,  whose 
nature  he  sanctified  in  himself,  and  exalted  with  himself  to 
that  dignity.     Therefore,   Christ    is    not    the    Mediator    of 
angels. 
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But  the  inquiry  may  be  made, — Cannot  Christ,  then,  be  said 
in  any  manner  to  be  Mediator  for  angels  ?  I  answer  ; — ^The 
term  mediator  may  be  applied  in  a  two  fold  manner,  either  in 
behalf  of  creatures  to  the  Deity,  or  of  the  Deity  to  creatures. 
I  deny  that  Christ  is  Mediator  in  behalf  of  the  angels  before 
God,  but  I  do  not  deny  he  is  Mediator  for  God  to  angels. 
For  this  coincides  with  the  appellation  of  Head^  which  I  con- 
fess  belongs  to  Christ,  in  respect  to  angels,  though  in  a  rela- 
tion different  from  that,  by  which  he  is  the  Head  of  believers. 
For  the  union,  which  exists  between  Christ  and  believers  of 
the  human  race,  is  more  strict  and  close,  than  that  which  exists 
between  him  and  angels,  on  account  of  the  consubstantlality 
of  his  human  nature  with  that  of  men,  from  which  angels 
are  alien.  Bat  enough  on  these  points.  Whether  they  are» 
as  I  have  stated  them,  or  not,  it  affects,  neither  fiivorably  nor 
unfavorably,  my  argument,  but  you  entirely  agree  with  me 
when  you  say  that  he  was  ordained  as  Redeemer  only  for  the 
fallen.  From  this,  also,  I  infer  the  truth  of  my  sentiment. 
Men  are  elected  in  the  Kedeemer,  only  as  fallen  ;  for  they  are 
not  elected  that  they  should  remain  standing,  but  that  they 
should  rise  again,  and  then  remain  standing,  as  you  have 
rightly  observed.  But  how  can  you  infer,  that,  since  election 
is  made  in  Christ,  the  election,  I  say,  of  men.  in  Christ,  the 
Redeemer,  (for  those  words  are  to  be  supplied),  it  follows  that 
God  had  respect  to  men,  in  general,  considered  generally  as 
not  yet  created,  as  created  in  their  natural  state,  as  yet  stand- 
in  ■■  and  as  fallen.  I  think  that  the  contrary  can,  and  must 
be  inferred.  Therefore,  God,  in  election,  had  reference  to  man, 
only  as  fallen.  For,  in  election,  He  regarded  man  in  the  Ke- 
deemer, and  the  Redeemer  is  such  only  of  the  fallen. 

As  to  the  latter  argument,  the  form  of  the  answer  is  the 
same.  I  do  not  use  the  word  grac  equivocally ;  I  do  not  use 
it  at  the  same  time  collectively  and  distributivejy.  I  admit 
that  it  is  used  in  a  two-fold  sense,  for  the  grace  of  preservation 
a  nd  restoration  ;  I  admit  that  it  is  used  collectively,  and  abso- 
lutely, particularly  and  concretely,  that  is,  the  grace  of  pres- 
ervation and  restoration.  But,  what  then  ?  If  I  use  a  word, 
which  has  a  general  and  equivocal  sense,  is    equivocation, 
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therefore,  at  once,  to  be  laid  to  my  charge  ?  But  I  have  used 
that  word,  at  all  times  in  this  discussion,  in  the  same  way, 
namely,  as  referring  to  the  grace  by  which  some  men  are 
elected.  It  is  that  grace  by  which  restoration  and  its  means 
are  pi-epared,  not  that  by  whicli  preservation  and  its  means 
are  appointed.  For  the  latter  grace  was  not  bestowed  on 
human  beings. 

From  the  former  grace  alone,  all  they,  who  are  saved,  ob- 
tain their  salvation.  In  the  Major  of  my  syllogism,  grace  is 
spoken  of  in  a  particular  relation,  and  in  the  Minor,  it  is  used  in 
the  same  way,  and,  neither  in  the  former  nor  in  the  latter,  is  it 
•used  in  a  general  sense,  as  the  following  syllogism  will  show. 
They  who  are  elected  according  to  the  grace  of  restoration, 
which  is  joined  with  mercy,  having  place  only  in  reference  to 
sinners,  are  considered  by  Ilim,  who  elects,  as  sinners; — 
But  all  men,  who  are  elected,  are  elected  according  to  the 
grace  of  restoration,  which  is  joined  to  mercy,  having  place 
only  in  reference  to  sinners  ; — Therefore,  all  men,  who  are 
elected,  are  considered  by  Ilim,  who  elects,  as  sinners.  Grace 
is  spoken  of,  throughout,  particularly  and  relatively  in  respect 
to  men,  and  in  no  case,  i£  it  used  generally  or  absolutely.  In- 
deed, it  cannot  be  used  generally  or  absolutelj  when  it  has 
reference  relatively  and  particularly  to  election,  Avhether  of 
angels  or  of  men.  For  neither  these  nor  those  are  elected  or 
saved  by  grace,  taken  absolutely,  but  both  by  grace  used  rela- 
tively, angels  by  the  grace  of  preservation,  men  by  the  grace 
of  restoration. 

When,  however,  we  treat  of  election  universally  and  ab- 
stractly, we  must  discuss  the  subject  of  grace,  as  its  cause,  uni- 
versally, absolutely  and  abstractly;  for,  to  a  genus,  general  at- 
tributes are  to  be  ascribed,  which  may  be  afterwards  applied 
to  the  species  after  their  several  modes.  Your  argumentation, 
then,  is  aside  from  our  controversy.  Election  is  of  grace ; 
grace  respects  those,  whom  it  establishes,  and  those  whom, 
saved  from  evil,  it  restores  to  good.  Therefore,  election  has 
reference  to  the  same  persons.  For  M-e  do  not  now  discuss 
election  in  general,  and  absolutely,  if  so,  the  word  grace,  ac- 
cording to  correct  usage,  must  be  understood  in  a  general 
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sense.  But  we  discuss  the  election  of  men ;  therefore,  the 
general  term  grace  must  be  restricted  to  that  grace,  according 
to  which  men  are  elected.  It  is  not,  therefore,  proper  to  say 
that  "grace  has  reference  to  those  whom  it  establishes  in  good," 
for  the  grace,  of  which  we  here  treat,  does  not  refer  to  those  whom 
it  establishes  in  good,  for  grace  established  no  one  of  the  hu- 
man race,  it  only  restored  those,  to  whom  it  had  reference. 
But  you  say  that  the  grace,  which  establishes  in  good,  and* 
that,  which  restores,  are  one  in  essence,  and  only  distinguished 
and  restricted  in  relation  to  the  object.  What  if  I  should  con- 
cede this  ?  My  conclusion  will  still  be  valid.  The  question 
between  us  has  reference  to  the  object  and  its  formal  relation, 
by  which  relation  you  say  that  grace  is  distinguished  and  re- 
stricted. But  that  restriction  of  the  object  has  only  this  force, 
that  the  grace,  which,  according  to  your  assertion,  is  one  in 
essence,  must  unfold  itself  and  be  applied  to  a  sinner,  and  to 
one  not  a  sinner,  in  a  different  mode;  and  indeed  must  use 
acts  of  a  different  character  in  the  two  cases.  There  is,  then,  a  re- 
striction in  "  that  which  is  added  or  granted,"  but  it  is  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  restriction  of  the  object.  This  dis- 
tinction, then,  is  sufficient  for  the  conclusion  which  I  de- 
sire. 

The  question  is  not  concerning  objects  of  election,  essential- 
ly different  from  each  other,  but  concerning  different  modes 
of  considering  an  object,  which  is  one  and  the  same  in  essence, 
and  concerning  a  different  formal  relation.  I  will  illustrate 
it  by  a  simile.  Justice  in  God  is  one  in  essence,  namely,  giv- 
ing to  each  one  that  which  is  due  to  him  ;  to  him  who  is  obe- 
dient, what  pertains  to  him,  according  to  the  divine  promise, 
and  to  the  sinner  that  which  pertains  to  him,  according  to  the 
divine  threatening.  But  ftom  the  fact  that  justice  renders  the 
retribution  of  punishment  an  object,  it  is  necessarily  inferred 
that  the  object  is  worthy  of  punishment,  and  was,  therefore, 
liable  to  sin ;  so  likewise  with  grace.  Grace  then  is  one  in 
essence,  but  varies  in  its  mode  ;  one  in  princii^le  and  end,  but 
varied  in  its  progress,  steps  and  means  :  one,  when  taken  ab- 
solutely and  in  general,  but  twofold,  when  taken  relatively 
and  particularly,  at  least  in  respect  to  opposite  and  distinct 
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matters.  But  in  the  whole  of  this  course  of  reasoning,  I  have 
used  the  term  grace,  in  a  particular  relation,  as  it  is  varied  in 
mode,  progress,  steps  and  means,  and  as  it  is  taken  relatively 
and  distributivelj,  No  equivocation,  then,  has  been  used  in 
this;  there  is  no  reasoning  from  general  to  particular,  trom  the 
abstract  to  the  concrete. 

But,  though,  all  these  statements  be  true,  they  avail  no- 
thing, you  affirm,  against  those  who  state  that  mankind  in 
general  were  regarded  in  election.  These  arguments,  indeed, 
prove  that  mankind  in  general  could  not  have  been  regarded 
in  election,  or  at  least  that  such  was  not  the  case.  For  if  man 
was  considered  in  general,  then  he  was  elected  by  grace,  taken 
in  a  general  sense.  For  a  general  effect  requires  a  general 
cause.  But  man  was  elected,  not  by  grace  considered  gener- 
ally, but  by  grace  considered  particularly,  relatively,  and  dis- 
tributively,  with  reference  to  the  circumstance  of  sin.  If 
man  was  considered  in  general,  then  he  was  elected  in  the 
Mediator  not  considered  generally,  but  considered  particular- 
ly as  Redeemer.  Therefore,  in  election,  man  was  not  consid- 
ered in  general,  but  M'ith  restriccion  to  the  circumstance  of  sin, 
which  was  to  be  proved.  The  illustration  of  the  field  to  be 
cultivated,  is  not  against  this  view,  indeed  it  is  in  its  favor. 
For  if  a  farmer  should  command  his  son  to  cultivate  a  field, 
which  was  overrun  with  briars,  and,  therefore,  required  cul- 
ture joined  with  clearing,  then  the  word  cultivate,  though, 
when  taken  in  a  general  sense,  it  is  not  restricted  to  clearing, 
yet,  when  applied  to  that  particular  field,  it  necessarily  in- 
cludes that  act.  Hence  we  infer,  that,  if  a  field  cannot  be  cul- 
tivated without  the  act  of  clearing,  it  is,  therefore,  overrun 
with  briars  and  weeds,  and,  by  analogy,  if  a  tnan  can  not  be 
Baved  without  the  act  of  restoration,  he  is,  therefore,  a  sinner; 
for  a  sinner  only  is  capable  of  restoration,  and  restoring  grace 
is  adapted  only  to  his  case. 
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TWELFTH  PEOPOSITION  OF  AEMINIUS. 

Thikdly,  of  non-election  or  pketekition.  Non-election 
or  pret-ritioQ  is  an  act  of  the  divine  pleasure,  by  which 
God  from  eternity  determined  not  to  communicate  to 
some  men  supernatural  happiness,  but  to  bestow  on  thetn  on- 
ly natural  or  animal  happiness,  if  they  should  live  agreeably 
to  nature  ; — But,  in  an  act  of  this  kind,  God  has  not  to  do 
with  men  considered  in  a  merely  natural  state ; — ^Therefore, 
God  does  not  pass  by  certain  men,  considererl  in  a  merely  nat- 
ural state.  The  truth  of  the  Minor  is  proved  ;—l.  Because 
there  is  no  natural  happiness  of  this  kind,  which  is 
the  end  of  man,  and  his  ultimate  neither  in  fact,  for  there  has 
not  been,  and  there  is  not  a  man  happy  in  this  sense,  nor  in 
possibility,  derived  from  the  decree  of  God  considered,  either 
absolutely,  for  no  man  will  ever  be  thus  happy  luiturally,  or 
conditionally,  for  God  did  not  design  happiness  ol  this  kind  for 
any  man  on  a  condition,  as  the  condition  must  be  that  of  obe- 
dience, which  God  remunerates  by  supernatural  happiness. 
2.  Because  sin  is  the  meritorious  cause  of  that  act  of  the  di- 
vine pleasure,  by  which  He  determined  to  deny,  to  some,  spir- 
itual or  supernatural  happiness,  resulting  from  union  with 
Himself  and  from  His  dwelling  in  man.  "Your  iniquities 
have  separated  between  you  and  your  God."  (Isa.  11  x,  2.) 
Nor  can  that  denial  of  hai)piness  to  man  be  considered  other- 
wise than  as  punishment,  which  is  necessarily  preceded  by  the 
act  of  sin,  and  its  appointment  by  the  foresight  of  future  sin. 
These  arguments  may  be  useful  also  in  the  discussion  of  other 
questions. 


ANSWER   OF   JUNIUS   TO   THE   TWELFTH    PKOPOSITION. 

Your  definition  of  non  election  or  preterition,  (which  Au- 
gustine calls  also  reliction,)  is  by  no  means  just, — and  this 
in  three  respects.     1.   Since  that,  which  is  made  a  difference, 
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is  not  merely  an  accident.  For  if  the  difference  of  the  things  de- 
fined is  only  an  accident,  the  definition  is  not  a  good  one.  The 
essential  difference  between  election  and  reprobation  consists 
in  adoption  by  Jesus  Christ  unto  Gud  the  Father,  the  acciden- 
tal consectary  of  which  is  supernatural  happiness.  Eph.  i, 
and  Rom.  viii.  2.  Because  the  thing  defined  is  referred,  not 
to  its  primary  end,  but  to  one  which  is  secondary,  which  is 
erroneous.  The  primary  end  of  election  is  union  with  God  by 
adoption,  but  a  secondary,  and,  as  we  have  said,  accidental 
end,  is  happiness.  3.  Because  the  definition  is  redundant ; 
for  an  addition  is  made  of  something  positive,  when  you  in- 
sert, in  parenthasis,  "but  to  be  bestowed,"  &c.,  while  the  defi- 
nition itself  is  purely  negative.  Tiiere  is  also  a  fault,  and  even 
an  error  in  that  which  is  added.  For  non-election  or  pretention 
does  not  bestow  natural  happiness,  but  rather  supposes  it ;  God 
does  not,  in  that  act,  bestow  a  gift  on  those  on  whom  it  already 
has  been  bestowed.     This  we  remark  concerning  the  Major. 

The  Minor  is  denied.  God,  in  this  act,  has  reference  to  man 
in  general,  therefore  also,  in  this  mode,  He  has  respect  to  the 
same  general  reference.  Thus  you  perceive  that  your  whole 
reasoning  is  false.  To  sustain  your  Minor  you  use  two  argu- 
ments. The  first  is  designed  to  confirm  that  part  of  the  defi- 
nition, which  does  not,  as  we  have  asserted,  belong  to  defini- 
tion ;  therefore,  I  need  not  notice  it.  Yet  since  you  afford  the 
occasion,  I  shall  be  permitted  to  make  certain  suggestions. 
The  argument  denies  that  there  is  any  "  natural  happiness  of 
this  kind,  which  is  the  end  of  man,  and  his  ultimate." 
If  you  speak  here  of  the  depraved  nature  of  man,  I  admit  it ; 
for  "an  evil  tree  does  not  bring  forth  good  frnit,"  much  less 
does  it  acquire  any  goodness  of  itself.  If  you  speak  of  nature, 
in  its  purity,  as  it  was,  originally,  in  Adam,  I  deny  it.  For, 
to  undepraved  nature,  pertained  its  own  future  natural  happi- 
nes?,  though  it  was  afterwards,  so  to  speak,  to  be  absorbed,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  in  supernatural  happiness.  This  happiness 
was  the  natural  design  of  man  and  his  natural  end.  Do  not 
all  things  in  nature  seek  their  own  good  ?  But  since  nature 
seeks  not  any  thing  which  may  nc>t  exist,  (it  is  foolish  to  seek 
that  which  does  not  exist,  even  in  possibility,  and  nature,  the 
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work  of  an  infinitely  wise  Architect,  is  not  foolisb,)  it  follows 
that  the  good  of  each  thing  exists  by  nature,  in  possibility,  if 
the  thing  does  not  attain  to  it,  and  in  fact,  if  the  thing  does  at- 
tain to  it.  But  if  the  condition  of  natural  things  is  such,  con- 
sider, I  pray  you,  my  brother,  how  it  can  be  truly  said  of  man 
that  he  is  deprived  of  natural  felicity,  and  his  natural  end, 
when  all  things,  in  nature,  are  in  a  different  situation.  Sure- 
ly, nature  could  not  be  blind,  in  her  most  excellent  work,  and 
see  so  clearly  in  all  her  other  works.  But  yon  say  that  this 
fact  never  existed.  I  admit  it ,  for  Adam  fell  out  by  the  way; 
but  it  was  to  exist  in  the  future.  You  say  that  it  did  not  ex- 
ist "in  possibility."  This  is  an  error,  for  God  designed  it  for 
Adam,  on  the  condition  of  his  remaining  in  the  right  way.  I 
prove  this  from  the  words  of  God  himself,  ''in  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  (Gen.  ii,  17.) 
"What  is  death  ?  Is  it  not  privation  ?  "What  is  privation  ?  Is 
it  not  of  some  natural  attribute  or  habit  ?  Adam,  then,  was 
deprived  of  natural  life,  and  of  that  happy  constitution  of  life, 
which  he  obtained  in  Eden,  otherwise  he  would  have  remain- 
ed happy  in  it,  if  he  had  continued  in  the  discharge  of  duty, 
until  God  had  fulfilled  in  him  the  promise  of  supernatural  life, 
which  was  adumbrated  to  him  by  the  tree  of  life  in  the  garden 
of  Eden.  For,  on  the  contrary,  it  follows  that,  if  he  had  not 
eaten  the  forbidden  fruit,  he  would  not  have  become  mortal, 
but,  with  life  and  sight,  he  would  have  been  prepared  for  trans- 
lation to  a  higher  life. 

You  affirm  that  God  "  remunerates  obedience  by  supernat- 
ural happiness."  He  indeed  remunerates  obedience  in  that 
way,  but  not  in  that  way  alone.  Conjunctively,  it  is  true  • 
exclusively,  it  is  false.  He  remunerates  obedience  in  both 
ways.  For  even  at  the  present  time,  when  we  are  very  far  re- 
moved from  the  natural  condition  of  Adam,  godliness  has  the 
"promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 
(1  Tim.  iv,  8.)  I  judge  that  a  two-fold  idea,,  namely,  of  the 
end  and  of  the  mode,  has  led  you  into  error.  You  have  thought 
that  the  only  end  of  man  is  that  which  is  supernatural.  It  is 
very  true,  that  things  subordinate  are  not  at  variance.  There 
is  a  natural  end.    As  nature  is  subordinate  to  God,  so  natural 
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ends  are  subordinate  to  those  which  are  supernatural  and  dU 
vine.  The  end  of  our  nature,  so  far  as  it  is  natural,  is  this, 
that  it  should  approach  very  near  to  the  Divine;  so  far  as  it 
is  supernatural,  it  is  that  man  may  be  united  to  God.  To  the 
former,  Adam  could  attain  by  nature ;  to  the  latter,  he  could 
be  exalted  from  the  former,  by  grace.  You  indeed  judged 
that  there  could  be  no  mode,  in  which  both  kinds  of  happiness 
should  concur.  But  two  things  must  be  observed  in  this  case, 
one  that  natural  happiness  is  a  previous  preparation  (prsestruc- 
ta),  the  other  that  it  is  a  foundation  (substructa)  to  the  supernat- 
ural. It  is  prepared  for  and  previous  to  it.  Unless  he  had  been 
already  happy  in  nature,  even  it  he  had  remained  without  fall- 
ing, he  would  not  have  attained  the  other  happiness,  there 
must  have  been  in  him  that  natural  happiness  by  which  he 
could  approacli  the  supernatural.  But  when  he  should  have, 
in  fact,  entered  into  that  supernatural  felicity,  then  natural 
happiness  would  be  the  foundation  and  upon  it  the  consum- 
mation would  be  in  supernatural  happiness,  If  perfection  is 
added  to  perfection,  the  less  is  not  destroyed,  but  the  increase 
is  made  upon  the  less,  as  fire  is  increased  by  lire,  the  vegetative 
faculty  by  the  sentient,  and  both  by  the  rational.  The  less 
rests  in  the  greater  as  in  its  own  principle,  and  is  more  fully 
perfected  V>y  it,  as  it  more  fully  ceases  to  be  its  own,  and  par- 
takes of  the  perfection  of  another.  Thus  it  will  be,  in  the  res- 
urrection of  the  dead  and  in  eternal  life.  The  nature  ot  man 
will  be  both  perfected  and  glorified  above  the  mode  of  nature. 
It  will  60  obtain  the  perfection  of  nature,  as  to  rest  in  that  di- 
vine and  supernatural  perfection  ;  and  nature  will  not  be  abol- 
ished, but  be  clothed  in  a  supernatural  mode,  as  the  apostle 
says  of  the  body,^in  1  Cor.  xv.  These  things,  however,  are 
merely  incidental. 

Your  second  argument  maybe  stated  thus : — Sin  is  the  mer- 
itorious cause  of  that  negative  act; — Man,  in  a  merely  natural 
state,  has  no  sin  ; — There  is  not,  then,  in  him  any  meritorious 
cause.  By  consequence  God  has  not  any  cause  of  that  nega- 
tive act.  The  whule  prosyllogism  is  admitted,  but  the  infer- 
ence is  denied,  because  it  is  made  from  a  particular  case.  It 
would  indeed  be  true,  if  the  negative  act  of  the  Deity  resulted 
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onlj  from  a  meritorious  cause,  but  this  position  is  very  far  re- 
moved from  the  truth.  The  cause  of  every  negative  act  is 
either  in  God  or  in  the  creature.  The  same  is  true  ot  this  act. 
But  the  cause  of  this  act  is  not  in  the  creature.  Therefore  it 
is  in  God.  This  prosjUogism  will  be  denied  by  none.  In  the 
will  of  God  alone,  exists  the  cause  that  you  are  not  an  apostle, 
and  that  you  may  not  live  to  the  age  of  Adam  or  Methuselah. 
Iniquity  in  man  is  the  cause  that  he  is  far  from  God,  and  that 
God  is  far  from  him  ;  namely,  in  that  respect,  of  which  Isaiah 
spoke.  (Isa.  lix,  2.)  For,  in  other  respects,  not  only  is  ini- 
quity a  cause,  but  also  the  will  of  God  ;  who,  if  He  would, 
might  remove  their  iniquity  as  a  cloud,  and  bring  man  near 
to  Himself.  I  prove  that  the  cause  of  this  act  is  not  in  the 
creature,  as  was  said  before  in  the  lOth  proposition  ;  first,  by 
the  authority  of  Christ  in  Matt  xxv,  and  of  Paul  in  Horn,  viii 
&  ix,  and  Eph.  i ;  secondly,  by  reason,  since  even  that  first 
sin  did  not  take  place,  except  from  the  negative  act  of  God,  of 
which  negative  act  sin  cannot  be  the  cause,  for  the  same  thino- 
cannot  be  both  cause  and  consequence  of  another  thing.  But 
election  and  non-election  t\  ere  prior  even  to  the  first  sin,  as 
we  have  before  demoustrattd.  A  positive  and  a  negative  act 
of  God  alto  precede  every  act  of  the  creature,  whether  good 
or  bad.  For  there  is  no  evil  act  which  has  not  been  preceded 
also  by  a  negative  act  of  the  Deity,  permitting  the  evil.  Ad- 
am and  Eve  sinned,  certainly  not  without  a  negative  act  of 
God,  though  there  had  been  committed  by  them  no  previous 
sin,  deserving  that  negation.  What,  then,  was  the  cause  of 
that  negative  act,  if  it  was  not  the  free  will  of  God?  In  sub- 
sequent sins,  however,  it  may  be  admitted  that  sin  is,  indeed, 
the  meritorious  cause,  and  the  free  will  of  God  is  also  a  cause* 
for  He  destroys  even  sins,  when  He  wills.  He  has  that  pow- 
er, and  if  He  does  not  destroy  them,  it  is  because  He  does  not 
will  to  do  it.  But  those  sins  which  He  destroys,  can  not, 
though  a  meritorious  cause,  produce  the  negative  act  of  God. 
You  see  then,  my  brother,  that  sin  may  be  indeed  a  meritori- 
ous cause  of  that  negative  act,  but  not  singly  or  alone,  or  al- 
ways ;  therefore,  it  is  not  the  necessary  cause.  ., 
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Thirdly,  by  the  example  of  the  Angels  ?    What  has  restrain- 
ed the  holy  Angels  from  evil  and  confirmed  tijem  in  good? 
The  positive  act  of  God,  that  is,  the  manifestation  of  Himself 
in  election  ;  for  they  are  elect.     What  did  not  restrain  the  fal- 
len Angels  from  evil,  into  which  they  rushed  of  their  own 
will?     The  negative  act  of  God,  in  non-election  or  pretention 
which  Augustine  also  calls  reliction.     It  also  belongs  to  this 
act  of  election,  that  the  former  were  confirmed  in  good  against 
evil,  and   to  reprobation,  that  the  latter  were  left,  who  (as 
Christ  says  in  John  viii.)  speak  a  lie  of  their  own,  and  commit 
sin.     However,  I  wish  that  you  would  always  remember,  in 
this  case  and  in  subsequent  arguments,  that  it  is  not  suitable 
to  substitute,  for  the  proper  and  proximate  end,  a  remote  con- 
8equenc(3,  or  event  (which  is  also  called  in  its  own  mode,  an 
end),  namely,  supernatural  happiness.     That  it  is  appropri- 
ate and  proximate  to  assert  that  sin  is  the  meritorious  cause  of 
that  divine  negative  act,  by  which  Pie  does  not  adopt  certain 
men  as  children  unto  Himself  by  Christ,  the  consectary  of 
which  adoption  is  happiness,  is  denied,  my  brother,  by  nature 
herself.     God  beofets  sons  unto  Himself  according  to  His  own 
will,  not  according  to  their  character,  whether  good  as  in  the 
case  of  the  elect  angels,  or  bad  as  in  our  own  case.     He  looks 
upon  all,  in  Christ,  not  in  themselves,  that  Christ  "  might  be 
the  first-born  among  many  brethren."  (Rom.  viii,  29.)     In 
nature,  children  are  begotten  by  parents,  without  reference  to 
their  future  character,  .and  may  not  God  beget  his  adopted 
children,  without  reference  to  their  character  ?     Nature  claims 
the  whole  for  itself  in  those  about  to  be  begotten  ;  may  grace 
claim  but  a  very  small  part  ?     God  forbid. 

Of  the  same  nature  is  the  position  that  "  denial  of  happi- 
ness to  man  cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  punish- 
ment." For  in  the  first  place,  "  denial  of  happiness"  is  not 
suitably  introduced  into  the  discussion,  the  subject  of  which  is 
the  denial  of  adoption,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  appro- 
priate and  proximate  end  of  election.  This,  then,  is  not,  pri- 
marily and  per  se,  the  proposition.  Again,  if  the  subject  of 
discussion  is  adoption,  the  statement  is  not  true  ;  for  a  denial 
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of  adoption  is  not  properly  punishment ;  it  is,  indeed,  pre- 
vious to  punishment,  since  it  is  even  previous  to  sin,  but  it  is 
not,  therefore,  punishment.  Who,  indeed,  can  affirm  that  the 
antecedent  is  the  same  with  its  consequent,  and  that  a  most 
remote  one?  But  if,  as  you  think,  the  statement  is  made  in 
reference  to  happiness,  it  is  not,  even  in  that  case  universally 
true  ;  for  a  denial  of  happiness,  on  account  of  sin,  is  consid- 
ered as  punishment  of  sin,  but  a  denial  of  happiness  on  ac- 
count of  a  voluntary  arrangement,  or  of  the  will  only,  is  not 
punishment.  *  To  Adam,  in  his  primitive  state  of  holiness, 
God  denied  supernatural  happiness,  until  he  should  fulfill  his 
appointed  course.  That  was  not  punishment  to  Adam.  To 
a  private  individual  it  is  not  a  punishment  that  he  is  not  an 
emperor.  The  denial  of  happiness,  is  not  punishment,  then, 
of  itself,  alone,  but  of  some  accident,  as  a  final  consequence, 
(as  they  say),  of  the  sin  of  the  creature. 

The  same  consideration  is  fatal  to  your  statement,  that 
"  denial  of  happiness  is  necessarily  preceded  by  the  act  of  sin." 
That  is  true,  indeed,  of  the  denial  of  final  happiness,  as  they 
style  it ;  but  we  are  now  discussing  the  denial  of  the  princi- 
ple of  happiness,  that  is,  of  grace  and  gratuitous  adoption  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Therefore,  though  it  may  be  conceded  to  you, 
that  sin  precedes,  in  fact,  that  denial,  yet  this  also  should  be 
added,  that  antecedent  to  sin  is  particular  reliction  by  God  in 
the  beginning  and  progress  of  sin,  but  that  the  foundation  of 
that  particular  reliction  is  non-election,  or  preterition  and 
reprobation,  which  we  acknowledge  to  be,  not  the  cause,  but 
the  antecedent  of  sin.  So,  likewise,  your  statement  is  not 
universally  true,  that  "  the  appointment  of  that  act  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  foresight  of  future  sin."  For  that  foresight  of 
future  sin  is  both  the  consequent,  and  the  antecedent  of  that 
divine  denial ;  since  the  divine  negative  act,  (as  they  call  it), 
precedes  the  commission  of  sin,  but,  as  has  been  before  shown, 
follows  that  commission  by  imposing  final  unhappiness  on  the 
sins  of  men.  These  answers  may  also  be  adapted,  in  the 
most  complete  manner  possible,  to  the  arguments  which 
follow. 

11  yoL.  in 
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EEPLT   OF   AKMINIUS,  TO   THE   ANSWER   TO   THE  TWELFFH 
PROPOSITION. 

Definition  and  demonstration  are  distinguished  by  their 
objects.  The  former,  is  used  for  exph^natioii,  the  latter,  for 
proof:  the  former,  for  the  discussion  of  a  single  question,  the 
latter,  for  that  of  a  compound  question.  But  in  this  case, 
I  did  not  undertake  to  explain,  but  to  prove.  I  therefore, 
thought  I  must  make  use,  in  mj  argnment,  of  definition  so  far 
as  would  tend  to  prove  that  which  I  had  undertaken  to  prove, 
which  was  the  reason  that  I  did  not  use  special  effort  to  adapt 
my  definition  of  election  or  preterition  to  the  rales  of  art. 
For  if  what  I  lay  down  is  on  the  whole  (xara  <ravro;)  true, 
even  if  it  do  not  reach  the  truth  in  all  respects,  (xa^*  oXou),  it 
will  be  suflacient  for  me,  for  the  proof  which  I  have  proposed 
to  myself.  Hence,  even  with  those  substitutions,  which  you 
have  considered  important,  my  proof  remains  valid,  and  there- 
fore, that  correction  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  for  our  pur- 
pose. Yet,  I  must  say  something  concerning  that  matter.  In 
general,  I  remark,  that  you  could  see  that  I  was  treating  dis- 
tinctly of  that  predestination  which  is  unto  glory,  not  of  that 
which  is  unto  grace,  and  of  that  preterition,  by  which  glory 
was  not  prepared  lor  some,  not  of  that  by  which  God  deter- 
mined not  to  communicate  grace.  This  is  evident  from  my 
eighth  proposition.  I  must  then  abstain  from  matters  which 
belong  in  general  to  grace  and  glory.  Among  those  general 
matters  is  adoption  as  children,  for  the  beginning  and  pro- 
gress of  which,  grace  is  prepared,  and  glory  for  its  consumma- 
tion.    Thus  you  also  remark  elsewhere  in  this  answer. 

I  remark  particularly,  in  reference  to  your  corrections; — 
to  the  first ; — in  adoption  and  non-adoption  consists  the  essen- 
tial difference  of  election  at  once  to  grace  and  to  glory,  and  of 
reprobation  from  both.  Therefore,  that  the  former  difference 
pertains  not  to  election  to  glory  alone,  and  the  latter,  is  not  of 
reprobation  from  glory  alone.  For  a  difference  of  genus  can 
not  be  a  difference  of  species.  Therefore,  I  ought  not  in  this 
case  to  have  mentioned  adoption  unless  1  wished,  in  discuss- 
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ing  a  species,  to  set  forth  the  genus  contrary  to   the  law, 
referred  to  above  (xa^'  oXou). 

To  the  second  ; — I  mentioned  no  end  in  my  definition  of 
election,  or  rather  in  the  part  of  the  definition  wiiich  I  pre- 
sented. I  did  not,  indeed,  desire  to  present  it  in  full.  For 
supernatural  happiness  or  glory  is  not  the  end,  but  the  mate- 
rial or  subject  of  election,  which  material,  embraced  in  your 
Theses  in  the  term  blessing;  you  divide  into  grace  and  glory. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  supernatural  happiness  is  not  communi- 
cated to  us,  except  by  an  antecedent  union  of  ourselves  with 
God,  which  is  implied  in  these  words  from  the  same  proposi- 
tion, "to  deny  supernatural  happiness, and  resulting  from  the 
union  with  Himself,  and  from  His  indwelling  in  man." 
But  let  us  notice  the  definition  of  preterition  contained  in 
your  Theses.  ''  Preterition  is  an  act  of  the  divine  pleasure  by 
which  God  determined,  from  eternity,  to  leave  certain  of  His 
creatures  in  their  own  natural  state,  and  not  to  communicate 
to  them  supernatural  grace,  by  which  their  nature,  if  unfallen, 
might  be  confirmed,  and,  if  fallen,  might  be  restored;  for  the 
declaration  of  the  freedom  of  His  goodness."  In  the  phrase 
"  to  leave  in  their  own  natural  state,"  is  comprehended,  also, 
exclusion  from  supernatural  happiness,  or  it  is  not.  If  not, 
the  definition  is  incomplete.  I  think,  however,  that  j'ou 
designed  to  include,  also,  that  idea,  otherwise  your  Theses  are 
imperfect,  as  they  treat  of  the  predestination  by  which  grace 
and  glory  are  prepared  for  the  elect,  but  nowhere  of  the  nega- 
tive act  by  which  God  does  not  appoint  glory  for  the  non- 
elect,  if  not  in  those  words.  Yet,  even  in  those  words, 
according  to  your  idea,  that  preterition,  by  which  God  does 
not  determine  to  bestow  glory  on  any  one,  can  not  be  included. 
For  you  define  preterition  (Thesis  I4r)  to  be  "  contrary  to  the 
preparation  of  grace."  But  the  preparation  of  jjunishment  is 
an  affirmative  act,  by  whi';h  He  appoints  punishment  for  the 
sinner,  opposed,  not  negatively,  but  affirmatively  to  the  pre- 
paration of  glory.  "When,  therefore,  I  wished  to  describe 
preterition  or  non-election,  so  far  as  it  is  an  act  by  which  God 
does  not  determine  to  bestow  glory  on  some  persons,  it  seemed 
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proper  that  I  should,  in  some  measure,  keep  in  your  track,  in 
that,  you  nowhere,  in  your  definition  of  preterition,  mention 
exclusion  from  adoption  and  union  with  God. 

To  the  third ; — It  is  manifest  that  what  is  inserted,  in  par- 
enthesis, was  added  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  and.  does  not 
come  within  the  order  or  relation  of  the  definition,  like  the 
other  statements.  I  do  not,  however  see,  that  even  those 
statements  are  false  or  faulty,  though  they  may  be  related,  in 
the  mode  which  you  consider  them,  to  that  definition.  For 
they  mark,  not  an  affirmation,  but  a  negative  act,  and  there 
is  emphasis  in  the  word  (tantum)  which  marks  the  negative. 
To  will  the  bestowment  of  natural  happiness  is  an  affirmative 
act,  but  to  will  only  that  bestowment  is  a  negative  act,  for  it 
excludes  all  other  happiness,  which  He  does  not  determine  to 
bestow.  Also,  what  is  that  act  by  which  God  determines  to 
bestow  only  natural  happiness,  if  not  preterition  or  neglect. 
If  to  leave  in  a  natural  state  is  a  negative  act,  and  other- 
wise your  definition  of  non-election,  which  considers  it  as  op- 
posed negatively  to  predestination,  is  erroneous,  I  do  not  see  how 
those  words  "  to  bestow  only  supernatural  happiness,"  do  not 
designate  a  negative  act.  If  you  explain  it  so  as  to  distin- 
guish, in  this  case,  the  two  acts,  one,  that  by  which  God  de- 
termined to  bestow  natural  happiness,  the  other,  that  by  which 
He  determined  to  bestow  only  that,  and  not  some  other  kind 
of  happiness,  then  I  acknowledge  that  the  former,  as  an  affirm- 
ative act,  does  not  pertain  to  this  decree  of  preterition.  But 
we  have  never  discussed  that  kind  of  happiness.  It  might, 
then,  have  been  easily  understood  that  I  used  those  words  so 
as  to  note  a  negative  act,,  that  of  the  non-bestowment  of  any 
happiness  other  than  natural.  When  I  was  writing  those 
words,  I  thought  of  using  the  phrase  "  to  leave'^  in  imitation 
of  you,  but  judged  that  it  would  be  unsuitable  as  presuppos- 
ing that  the  bestowment  was  already  made,  and  I  considered 
that  supernatural  happiness  was  not  yet  bestowed,  but  to  be 
bestowed,  it  man  should  live  in  obedience.  In  which  I  have 
also  your  assent,  as  is  manifest  from  your  answer  to  my  third 
proposition,  at  the  end.    The  definition,  therefore,  remains, 
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an  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  be  blamed,  for  which  there  can 
not  be  found  apology  in  the  example  of  your  Theses,  which  I 
have  constantly  had  before  my  eyes  in  this  discussion. 

That  this  may  be  made  more  plain,  I  will  compare  your 
definition  with  mine.  You  thus  define  the  pretention  by 
which  grace  is  denied  :  "  Pretention  is  an  act  of  the  divine 
pleasure,  by  which  God,  from  eternity,  determined  to  leave 
some  of  His  creatures  in  their  natural  state,  and  not  to  com- 
municate to  them  supernatural  grace,  by  which  their  nature, 
if  unfallen,  may  be  confirmed,  and,  if  fallen,  may  be  restored, 
to  the  declaration  of  the  freedom  of  His  own  goodness."  If 
I  define  the  preterition  by  which  glory  is  denied,  analogically 
according  to  the  form  of  your  definition,  it  will  be  like  this. 
"Preterition  is  an  act  of  the  divine  pleasure,  by  which  God, 
from  eternity,  determined  to  leave  some  of  His  creatures  in 
their  natural  state,  and  not  to  communicate  to  them  super- 
natural happiness,  or  glory,  by  which  their  natural  happiness 
may  be  absorbed,  or  into  which  their  ignominy  may  be 
changed,  to  the  declaration  of  the  freedom  of  His  own  good- 
ness." In  this  definition,  I  have  proposed  that  which  was 
sufficient  for  my  purpose ;  with  no  evasion,  since,  the  other 
adjuncts  are  neither  to  the  advantage,  nor  to  the  disadvantage 
of  my  argument.  Therefore,  the  Major  of  my  syllogism  is 
true,  even  if  it  would  not  be  true,  as  a  complete  definition  and 
reciprocally.  For  a  conclusion  can  be  proved  from  a  Major, 
which  is  on  the  whole  (xara  -rravroff)  true. 

I  come  now  to  the  Minor,  which  I  proved  by  two  argu- 
ments. The  first  is  not  refuted  by  you,  as  it  is  proposed  in  a 
mutilated  condition,  and  so  it  is  changed  into  something  else. 
For  I  did  not  deny  that  natural  happiness  was  prepared  for  man, 
but  I  added  "  which  is,  the  design  and  end  of  man,"  in  which 
words,  I  meant  not  that  it  alone,  but  that  it  also  was  pre- 
pared, but  on  this  condition  that  it  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
supernatural  happiness,  which  should  follow.  I  wish  that  the 
explanation,  which  I  add,  may  be  thus  understood ;  namely,  that 
natural  happiness,  could,  neither  in  fact  nor  in  possibility, 
occur  to  man,  as  the  design  of  man  and  his  end.  For  God 
promised  to  man,  on  condition  of  obedience,  not  only  natural, 
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but  also  supernatural  happiness.  In  which,  since,  I  have 
also  your  assent,  I  conclude  my  proposition  thus.  God  doea 
not  will  to  bestow  upon  any  man,  considered  in  his  original 
natural  state,  natural  happiness  alone,  as  the  end  and  design 
of  man,  to  the  exclusion  of  supernatural  happiness.  There- 
fore, God  passed  by  no  one,  considered  in  his  original  natural 
state.  For  whether  pretention  is  the  act  by  which  God  doea 
not  determine  to  bestow  supernatural  happiness  on  any  one, 
or  that  by  which  lie  determines  to  bestow  natural  happiness, 
which  I  think  that  you  concede,  it  is  equally  to  my  pur- 
pose. 

I  prove  the  antecedent  in  this  way.  All  men  are  considered 
in  Adam,  on  equal  terms,  whether  in  their  original  natural 
state,  or  in  a  state  of  sin,  unless  some  difference  is  introduced 
by  the  will  of  God.  But  I  deny  that  any  difference  was  made 
in  respect  to  man's  original  state,  and  you  confirm  the  first 
reason  for  that  denial,  when  you  say  that  both  kinds  of  hap- 
piness were  prepared  for  man.  Again,  that,  which  God,  by 
His  providence,  has  prepared  for  man,  is  not  denied  to  him  by 
preterition,  the  opposite  of  election,  unless  from  the  foresight 
that  he  would  not  attain  to  it,  under  the  guidance  of  provi- 
dence, but  would  turn  aside  freelj',  and  of  his  own  accord. 
But  God  prepared  for  the  first  man,  and  in  him,  for  all  men, 
supernatural  felicity,  for  He  bestowed  on  him  means  sufficient 
for  its  attainment ;  with  the  additional  aid  of  divine  grace,  (if 
this  was  also  necessary  in  that  state,)  which  is  not  denied  to 
any  man  unless  he  first  forsakes  God. 

Your  opinion  that  I  have  been  led  into  an  error,  by  a  two 
fold  idea,  namely,  that  of  the  end  and  the  mode,  and  that  I 
thought  that  a  single  end  only  was  before  mankind,  is  incor- 
rect, for  my  words  do  not,  of  themselves,  imply  this.  I  made 
a  plain  distinction  between  the  subordinate  ends,  when  I  men- 
tioned natural  felicity,  which  I  denied  was  the  end  of  man 
and  his  ultimate.  I,  therefore,  conceded  that  natural  happi- 
ness belongs  to  man,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  of  the  addition  of  the  statement  that  this  does  not 
belong  to  him  as  the  end  of  man,  and  his  ultimate,  that  is,  as 
that,  beyond  which  nothing  further  can  happen  to  man.    I>oes 
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not  he,  who  admits  that  natural  happiness  pertains  to  man, 
but  not  as  the  end  of  man  and  his  ultimate,  acknowledge  a 
two  fold  end  of  man,  one  subordinate,  namely,  natural  happi- 
ness, and  the  other  final,  which  is  the  end  and  ultimate  of 
man,  namely,  supernatural  happiness?  I  do  not,  however, 
think  that  it  can  be  said  truly  that  happiness  is  the  end  and 
ultimate  of  man.  Your  additional  remarks,  concerning  the 
order  of  natural  and  supernatural  happiness,  I  approve,  as 
truthful  and  learned  ;  but  they  are.  as  you  admit,  •'  merely  in- 
cidental," and  do  not  affect  the  substance  of  my  argument. 

My  second  argument  is  also  valid,  but  it  should  be  arranged 
correctly,  thus ; — An  act  of  the  divine  pleasure  by  which  God 
determined  to  deny  to  any  man  spiritual  or  supernatural  bless- 
edness, depends  on  a  meritorious  cause,  which  is  sin  ;  Preteri- 
tion  is  such  an  act ; — Therefore  pretention  depends  on  sin  as  its 
meritorious  cause.  The  reason  for  the  Major  is  contained  in 
these  words,  "  that  denial  of  happiness  can  not  be  considered 
otherwise  than  as  punishment,"  but  it  is  necessarily  prece- 
ded by  sin,  as  its  proper  cause,  according  to  the  mode  of  merit. 
From  this  it  follows  that  God  can  not  have  reference  in  that 
act  to  men,  considered  in  a  merely  natural  state,  without  refer- 
ence to  sin. 

I  will  briefly  sustain  the  Major,  and  the  reason  assigned  for 
it,  and  then  examine  your  answer.  I  prove  the  Major  thus : 
That  which  the  Providence  of  God  has  prepared  for  man,  un- 
der a  condition,  is  not  denied  to  him,  except  on  the  non-per- 
formance or  the  violation  of  the  condition.  But  God,  by  His 
Providence,  prepared  supernatural  happiness  for  "man,  &c 
Again,  the  passage  from  Isaiah  plainly  shows  that  God  would 
not  have  deserted  the  Jews,  if  they  had  not  merited  it  by  their 
"  iniquities."  The  reason,  assigned  for  the  Major,  I  sustain  in 
this  manner :  Whatever  is  contrary  to  the  blessing  of  happi- 
ness, prepared,  promised,  and  therefore  conditionally  due  to 
man,  as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  cannot  be  considered  oth- 
erwise than  as  punishment.  A  denial  of  supernatural  happi- 
ness is  contrary  to  the  blessing  of  happiness,  prepared  for  man, 
as  such,  for  even  supernatural  happiness  was  prepared  for 
him  as  such.    Therefore  its  denial  is  punishment.     Again, 
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there  is  no  passage  of  Scripture,  I  assert  it  confidently,  from 
wbicli  it  can  be  shown  that  such  denial  is  or  can  be  considered 
otherwise  than  in  the  relation  of  punishment,  than  as  it  is  prepar- 
ed only  for  sinners.  For  we  have  stated,  with  truth,  that  pu- 
nitive justice  has  place  only  in  reference  to  sinners. 

I  proceed  to  examine  your  answer.  In  my  syllogism  the  in- 
ference is  not  "  made  from  a  particular  case."  For  that  negative 
act  of  God,  now  under  discussion,  only  exists  in  view  of  a 
meritorious  cause,  that  is,  it  does  not  exist  except  in  view  of 
that  cause,  and  that  act  of  God  would  not  exist,  if  that  cause 
did  not  exist.  The  particle  "  only''^  does  not  amount  to  an  ex- 
clusion of  the  will  of  God.  For  it  is  certain  that  sin  is  not,  in 
fact  the  cause  of  punishment,  except  as  the  will  of  God,  who 
wills  to  punish  sin  according  to  its  merit,  otherwise  he  can  re- 
move sin,  and  remit  its  punishment.  How  indeed  could  you 
suppose  that  lie,  who  made  sin  the  meritorious  cause  of  pun- 
ishment, w'shed  to  exclude  the  will  of  God,  when  the  very 
nature  of  meritorious  cause  requires  another  cause  also,  which 
may  estimate  merit,  and  inflict  punishment  in  proportion  as 
it  is  merited.  I  acknowledge  that  the  cause  of  every  negative 
act  docs  not  exist  in  man,  nor  have  I  made  that  statement, 
for  why  should  I  needlessly  enter  into  the  general  discussion 
of  this  matter.  My  subject  is  the  act  of  preterition  or  non- 
election,  by  which  God  denies  supernatural  happiness  to  man, 
and  I  affirm  that  the  cause  of  this  is  in  and  of  man,  so  far, 
that  without  the  existence  of  this  cause,  that  act  would  never 
be  performed.  But  you  argue  that  the  cause  of  this  act  does 
not  exist  in  man.  First,  by  autJiority,  then  by  reason^  finally 
by  example.  I  deny  that  proof  is  contained  in  the  passages, 
cited  as  authority.  Let  it  be  shown  in  what  sense,  these  are 
the  antecedents,  from  which  this  consequence  may  be  deduced. 
We  have  previously  examined  those  passages,  so  far  as  the 
necessity  of  the  subject  required. 

Your  argument  from  reason  is  not  more  conclusive.  You  say 
that  the  "  first  sin  did  not  take  place,  except  from  the  nega- 
tive act  of  God,"  also  "  a  positive  and  a  negative  act  of  God 
also  precede  every  act  of  the  creature,"  and  "  there  is  no  evil 
act,  which  has  not  been  preceded  also  by  a  negative  act  of  the 
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Deity,  permitting  the  evil.  I  concede  all  these  points,  if  right- 
ly understood.  But  an  affirmative  statement,  reasoning  from 
the  general  to  the  specific,  is  not  valid,  unless  a  mark  of  uni- 
versality is  added.  Many  negative  acts  of  the  Deity  precede 
the  act  of  sin  ;  therefore,  also  the  negative  act  of  preterition 
precedes  sin.  I  deny  the  sequence.  The  controversy  con- 
cerns that  very  act.  The  first  sin  results  from  a  negative  act 
of  God,  but  not  from  the  act  of  preterition.  A  positive  and  a 
negative  act  precede  every  act  of  the  creature,  but  not  the  act 
of  election  and  that  of  preterition.  You  affirm  that  election 
and  non-election  are  prior  to  sin.  To  sin,  as  existing  in  fact, 
I  admit,  but  not  to  sin,  as  foreseen.  That  point,  however,  has 
been  previously  discussed.  But  you  affirm  that  the  free  will 
of  God  is  the  cause  also  of  this  negative  act.  Who  denies  it? 
It  is  indeed  within  the  scope  of  God's  free  will,  either  to  pun- 
ish or  to  remit  sin,  but  neither  is  necessary,  even  though  sin 
has  been  committed,  (that  is,  since  God  is  "  in  Christ  recon- 
ciling the  world  unto  Himself,")  but  neither  is  possible  unless 
sin  has  been  committed.  The  will  of  God  is,  in  the  most  com- 
plete sense,  free,  as  the  cause  of  creation,  the  cause  of  glorifica- 
tion, the  cause  of  condemnation.  But  He  creates  those  non- 
existing  ;  He  glorifies  those  created  and  existing,  and,  indeed, 
called  and  justified  ;  He  condemns  only  sinners,  and  those, 
who  die  in  their  sins.  There  is,  then,  no  limitation  placed  on 
the  freedom  of  God,  even  if  we  consider  sin  as  antecedent, 
and  necessarily  so,  to  that  negative  act  of  God,  You  see,  then, 
that  sin  is  the  meritorious  cause,  which  necessarily  precedes 
that  negative  act  of  God ;  and  that  I  have  reasoned  correctly 
from  that  cause,  necessarily  antecedent,  that  God,  in  that  neg- 
ative act  of  preterition,  has  reference  only  to  sinners. 

That  the  example  of  the  angels,  in  this  case,  is  not  analo- 
gous, I  show  in  a  word.  You  say  that  "  the  negative  act  of 
God,  in  non-election  or  preterition,  which  Augustine  also  calls 
reliction^  did  not  restrain  the  fallen  angels  from  evil."  But  I 
affirm  that  the  negative  act  of  God,  by  which  man  is  not  re- 
strained from  evil,  but  permitted  to  fall  into  sin,  is  not  the  act 
of  preterition,  but  a  negative  act  of  providence,  and  I  prove, 
by  two  arguments,  that  this  is  distinguished  from  predestina- 
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tion.  If  it  is  by  the  negative  act  of  preterition,  then  all  are 
passed  by, 'for  all  have  sinned.  Also,  if  it  is  the  negative  act 
of  pretention,  then  all  men  have  sinned  irretrievably,  and 
without  hope  of  pardon  and  remission,  as  ia  the  case  of  the 
angels  who  sinned.  I  add  a  third  consideration,  that  an  act 
of  election,  opposed  at  the  same  time  to  preterition,  must  have 
place  here,  in  respact  to  certain  individuals  ;  but  there  is  not 
and  can  not  be  such  an  act,  in  this  case,  since  all  men  are  com- 
prehended under  that  preterition.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  negative  act,  by  which  God  left  man  to  his  own 
counsel,  and  the  negative  act  of  preterition,  which  is  to  be  here 
considered.  Nor  do  I  think  that  it  is  of  much  importance  to 
this  subject  that,  for  non-adoption,  as  the  proper  and  proxi- 
mate end,  I  have  substituted,  the  remote  consequence,  the  ab- 
sence of  supernatural  happiness.  For,  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  adoption,  in  your  Theses  already  often  cited,  occupies  the 
place  oi  fonn  not  of  eiid,  I  affirm  that,  in  the  negative  act,  by 
which  lie  did  not  will  adoption  for  any  man,  God  could  not, 
or,  at  least,  did  not  have  reference  to  any  except  sinners. 

But  you  say  that  "  God  begets  sons  unto  Himself  according 
to  His  own  will."  He  does  this,  however,  from  among  sinful 
men.  "  He  looks,"  you  say,  "  upon  all  in  Christ,  not  in  them- 
selves." Therefore,  I  affirm.  He  considers  them  as  sinners, 
not  in  themselves,  as  having,  in  themselves,  any  reason  that 
He  should  regard  them,  but  in  themselves,  as  in  need  of  being 
considered  in  Christ  as  Mediator  of  such  character.  "  May 
not  God,"  you  ask,  "beget  His  adopted  children  without  ref- 
erence to  their  character?"  I  admit  that  He  may,  without 
such  i-eference  to  them  as  may  influence  God  to  beget  them, 
not  without  such  reference  to  them,  that,  not  generation,  but 
regeneration  may  be  necessary  to  them.  Grace  claims  for  it- 
self the  whole  in  generation,  but  more  strongly  claims  the 
whole  in  regeneration.  But  that  God  begets  sons  to  Himself 
from  among  men,  the  word  generation  being  used  in  any  other 
Bense  than  that  of  regeneration,  I  consider  contrary  both  to 
theolog}''  and  to  Scripture.  The  subject,  however,  of  discuss- 
ion is  adoption  according  to  the  decree  of  God. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  position,  by  which  I  strengthened 
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mj  argument.  I  said  that  the  "  denial  of  happiness  to  man 
can  not  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  punishment.  I  said 
"  denial  of  happiness"  not  "  of  adoption."  For  I  am,  here, 
discussing  the  denial  of  glorj,  not  of  grace  ;  but  non-adoption, 
either  ahine  or  also,  pertains  to  the  latter.  I  wish'  however, 
that  it  might  be  shown  in  what  mode  a  denial  of  adoption  to 
a  man,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  has  not  the  nature  of  pun- 
ishment, and  is  not  caused  by  sin.  You  indeed  affirm  that  it 
is  previous  to  punishment,  since  it  is  previous  even  to  sin.  I 
deny  both  parts  of  the  assertion.  It  belongs  to  him,  who  makes 
an  assertion,  to  prove  it,  but  I,  though  denying  the  assertion, 
will  give  the  reason  of  my  denial,  to  show  the  strength  of  my 
cause.  He,  who  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  as  Luke  says 
of  Adam,  "  which  was  the  Son  of  God,"  (chap,  iii,  ver.  38,) 
is,  by  the  grace  of  creation,  the  son  of  God.  But  Ad- 
am was,  not  begotten,  but  created,  "  the  son  of  God,"  as  is 
said  in  the  marginal  note  of  Beza's  Testament.  That,  which 
any  one  has  by  the  gift  of  creation,  is  not  taken  from  him,  un- 
less the  demerit  of  sin  precedes,  according  to  the  justice  of 
God.  Supernatural  happiness,  whether  it  is  bestowed  on  con- 
dition of  obedience  to  law,  or  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  is  always  to  be  considered  in  the  relation  of 
an  inheritance  ;  but  it  Avas  promised  to  Adam,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  obedience ;  therefore,  Adam  was  then  considered  as 
the  Son  of  God.  Filiation,  then,  could  not  be  denied  to  him 
except  on  account  of  sin  and  disobedience.  But  the  subject, 
of  which  I  was  tre.iting,  was  denial  of  happiness. 

You  assert,  that  denial  of  happiness,  considered  in  general, 
is  not  punishment,  since  that,  which  exists  on  account  of  a 
voluntary  arrangement  of  God,  is  not  punishment.  I  wish 
that  you  would  show  that  any  denial  of  supernatural  happi- 
ness is  according  to  voluntary  arrangement  of  God,  apart  from 
the  consideration  of  sin.  You  remark,  in  proof  of  your  as- 
sertion, that  "  to  Adam  God  denied  supernatural  happiness, 
until  he  should  fulfill  his  appointed  course.  That  was  not 
punishment  to  Aiam."  I  reply,  the  term,  denial  of  supernat- 
ural happiness  is  ambiguous ;  it  may  be  either  final  or  tempo- 
rary.   The  former  is  peremptory,  the  latter  is  conditional. 
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That,  of  which  we  treat,  is  final  and  peremptory.  The  decree 
of  predestination  and  preterition  is  peremptory,  and  that, 
which  is  prepared  for  or  denied  to  any  one,  according  to  that 
decree,  he  will  finally  enjoy,  or  want.  But  you  treat  of  tem- 
porary denial,  "  until  he  should  fulfill  his  appointed  course," 
according  to  the  rule  of  divine  justice,  and  of  denial,  on  the 
consideration  that  he  should  not  live  according  to  the  require- 
ment of  God, — which  denial  belongs  to  the  just  providence  of 
God,  in  contra-distinction  to  predestination  and  preterition. 
Indeed  what  you  call  a  denial,  can  not  be  so  called  except  in 
catachrestic  sense.  For  how  shall  he  be  said  to  deny  happi- 
ness to  any  one,  who  has  promised  it  on  a  certain  condition  ? 
You  concede,  however,  that  sin  is  antecedent  to  the  denial  of 
final  happiness.  But  preterition  or  non-election  is  a  denial 
of  final  happiness.  Therefore,  sin  is  antecedent  to  preterition. 
You  say  that  it  should  be  stated  in  addition  "that  antecedent 
to  sin  is  particular  abandonment  by  God,  in  the  beginning  and 
progress  of  sin,  the  foundation  of  which  abandonment  is  non- 
election,  or  preterition  and  reprobation."  I  concede  that  aban- 
donment by  God  was  antecedent  to  sin,  so  far  that  God  left 
man  in  the  power  of  his  own  purposes ;  but  it  is  not  particu- 
lar, but  universal,  in  respect  to  the  beginning  of  sin,  for  in  that 
abandonment  He  left  Adam,  and,  in  him,  all  men  ;  hence  pre- 
terition can  not  be  the  foundation  of  that  abandonment.  For 
all  mankind  were  left,  in  the  beginning  of  sin.  In  respect  to 
its  progress,  it  may  be  called  particular,  for  He  freed  some 
from  sin  and  left  others  in  sin  ;  and  non-election  or  j)i'eteri- 
tion  may  be  called  the  foundation  of  this  abandonnient,  since 
some  were  left  in  the  progress  of  sin,  others  being  freed  from  sin 
by  the  gratuitous  election  ol  God,  which  is  the  direct  opposite  of 
preterition.  Hence  it  follows  that  it  can  not  be  rightly  said 
that  preterition  or  non-election  is  the  antecedent  of  sin,  since 
it  is  only  the  antecedent  of  the  progress  of  that  which  has  al- 
ready been  perpetrated,  and,  indeed,  its  cause,  by  a  denial  of 
that  which  prevents  the  progress  of  sin,  namely,  grace.  I  af- 
firm that  it  is  universally  true  that  the  foresight  of  sin  precedes 
the  appointment  of  that  negative  act  by  which  he  does  not  de- 
termine to  bestow  felicity  on  an  individual.     For  the  act  of 
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preterltlon  does  not  precede  commission  of  sin,  as  has  been  al- 
ready frequently  shown.  Sin,  which  is  common  to  all  men,  - 
does  not  result  from  that  negative  act  which  discriminates 
among  men,,  but  from  a  negative  act  common  to  all  men.  Pre- 
tention is  a  negative  act,  not  common  to  all  men,  but  discrim- 
inating among  them.  Therefore,  preteritiou  is  not  an  act  an- 
tecedent to  sin.  So  mj  arguments  are  confirmed  against  your 
answers ;  they  may,  therefore,  also  be  available  for  the  decis- 
ion of  the  other  questions. 
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The  second  question,  referring  to  the  preparation  of  grace, 
and  its  opposite,  preterition,  is  not,  whether  God  designed  to  be- 
stow saving  grace  only  on  some  persons,  and  those  considered 
in  certain  relations,  and  did  not  design  to  bestow  it  on  others, 
for  this  is  very  manifest  from  the  Scriptures,  in  many  passa- 
ges. But  the  question  is,  whether  God,  in  the  act  of  predes- 
tination and  its  opposite,  preterition,  had  reference  to  men, 
considered  in  a  natural  condition.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
persuade  m3'self,  either  from  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
or  from  those  of  the  advocates  of  his  views,  that  this  question 
is  to  be  answered  affirmatively.  My  reasons  for  answering  it 
negatively,  are  these  : — 
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I  have  previously  stated  that  divine  election  and  non-elec- 
tion have  reference  to  men  in  general,  and  this  is  very  true. 
The  phrase,  "  merely  naturaj  state,"  is  ambiguous.  The  ques- 
tion before  us,  then,  is  not,  whether  election  has  reference 
only  to  men,  considered  in  a  natural  condition,  (as  you  under- 
stand that  phrase, )  if  one  attends  closely  to  the  subject.  This 
is  rather  the  question,  whether  it  also  has  reference  to  men, 
so  considered.  We  answer  this  affirmatively.  Indeed,  though 
it  differs,  in  phraseology,  from  the  first  theory,  yet  we  think, 
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that,  ia  fact,  it  is  very  much  in  harmony  with  it,  since  this 
particular  relation  was  added  neither  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  nor 
by  others,  that  the  relations,  previously  noticed,  might  be  ex- 
cluded, but  only  that,  in  this  argument,  a  consideration  of  sin, 
as  a  cause,  might  be  excluded.  Yet,  let  us  examine  your  ar- 
guments as  they  are  presented. 


THE  KEPLT  OF  AKMINIUS,  TO  THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  THIRTEENTH 
PROPOSITION. 

That  man,  considered  in  general,  is  the  object  of  the  decree 
of  which  we  treat,  has  not  yet  been  made  clear  to  me  from 
your  answers.  Indeed  I  have  proved  from  many  arguirrents, 
adduced,  as  opportunity  has  been  offered,  that  a  general  consid- 
eration ot  man  has  no  place  in  that  decree,  and  1  shall  prove 
the  same  by  other  arguments,  as  there  may  be  occasion.  Con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  question,  as  you  propose  it,  I  will  not 
contend  with  you.  Let  the  question  be  as  you  state  it,  whether 
God,  in  the  decree  of  predestination  and  reprobation,  has  refer- 
ence also  to  men,  considered  in  a  merely  natural  state.  I 
maintain  the  negative.  Not  only  does  the  affirmative  of  this 
question  please  you,  but,  from  your  Theses  and  other  writings, 
you  seem  to  me  to  incline  to  it  so  strongly  that  you  seem  even  to 
have  proposed  the  affirmative  of  the  former  theory.  For  if 
He,  who  predestinates  and  passes  by,  did  not  consider  man 
as  a  sinner,  then  He  did  consider  him  as  created  among  those 
things,  on  which  He  imposed  certain  conditions,  or  as  not 
created^  or  as  to  he  created.  But  let  these  remarks  suffice.  I 
have  every  whtjre  denied,  and  still  deny,  that  God,  in  the  act 
of  predestination  and  of  preterition,  had  reference  also  to  men, 
considered  in  a  merely  natural  state  ;  but  I  assert  that  He  had 
reference  only  to  men,  as  considered  in  their  sins.  Concern- 
ing the  ditlereuce  between  the  first  and  second  theory,  we 
have  already  spoken. 
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FOUETEENXn  PROPOSITION  OF  AEMINIUS. 

First,  because  Adam  and,  in  him,  all  men  were  created  in  a 
state  of  supernatural  grace,  hence  no  one  could  be  considered 
in  a  merely  natural  state.  The  antecedent  is  proved,  ^/'s/, 
because  all  were  created  in  Adam  alter  the  image  and  likeness 
of  God  ;  but  that  is  supernatural  grace,  as  has  been  said  : 
secondly^  the  law,  which  was  given  to  Adam,  was  enacted  for 
all,  which  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  all  sinned  in  Adam, 
and  became  guilty  of  transgression.  But  that  law  could  not 
be  obeyed  without  supernatural  grace,  which  I  prove  from  the 
subject  of  the  law,  from  the  appendix  of  the  law,  from  the 
instigator  of  transaction,  and  from  the  mode  ot  instigation. 
The  law  required  obedience  towards  God,  that  man  should 
live,  not  according  to  man,  but  according  to  God,  which  life 
is  not  animal,  but  spiritual,  and  its  cause  in  man  is  supernatu- 
ral grace.  The  appendix  of  the  law  consisted  in  the  threaten- 
ing of  temporal  and  spiritual  death,  that  of  the  body  and  of 
the  soul.  Punishment,  which  is  spiritual  and  opposed,  not 
only  to  auimal,  but  also  to  spiritual  good,  ought  not  to  be  an- 
nexed, in  equity,  to  a  law  which  can  be  observed  without  su- 
pernatural grace  ;  especially  when  the  same  Ltw,  if  observed, 
could  not  atford  superoatural  or  spiritual  good,  since  it  can  be 
observed  without  supernatural  grace.  It  seems  unjust  that  the 
transgression  of  a  law  should  deserve  eternal  and  spiritual 
death,  but  its  observance  could  not  obtain  eternal  and  spiritual 
life  from  God,  on  the  terms  of  divine  goodness  and  justice. 
The  instigator  was  Satan,  whose  design  was  to  cast  down  man, 
by  transgression,  to  death,  not  only  of  the  body,  but  of  the 
soul,  and  when  man  could  only  resist  through  supernatural 
grace.  The  mode  of  temptation  was  such  that  it  could  not  be 
Buccessfully  resisted  by  man,  if  destituLe  of  supernatural  grace. 
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ANSWER  OF  JUNIUS  TO  THE  FOURTEENTH  PEOPOSITION. 

Tour  antecedent,  namely,  "Adam  and  in  him  all  men  were 
created  in  a  state  of  supernatural  grace,"  is  ambiguous.  Again, 
it  can  not  be  proved,  as  we  have  shown,  in  answer  to  the  tenth 
proposition.  The  consequent  is  denied,  and  is  also  ambigu- 
ous. Since  I  have  previously  discussed  both  of  these  points, 
I  come  now  to  the  arguments.  The  proof  from  the  image  of 
God,  was  refuted  in  the  same  answer,  and  it  was  shown  that 
it  was  not  supernatural  of  itself;  but  that  it  had  relation  and 
adjustment  to  supernatural  grace,  not  of  nature  or  its  own 
essence,  but  by  the  arrangement  of  grace.  This  argument, 
therefore,  now,  as  before,  is  denied.  The  first  position  in  the 
second  argument,  is  not  to  be  admitted  without  some  distinc- 
tion, for  one  law,  given  to  Adam,  was  general ;  the  other  par- 
ticular. The  general  law,  namely,  tiiat  which  is  natural  and 
joined  to  the  natural,  was  enacted  for  all.  This  was  by  no 
means  true  of  the  particular  law.  The  latter  was  that  he 
should  not  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  It 
is  not  credible  that  this  law,  which  was  one  of  particular  requisi- 
tion should  have  been  enacted  for  all ;  it  is  not  credible  that, 
if  all  had  remained  unfallen,  they  would  have  come  into  Eden 
to  that  tree,  that  their  obedience  should  be  tested. 

The  Scripture,  also,  does  not  make  this  statement.  We  con- 
cede the  second  position  in  reference  to  the  universal  law,  not 
in  that  the  law  was  natural,  but  in  that  the  nature  of  man 
itself  and  the  natural  law,  was  adjusted  to  grace.  The  natu- 
ral, as  such,  was  within  the  capability  of  man  ;  as  it  was  rela- 
ted and  adjusted  to  grace,  it  could  not  be  observed  without 
supernatural  grace.  In  reference  to  the  special  law,  the  sec- 
ond position  is  erroneous.  For  the  mere  act  of  eating  or  not 
eating  of  any  fruit,  is  natural.  The  power  to  eat  or  abstain 
from  that  fruit,  was,  in  fact,  possessed  by  man,  though  these 
acts  were  not  both  left  with  him  by  the  requisition  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  special  law  declared  by  God.  Therefore  the 
second  point  is,  in  this  case,  erroneous,  for  it  was  possible  for 
him  not  to  choose,  not  to  touch,  not  to  eat  the  fruit,  as  it  was 
to  do  the  contrary.    This  was  of  natural  power  (which  pos- 
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sessed  full  vigor)  in  a  natural  subject.  To  establish  this  point, 
you  adduce  four  arguments,  all  pertaining  to  the  mode  of  gen- 
eral law.  I  will  briefly  examine  each  in  order.  The  first 
argument  pertains  to  general  law,  both  as  it  is  natural  and  as 
it  is  adjusted  to  grace.  We  concede,  then,  that  the  affirma- 
tive is  true  of  general  law,  but  deny  it  as  to  the  particular  law, 
by  which  God  I'equired  obedience  in  a  particular  matter,  and 
in  one  merely  natural  or  animal.  It  pertained  to  natural 
power  to  abstain  from  or  to  eat  that  fruit ;  it  pertained  to  nat- 
ural Mall  to  avoid  the  experiment  of  sin  and  death,  of  which 
God  had  forewarned  them.  God  tested  the  obedience  of  man 
in  a  matter  merely  natural,  and  in  the  same  thing  he  misera- 
bly renounced  obedience  to  God,  of  his  own  will,  not  by  any 
necessity.  He  had  then  no  just  ground  of  complaint  that  God 
should  hold  him  responsible,  because,  in  a  matter  of  no  diffi- 
culty, and  according  to  nature,  he  did  not  willingly  render 
due  obedience  unto  the  Lord,  but  preferred,  to  His  word,  the 
word  of  the  serpent  in  the  case  of  Eve,  and  that  of  his  wife  in 
the  case  of  Adam. 

You  will  perhaps  say  that  he  would  not  have  committed 
that  transgression,  if  grace  had  been  bestowed  upon  him. 
Must  you,  then,  always  require  grace,  and  make  it  ground  of 
accusation,  if  it  is  not  bestowed,  even  in  a  matter  which  is 
natural,  and,  indeed,  merely  natural?  God  bestowed  a  natu- 
ral constitution  on  Adam,  for  this  very  reason,  that  in  a  mat- 
ter merely  natural,  he  might  use  his  natural  powers.  He  gave 
that  which  was  sufficient.  Do  you  demand  more  ?  I  quote, 
on  this  point,  the  words  of  TertuUian,  {lib.  2  advers.  Marcioriy 
cap.  7.)  "  If  God  bestowed  upon  man  the  freedom  of  the 
will  and  power  to  act,  and  bestowed  it  suitably.  Pie  undoubt- 
edly, according  to  His  authority  as  Creator,  bestowed  them 
to  be  enjoyed,  but  to  be  enjoyed,  so  far  as  depended  upon 
Himself,  in  accordance  with  His  own  character,  that  is  '  after 
God,'  that  is  according  to  goodness,  (for  who  would  grant  any 
permission  against  himself?);  but  so  far  as  depended  upon 
man,  according  to  the  motions  of  his  freedom.  Who,  indeed, 
bestowing  on  a  person  any  thing  to  be  enjoyed,  does  not  so. 
bestow  it,  that  it  may  be  enjoyed  according  to  his  mind  and 
12  VOL.  m. 
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will?  It  was,  therefore,  a  coneequence  that  God  should  not 
interfere  with  the  liberty  once  granted  to  man,  that  is,  that 
He  should  retain  in  Himself  the  action  of  Ilis  prescience  and 
prepotency,  by  which  lie  could  have  intervened,  so  that  man 
should  not  fall  into  danger,  in  attempting  to  enjo}'  his  own 
freedom,  in  an  evil  mode.  For  had  lie  thus  intervened.  He 
would  have  rescinded  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which,  in  rea- 
son and  goodness.  He  had  bestowed.  Then  let  it  be  supposed 
that  He  had  intervened,  that  He  had  destroyed  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  by  calling  him  back  from  the  tree,  by  not  permit- 
ting the  tempting  serpent  to  converse  with  the  woman,  would 
not  Marcion  exclaim,  O  futile,  unstable,  unfaithful  Lord,  re- 
scinding that  which  He  had  established  !  Why  did  He  be- 
stow the  freedom  of  the  will,  if  He  must  interfere  with  it? 
Why  did  He  interfere,  if  He  bestowed  it?  Let  Him  then 
choose  the  point  in  which  He  shall  charge  Himself  with  error, 
whether  in  its  bestowment,  or  in  its  rescission,  &c." 

Your  statement,  that  '*  supernatural  grace  is  the  cause  of 
spiritual  life  in  man,"  we  believe  to  be  most  certainly  true, 
and  we  avow  the  same  thing.  Yet  there  was  one  mode  of 
spiritual  life  in  Adam,  and  there  is  another  mode  in  us,  in 
whom  supernatural  grace  alone  produces  this  life,  while  Adam 
had,  together  with  this  grace,  the  image  of  God  unimpaired 
and  uncorrupted,  and  therefore  had  spiritual  life  in  both  modes, 
the  natural  and  supernatural.  But  these  things  will  be  intro- 
duced, appropriately,  in  another  place. 

Your  second  argument,  from  the  appendix  of  the  law,  is 
plainly  in  the  same  condition.  This  seems  to  be  its  scope. 
If  God,  in  the  case  of  election  and  reprobation,  had  reference 
to  men  considered  in  a  merely  natural  state,  (that  is,  with  the 
same  ambiguity,  and  on  the  supposition  which  we  have  denied 
above,)  He  would  not  have  ordained  spiritual  punishment, 
opposed  not  only  to  animal,  but  is  spiritual  good,  for  transgres- 
sors of  a  law,  which  might  be  observed  without  supernatural 
grace;  for  it  is  in  accordance  with  equity  (which  point  was 
also  regarded  in  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables)  that  the  punish- 
ment should  be  adapted  to  the  crime ; — But  God  ordained 
punishment  of  this  kind ; — ^Therefore,  He  did  not  have  refer- 
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ence  to  men,  considered  in  a  natural  condition.  In  reference 
to  the  antecedent  of  the  Major,  I  will  say  notliing ;  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  often  on  that  point.  The  consequent  is  denied. 
It  would  be  true,  if  both  sins  or  evil  deeds  and  their  punisli- 
ments  were  estimated  only  from  the  deed  (which  the  law  for- 
bids), and  according  to  its  kind.  But  there  are  many  other 
things,  by  which  the  gravity  of  offences  is  usually,  and  most 
justly  estimated  ;  the  author  of  the  law,  the  author  of  the 
crime,  its  object,  end,  and  circumstances.  We  must  consider 
the  author  of  the  law^  for  the  authority  of  a  law,  enacted  by 
an  eniperor.  is  greater  than  that  of  one,  enacted  by  a  tribune,  of 
one  imposed  by  GoJ,  than  of  one  imposed  by  man.  The  au- 
thor of  the  crime,  whether  he  commands  it,  or  personally  com- 
mits it.  For  a  crime  is  greater  which  is  committed  through 
the  persuasion  of  an  eneni}',  than  one  committed  through  that 
of  a  master  or  lather.  The  same  distinction  may  be  applied 
to  the  personal  commission  of  sin.  The  object,  for  an  offence, 
against  a  parent,  is  more  heinous  than  against  a  stranger, 
against  one's  self  and  family,  than  against  a  person  not  thus 
connected,  against  God  than  against  man.  The  end,  for  it  is 
a  greatser  in,  if  you  transgress  a  law  with  an  unimportant  end  or 
no  end  in  view,  than  if  the  same  thing  is  done  ot  necessity,  if 
with  an  unworthy  and  wicked  design  than  if  with  a  worthy 
and  good  design. 

What  shall  I  say  in  reference  to  circumstances  f  What 
I  have  already  said  is,  in  my  judgment,  sufficient.  But  he, 
who  transgresses  the  law  of  God,  is  guilty  of  these  aggravating 
particulars,  of  which  even  the  first,  alone,  is  sufficient  for  the 
infliction,  with  the  utmost  justice,  of  spiritual  punishment. 
Should  he  regard  lightly  the  legislator,  God?  Adding  the 
second,  should  he  listen  to  an  enemy,  the  enemy  of  God,  and 
of  his  race,  and  of  the  universe?  Should  he,  the  recent 
workmanship  of  God,  and  the  tenant  of  Paradise,  transgress  the 
recent  commandment  of  God  ?  Adding  the  third  particular, 
should  he  rush  forward  against  himself,  his  family,  and  God, 
not  ignorantly,  but  with  due  warning?  Do  not  these,  my 
brother,  seem  to  you  to  be  cases  of  the  greatest  aggravation  2 
Are  they  not  worthy  of  bodily  and  spiritual  punishment  ?  As 
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in  general,  so  in  special  or  particular  law,  the  same  rule  is  to 
be  observed.  The  law  was  particular,  and  that  in  a  natural 
requirement,  which  man  could  perform  naturally,  as  we  have 
before  said.  Here  perhaps,  you  will  say,  that  it  is  improper 
that  supernatural  punishment  should  be  imposed  in  reference 
to  a  natural  offence.  But  consider  all  those  things  which  I 
have  just  said.  Man  transgressed  the  law  of  God,  from  which 
he  has  just  received  the  blessings  of  nature  and  of  grace,  and 
to  whom  he  owed  all  things  as  his  Supreme  Kuler.  He  trans- 
gressed by  the  persuasion  of  the  Devil,  the  public  and  sworn 
enemy  of  God,  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  human  race,  to  listen 
to  whom,  once  only,  is  to  renounce  God.  At  the  time  of  his 
transgression,  he  was  the  recent  work  of  God,  the  heir  of  all 
natural  and  supernatural  good,  the  inhabitant  of  Paradise,  the 
foster-child  of  heaven,  the  lord  of  all  things,  servant  of  God 
alone.  Man  transgressed,  using  violence  against  himself,  and 
bringing  sin  and  death,  and  all  evils  upon  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity, dishonoring  God  in  himself,  though  forewarned  by  the 
God  of  truth,  and  prescient,  in  his  own  mind,  of  coming  evil. 
He  transgressed  in  a  matter,  most  trivial,  entirely  unnecessary, 
of  the  least  importance,  when  he  really  abounded  in  the  bless- 
ings of  the  whole  world,  and  this  with  a  most  unworthy  and 
plainly  impious  design,  that  he  might  be  like  God,  "  knowing 
good  and  evil."  How  could  he,  who  was  not  faithful  and 
obedient  in  a  matter  of  the  least  importance,  be  faithful  in  one 
of  great  importance  ?  He  transgressed  in  a  beastly  manner, 
served  his  belly  and  appetite,  blind  to  all  things  belonging  to 
heaven  and  earth,  except  the  flame  of  lust,  wickedly  placed 
before  his  eyes,  deaf  to  all  things  except  the  voice  of  the  devil. 
Here,  if  we  please  to  glance  at  other  circumstances,  how  many 
and  how  strong  aiguments  exist  for  most  just  though  most  se- 
vere damnation  !  Truly,  was  that,  in  many  respects,  an  in- 
finite fall,  which  brought  infinite  ruin. 

But  should  any  one  affirm,  that  it  was  an  unworthy  thing 
that  man  should  be  condemned  for  so  small  a  matter,  let  him 
consider  these  two  things ;  first,  it  was  an  unworthy  thing  that 
man,  in  "  so  small  a  matter,"  should  disobey  the  mandate  of 
his  Supreme  Euler,  of  the  author  of  nature,  of  grace,  and  of 
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his  salvation ;  secondly,  it  is  not  a  small  matter,  which  was 
ordained  for  the  manifestation  of  due  obedience  in  natural 
things,  and  as  a  just  method  of  the  perception  of  supernatural 
blessings.  God  willed  that  Adam  should,  by  this  sign,  mani- 
fest his  religious  and  voluntary  obedience  in  natural  things, 
and  in  this  way  suitably  exert  himself  to  attain  supernatural 
blessings.  Does  this  seem  a  small  matter,  when  he  acted  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  all  natural  and  supernatural 
blessings  in  a  thing  of  so  little  importance  ? 

But,  to  proceed  ;  do  you  think,  my  brother,  that  this  punish- 
ment can  be  inflicted  on  man  more  justly,  if  considered  in  his 
fallen  state,  than  if  considered  in  his  natural  condition  ?  This 
is  the  amount  of  your  argument.  I  have  not  indeed  hesitated 
to  affirm  the  contrary.  I  say  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  more 
heinous,  because  he  sinned  when  unfallen,  than  if  he  had 
sinned,  as  a  fallen  being.  Consider  the  simple  fact  in  the  case 
of  man.  You  will,  I  know,  declare  that  it  was  a  more  un- 
worthy thing  that  man,  in  a  state  of  integrity,  should  become 
the  slave  of  sin,  than  if,  in  a  sinful  state,  he  should  fall  into 
sin.  It  is,  therefore,  more  just  that  Adam,  at  the  time  of  that 
transgression,  should  be  considered  as  unfallen,  than  in  refer- 
ence to  the  fall  which  afterwards  supervened.  This  illustrates 
the  truth  of  the  righteousness  of  God.  As  to  your  statement, 
"  it  seems  unjust  that  the  transgression  could  deserve  eternal 
and  spiritual  death,  &c."  I  wonder,  indeed,  that  it  could 
have  been  made  by  you.  For  you  are  not  ignorant  that  the 
law  of  God,  whether  general  or  particular,  is  the  appointment 
of  the  present  course  according  to  which  we  both  worship  God 
in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  reach  the  goal  of  supernatural 
grace.  As  a  traveller,  to  whom  his  Lord  has  prescribed  the 
mode  of  his  journey,  if  he  departs  from  the  prescribed  path, 
by  the  same  act  renounces  both  his  journey  and  its  goal,  by 
his  own  sin,  but  if  he  remains  in  the  path,  he  performs  his 
duty,  thus  I  judge  that  it  was  necessary  that  Adam  should  be 
treated.  The  unhappy  traveller  left  the  right  path.  Did  he 
not,  therefore,  also  renounce  the  good  which  God  had  gra- 
ciously set  before  him  ?  If  he  had  remained  in  the  path  he 
certainly  would  have  attained  the  goal,  of  grace,  not  of  merit. 
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How,  not  of  merit  ?  Because,  by  not  keeping  the  path,  the 
Bervjint  loses  both  his  way  and  liis  life,  as  the  proper  cause  of 
his  own  evil,  but  liy  kee])ing  the  way,  he  obtains  life,  as  the 
result  of  his  journey.  Life  is  proposed,  of  grace,  not  of  mer- 
it, both  to  the  ol)edieiit  and  to  the  disobedient,  as  the  result  of 
pursuing  the  right  path.  In  this  way  the  obedient  obtains 
grace,  and  the  disobedient  is  the  cause  to  himself  that  he  does 
not  obtain  grace,  and,  by  his  own  act,  forfeit  the  life,  which  de- 
pends on  that  grace. 

The  third  argument,  from  the  instigator  of  the  transgres- 
Bion,  and  the  fourth,  from  the  mode  of  temptation,  are  dis- 
posed of  in  the  same  answer.  The  third  argument  is  this ; 
"  man  could  resist  the  Devil  only  through  supernatural  grace; 
therefore  the  law  could  not  be  observed  without  supernatural 
grace" — and  the  fourth;  "the  mode  of  temptation  was  such 
that  it  could  not  be  successfully  resisted  by  man,  if  destitute  of 
Bupernatural  grace  ;  therefore,  the  law  could  not  be  observed 
without  supernatural  grace." 

In  the  first  place,  though  I  should  admit  both  arguments,  in 
reference  to  general  law  according  to  our  previous  distinction, 
yet  we  might,  with  propriety,  deny  their  validity  in  reference 
to  that  particular  law,  which  enjoined  a  natural  act,  situated 
properly  and  absolutely  within  the  capability  of  nature,  for  it 
is  as  truly  natural  not  to  eat  that  which  is  bad  in  its  nature  or  ef- 
fect, as  it  is  to  eat  that  which  is  good.  It  was  then  within  the 
capability  of  man  not  to  sin,  for  the  refusal  or  neglect  to  eat 
was  in  the  capability  of  man,  of  his  own  natural  power» 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  make  a  distinction  in  reference 
to  both  those  arguments,  even  when  referred  to  the  general 
law  of  God,  concerning  that  which  is  called  supernatural 
grace.  For,  as  in  nature,  the  work  of  Providence  is  threefold, 
to  sustain  a  thing  as  to  its  existence,  to  govern  it  as  to  its 
action,  and  to  protect  or  preserve  it  as  it  may  be  liable  to  de- 
struction, so  also  in  the  pious,  the  work  of  grace  is  threefold,  for 
it  is  accustomed  to  sustain,  and  to  govern,  and  to  protect  them. 
It  always  sustains,  because  inherent  and  common  grace  is  per- 
manent, but  it  rules  and  protects,  or  preserves  when  and  as  it 
chooses  ;  for  this  act,  as  it  is  assisting  and  not  inherent,  is  par- 
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ticular,  and  the  free  act  of  variable  grace.  This  distinction 
havinfr  been  stated,  we  thus  judge  concerning  these  argu- 
ments. Man  was  never  without  supernatural  grace,  either  in- 
herent or  habitual :  he  was  not  without  assisting  grace,  except 
in  that  particular  act,  in  which  God  did  not  govern,  did  not 
preserve,  because  it  was  an  act  of  nature,  which  must  be  test- 
ed in  its  own  mode,  which  has  been  allotted  to  it  by  the  infi- 
nite wisdom  of  God.  For,  as  TertuUian  says — God  retired, 
from  the  administration  not  of  all  grace,  but  of  supernatural 
grace  from  the  time  when  He  said  to  man,  "Of  every  tree  of  the 
garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat.  But  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it,"  (Gen.  ii.  16  and  17,) 
and  committed  the  whole  matter,  of  compact  and  solely,  to  the 
nature  of  man."  Indeed  He  wholly  transferred  to  the  will  of 
man,  according  to  the  law  of  his  nature,  the  power  to  render  or 
not  to  render  obedience  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  nature. 
But  "he  could  not  resist  the  devil,  and  the  mode  of  the  temp- 
tation was  irresistible."  This  is  denied  ;  for  if  he  could,  accord- 
ing to  his  nature,  refrain  from  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
he  could,  in  this,  resist  the  devil,  and  the  mode  of  the  temp- 
tation was  not  irresistible.  He  could  refrain  from  eating,  be- 
cause that  was,  in  the  simplest  sense,  natural,  and,  by  compact, 
as  we  have  just  said,  was  placed  in  the  power  of  man.  But 
he  did  not  refrain  from  eating,  certainly,  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  do  so,  but  he  willingly  consented  to  the  temptation, 
concerning  which  point,  we  have  already  under  Prop.  ix.  no^ 
ticed  the  opinion  of  Augustine. 

In  the  observance  of  general  law,  the  case  is  different,  be- 
cause, as  we  have  before  said,  the  law  operates  on  nature  and 
adjusts  nature  to  the  supernatural,  and  it  could  not  be  ob- 
served, nor  indeed  could  the  devil  be  resisted,  without  super- 
natural grace. 


KEPLT   OF   AKMINFCS   TO   THE   ANSWER   OF  JUNIUS   TO   THE 
FOUKTEENTU   PROPOSITION. 

My  object,  in  the  arguments  which  I  now  present,  is  to 
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prove  that  Adam,  and  in  him,  all  the  human  race,  were  cre- 
ated in  a  state  of  supernatural  grace,  that  is,  that  in  their 
original  condition  they  had,  not  only  natural  attributes,  but 
also  supernatural  grace,  either  by  the  act  of  creation  or  super- 
infusion.  From  which  I  conclude,  that  God,  in  the  act  of 
predestination,  and  preterition  or  reprobation,  could  consider 
no  one  in  a  merely  natural  state.  My  first  argument  is  taken 
from  the  nature  of  the  divine  image,  to  which  or  in  which  man 
was  created.  Another  argument  is  deduced  from  the  law, 
which  was  imposed  on  Adam,  and  on  all  men  in  him,  which 
I  assert,  was  not  to  be  observed  without  supernatural  grace. 
The  former  argument  was  discussed  in  ray  reply  to  the  answer 
to  the  tenth  Proposition,  and  I  refer  to  what  was  then  stated. 
We  will  now  consider  the  latter,  and,  in  the  first  place,  its 
Major,  which  supposes  that  the  law,  given  to  Adam,  was  en- 
acted for  all  men,  with  the  addition,  as  proof,  of  the  fact  that 
all  men  have  sinned  in  Adam,  and  become  partakers  of  his 
transgression.  You  discuss  this  Major  Proposilion,  without 
reference  to  the  proof.  I  notice  the  mode  in  which  you  assail 
the  former,  and  what  force  is  possessed  by  the  latter  for  its  con- 
firmation. You  make  a  distinction  in  the  law,  imposed  on 
Adam,  and  regard  it  as  having  a  two-fold  relation,  first,  as 
common  and  natural;  second,  as  particular.  You  say  that 
the  former  was  enacted  for  all  men,  the  latter,  not  for  all  men. 
I  agree  with  what  you  say  concerning  co?n7no7i  or  genei'ol  law^ 
and  shall  hereafter  make  use  of  it  to  confirm  my  own  propo- 
sition. I  do  not,  in  all  respects,  assent  to  what  you  say  con- 
cerning 'particular  law.  The  law,  concerning  the  forbidden 
tree,  had,  in  part,  a  particular  reference,  and  in  part,  a  general 
one.  For  it  is  symbolical,  and  consists,  therefore,  of  two  parts, 
the  symbol  and  that  signified  by  it.  The  symbol  was  absti- 
nence from  the  forbidden  tree  ;  the  thing  signified  was  absti- 
nence from  disobedience  and  evil,  and  the  trial  of  obedience. 
So  far  as  abstinence  from  disobedience  and  evil  was  prescribed 
by  that  law,  it  was  a  general  law.  But  as  the  law  required 
an  observance  of  a  symbolical  character,  it  must  be  consider- 
ed in  a  two-fold  light,  either  as  prescribing  symbolical  obser- 
vance in  general,  or  the  observance  of  that  particular  symbol. 
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So  far  as  the  law  should  prescribe  the  observance  of  any  sym- 
bol, in  general,  to  test  the  obedience  of  man,  it  would,  to  that 
extent,  be  general.  For  God  would  have  determined  to  test 
the  obedience  of  all  men  by  some  symbol,  either  this  one  or 
some  other,  if  it  had  been  their  lot  to  be  born  in  a  state  of 
integrity.  I  prove  this  first  from  the  fact  that  He  purposed 
that  the  condition  of  all  men  should  be  the  same  with  that  of 
Adam,  if  they  should  be  born  in  the  state  in  which  Adam 
was  created,  in  respect  to  the  image  of  God.  Secondly^  it 
was  most  suitable  that  the  experiment  of  obedience  should  be 
made  in  a  matter  which  was  indifferent ;  but  a  law,  which  com- 
mands or  forbids  any  thing  indifferent  is  symbolical  and  cere- 
monial. But,  so  far  as  the  observance,  prescribed  by  the  law, 
had  reference  to  that  particular  symbol,  namely,  abstinence 
from  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree,  it  can,  in  one  sense,  be 
called  general,  and  in  another,  it  may  be  particular.  It  was 
general  as  prescribed  to  Adam  and  Eve,  the  parents  and  so- 
cial head  of  the  human  race,  in  whom,  as  in  its  origin  and 
root,  was  then  contained  the  whole  human  race.  It  was  par- 
ticular, as  prescribed  to  the  same  persons  as  individuals,  and 
and  as  it,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been  imposed  on  other  hu- 
man beings,  if  they  had,  at  that  time,  been  born,  and  consid- 
ered in  themselves,  and  not  in  their  first  parents.  1  say  per- 
haps /  for  you  know  that  there  are  those  who  think,  that  if 
the  first  human  beings  had  maintained  their  integrity,  that 
their  descendants  would  have  been  born  and  would  have  dwelt 
in  Paradise,  and  this  idea  has  some  probablility.  For  if  that 
earthly  paradise  was  a  symbol  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  as 
seems  probable  from  the  fact  that  the  third  heaven,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  blessed,  is  called,  in  the  Scripture,  paradise,  it  is 
most  probable  that  no  one  of  the  human  race  would  have  been 
excluded  from  that  paradise  on  earth,  if  he  had  not  first  ren- 
dered himself  worthy  of  the  heavenly  paradise.  This  point 
may,  however,  be  left  without  decision. 

That  the  law  (to  come  to  the  argument  of  my  Major)  which 
Adam  transgressed,  was  enacted  for  all  men,  I  proved  by  an 
irrefragable  argument,  which  you  passed  by.  "  Sin  is  the 
transgression  of  the  law."  (1  John  iii,  4.)        The  law  can  not 
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be  transgressed  by  him  for  whom  it  was  not  enacted.  Hence 
that  hiw,  which  Adam  transgressed,  was  enacted  for  all  who 
are  said  to  have  sinned  in  him.  But  that  law  was  tlie  same 
which  is  called  partioalar  by  you.  More  briefly;  the  law. 
which  all  men  transgressed  in  Adam  was  enacted  for  all  men. 
But  all  men  transgressed,  in  Adam,  the  law  concerning  the 
forbidden  tree.  For  against  no  other  law  is  Adam  said  to 
have  sinned,  and,  indeed,  we  are  all  said  to  be  guilty  of  the 
sin  committed  against  that  law.  Therefore  that  law  was  en- 
acted for  all  men.  In  whatever  respect,  then,  it  is  considered, 
it  is  equally  in  my  favor,  and  is  equally  adapted  to  sustain 
my  sentiment. 

I  come  now  to  the  Minor.     "  But  that  law  could  not  be 
obeyed  without  supern  .tural  grace."     Yuu  grant  this  in  refer- 
ence to  the  general  law,  you  deny  it  concerning  that  in  which 
the  eating  of  the  fruit  of  that  tree  was  forbidden.     I  may  as- 
sent to   your  position  for  the  sake  of  the   argument,    and 
from  that  position  sustain  my  proposition.     A  law  which  can 
not  be  observed  without  supernatural  grace,  should  be  impos- 
ed only  on  those  to  whom  supernatural  grace  has  been  given 
by  God; — But  that  general  laio  could  not  be  observed  without 
supernatural  grace  ; — Therefore,  it  should  be  imposed  only  on 
those  to  whom  supernatural  grace  was  given  by  God.     It  was 
imposed  on  Adam,  and,  in   him,  upon  all  men.     Therefore, 
Adam,  and,  in  him,  all  men,  had  supernatural  grace.    There- 
fore, they  could  not  be  considered  in  their  natural  condition 
by  God  in  the  act  of  predestination  and  reprobation.     This 
might  suffice  for  my  purpose.     I  affirm,  however,  that  even 
the  particular  law  concerning  the  forbidden  tree  could  not  be 
obeyed  without  supernatural  grace,  not  indeed  so  far  as  the 
external  act  of  abstinence  from  the  fruit  of  that  tree  was  pre- 
scribed, but  as,  under  that  symbol,  obedience  was  command- 
ed, and  it  was  enjoined  on  man  to  live  not  according  to  man, 
but  according  to  God.     This  you  acknowledge  when  you  say 
that  "  these  acts"  (eating  and  abstaining),  "  were  not  both  left 
with  him  by  the  requisition  and  arrangp^ment  of  the  special 
law  declared  by  God,  though  the  power  to  eat  is  to  abstain 
from  that  fruit  was  in  fact  absolutely  possessed  by  man.    That 
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law,  however,  was  to  be  observed,  not  according  to  fact  only, 
but  according  to  the  arrangement  of  that  particnhir  law. 

You  say  that  my  argument  "pertains  to  the  mode  of  gene- 
ral law."  Let  that  be  admitted,and  I  still  sustain  my  propo- 
sition, as  I  have  before  demonstrated,  and  I  have  also  shown 
that,  in  the  law  which  you  call  particular,  there  is  something 
of  the  nature  of  general  law.  Those  arguments  are,  therefore, 
in  this  respect  valid.  The  first  also  is  sustained,  as  is  appar- 
ent from  our  previous  statements.  For  as  the  law  required 
obedience  which  should  consist,  not  only  in  the  external  deed, 
but  in  the  external  disposition  of  the  mind,  for  that  reason  it 
could  not  be  obeyed  without  supernatural  grace. 

My  second  argument  does  not  seem  to  have  been  understood 
by  you  in  accordance  with  my  meaning.  The  design  of  the 
argument  was — and  in  this  consists  itstorce — that  s])i ritual  pun- 
ishment could  not  be  inflicted  for  the  transgression  of  that  law, 
to  the  observance  of  which  spiritual  good  was  not  promised. 
But  spiritual  good  was  not  promised  to  the  observance  of  this 
law,  if,  indeed,  it  could  be  observed  without  supernatural  grace. 
For  supernatural  grace  and  supernatural  happiness  are  analo- 
gous. Hence  it  follows,  that  if  spiritual  punishment  was  the 
penalty  of  the  transgression  of  that  law,  then,  also  spiritual 
good  was  promised  to  the  observance  of  the  same,  and,  there- 
fore, it  could  be  observed  only  by  supernatural  grace ;  other- 
wise nature  could,  by  its  own  fact,  obtain  supernatural  good. 
Here  we  must  consider  a  three-fold  distinction  in  the  trans- 
gression and  observance  of  law.  First,  a  single  transgression 
of  law  deserves  punishment,  but  reward  pertains  only  to  those 
who  observe  the  law  even  to  the  end ;  secondly,  the  violation 
of  one  precept  deserves  punishment,  bnt  reward  is  bestowed 
only  on  those  who  have  kept  all  its  precepts  ;  thirdly,  the  vi- 
olation of  a  precept  maybe  estimated  from  the  omission  either 
of  an  external  act  or  of  an  internal  feeling,  or  of  both  at  once, 
also,  from  the  intention,  so  that  he,  who  fails  in  one  of  these 
points,  may  be  considered  a  transgressor,  but  observance  is 
judged  of  from  all  these  united,  nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  per- 
fect if  it  is  not  complete  in  all  these  points. 
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I  acknowledge  that  what  you  say  concerning  the  heinou8- 
ness  of  the  sin  perpetrated  by  our  first  parents  is  very  true, 
nor  do  I  think  that  its  heinousness  can  be  declared  in  words. 
But  how  do  you  infer  that  my  argument  is  designed  to  set 
forth  that  punishment  would  be  inflicted  more  justly,  on  a 
man,  if  he  should  violate  the  law,  when  he  was  corrupt  and 
sinful  by  nature,  than  if  he  should  do  the  same  thing,  when 
he  was  pure  by  nature  ?  These  states  of  human  nature  were 
placed  in  opposition  by  me,  but  I  contrasted  man  in  a  natural 
condition  with  one  endued  with  supernatural  grace.  Punish- 
ment is  inflicted  with  greater  justice  on  the  latter  than  on  the 
former  ;  indeed  it  would  be  inflicted  unjustly  on  the  former,  if 
the  law  conld  not  be  observed  without  supernatural  grace ;  and 
if  the  observance  of  the  law  had  not  the  promise  of  spiritual 
good,  spiritual  punishment  is  inflicted  unjustly  on  the  trans- 
gression of  that  law. 

I  will  not  now  speak  of  my  last  two  arguments  and  your 
answers  to  them,  both  because  so  much  has  been  said  on  the 
preceding  points,  and  because  you  concede  to  me  that  man 
was  not  without  habitual,  supernatural  grace. 

I  conclude  then  that  man  could  not  be  considered  in  a  mere- 
ly natural  condition  by  God  in  the  act  of  predestination,  since 
he  was  not  in  that  state.  In  this,  then,  we  agree.  But  you 
say,  "  these  arguments  have  no  weight  against  the  opinion 
which  considers  man  in  generalP  I  answer,  that  these  ar- 
guments prove  that  man  could  not  have  been  considered  in 
general^  for  he  could  not  have  been  considered  in  a  merely 
natural  condition.  But  in  the  state  of  supernatural  grace,  he 
was  not  considered  as  reprobate  or  passed  hy.  For,  in  repro- 
bation or  preterition,  man  is  left  in  the  state  of  nature,  which 
can  have  nothing  supernatural  or  divine,  as  is  stated  in  your 
Theses.  Also,  that  state  of  supernatural  grace  has  its  meas- 
ure and  proportion  to  supernatural  felicity  according  to  the 
providence  of  God.  Moreover  as  to  those,  on  whom  God 
wills  to  bestow  supernatural  happiness,  by  the  afiirmative  act 
of  His  providence,  on  them  He  cannot,  by  the  negative  act  of 
pretention,  will  not  to  bestow  the  same  happiness,  unless  He 
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has  considered  them  as  failing  to  attain,  by  those  supernatural 
means,  to  that  happiness,  but  as  either  about  to  sin,  or  as  hav- 
ing already  in  fact  transgressed,  of  their  own  free  will.  Oth- 
erwise there  would  be  two  contrary  acts  of  God  in  reference 
to  one  subject,  considered  in  the  same  relation,  and  performed 
at  the  same  time. 
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Secondly,  because  the  grace  of  predestination,  or  that  pre- 
pared for  man  in  predestination,  is  Evangelical,  not  Legal; 
but  that  grace  was  prepared  only  for  man  considered  as  a  sin- 
ner. That  it  is  Evangelical  is  clear,  because  the  decree  of  pre- 
destination is  peremptory.  It  has  reference,  then,  not  to  Le- 
gal grace,  of  which  a  man  may  not  make  use,  as  in  the  case  of 
transgression  of  law,  and  yet  be  saved,  but  to  Evangelical 
grace,  by  which  he  must  be  saved,  or  excluded  from  salva- 
tion. 

Again,  the  grace,  prepared  in  predestination,  is  that 
of  the  remission  of  sins,  and  of  regeneration,  that  is,  of  the 
turning  of  sin  and  to  God,  by  the  mortification  of  the  old,  and 
the  vivification  of  the  new  man. 


ANSWER   OF   JUNIUS   TO   THE   FIFTEENTH   PKOPOSITION. 

I  accede  to  your  first  statement,  if  it  be  correctly  understood, 
but  some  explanation  may  be  necessary  concerning  the  sec- 
ond. In  the  assumption  w^hich  you  make,  there  should  be  a 
distinction,  for  it  is  false,  if  referred  to  Evangelical  grace,  un- 
derstood with  a  general  reference  to  nature ;  if  that  grace  be 
understood  with  reference  to  ourselves,  it  is  very  true.  But, 
as  you  know,  it  is  fallacious  to  argue  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract.  I  will  explain  the  subject  in  a  few  words.  In  su- 
pernatural Evangelical  grace  there  are  two  pares,  one  to  pre- 
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Berve  those  who  are  now  in  a  state  of  grace ;  the  other  to  gain 
these  who  are  not  in  that  state.  The  order  of  this  grace,  con* 
sidered  according  to  nature,  is  one  thing  ;  considered  accord- 
ing to  ourselves  it  is  another.  The  order  of  nature  is  that 
they,  who  are  in  a  state  of  grace,  should  he  preserved  (as  in 
the  election  and  predestination  of  angels),  and  afterwards  that 
they,  who  are  not  in  that  state,  should  he  brought  into  it,  as 
is  done  for  men.  Considered  according  to  ourselves,  who  have 
fallen  from  grace,  the  order  is  different.  It  is  necessary  that 
thev,  who  have  fallen,  should  first  be  raised  up,  as  Christ  does 
in  the  gospel,  and  tLen'be  kept,  as  He  will  do  for  us  eternal- 
ly, in  heaven,  when  we  shall  be  like  the  angels.  Your  sec- 
ond statement,  then,  is  false  in  the  abstract,  if  you  say  that 
Evangelical  grace,  in  general,  is  not  prepared  for  man,  except 
as  he  is  considered  sinful,  for  it  was  prepared  for  njan  in  the 
abstract  and  in  common,  as  God  also  testified  to  man,  in  the 
symbol  of  the  tree  of  life,  placed  in  Eden.  But  if  you  speak 
of  Evangelical  grace,  in  the  latter  sense,  that  is  considered  in 
this  mode  and  order,  then  indeed  I  accede  to  your  statement. 
But  then  the  conclusion  will  not  be  valid,  as  we  have  just 
Baid.  For  the  Evangelical  grace  of  God  is  one  in  its  substance, 
but  two-told  in  its  mode  and  order,  which  mode  and  order  does 
not  change  the  substance  of  the  thing.  Ilenceit  wasnot  at  all 
to  the  purpcee  that  your  first  stattmtnt  might  be  sustained, 
which  we  also,  if  it  is  rightly  understood,  sti'ongly  afiiim. 

Your  statement  that  "a  man  may  not  make  use  ot  Legal 
grace  and  yet  be  saved,"  is  a  doubtful  one,  unless  it  be  fitly 
explained,  and  as  I  know  that  you  understand  it ;  but  this 
does  not  relate  to  the  question.  Finally,  Evangelical  grace, 
by  your  limitation  to  the  remission  of  sins,  regeneration,  etc., 
is,  as  you  also,  my  brother,  perceive  from  what  we  have  now 
said,  rendered  incomplete,  because  you  pass  over  prceervation, 
which  is  one  essential  part  of  it.  In  other  respects  Me  accede 
to  your  proposition. 
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EEPLY   OF   ARillNIUS    TO   THE   ANSWER   TO  THE  FIFTEENTH 

PKOPOsrnoN. 

My  argument  may  be  stated  tlms : — Evangelical  grace  :s 
prepared  only  for  man,  considered  as  a  sinner  ; — But  the  grace 
of  predestination,  or  that  prepared  for  man  in  jjredestination, 
is  Evangelical ; — Therefore,  the  grace  of  predestination  is  pre- 
pared only  for  man,  considered  as  a  sinner.  This  is  a  syllo- 
gism in  form,  mode,  and  its  three  terms.  Hence  it  includes 
nothing  else  and  nothing  more  than  is  in  the  premises. 
Though  Evangelical  grace,  considered  in  general,  might  have 
two  parts,  yet  I  have  restricted  the  Evangelical  grace,  which 
was  prepared  for  man.  But  grace,  considered  in  the  abstract, 
was  not  prepared  for  man,  but  onl^'  one  part  of  it ;  that  is,  tho 
acquisition  of  those  who  are  not  in  a  state  of  grace,  not  the 
preservation  of  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  grace,  for  no  one  of 
men  has  been  kept  in  that  state  of  grace,  which  he  obtained 
at  his  creation,  all  have  fallen.  There  is,  therefore,  in  this 
case  no  fallacy  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 

I  use  the  term  Evavgdical  grace  in  my  first  and  second 
statements  in  entirely  the  same  manner ;  not  in  one  case  "  ac- 
cording to  nature,"  and,  in  the  other,  "  according  to  ouieelves," 
or  vice  versa,  but  in  both  cases  "according  to  oui-selves," 
namely,  as  that  which  was  prejiared,  for  men,  not  angels. 
Therefore,  by  your  own  acknowledgment,  both  my  statements 
are  true.  You  say  that  "it  is  ialse,  in  the  abstract,  that  Ev- 
angelical grace  is  not  prepared  for  man,  except  as  he  is  con- 
sidered as  sinful,  for  it  was  prepared  for  man  in  the  abstract 
and  in  common,  as  God  also  testified  to  man  in  the  symbol  of 
the  tree  of  life  placed  in  Eden."  I  reply — there  is  an  equiv- 
ocation in  the  word  "prepared,"  and  when  that  is  removed, 
the  truth  of  my  view  will  be  manifest.  The  preparation  of 
grace  is  either  that  of  predestination  or  of  providence,  as  used 
in  contra-distinction  to  the  former.  In  i)rovidence,  sufficient 
grace  is  prepared,  and  if  it  is  efficacious,  as  some  think,  it  is 
not  finally  efficacious.  In  predestination,  grace,  which  is  efii- 
cacious,  and  indeed  finally  efficacious,  is  prepa.ied.  Predea- 
tinatioa  superadds  to  providence,  as  the  Schoolmen  say,  the  cer 
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taintj  of  the  event.    In  providence  is  prej^ared  that  general 
grace,  which  pertains  promiscuously  to  all  men  ;  in  predesti- 
nation is  prepared  that  particular  grace,  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  elect.     In  providence  is  prepared  both  Legal  and  Evan- 
gelical grace  ;  in  predestination  only  Evangelical  grace.     In 
providence  is  prepared  grace  communicable  both  in  and  out  of 
paradise  ;  in  predestination  is  prepared  grace,  communicable 
only  out  of  paradise.     It  is  true  that  God  symbolized,  by  the 
tree  of  life,  general  not  particular  grace.  Legal  not  Evangeli- 
cal grace,  grace  communicable  in  paradise,  and,  finally,  sufii- 
cient,  not  efficacious,  grace.     Therefore,  the  grace,  which  God 
symbolized  by  the  tree  of  life,  is  that  of  providence,  not  of  pre- 
destination.    But  Evangelical  grace,  which  is  finally  effica- 
cious, particular  not  general,  only  communicable  out  of  para- 
dise, and  which  is  prepared  for  man  in  predestination,  is 
no  other  than  that  which  is  adapted  only  to  man  considered  as 
a  sinner.     I  refer,  then,  in  my  first  and  second  statement,  to 
Evangelical  grace,  in  this  mode  and  order.    Therefore,  my 
conclusion  is  valid.     And,  though  grace  is  the  same,  in  sub- 
stance, and  varies  only  in  its  mode  and  relation,  yet  that  varia- 
tion of  mode,  is  a  reason  that  grace,  constituted  in  that  mode  and 
order,  can  certainly  be  prepared  only  for  the  sinner.     The 
whole  matter  will  be  more  manifestly  evident,  if  I  conclude 
by  the  addition  of  proofs  of  the  Minor  of  the  preceding  syllo- 
gism. 

Evangelical  grace,  by  which  man  is  in  fact  saved,  which 
consists  in  the  remission  of  sins  and  in  regeneration,  belongs 
only  to  man  considered  as  a  sinner; — But  the  grace,  prepared  in 
predestination  for  man,  is  Evangelical  grace,  by  which  man 
is  in  fact  saved,  consisting  in  remission  of  sins  and  in  regene- 
ration ; — Therefore,  the  grace,  prepared  for  man  in  predestina- 
tion, does  not  belong  to  man  except  as  he  is  considered  as  a 
sinner.  Consequently  man  was  not  considered  by  God,  in  the 
act  of  predestination,  in  his  natural  condition. 

If  any  one  should  argue  thus,  "  Evangelical  grace  was  pre- 
pared for  man  in  the  abstract  and  in  common  ; — But  the  grace, 
prepared  for  man  in  predestination,  is  Evangelical  grace  ; — 
Therefore,  grace  was  prepared  in  predestination  for  man,  con- 
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sidered  in  the  abstract  and  in  common,"  be  will,  on  more 
than  one  account,  be  chargeable  with  fallacy.    In  the  first  place, 
the  Majoi-,  considered  in  the  abstract,  is  false.     For  that  grace, 
wjiich  preserves  its  subjects  in  their  primitive  state,  which  you 
call,  also.  Evangelical  in  respect  to  the  angels,  was  not  pre- 
pared for  man.     Again,  there  are  four  terms  in  the  syllogism. 
For,  in  the  Major,  Evangelical  grace  is   spoken  of  in  the 
abstract ;  in  the  Minor,  it  is  spoken  ot  in  the  concrete.     If  it 
be  said  that  it  is  understood  in  the  Minor  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  Major,  then  the  Minor,  also,  is  false.     For  the  grace 
prepared  for  man  in  predestination  is  Evangelical  grace,  in 
the  concrete,  and  understood  in  respect  to  us.     I  use  your 
phraseology.     But  what  if  I  should  deny  that  the  grace  which 
is  bestowed  on  angels,  in  election  and  predestination  can  be 
called  Evangelical,  and  should  ask  for  the  proof  of  your 
statement  ?     This  I  could  do  with  propriety  and  justice.     For 
it  is  certain,  especially  as  the  gospel  is  explained  to  us  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  that  the  grace  bestowed  on  angels  can  not  be 
called  Evangelical.     The  sum  of  the  gospel  is  this,  "  Eepent 
and  believe  the  gospel"  or  "  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  and  your  sins  shall  be  remitted  unto  you,  and  ye  shall 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  afterwards,  eternal 
life."    These  expressions  a»e  by  no  means  adapted  to  the 
elect  angels. 

If  you  say  that  it  is  not  Evangelical  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
gospel  is  adapted  to  sinful  men,  yet,  it  can  be  called  Evangeli- 
cal as,  according  to  it,  they  are  preserved  in  their  own  state, 
you  will  permit  me  to  ask  the  proof  of  that  statement.  In 
the  weakness  of  my  capacity,  I  can  conceive  of  no  other 
reason  for  that  sentiment  than  that  Christ  is  also  called  the 
Mediator  of  angels,  and  that  they  are  said  to  be  elect  in  him. 
You  know,  however,  that  this  is  in  controversy  among  the 
learned,  and  we  have  already  presented  some  thoughts  con- 
cerning it.  But,  even  with  the  concession  that  Christ  can  be 
called  the  Mediator  of  angels,  I  can  not  persuade  myself  that 
the  grace,  which  was  bestowed  on  the  angels,  was  prepared  or 
obtained  for  them  by  any  merit  of  Christ,  or  any  work  which 
he  performed,  in  their  behalf,  before  God.  Grace,  which 
13  VOL.  in. 
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Christ  did  not  obtain,  can  not,  in  mj  opinion,  be  called  Evan- 
gelical. Again,  I  think  that,  in  general,  there  is  a  two-fold 
DQode  and  way  of  obtaining  snpernatnral  and  eternal  happi- 
ness. One  of  strict  justice  and  Legal^  the  other  of  mercy  and 
Evatigelical,  as  there  is,  also,  a  two-fold  covenant  with  God, 
of  works  and  of  faith,  of  justice  and  of  grace,  Legal  and 
Evangelical.  In  the  former  mode  and  relation,  happiness  is 
obtained  by  perfect  obedience  to  the  law,  given  to  the  crea- 
ture by  God ;  in  the  latter,  happiness  is  obtained  by  remission 
of  disobedience  and  the  imputation  of  righteousness.  The 
human  mind  can  not  conceive  any  other  mode ;  at  least,  no 
other  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  These  two  modes 
have,  to  each  other,  this  relation,  that  tbe  former  precedes,  as 
is  required  by  the  justice  of  God,  by  the  condition  presented  to 
the  creature,  and  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case ;  the  other  fol- 
lows, if,  in  the  former  way,  happiness  can  not  be  allotted  to 
the  creature,  and  it  seems  good  to  the  Deity,  also,  to  propose 
the  latter,  which  depends  on  the  mere  will  of  God.  For  He 
can  punish  or  pardon  disobedience.  Both  modes  are  used  in 
reference  to  man,  as  the  Scriptures  declare  in  many  places,  and 
briefly  in  Rom.  viii,  3.  "  For  what  the  Law  could  not  do,  in 
that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God,  sending  his  owm  Son 
in  the  likeness  ot  sinful  flesh,  aifd  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in 
the  flesh."  I  think  that  the  former  mode  only  was  used  in 
reference  to  the  angels,  and  that  God  determined  to  treat  the 
angels  according  to  the  Legal  covenant  strictly  of  justice  and 
■works ;  but  to  display  all  His  goodness  in  the  salvation  of 
men.  This  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  angels,  who  fell, 
sinned  irremediably  and  without  hope  of  pardon,  and  the 
other  angels  did  not  obtain  pardon  for  sins,  for  they  had  not 
committed  them,  but  were  preserved  and  confirmed  in  their 
own  state,  through  the  grace,  it  may  be,  which  they  received 
through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  which  he  communicated 
to  them,  not,  in  a  correct  sense,  by  that  which  Christ  either 
merited  or  obtained  for  them  by  any  work  performed  in  their 
behalf,  before  God.  These  things,  however,  are  irrelevant. 
In  my  statement  that  it  is  possible  for  man  not  to  use  Legal 
grace,  and  yet  be  saved,  I  intended  to  convey  the  same  idea 
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whicli  you  also  have  expressed,  that  God  can,  if  He  will,  re- 
move iniquit}'  "  as  a  cloud ;'  and  I  think  that  the  apostle  say8 
the  same  in  Kom.  iv,  5.  "  To  hiin  that  worketh  not,"  (that  is, 
who  does  not  fulfill  the  law,  and  therefore,  does  not  use  Legal 
grace,)  "  but  believeth  on  Him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his 
faith  is  counted  for  righteousness." 

In  limiting  Evangelical  grace  to  the  remission  of  sins  and 
regeneration,  I  committed  no  fault.  For  I  explained  it,  not 
in  the  abstract,  (if  it  is  ever  so  used),  but  in  the  concrete. 
But,  thus  explained,  it  excludes  that  part  which  you  call  "the 
grace  of  preservation"  (unless  that  phrase  is  applied  to  perse- 
verance in  a  state  of  restoration).  We  were  not  saved,  in  the 
primitive  state,  by  that  grace,  for  it  was  not  prepared  for  us, 
in  that  state,  by  predestination.  For  we  all  fell  and  sinned. 
Here,  again,  there  is  need  of  the  admonition  that  we  are  not 
now  treating  of  angels,  therefore  those  things  which  may  be 
common  to  angels  and  men,  are  here,  accoraii.s;  to  t;  e  law  of 
general  and  specific  relations  y-vA''  oXou  et  methodi)  to  be  so 
restricted  as  to  apply  only  to  men,  otherwise,  in  discussing 
the  species,  we  shall  treat  of  the  genus. 


SIXTEENTH  PEOPOSITION  OF  AEMINIUS. 

TnmDLr,  because  the  relicticni  of  a  creature,  in  his  natural 
state,  of  a  creature,  on  whom  is  imposed  a  law  only  to  be 
performed  by  grace,  is  a  cause  of  sin  by  the  removal  or  the 
non-bestowment  of  that  which  alone  can  restrain  from  sin. 
This  is  grace.  According  to  which  view  this  sentiment  is 
equivalent  to  the  former,  which  ascribes  the  ordination  of  sin 
to  a  decree,  from  which  sin  necessarily  exists. 


ANSWEK   OF   JUNIUS   TO   THE  SIXTEENTH   PEOPOSniON. 

This  proposition  can  not  be  predicated  of  man  in  his  priux. 
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tive  integrity,  for  the  law,  to  Adam  in  his  integrity,  was  not 
only  his  glory,  but  it  was  to  be  performed  both  by  nature  and 
grace,  since  his  nature  was  rightly  adjusted  to  grace,  but  he 
ell  in  a  matter  pertaining  to  nature,  and  capable  of  perfor- 
mance by  nature,  which  did  not  belong  to  general  law,  which 
is  here  the  subject  of  discussion,  but  to  that  particular  law, 
which  had  reference  only  to  nature,  and  absolutely  pertained 
to  it,  and  was  to  be  observed  by  its  power  alone,  as  was  de- 
clared to  Adam  by  God,  as  shown  in  the  answer  to  the  four- 
teenth proposition.  In  reference  to  ourselves,  however,  as  we 
now  are,  it  can  be  stated,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  that  the 
law  can  be  observed  only  by  grace.  Indeed,  it  can  not  be 
observed  at  all  by  us,  but  its  observance  is  imputed  of  grace 
and  is  apprehended  by  faith  in  Christ.  The  statement,  also, 
is  eiToneous  that  "  the  reliction  of  a  creature,  in  his  natural 
state,  is  a  cause  of  sin  by  the  removal  or  non-bestowment  of 
restraininir  srace,"  if  it  is  understood  in  a  universal  sense. 
It  is  a  partial  cause  of  sin,  when  removed  or  not  bestowed, 
if  there  was  obligation  to  bestow  it,  but  if  there  was  no  such 
obligation,  it  can  not,  with  propriety,  be  called  a  partial  cause 
of  sin.  If  there  was  obligation  to  bestow  it,  there  is  responsi- 
bility, it  there  was  no  such  obligation,  there  is  no  responsibility 
for  the  sin,  even  if  that  grace  should  be  wanting.  This  is 
taught  by  nature  itself,  and  it  is  very  fitly  illustrated  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  two  places.  But,  in  the  law,  there 
was  something  natural,  which  Adam  could  perform  by  nature, 
and  something  adjusted  to  grace,  for  which  he  could  not,  by 
nature  alone,  be  sufficient.  Therefore,  though  Adam  sinned 
against  natural  law,  if  he  did  sin  in  a  matter  pertaining  to 
nature,  (in  which  grace  was  not  due),  his  own  will  alone  was 
in  fault,  not  destitution  ot  grace,  as  evidently  happened  to 
him  in  the  particular  law,  given  to  him  in  Adam.  The  con- 
clusion, then,  is  unsound. 

Of  the  ordination  of  sin,  and  the  decree  of  God,  and  what 
is  signified  by  ordination,  properly  understood,  we  have 
spoken,  in  answer  to  the  sixth  proposition.  Your  argument, 
that  sin,  therefore,  necessarily  exists,  is  inconclusive ;  since 
the  Divine  ordination  would  perform  nothing  unobligatory 
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upon  it,  but  that  is  done  by  him  who  commits  sin ;  and  it 
omits  nothing  obligatory  upon  it,  but  must  perform  and  most 
wisely  perfect  all  things.  But  there  has  been,  in  the  answer 
to  the  sixth  proposition,  a  sufficient  discussion  of  this  whole 
subject. 


THE  REPLY  OF  AKMINIUS  TO  THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  SIXTEENTH 
PROPOSITION. 

"When  I  speak  of  grace,  I  do  not  exclude  nature,  for  the 
former  presupposes  the  latter.  The  phrase  "  only  to  be  per- 
formed by  grace"  is  equivalent  to  this,  "  not  to  be  performed 
without  grace,"  the  word  "  only"  referring,  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  nature,  but  to  the  necessary  inclusion  of  grace.  But  these 
antecedents  being  supposed — a  law  was  given  to  man,  which 
he  could  not  perform  without  gr  ice — -and — ^grace  was  not 
bestowed — the  conclusion  follows  that  the  cause  of  sin  was  not 
man,  but  he,  who  imposed  such  a  law  and  did  not  give  the 
means  of  its  observance,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a  trans- 
gression of  a  law  cannot  be  called  sin,  when  the  law  is  unjust, 
as  that  of  God,  reaping  where  He  has  not  sown,  which  is  far 
from  a  good  and  a  just  God,  and  its  transgression  is  necessary, 
not  voluntary,  on  account  of  an  inability  not  to  transgress. 
It  is,  then,  in  all  respects,  true,  that  he,  who  does  not  bestow 
that  without  which  sin  can  not  be  avoided,  or  removes  that 
without  which  the  law  can  not  be  observed,  is  truly  the  author 
of  sin,  or  rather  the  cause  that  the  law  is  not  observed,  which 
non-observance,  can  not  have  the  relation  of  sin.  The  con- 
dition, "if  there  was  obligation  to  bestow  restraining  grace," 
is  added,  in  this  case,  in  vain.  For  God  is,  necessarily,  under 
obligation  to  bestow  on  man  the  power  to  keep  that  law,  which 
He  imposes  on  him,  unless,  indeed,  man  has  deprived  himself 
of  that  power,  by  his  own  fault,  in  which  case,  God  is  not 
under  obligation  to  restore  it.  That,  however,  was  not  the 
case  in  the  primitive  state  of  man,  before  his  sin.  In  this 
Bense,  I  grant  that  he,  who  is  not  under  obligation  to  bestow 
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the  power,  to  observe  the  law  and  to  avuid  sin,  is  not  the 
author  of  sin,  if  he  does  not  bestow  it ;  but  this  statement 
should  be  added,  that  God  is  under  obligation  to  give  that 
power,  if  He  gave  the  law,  the  observance  of  which  neces- 
sarily implies  the  power.  God  does  not,  indeed,  owe  any  thing 
to  any  person,  in  an  absolute  sense,  for  no  one  has  given  that  to 
Him  which  should  be  repaid,  but  God  can,  by  His  own'lct, 
place  Himself  under  obligation  to  man,  either  by  promise,  or 
by  requiring  an  act  of  him.  By  promise,  if  He  has  made  it 
absolutely  or  on  a  condition,  then  He  is  a  debtor,  absolutely 
'  or  conditionally  ;  "  God  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your 
work."  (Heb.  vii,  lO.)  By  requiring  an  act.  He  is  placed 
under  obligation  to  bestow  the  power  necessary  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  act.  If  He  does  not  bestow  it,  and  yet,  by  an 
enactment  of  a  law,  requires  the  performance  of  the  act,  then 
He,  not  man,  is  the  cause  of  the  transgression  of  that  law. 

In  reference  to  those  antecedents,  whether  a  law  was  imposed 
on  man,  to  be  observed  without  grace,  or  not,  and  whether 
man  received,  in  his  primitive  state,  supernatural  grace,  there 
has  been  sufficient  discussion  under  propositions  tenth  and 
fourteenth.  Nor  is  it  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  "  if  he  sinned 
in  a  matter  pertaining  to  nature,  (in  which  grace  was  not  due,) 
his  own  will  alone  was  in  fault,  not  destitution  of  grace  "  ;  who 
denies  that  statement,  if  that  law  could  be  observed  by  the 
powers  of  nature  ?  But  I  deny  that  such  was  the  case  in  that 
particular  law  given  to  Adam,  and  the  reasons  for  this  denial 
have  been  already  given  in  my  review  of  your  answer  to  the 
fourteenth  proposition.  We  have  also  remarked,  at  sufficient 
length,  in  the  sixth  proposition,  concerning  the  ordination  of 
sin,  and  how  it  is  made,  according  to  the  view  of  Calvin  and 
Beza,  the  basis  of  the  divine  decree.  I  grant  that  the  ordina- 
tion of  God  does  nothing  unduly,  but  as  an  ordination  of  sin, 
Buch  as  they  attribute  to  the  Deity,  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  character  of  God,  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  from  it,  some- 
t^^'Ufif  undue  shmild  be  aH."h,ifp(j  to  God. 
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SEVENTEENTH  PROPOSITION  OF  ARMINIUS. 

In  reference  to  the  third  question,  it  is  not  in  controversy 
whether  God,  foreseeing  the  sins  of  some,  prepared  for  their 
deserved  punishment,  but  whether,  foreseeing  the  sins  of  those 
thus  passed  hy  and  left  in  their  natural  state.  He  prepared 
punishment  for  them  from  eternity.  The  latter  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  true. 


REPLY  OF  JUNIUS  t6  THE  SEVENTEENTH  PROPOSniON. 

They,  for  whose  sins  God  prepared  merited  punishment,  are 
not  the  elect :  therefore  they  are  passed  hy  and  reprobate.  It 
has  been  before  demonstrated  that  they  were  passed  by^  in  a 
mode  in  harmony  with  the  wisdom  of  God. 


THE  REPLY  OF^ARMINIUS  TO  THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
PROPOSITION. 

It  is  not  true,  universally,  that  "they,  tor  whose  sins  God 
prepared  merited  punishment,  are  not  the  eleot^^  for  He 
prepared  merited  punishment  even  for  the  sins  of  the  elect, 
both  by  laying  them  upon  Christ,  that  he  might  expiate  them, 
and  by  sometimes  inflicting  the  consequences  of  sin  even  on 
the  elect,  that  they  may  learn  how  they  have  deserved  to  be 
treated  forever,  and  how  they  would  have  been  treated,  if  God 
had  not  determined  to  have  mercy  upon  them.  It  is  true, 
however,  if  it  is  understood  with  reference  to  the  preparation 
of  punishment  by  the  decree  now  under  discussion.  For  by 
that  decree,  the  merited  punishment  of  sin,  is  not  only  pre- 
pared, but  it  is,  in  fact  and  forever,  inflicted  on  sinners.  It  is 
indeed  true,  rather,  that,  by  the  decree,  punishment  is  prepared 
for  sin,  not  as  merited  and  due,  but  as  not  remitted  by  mercy, 
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which  forgives  the  debt  to  some.  This  distinction  is  required 
by  the  order  of  election,  and  of  predamnation,  its  opposite. 
For  election  remits  merited  and  due  punishment.  Its  oppo- 
site, preordination,  does  not  remit  merited  and  due  punish- 
ment. This  then  is  inflicted,  by  damnation,  which  is  the  exe- 
cution of  predamnation,  not  as  merited  or  due,  but  as  not  re- 
mitted. 

Again,  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  preparation 
of  punishment,  made  by  the  just  Providence  of  God,  and  that 
made  by  the  decree  of  divine  predamnation,  which  is  the  op- 
posite of  election.  For  the  former  is  avoided  by  all  who  re- 
pent and  believe  in  the  Son.  The  latter  is  avoided  by  none, 
since  the  decree  of  predamnation  is  irrevocable  and  perempto- 
ry. The  question  is  not  whether  God  prepared  punishment 
for  those  jyassed  hy  in  a  mode  in  harmony  with  the  wisdom  of 
God  " ;  for  who  denies  that,  if  any  are  passed  hy^  they  are 
passed  by  in  a  manner  in  harmony  with  the  wisdom  of  God  ? 
But  the  question  is,  whether  God,  foreseeing  the  sin  of  those, 
so  passed  hy  and  left  in  their  natural  state,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained, prepared  punishment  for  them  by  the  decree  of  pre* 
damnation,  which  does  not  seem  very  probable  to  me.  I  have 
presented  arguments  for  this  opinion,  which  we  will  now  con- 
sider. 


EIGHTEENTH  PKOPOSITION  OF  AEMINIUS. 

In  the  first  place,  from  what  has  been  already  stated  :  since 
punishment  can  not  be  justly  prepared,  of  the  mere  act  of  the 
divine  pleasure,  for  those  passed  by  on  account  of  foreseen  sin, 
which  must  be  committed,  as  the  necessary  result  of  that  pre- 
tention and  reliction  in  a  state  of  nature.  Secondly,  the  pun- 
ishment ordained  for  them  is  spiritual,  but  spiritual  punish- 
ment can  not  be  ordained  for  those  falling  from  their  original 
state,  if  spiritual  reward,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  prepared  for 
those  who  should  remain  in  their  original  state.    i3ut  a  re- 
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ward  of  this  kind  was  not  prepared  for  siicli,  since  they  could, 
by  mere  natural  power,  remain  in  their  original  state,  and 
spiritual  happiness  could  not  be  acq^uired  by  them. 


ANSWER  OF  JUNIUS  TO  THE  EIGHTEENTH  PEOPOSFTION. 

In  reference  to  the  first  argument,  I  deny  :  1,  that  Adam 
was,  to  speak  in  general  terms,  passed  by  and  left  in  a  state 
of  nature  by  God,  but,  according  to  the  mode  of  nature,  he 
was  left  to  himself  only  in  reference  to  a  particular  and  natu- 
ral act,  which  was  in  the  jDOwer  of  mere  nature,  and  that  he 
was  carefully  forewarned  by  God,  and  that  he  leceived  informa- 
tion from  God,  as  by  compact. 

2.  It  is  denied  that  sin  was  committed  by  him,  of  necessity, 
in  view  of  that  preterition.  For,  if  it  was  necessarily  commit- 
ted, it  would  have  been  a  habit,  or  passive  quality  in  the  na- 
ture of  man  ;  but  it  pertained  to  capability,  his  will  being  free, 
and  borne  contingently  in  this  or  that  direction.  It  was  not 
then  perpetrated  necessarily ;  therefore  he  committed  it  con- 
tingently, (as  the  Scripture  and  the  agreement  of  the  church 
have  always  declared,)  according  to  the  free  natural  power, 
which  is  that  of  tbe  will.  The  wise  man  rightly  says  in  Eccl. 
vii,  27,  "  Lo,  this  only  have  I  found,  that  God  hath  made  man 
upright ;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions." 

Concerning  the  second  argument,  I  remark  tbat  the  word 
"  also  "  should  be  added  to  your  proposition  in  this  manner  : 
"  the  punishment  ordained  for  them  is  also  spiritual."  For 
punishment  of  both  kinds,  of  the  body  and  of  the  sjiirit,  was 
ordained  for  them,  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture.  Your  as- 
sumption is  denied,  which  states  that  a  reward  of  this  kind 
was  not  prepared  for  them,  in  general,  if  they  had  remained 
in  their  original  state.  For  it  is  entirely  evident  tliat  it  was 
proposed  to  them  in  the  covenant  of  nature,  and  in  the  ordina- 
tion to  grace,  if  they  should  remain  in  their  original  state,  as 
was  also  signified  in  the  symbol  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  declared 
in  the  denunciation  of  death.     For  what  is  death  but  the  pri- 
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vation  of  this  and  of  the  future  life  ?  What  privation  could 
there  be,  if  man  did  not  possess  life,  on  the  one  hand  by  na- 
ture, and  on  the  other  by  the  ordination  of  grace  to  be  con- 
summated after  the  natural  course  of  this  life.  But  to  prove 
this  statement,  you  add,  "  for  they  could,  by  mere  natural 
power,  remain  in  their  original  state.  This  also  is  denied. 
They  could  do  so  only  in  natural  things,  but  by  no  means  in 
things  pertaining  to  grace,  as  we  have  already  frequently 
showed.     The  whole  argumentation,  then,  is  erroneous. 

"  But,"  you  will  say,  "  my  reasoning  is  valid  on  the  hypothe- 
sis of  Aquinas,  who  held  that  man,  in  the  matter  of  election, 
was  considered  in  his  natural  condition^  I  reply  in  this 
manner  :  1.  This  does  not  affect  us,  who  affirm  that  God,  in 
election,  has  reference  to  man  in  general.  2.  Though  Aqui- 
nas uses  thatformofex2iression,yet  it  must  be  correctly  under- 
stood, since  there  may  be  ambiguity  here,  for  the  relation  of 
election,  concerning  which  we  have  already  presented  the  sen- 
timent of  Aquinas,  in  my  answer  to  the  sixth  proposition,  is 
one  thing,  and  that  of  the  condition  of  Adam,  when  he  fell 
into  sin,  is  another.  It  is  evident  from  all  his  writings,  that 
it  did  not,  even  in  a  dream,  enter  into  his  mind,  that  Adam 
was  tlien  merely  in  his  natural  condition.  Could  he,  indeed, 
entertain  such  an  idea,  who  every  where  openly  avows  that 
man  was  made  in  a  state  of  supernatural  grace,  and  expressly 
asserts  this  in  his  controversy  with  the  Master  of  Sentences.* 
Therefore  the  hypothesis  is  false,  and  is  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Aquinas.  If  that  is  false,  the  argument  also  is  without  force. 
Man  also  could  not,  by  natural  power  alone,  continue  in  his 
primitive  condition  and  state,  (for  I  prefer  these  expressions 
to  "  origin^''  as  more  clearly  conveying  the  idea,)  or  by  its 
means  acquire  spiritual  happiness.  For  that  happiness  is  not 
the  reward  of  laborers,  but  the  inheritance  of  children  in  Christ, 
bestowed  by  grace,  not  obtained  by  labor. 
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EEPLT   OF   ARMINIUS,  TO   THE   ANSWER   TO   THE   EIGHTEENTH 
PKOPOSmON. 

My  first  argument  rests  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  definition 
by  which  pretention  is  described  in  your  Theses.  That  defini- 
tion is  in  these  words  :  "Pretention  is  the  act  of  the  divine 
pleasure,  by  which  God,  from  eternity,  determined  to  leave 
certain  of  His  creatures  in  their  natural  state,  and  not  to  com- 
municate to  them  the  supernatural  grace  by  which  their  pure 
nature  might  be  strengthened,  or  their  corrupt  nature  might 
be  restored,  to  the  declaration  of  the  freedom  of  His  own  good- 
ness, but  a  natural  state  is  that  in  which  there  can  be  nothing 
supernatural  or  divine,"  according  to  Thesis  10,  of  the  same 
disj^utation.  For  those,  who  are  jjassed  hy,  are  left  in  the 
same  natural  state  and  condition  in  the  same  manner,  as  that 
from  which  the^^,  who  are  predestinated,  are  raised  up.  Being 
left  in  such  a  natural  state,  "  in  which  there  can  be  nothing 
supernatural  or  divine,"  they  can  not  keep  the  law,  which  is 
not  to  be  kept  without  supernatural  grace.  Hence  punish- 
ment can  not  be  justly  prepared  for  them  on  account  of  sin, 
committed  against  a  law  which  can  not  be  kept  by  them. 
Therefore  your  first  negation  seems  to  me  to  be  irrelevant. 

We  are  not  treating  of  the  mode  in  which  Adam  was  left  to 
his  own  nature  and  given  up  to  his  own  direction.  The  relic- 
tion of  Adam  to  himself  belongs,  not  to  the  decree  of  predesti- 
nation, but  to  that  providence,  in  which  God,  without  the  distinc- 
tion of  predestinate  and  reprobate,  had  reference  to  man,  new- 
ly created,  and  this,  indeed,  of  necessity,  according  to  the  hy- 
pothesis that  He  purposed  to  create  man  free.  But  we  are 
treating  of  his  reliction  in  a  natural  state,  which  belongs  to 
the  decree  of  pretention.  If  you  should  say  that  they  who  are 
passed  ly  are  considered  by  the  Deity  in  Adam,  as  partakers 
of  the  same  things,  which  Adam  had  in  his  primitive  state, 
I  answer  that,  thus  considered,  they  were  not  left  in  that  nat- 
ural state,  which  can  efiTect  nothing  supernatural  or  divine. 
Hence  the  hypothesis  will  be  false,  which  seems  only  to  rest 
on  the  definition  of  preterition  given  in  your  Theses. 

To  your  second  negation,  I  reply — from  the  reliction  in  a 
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natural  state  "  which  can  eifect  nothing  supernatural  or  di- 
vine," (that  is,  neither  of  itself,  as  I  admit,  nor  by  any  thing 
superinfused,  so  that  nothing  supernatural  may  be  added  to  it, 
according  to  the  hypothesis  of  your  definition,)  sin  iriust  of  ne- 
cessity be  committed  by  the  person  left,  and  it  can  not  be 
avoided  without  supernatural  grace.  The  will  is,  indeed,  free, 
but  not  in  respect  to  that  act  which  can  not  be  performed  or 
omitted  without  supernatural  grace,  just  as  it  is  not  free  in  re- 
spect to  that  act  by  which  it  wills  the  good  of  the  universe  and 
of  itself.  The  reason  of  this  is — there  is  in  man  a  passive 
quality,  inclining  him  to  that  forbidden  act,  and  impelling  the 
"Will  to  a  consent  to  and  commission  of  that  act ;  and  necessa- 
rily impelling  it,  unless  the  will  is  endued  with  some  power 
to  resist  that  motion,  which  power  is  supernatural  grace,  ac- 
cording to  our  hypothesis. 

To  explain  this  subject  more  fully,  I  add  a  few  thoughts. 
The  negative  act  of  the  Deity,  which  preceded  the  sin  of  man, 
pertained  either  to  providence,  or  to  reprobation,  or  to  preten- 
tion, as  distinct  from  providence.  In  the  first  place,  it  did  not 
pertain  to  reprobation.  1,  Because  the  act  of  reprobation  has 
reference  to  some  men,  not  to  all,  for  not  all  are  reprobates. 
2.  If  sin  exists  from  the  act  of  reprobation,  or  not  without  it, 
then  only  some  men  commit  sin,  and  the  rest  do  not  commit 
it,  that  is,  they  sin,  to  whom  God  had  reference  in  the  nega- 
tive act  of  pretention,  and  they  do  not  sin,  to  whom  He  had 
no  such  reference.  But  all  have  sinned.  It  is  not  then  from 
that  act.  3.  If  sin  exists  from  the  negative  act  of  reprobations 
it  then  follows  that  Adam  and  all  men  in  him  are  reprobates, 
for  Adam,  and,  in  him,  all  men  have  sinned.  This  conse- 
quence is  false,  therefore  the  antecedent  is  also  false.  4.  By 
converse  reasoning,  if  the  sin  of  man  resulted  from  the  nega- 
tive act  of  preterition,  then,  from  the  affirmative  act  of  predes- 
tination, which  exists  at  the  same  moment  with  the  opposite  of 
the  act  |)reviously  referred  to,  for  neither  of  these  acts  exists 
without  the  other,  and  they  are  oppositely  spoken  of,  results 
the  perseverance  of  man  in  goodness,  at  least  in  reference  to 
this  single  act.  But  no  man  perseveres  in  the  good  in  which 
he  was  created,  according  to  the  affirmative  act  of  predestina 
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tion.  Therefore,  also,  the  sin  of  man  is  not  from  the  negative 
act  ot  reprobation  or  preterition.  5.  To  those,  to  whom  God 
once,  bj  the  negative  act  of  reprobation,  denies  efficacious  aid, 
He  finally  denies  efficacious  aid,  otherwise  the  reprobate  are 
not  rejirobate.  He  does  not  deny,  finally,  to  all  men,  effica- 
cious aid,  for  then  all  would  be  reprobate.  Therefore,  that 
act,  by  which  efficacious  aid  was  denied  once  to  all  men,  is 
not  an  act  of  reprobation.  But  some  negative  act  of  the  Deity 
preceded  the  sin  of  man,  for  otherwise  man  would  not  have 
sinned.     Therefore  that  is  an  act  of  providence. 

Here,  however,  two  things  are  to  be  considered.  First^  sin 
did  not  exist  of  necessity  from  that  negative  act,  but,  in  view 
of  that  act,  it  might  or  might  not  be  committed.  For  provi 
dence  ordained  man  to  eternal  life,  and  conferred  means  suffi- 
cient and  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  that  life,  leaving,  (as 
was  suitable  at  the  beginning),  to  the  choice  of  man,  the  free 
use  of  those  means,  and  refusing  to  impede  that  liberty,  lest  it 
might  rescind  that  which  it  had  established,  as  Tertullian  hap- 
pily remarks  in  the  passage  quoted  by  you,  (Advers.  Mar- 
cion,  lib.  2,  resp.  14).  From  which  act  of  God,  refusing  to 
prevent  sin  efficaciously,  (the  opposite  of  which,  the  affirmative 
act  of  determining  to  prevent  it  efficaciously,  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  first  institution  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
affirmative  act  of  determining  to  prevent  a  sin,  finally,  would 
have  pertained  to  predestination,)  results  the  fact  that  man 
could  commit  sin,  not  that  he  did  commit  it,  but  because  God, 
in  His  infinite  wisdom,  saw,  from  eternity,  that  man  would 
fall  at  a  certain  time,  that  fall  occurred  infallibly,  only  in  re- 
spect to  His  prescience,  not  in  respect  to  any  act  of  the  divine 
will,  either  affirmative  or  negative.  Whatever  happens  infal- 
libly in  respect  to  an  act  of  the  divine  will,  the  same  also  hap- 
pens necessarily,  not  only  by  the  necessity  of  consequence  but 
by  that,  also,  of  the  consequent.  It  may  be  proper,  here,  to 
mark  the  difference  between  what  is  done  infallibly  and  what 
is  done  necessarily.  The  former  depends  on  the  infinity  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  the  latter  on  the  act  of  His  will.  The  for- 
mer has  respect  only  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  to  which  it  per- 
tains to  know,  infallibly  and  with  certainty,  contingent  things  ; 
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the  latter  belongs  to  the  existence  of  the  thing  itself,  the  neces- 
sity for  which  resulted  from  the  will  of  God. 

In  the  second  place,  the  providence  of  God  does  not  dis- 
criminate definitely  between  the  classes  of  men,  as  elect  and 
reprobate.  Therefore,  that  negative  act  of  God  has  reference  to 
all  men  in  general,  and  universally,  without  any  distinction  of 
elect  and  reprobate.  From  these  things  1  conclude,  since  that 
negative  act,  which  preceded  sin,  was  not  of  reprobation  or 
preterition,  but  of  providence  as  distinct  from  the  former,  it 
follows  that  God,  in  the  act  of  preterition,  had  not  reference 
to  men  apart  from  sin  or  considered  as  not  yet  sinners.  For 
no  negative  act  of  preterition  preceded,  either  in  order  or  in 
time,  this  negative  act  of  providence.  Likewise  no  other  act 
of  preterition  intervened  between  this  act  of  providence  and 
sin.  If  any  act  of  preterition  intervened,  an  act  of  predestina- 
tion also  intervened.  There  was  no  intervention  of  the  latter, 
and,  therefore,  there  was  not  of  the  former.  This  act  of  pre- 
destination would  be  the  preservation  of  some  in  goodness,  and 
their  deliverence  from  possiblesin.  No  one  of  mankind  has  been 
preserved  in  goodness  and  delivered  from  possible  sin,  for  all 
have  sinned.  It  was  not,  however,  necessary  to  prove  here 
that  man  sinned,  not  necessarily  but  freely,  for  that  point  is  not 
in  controversy,  but  it  was  to  be  shown,  that,  if  preterition  is 
supposed,  man,  nevertheless,  sinned  freely,  and  not  of  ne- 
cessity. 

My  second  argument  is  also  based  on  a  hypothesis,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  whether  incorrect  or  correct  your  wisdom  will 
decide,  I  have  taken  from  your  Theses.  The  hypothesis  con- 
sists of  two  parts  ; — first,  supernatural  happiness  cannot  be  ac- 
quired by  the  powers  of  nature  alone  ;  secondly,  the  law,  giv- 
en to  Adam,  could  be  observed  by  the  powers  of  nature  alone. 
The  first  part  is  true.  The  second  is  contained  in  your  Theses. 
Man  is  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  which  can  effect  nothing  su- 
pernatural or  divine.  But  yet  he  was  able  to  keep  the  law, 
otherwise  God  is  unjust,  who  imposes  a  law,  which  cannot  be 
obeyed  by  the  creature.  Hence  I  concluded  that  spiritual  pun- 
ishment ought  not  to  be  inflicted  for  the  transgression  of  that 
law,  to  the  observance  of  which  spiritual  or  supernatural  re- 
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ward  is  not  promised.  But  supernatural  reward  is  not  prom- 
ised to  the  observance  of  a  law,  which  can  be  obeyed  bj  the 
powers  of  nature  alone,  otherwise  nature  could  acquire  that 
which  is  supernatural,  therefore,  spiritual  punishment  ought 
not  to  be  the  penalty  of  the  violation  of  the  same  law.  Fur- 
ther, the  law,  imposed  on  Adam,  could  be  performed  by  the 
powers  of  nature  alone,  according  to  your  view,  as  I  have  un- 
derstood it ;  therefore,  spiritual  punishment  ought  not  to  be 
its  penalty.  But  its  penalty  is  spiritual ;  therefore  it  is  un- 
just. 

I  will  not,  at  this  time,  inquire  whether  such  may  or  may 
not  be  the  consequence  of  your  Theses,  since  you  now  say  dis- 
tinctly that  a  supernatural  reward  was  prepared  for  our  first 
parents,  if  they  should  remain  in  their  original  integrity. 
Therefore,  I  claim  that  my  reasoning  is  valid,  though  the  hy- 
pothesis, on  which  it  was  based,  is  removed.  From  your  own 
statement,  indeed,  I  deduce!  an  inference  in  favor  of  my  sen- 
timent. That  which  was  prepared  for  all  men  on  condition  of 
the  obedience,  which  they  could  render  the  gift  of  divine  grace, 
bestowed  or  to  be  bestowed  on  them,  could  not  be  denied  to 
Bome  men  bj  the  sure  and  definite  decree  of  God,  except  on 
account  of  their  foreseen  disobedience  Eternal  life  was  pre- 
pared lor  all  men,  on  condition  of  that  obedience  which  they 
could  render.  Therefore,  eternal  life  could  not  be  denied  to 
some  men,  by  the  sure  and  definite  decree  of  God,  that  is^  by 
pretention,  except  on  account  of  their  foreseen  disobedience. 
Therefore,  also,  men  are  considered  by  God,  in  the  act  of 
preterition,  as  sinners ;  they  are  not,  then,  considered  in 
general. 

I  do  not  touch  the  sentiment  of  Aquinas,  except  as  it  is  ex- 
plained in  your  Theses.  I  might,  however,  require  him  to 
prove  that  God  passed  by  man,  considered  in  a  state  of  integ- 
rity, in  which  he  had,  not  only  natural,  but  also  supernatural 
endowments.  I  grant  that  supernatural  happiness  is  that  in- 
heritance of  the  children  of  God,  but  it  would  have  been  given 
to  those,  who  should  remain  in  their  j^rimitive  integrity,  though 
in  a  difierent  mode  from  that  in  which  it  is  bestowed  on  be- 
lievers in  Christ.     It  would  have  been  given  to  the  former 
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"  of  the  works  of  the  law ;"  it  is  given  to  the  latter  "  of  faith ;" 
to  the  former  the  reward  would  have  been  reckoned  not  "  of 
grace,  but  of  debt ;"  (E,om.  iv,  4),  to  the  latter,  as  believers, 
it  is  "reckoned  of  grace;"  to  the  former,  it  would  have  been 
given  by  "  the  righteousness  whicJi  is  of  the  law,"  which  saitk 
"  that  the  man  which  doeth  these  things  shall  live  by  them," 
to  the  latter  by  "  the  righteousness  of  faith,  which  speaketh  in 
this  wise,  if  thou  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart,"  &c.  (Romans 
X,  6,  9.)  We  have  already  spoken  in  reference  to  that  primi- 
tive state,  and  to  perseverance  in  it. 


NmETEENTH  PROPOSITIO^ST  OF  AEMINIUS. 

In  addition  to  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  proper  to  consider 
that,  since  predestination,  pretention,  and  reprobation,  really 
produce  no  effect  [nihil  ponantactu]  on  the  predestinate,  passed 
by,  and  reprobate,  the  subject  of  the  actual  execution,  and 
that  of  the  decree  in  the  divine  mind,  are  entirely  the  same, 
and  are  considered  in  the  same  mode.  Hence,  since  God  does 
not,  in  fact,  communicate  grace,  except  to  one  who  is  a  sinner, 
that  is,  the  grace  prepared  in  predestination,  since  he  does 
not,  in  fact,  pass  by,  does  not  condemn  or  punish  any  one, 
unless  he  is  a  sinner,  it  seems  to  follow  that  God  did  not  de- 
cree to  impart  grace,  to  pass  by,  to  reprobate  any  one,  unless 
considered  as  a  sinner. 


ANSWER   OF   JUNIUS   TO   THE   NINETEENTH   PROPOSITION. 

Before  I  treat  of  the  subject  itself,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  ambiguity  which  was  alluded  to,  in  my  answer  to 
the  second  Proposition.  In  the  whole  of  your  letter,  to  rep- 
robate is  to  damn^  and  reprohation  is  damnation.  But  in  my 
usao'e,  repi'ohation^  and  ^^reterition  or  7io7i-eIection  are  the  same. 
Hence,  that  the  subject  may  be  made  more  plain,  you  will  not 
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complain  if  I  should  substitute  the  word  damnation  for  the 
word  reprobation.  You  say  that  "  predestination,  pretention 
and  damnation,  have  no  reference  to  action  in  the  predestinate 
&c,"  that  is,  that  the  predestinate  or  elect,  the  passed  by,  and 
the  damned,  are  elected,  passed  by,  and  damned  by  God  with- 
out any  consideration  of  nuality  which  exists  in  the  individ- 
ual. I  think,  indeed,  that  the  relation  of  these  things  is  dif- 
ferent according  to  the  Scriptures.  Election  and  non-election 
have  reference  to  nothing  in  the  elect  and  the  passed-by  :  but 
damnation  supposes  sin,  in  view  of  which  the  sinner  is  damn- 
ed, otherwise  the  entire  work  of  predestination,  is  limited  to 
eternity. 

I  readily  acknowledge  that,  in  these  matters,  the  subject 
must  be  considered  in  the  same  light  whether  existing  in  fact 
or  only  in  the  mind.  For  the  elect  is  elected,  and  the  repro- 
bate is  passed  by  as  a  man  ;  he  is  damned  as  a  sinner.  He, 
who  is,  in  fact,  elected  or  passed  by  as  a  man,  is  so  elected  or 
passed  by  in  the  mind  ef  the  Deity.  He  who  is  damned  as  a 
sinner,  is  so  predamned.  Else,  the  internal  and  the  external 
acts  of  <jod  would  be  ait  variance,  which  is  never  to  be  admit- 
ted. This  being  fully  understood,  you  see,  my  brother,  that 
whatever  things  you  construct  on  this  foundation,  they  can,  in 
no  way,  be  consistent. 

Yon  say  that  "  God  does  not,  in  fact,  communicate  the  grace 
prepared  in  predestination,"  that  is,  saving  grace,  "  except  to 
one  who  is  a  sinner.  He  does  not,  in  fact,  pass  by  any  one,  un- 
less he  is  a  sinner."  If  you  affirm  this  of  saving  grace,  in  an 
absolute  and  universal  sense,  it  is  shown  to  be  false  by  the 
salvation  of  the  elect  angels,  and  the  preterition  of  others. 
Did  God  elect  and  pass  by  the  angels  as  sinners.  Origen  may 
hold  this  view.  We  hold  an  entirely  difi'erent  one.  If,  how- 
ever, you  say  that  you  are  speaking  of  grace  towards  man, 
then  it  follows,  from  this  statement,  that  the  first  man,  in  that 
primitive  integrity,  had  not  the  communication  of  saving 
grace.  This,  indeed,  I  think  that  you  will  not  affirm.  There- 
fore, this  grace  is  communicated  to  man  as  man,  though  not 
as  a  sinner,  and  not  to  man  only,  but  to  the  angels.  If  you 
say  that  it  was  communicated  to  man,  in  his  present  sinful 
14  VOL.  m. 
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character,  we  do  not  deny  it.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  it  is 
now  communicated  to  none  except  he  is  a  sinner,  since  no  one 
of  the  human  race  is  not  a  sinner.  We  readily  concede  to 
you  that  no  one  is  damned  or  punished  unless  he  is  a  sinner. 
Thus,  a  part  of  your  conclusion  is  denied,  namely,  that  which 
has  reference  to  election,  and  a  part  is  conceded,  namely,  that 
which  refers  to  damnation. 


EEPLY   OF   AKMINrcs   TO  THE   ANSWER  TO  THE   NINETEENTH 
PKOPOSniON. 

I  used  the  word  repu'dhation  in  the  sense  in  which  you  use 
it,  as  I  have  several  times  already  stated  and  proved.  I  do 
not,  however,  object  to  your  substitution,  in  its  place,  of  the 
word  damnation.  But  you  do  not  take  my  argument  in  its 
true  sense.  I  do  not,  indeed,  consider  that  the  ^predestinate^ 
the  jjassed-hyy  the  damned  are  elected,  passed  by,  damned  by 
the  Deity  without  reference  to  any  quality,  which  may  ex- 
ist in  them.  Is  it  possible  that  I  should  do  so,  when  I,  always 
and  every  where,  endeavor  to  prove  that  sin  is  a  condition  or 
quality  requisite  in  the  object  of  the  divine  decree  ?  My  real 
meaning  is  this.  Predestination,  pretention,  pre-dam nation, 
as  acts  remaining  in  the  agent,  or  as  internal  acts,  produce  no 
feeling  in  an  external  object,  but  the  execution  of  those  inter- 
nal acts,  which  consists  in  external  acts,  passes  over  to  external 
things,  and  produces  an  effect  on  them,  as  is  explained  by 
Thomas  Aquinas  (Summa  prima  quaest.  23,  artic.  2),  from 
which  passage  it  is  apparent  that,  in  the  scholastic  phraseolo- 
gy, it  is  one  thing  to  produce  an  effect  [ponere]  and  another 
thing  to  suppose  or  have  relerence  to  something  [supponere] 
in  the  elect,  the  passed-by,  the  damned.  But  if  those  inter- 
nal acts  have  no  effect  on  the  object,  then  it  follows  that  the 
object  is  the  same  in  every  respect,  and  is  considered  in  the 
same  mode  by  the  Deity,  both  in  the  act  of  decree  and  in  that 
of  execution.  Hence,  I  conclude  that,  since  it  is  certain  that 
God,  in  the  external  act,  communicates  the  grace,  which  is 
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prepared  in  predestination,  to  man,  only  as  a  sinner,  and,  in 
the  external  act,  passes  by  man  only  as  a  sinner,  and,  in  the 
external  act,  damns  man  only  as  a  sinner,  it  follows  that  God, 
in^  the  internal  act,  prepared  grace  only  for  a  sinner,  deter- 
mined to  pass  by  only  the  sinner,  and  predamned  only  the 
sinner,  that  is,  in  the  internal  acts  of  predestination,  preten- 
tion, and  predamnation,  had  reference  only  to  man  considered 
as  a  sinner. 

^  That  God  communicates  the  grace,  prepared  in  predestina- 
tion, only  to  the  sinner,  passes  by  only  the  sinner,  (concerning 
damnation,  we  agree),  is,  I  think,  most  evident.  Your  two- 
fold argument  does  not  at  all  affect  this  truth.  To  the  first 
part,  I  make  the  answer,  which  your  foresight  has  anticipated 
that  we  are  discussing,  not  the  predestination  and  reprobation 
of  angels,  but  those  of  men,  the  term  grace  being  restricted  to 
that  which  was  prepared  for  man,  in  the  act  of  predestination. 
To  the  second  part  of  your  argument,  which  charges  my 
proposition  with  absurdity,  I  reply,  that  there  is  an  ambiguity 
m  the  phrase,  saving  grace.  It  may  refer  to  that  grace  which 
is  sufficient  and  able  to  confer  salvation,  or  to  that  which  is 
efficacious,  and  does,  certainly,  and  in  fact,  bestow  salvation. 
Again,  it  may  refer  to  the  grace,  which  God  bestowed  on  man 
in  his  primitive  state,  or  to  that  which  is  now  bestowed  in 
his  sinful  state,  that,  being  made  free  in  Christ,  he  may, 
through  Him,  obtain  life  from  the  dead.  My  propositioii 
concedes  that  man  possessed  the  former  in  his  state  of  inno- 
cence, and  so  avoids  absurdity.  It  also  denies  that  he  posses- 
sed the  latter  before  the  fall,  and,  at  the  same  time,  denies 
that  this  is  absurd.  This  latter  grace,  and  not  the  former,  was 
prepared  in  predestination,  and  so  my  argument  remains  firm 
and  immovable. 

For  these  reasons,  Reverend  Sir,  I  can  not  yet  persuade 
myself  that  man,  considered  as  a  sinner  by  the  Deity,  is  not 
the  adequate  object  of  predestination,  pretention  and  predam- 
nation. 
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TWENTIETH  PROPOSITION  OF  ARMINIUS 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  sentiment  is  established  by 
the  argument  from  the  necessary  dechiration  of  the  freedom 
of  grace  and  of  the  divine  goodness.  For  though  I  might 
concede  that  the  declarati«-n  of  that  freedom  was  necessary, 
yet  I  might  siiy  that  it  is  dechired  in  the  very  creation  and 
arrangement  of  things,  and  moreover  that  it  could,  and 
indeed  ought  to  be  declared  in  another  way. 

The  argument,  from  the  necessary  declaration  of  the  divine 
justice,  has  no  more  weight  with  me,  both  because  justice  in 
God,  as  His  nature,  is  equally  directed  towards  the  whole  object 
and  all  its  parts,  unless,  there  be  some  diversity,  dependent  on 
His  will,  and  because  God  has  declared  Himself,  in  Scrip- 
ture, to  be  of  such  character  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  Him 
to  punish  the  sinner,  according  to  strict  legal  justice,  in  order 
to  the  manifestation  of  His  justice,  but  that  He  knew  another, 
more  noble,  way  for  the  revelation  of  His  own  justice.  Nor, 
does  the  argument,  deduced  trom  the  nature  of  providence, 
seem  to  have  weight,  since  it  pertains  to  providence  to  permit 
that  some  should  fail  of  the  highest  good,  and  of  a  supernatu- 
ral end,  and  that  permission,  understood  in  harmony  witli  this 
sentiment,  is  to  be  attributed  not  so  much  to  a  sustaining  and 
governing,  as  to  a  creating  providence. 


ANSWEE  OF  JUNIUS  TO  THE  TWENTIETH  PEOPOSITION. 

After  the  discussion  of  election  and  reprobation,  we  come 
in  this  place  to  the  consideration  of  the  design,  according  to 
which,  the  good  or  evil  of  an  action  is  often  to  be  decided. 
But  here  a  three-fold  design  is  presented  ;  having  reference  to 
the  divine  freedom  in  grace  and  goodness,  and  to  the  divine 
justice,  and  to  the  divine  providence.  Other  attributes,  might 
indeed,  be  considered,  but  from  these  a  decision  may  be  made 
conceriting  others.  In  reference  to  the  first  design,  you  pre- 
sent two  arguments. 
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1.  You  affirm  that  this  freedom  "  is  declared  in  the  very 
creation  and  arrangement  of  things."  You  would  infer  then, 
that  it  was  unnecessary  that  it  should  be  also  declared  in  this 
way.*  This  inference  is  denied.  For  it  was  not  sufficient 
that  such  declaration  should  be  made  in  the  creation  and 
arrangement  of  things,  if  it  should  not  be  declared  also  in 
their  progress  and  result.  JSTor,  indeed,  if  it  has  been  suffi- 
ciently declared  in  our  present  nature  and  life,  does  it  follow, 
of  consequence,  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  any  declaration 
in  the  life  of  the  future  world.  For,  on  the  contrary,  if  God 
should  have  declared  His  liberty  in  matters  of  an  inferior 
nature  only,  and  not  in  those,  which  are  superior  and  pertain 
to  the  future  world,  it  would  seem  that  He,  through  want 
either  of  knowledge  or  of  power,  had  omitted  the  more  worthy 
declaration  of  His  own  freedom.  For  the  nobler  manifesta- 
tion of  that  freedom  is  made  in  things  of  a  nobler  nature  ; 
and  that  good  is  better  and  more  noble,  the  consequences  of 
which  are  better  and  more  noble.  Who  can  believe  that  God 
lacked  either  knowledge,  power,  or  will  in  this  matter. 

2.  You  affirm  that  this  liberty  "  could,  and  indeed  ought  to 
be,  declared  in  another  way."  I  grant  it.  It  could  and  ought 
to  be,  declared  in  this,  and  in  other  modes,  as  has  been  done 
by  the  Deity.  But  if  you  use  the  phrase  another^  in  an 
exclusive  sense,  as  having  reference  to  some  particular  mode 
and  not  1;o  this  one,  it  is  denied,  and,  in  the  preceding  argu- 
ment, is  sufficiently  confuted. 

The  second  design  is,  in  like  manner,  opposed  by  two 
arguments.  Your  first  argument,  contained  in  these  words, 
"because  justice  in  God,  as  His  nature  is  equally  directed,  &c.," 
is,  in  the  very  same  sentence,  refuted  by  the  addition  of  the 
words,  "  unless  there  be  some  diversity,  dependent  on  His 
will."  For  justice  in  us  is  regarded  in  two  aspects,  as  a  habit 
and  as  an  act  proceeding  from  that  habit,  and  diffusing  itself 
first  inwardly  and  then  outwardly.  In  God,  it  is  also,  con- 
sidered in  two  modes,  as  nature,  and  as  an  act  of  nature 


*  That  is,  in  the  act  of  predestination  according  to  the  theory  under  examination. 
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through  the  will,  flowing  from  the  nature  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  (xod.  In  the  former  mode,  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
God  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  the  work  of  that  essence.  Of  the 
former,  you  rightly  affirm  that  "justice  in  God  as  nature  is 
equally  directed  towards  the  whole  object,  and  all  its  parts." 
The  phrase  "  as  nature"  is  susceptible  of  a  two-fold  reference, 
as  equivalent  either  to  ugitsp  (putfj^,  and  imply  a  similarity  of 
operation  to  that  of  nature,  (in  which  sense  I  understand  you 
to  use  it),  or  to  xa6u)g  (puffijr,  and  implying  that  the  nature  of 
God  or  His  essence  is  justice  itself.  For  since  the  essence  of 
God  is  entirely  simple,  justice,  nature,  essence,  and  His  other 
attributes  are,  in  fact,  one,  though  a  distinction  is  made  in 
them  in  our  usage.  In  reference  to  the  latter  mode  of  justice, 
the  expression  "  unless  there  be  some  diversity  dependent  on 
His  will,"  is  subjoined  most  suitably,  and  yet  with  some 
ambiguity.  For  in  the  justice  of  God,  as  His  nature,  there  is 
never  diversity,  not  even  as  the  result  of  His  will.  What  ? 
Can  a  change  in  His  essence,  in  His  own  nature  result  from 
the  will  of  God,  whose  attribute,  I  do  not  say  in  all  respects, 
yet  absolutely,  and  pertaining  to  Him  alone,  and  always,  is 
immutability  ?  But  that  justice,  which  is  the  work  of  the 
divine  essence,  emanating  from  that  will,  whether  outwardly 
or  inwardly,  may  indeed  be  diversified  in  an  infinite  number 
of  modes,  according  to  His  wisdom  and  will. 

Your  second  argument,  to  speak  in  a  few  words  and  with 
directness,  is  faulty  in  two  respects.  First,  though  your  state- 
ment is  true,  if  properly  understood,  namely,  "  God  has 
declared  Himself,  in  Scripture,  to  be  of  such  character  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  Him  to  punish  the  sinner,  according  to 
strict  legal  justice,  in  order  to  the  manifestation  of  His  jus- 
tice," since  His  justice,  in  all  respects  and  infinitely,  surpasses 
legal  justice,  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  reality  exceeds  the 
type,  and  the  substance  exceeds  the  shade.  Yet  it,  by  no 
means,  follows  from  this,  that  God  must  not  so  punish  the 
sinner  for  the  manifestation  of  His  own  justice,  or  that  it  is 
from  legal  justice  that  He  so  punishes  him.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  fullows  rather  that  God  must  so  punish  the  sinner 
for  the  manifestation  of  His  own  justice,  and  that  the  fact  of 
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such  punishment  is  dependent  on  His  justice,  which  exceeds 
and  in  a  most  excellent,  that  is,  in  a  divine  method,  surpasses 
legil  justice,  and  which,  in  His  word,  to  us,  according  to  our 
measure,  takes  the  form  of  legal  justice,  as  the  shadow  of 
that  most  excellent  justice.  There  is  no  element  of  justice, 
expressed  to  us  in  the  law,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  justice 
of  God,  and  flow  from  it  in  a  most  excellent  manner.  In  the 
law,  He  has  both  expressed  the  justice  due  from  us,  and 
shadowed  forth  His  own.  Consider  only  this,  that  God  is 
justice  in  an  absolute  sense,  or  (if  you  prefer),  that  He  is  the 
absolute  principle  and  cause  of  all  justice,  as  of  all  good,  you 
at  once  destroy  your  own  argument.  For  if  He  is,  absolutely, 
justice,  or  the  absolute  principle  and  cause  of  all  justice,  then 
He  is  the  principleof  this  justice  also,  and  the  cause  and  effector 
of  it,  as  not  only  mediately  shadowed  forth  in  the  law,  but 
also,  immediately  effected  by  His  own  work.  For  whence 
is  that  legal  justice,  if  not  from  God,  expressing  by  His  own 
infinitely  wise  will,  what  He  is,  and  what  He  does,  as  it  is  ? 
Besides,  if  God  is,  absolutely,  justice,  and  the  principle  of 
justice.  He  punishes  not  according  to  the  justice  of  the  law, 
but  according  to  Hs  own  justice,  which  the  law  adumbrates  to 
human  comprehension,  and  which  He  cannot  but  set  forth  in 
His  creatures,  both  in  the  present  and  the  future  world,  as  He 
has  declared  in  His  word. 

I  am  still  less  satisfied  with  your  second  statement,  in 
which  you  afiirm  that  "  He  knew  another,  more  noble  way 
for  the  revelation  of  His  own  justice."  God  certainly  knew 
and  thoroughly  understood  both  that  and  the  other,  and  every 
possible  way,  according  to  the  divine  mode.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary, my  brother,  that  you  should,  in  this  case,  consider  that 
God  always  contemplates  all  things,  according  to  their  indi- 
vidual relations,  and  according  to  their  relations  to  the  uni- 
verse, over  which  He  presides.  If  it  should  be  denied  that 
God,  in  respect  to  its  individual  relation,  knew  another  more 
noble  way  for  the  manifestation  of  His  justice,  how,  I  pray, 
would  you  prove  it  ?  Would  it  not,  indeed,  on  the  contrary, 
seem,  to  the  pious,  to  be  altogether  more  probable,  since  God 
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is  infinitely  wise,  that  He  most  wisely  adopted  the  noblest 
way  to  manifest  (which  is  the  work  of  the  divine  wisdom)  His 
justice,  to  His  own  glory,  to  our  instruction,  and  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  universe  ? 

Let  it,  however,  be  conceded  that  God,  since  He  has  all 
knowledge,  knew  another  more  noble  way  for  accomplishing 
this  thing,  yet  I  deny,  that  with  reference  to  the  relations  of 
the  universe  there  existed  another  more  noble  way,  in  which 
God  could  obtain  this  object,  since  it  would  have  been  better 
that  He  should  use  that  other  nobler  way.  For  it  concerns, 
the  wisdom  of  God,  that  every  variety  of  way  should  be  adopted 
in  manifesting  His  justice,  and  should  be  set  forth  before  the 
eyes  of  all  in  the  universe.  Far  example,  let  the  more  noble 
way  of  displaying  that  wonderful  justice  of  God,  be  that 
which  has  punished  and  shall  forever  punish  the  wicked  an- 
gels. Should  I  grant  this,  do  you  not  see  that  it  would  per- 
tain to  divine  wisdom  to  vary  in  this  case  also,  the  mode  of 
the  divine  justice?  This  is-  sufScient  in  reference  to  the  sec- 
ond argument. 

The  third  design,  which  has  reference  to  the  Providence  of 
God,  is  excluded  in  your  arajument,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by 
limitation,  as  it  is  called,  "since  that  permission  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted, not  so  much  to  a  sustaining  and  governing,  as  to  a  crea- 
ting Providence."  By  your  permission,  this  whole  limitation 
is  denied.  It  is  indeed  destroyed  by  the  very  definition  of  the 
terms,  without  any  argument  on  my  part.  Describe  the 
course  of  the  divine  Providence.  Its  principle,  or  first  step, 
is  called  creation^  that  is  the  production  of  existence  from  non- 
existence, [a  non  esse  ad  esse.]  Its  middle  step  is  government^ 
containing  ordination  and  sustainment.  Its  third  or  last  step 
is  consummation.  Consider,  now,  to  which  part  permission 
shall  be  ascribed.  Creation  is  an  act  of  God  alone,  the  glory 
of  which  He,  by  no  means,  communicates  to  the  creature,  for 
it  is  created,  not  creating.  In  the  act  of  creation,  existence  is 
bestowed  on  some  thing,  that  it  may  become  what  it  is  not, 
essentially,  in  nature.  By  creation,  then,  it  is  given  to  man 
that  he  should  be  a  man,  and  that  there  should  be  in  him 
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whatever  belongs  to  him  as  a  creature.    Thus  freedom  of  the 
will  was  bestowed  on  man. 

What  is  permission  ?  Not  an  act  of  God,  but  a  cessation 
of  action.  It  does  not  bestow  existence,  but  gives  to  that, 
which  already  exists,  power  over  its  own  life.  Nature  itself 
aflarms  that  creation  differs  in  kind  and  characteristic  \gemre. 
et  differentia]  from  permission.  Creation  is  not  a  part  of  or- 
dination, but  it  is  the  principle,  point,  first  term.  Perinissiorh 
belongs  to  ordination,  consequent  on  that  principle.  It  does 
not  then  pertain  to  creation. 

It  is  true,  that  freedom  of  the  will  in  man  pertains  to  crea- 
tion, but  as  an  essential  faculty,  not  as  developed  in  action  ; 
which  action,  without  doubt,  after  the  creation  of  the  faculty 
and  its  endowment  with  its  qualities,  depends  on  the  divine 
ordination,  and  that  ordination  on  providence.  I  do  not, 
indeed,  see  how  that  permission  could  be  bestowed  on  our 
first  parents  at  their  creation,  which,  in  our  case,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  ordination.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  cor- 
respondence in  both  cases.  But,  finally,  though  I  should  con- 
cede that  permission  pertains  to  creation,  this  also,  even  on 
your  authority,  would  be  the  work  of  providence,  since  you 
say  that  providence  is  creating,  as  well  as  sustaining  and  gov- 
eriiing.  Permission,  then,  by  your  consent,  belongs  to  provi- 
dence. It  belongs,  according  to  our  argument,  and,  as  I  hope, 
with  your  assent,  to  governing  or  ordaining  providence. 
Therefore,  whatever  may  be  said  concerning  the  relation  of 
providence,  permission,  by  necessary  consequence,  pertains 
to  it. 


KEPLT   or   ARMINIUS  TO   THE   ANSWER   OF  JUNIUS   TO   THE 
TWENTIETU   PROPOSITION. 

I  have  now  discussed  the  theory,  which  considers  man  as 
the  object  of  predestination  and  pretention,  either  in  a  purely 
natural  state,  or  also  with  some  supernatural  endowments,  yet 
apart  from  the  cons  deration  of  sin  as  a  condition  requisite  in 
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the  object.  And  I  think  that  I  have  proved  that  man  is  con- 
sidered by  God,  in  His  decree,  not  otherwise  than  as  a  sinner. 
I  proceed  to  answer  the  three  arguments  usually  urged  in  favor 
of  this  theory  ;  and  I  only  show  that  a  theory,  like  this,  is  not 
sustained  by  those  arguments.  It  seems,  therofore,  to  be  re- 
quisite, not  only  that  my  reasoning  should  be  refuted,  but  also 
that  the  force  of  those  arguments  should  be  established.  The 
latter  has  been  entirely  neglected  by  you.  We  will  now  con- 
sider in  what  respects  my  reasoning  has  been  invalidated. 

The  first  argument  from  the  necessary  declaration  of  the 
freedom  of  grace  and  of  the  divine  goodness,  I  answer,  first, 
by  simply  denying  that  such  necessity  exists,  and  then,  if  that 
necessity  is  conceded,  by  denying  that  mode,  which  is  preten- 
tion, such  as  is  described  in  the  theory  which  I  oppose.  This 
denial  is  confirmed,  partly  from  the  fact  that  God  has  declared 
the  liberty  of  His  own  goodness  in  the  creation  and  various 
circumstances  of  material  things ;  partly  because  he  could, 
and  indeed  must  declare  that  same  liberty  also  in  a  mode  oth- 
er than  that  of  preterition.  For  the  better  understanding  of 
these  things,  I  will  make  a  few  illustrative  remarks. 

First,  since  no  external  act  of  the  Deity  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary^, no  declaration  of  the  freedom  of  the  divine  goodness  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  For  God  is  happy  by  the  internal  and  essen- 
tial knowledge  of  Himself,  and  is  glorious  in  Himself.  Secondly, 
since,  nev^ertheless,  it  seemed  good  to  the  Deity,  to  communicate, 
by  the  free  act  of  His  will.  His  own  good,  to  the  declaration  of 
His  goodness,  it  was  suitable  that  there  should  be  a  declaration, 
not  only  of  His  goodness,  but  also  of  the  freedom  of  that  good- 
ness, that  it  might  be  manifest  that  God  communicated  good 
to  His  creatures,  not  by  any  necessity,  but  of  His  mere  will ; 
not  to  the  increase  of  His  own  good,  which  was  already  per- 
fect, but  to  the  perfection  of  JVothing,  and  of  the  beings  crea- 
ted out  of  it,  according  to  the  mode  of  communication,  adopt- 
ed by  the  internal  act  of  His  will,  both  to  the  single  parts  of 
JVothivg,  and  to  the  individual  creatures.  The  good  which 
God  purposed  to  communicate,  is  two-fold  in  respect  to  the 
subject,  on  which  He  determined  to  bestow  it,  natural  and 
supernatural.     In  the  communication  of  both,  it  was  just  that 
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He  should  declare,  not  only  His  goodness,  but  also  the  liberty 
of  His  ijoodiiess  and  grace.  In  the  communication  of  natu- 
ral good.  He  declared  the  freedom  of  His  goodness  in  the  cre- 
ation and  various  condition  of  material  things.  For  when  He 
communicated  to  that  part  of  original  nature,  which  is  purely 
nothing  or  chaos,  this  entity  and  form.  He  declared  His  own 
liberty  to  communicate  an  entity  and  form  which  should  be 
different. 

In  the  communication  of  supernatural  good.  He  manifested 
the  same  freedom,  when  He  made  a  great  part  of  His  creatures 
without  a  capacity  to  receive  supernatural  blessings,  and  made 
angels  and  men  alone  capable  of  those  blessings,  and  actu- 
ally partakers  of  some  of  them.  In  respect  to  those  blessings 
of  which  He  made  all  the  angels,  and  the  first  human  beings, 
and  in  them  all,  conditionally,  who  should  be  born  from  them, 
partakers,  there  is  no  place  for  pretention  of  this  kind,  as  this 
pertains  to  a  portion  either  of  angels  or  of  men,  but  only  for 
that  pretention,  which  has  reference  to  other  creatures,  who 
were  passed  by,  in  tha  communication  of  supernatural  bless- 
ings. But  in  the  communication  of  blessings,  of  which  He 
made  angels  and  men  not  actual  partakers,  but  only  capable, 
the  freedom  of  the  divine  goodness  and  grace  was  also  to  be 
declared,  that  it  might,  in  this  way,  be  evident  both  that  those 
things,  which  they  all  received,  were  bestowed,  and  that  those 
things,  of  which  they  were  made  capable,  would  be  bestowed 
on  angels  and  men,  not  according  to  the  excellence  of  their 
nature  and  of  merit,  but  of  grace. 

I  thus  acknowledge  and  concede  this,  but  I  deny  that  the 
mode  of  declaring  the  divine  freedom  in  the  communication 
of  these  blessings  is  the  pretention  now  under  discussion  ;  and 
I  deny  that  this  pretention  was  used  by  the  Deity  for  the  dis- 
play of  that  freedom,  and  this  was  my  meaning  when  I  said 
"  it  could  and  indeed  ought  to  be  declared  in  another  way," 
by  the  word  "another,"  excluding  that  mode  which  is  con- 
tained in  that  pretention. 

If  it  should  be  asked  in  what  other  w.iy  the  freedom  of  the 
divine  goodness  "could  and  indeed  ought  to  be  declared,"  I 
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reply  that,  in  reference  to  men,  (I  have  always  excluded  an- 
gels from  the  discussion),  it  was  possible  to  declare  that  free- 
dom, if  God  should  prescribe  the  condition  on  which  He 
would  communicate  good  ;  that  it  was  declared  by  his  eternal 
decree,  when  He  prescribed  to  man  the  condition  on  which 
he  might  obtain  eternal  life,  and  those  gifts  of  grace,  which, 
in  addition  to  what  had  already  been  bestowed,  might  hi  ne- 
cessary for  its  attainment.  I  reply  also  that  it  ought  to  be  de- 
clared in  some  other  way,  if  declared  at  all,  since  it  ought  not 
to  be  in  that  way,  for  that  one  is  in  accordance  neither  with 
the  wisdom  of  God  nor  with  His  justice,  since,  by  it,  to  crea- 
tures, capable  of  certain  blessings  from  the  divine  goodness 
and  grace,  the  same  blessings  are,  absolutely  and  apart  from 
any  condition,  denied.  Therefore,  it  ought  to  be  declared  in 
some  other  way,  and,  indeed,  in  that  way  of  which  I  have  spo- 
ken. For  God  can  not  decree  not  to  give  to  any  creature  that 
of  which  it  is  capable  and  for  which  it  was  made,  except  on 
condition  that  it  has  made  itself  incapable  of  receiving  the 
blessings  of  which  it  was  made  capable  by  its  Creator.  But 
whatever  may  be  true  in  reference  to  this,  you  should  have 
shown  in  what  manner  the  argument  from  the  freedom  of  the 
divine  goodness  and  grace  proves  the  preterition  or  non-elec- 
tion which  is  described  in  your  Theses. 

The  second  argument  is  from  the  necessary  display  of  the 
divine  justice.  I  impugn  it  in  two  ways.  That  it  may  be 
seen  how  my  reasoning  avails  against  this  argument,  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  I  design  to  assail  it,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
presented  in  your  Theses.  These  are  your  words : — (Thesis 
17.)  "  The  preparation  of  punishment  is  an  act  of  the  divine 
good-pleasure,  in  which  God  purposed,  from  eternity,  for  the 
display  of  His  grace,  to  punish  His  creatures,  who  should  not 
continue  in  their  original  integrity,"  &c.,  and  (Thesis  18) 
*'  God  prepares  punishment  for  His  creatures,  who,  sin  contra- 
ry to  His  law,  to  be  reprobated  on  account  of  sin,  according  to 
the  necessit}^  of  His  justice."  Since  repy^ohation  and  preparcb- 
t'lon  of  punishment^  which  are  here  used  as  synonymous,  are 
in  these  words  said  to  have  originated  in  "  the  necessity  of  the 
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divine  justice,"  I  wished  to  confute  it,  as,  for  two  reasons,  not 
in  harmony  with  the  truth. 

The  first  reason  is  this  ; — If  God  prepares  punishment  for 
sinners  from  the  necessity  of  His  own  justice,  then  He  pre- 
pares punishment  for  all  sinners  universally,  that  is,  by  the  de- 
cree of  predamnation.  But  the  consequent  is  false  ;  therefore, 
the  antecedent  is  also  false.  The  reasoning  is  certainly  valid. 
For,  since  justice  in  God  is  considered  as  a  natural  attribute, 
it  acts  in  the  same  manner  towards  its  whole  object  and  all  its 
parts.  Sinners  are  the  objects  of  justice  in  this  case.  There- 
fore, it  acts  equally  on  all  sinners,  that  is,  it  prepares  punish- 
ment for  all.  This  is  plainly  signified  in  the  word  "  necessi- 
ty" in  connection  with  "justice."  For,  if  He  necessarily  pre- 
pares punishment  for  sinners  or  for  those  about  to  sin.  He 
prepares  it  for  all  without  distinction,  and  that  word  added  to 
"justice"  indicates  that  justice  is  to  be  considered  as  a  natural 
attribute  in  God,  and  it  can  not,  for  the  reason  already  men- 
tioned, superintend  predanmation.  I  added,  however,  the 
qualifying  remark  "  unless  there  be  some  diversity  dependent 
on  His  will,"  my  meaning,  in  which,  was  that  it  is  dependent 
on  the  will  ot  God  whether  that  attribute  should  act  in  an  ab- 
solute manner  or  respectively  [secundum  quid],  in  reference 
to  all  sinners,  or  in  reference  only  to  some.  In  this  way  I  re- 
fute not  that  which  I  previously  said,  but  that  necessity,  which 
is  considered  as  laid  on  predamning  justice.  For  if,  by  the 
will  of  God  directing  that  justice,  it  occurs  that  God  prepares 
punishment  for  some  sinners,  and  does  not  prepare  it  for  oth- 
ers but  remits  it  to  them,  then  that  predamnation,  or  reproba- 
tion (as  it  is  here  called),  was  decreed  by  God,  not  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  His  justice. 

Let  me  more  briefly  state  this  idea.  Justice  in  God  tends  to 
the  punishment  of  sin,  as  mercy  or  grace  tends  to  its  remission, 
without  any  distinction  in  those  who  have  committed  sin.  If 
justice  should  administer  its  own  act,  all  sinners  would  be  pun- 
ished ;  if  mercy  should  administer  its  own  act,  all  sinners 
would  be  pardoned.  These  acts  could  not  be  performed  at  the 
same  time,  and,  in  this  case,  the  one  would  oppose  the  mani- 
festation of  the  other,  which  could  not  with  propriety  occur. 
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Therefore,  the  wisdom,  appointed  over  them,  for  the  direction 
of  both,  judged  that  its  own  sphere  of  action  should  be  assign- 
ed to  each.  In  accordance  with  this  decision,  the  will  of  God 
directs  His  justice  in  such  manner,  that  there  can  be  oppoitu 
nitj  for  mercy,  and  His  mercy,  that  the  honor  of  His  justice 
may  aiso,  in  the  mean  time,  be  maintained.  But  it  can  not, 
in  my  opinion,  be  affirmed  that  what  is  decreed  by  the  di- 
vine will,  was  done  by  the  necessity  either  of  justice  or  of 
mercy. 

The  second  reason  is  this.  If  God  knew  a  more  noble  way 
for  the  manifestation  of  His  justice  than  that  by  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  punishment  was  prepared  for  those  who 
should  sin,  then  the  display  of  justice,  according  to  the  law, 
was  not  necessary.  But  the  former  is  true,  therefore  the  latter 
is  also  true.  The  reasoning  is  conclusive.  If  two  ways  were 
open  for  the  illustration  of  the  divine  justice,  then  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  that  God  should  make  use  of  one  to  the 
complete  conclusion  of  the  other.  The  justice  of  God  may  be 
displayed  in  the  exaction  of  punishment  from  the  individuals 
who  have  sinned  ;  the  same  justice  may  also  be  displayed  in 
the  exaction  of  the  same  punishment  from  him,  who  has,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God,  offered  himself  as  the  pledge  and 
surety  for  those  sinners.  He  is  "  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  (John  i,  29.)  "  He  hath 
made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,"  (2  Cor.  v,  21). 
This  is  that  "  other  more  noble  and  more  excellent  way."  In 
it  there  is  a  more  vivid  display  of  the  Divine  execration  of 
sin,  than  in  that,  which  demands  punishment  from  the  sinners, 
in  their  own  persons,  both  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  infliction  of  punishment  could  be  ascribed,  by  His  enemies, 
to  the  vindictive  passion  of  the  Deity,  and  not  to  His  justice, 
alone,  which  would  be  impossible  in  the  former  case,  since  the 
punishment  is  inflicted  on  one,  who  hss  not  personally  sinned, 
and  from  the  fact  that  in  this  way,  the  inflexible  rigor  of  di- 
vine justice  is  displayed,  which  could  not  grant,  even  to  the 
intercession  of  His  Son,  the  pardon  of  sin,  unless  punishment 
had  been  inflicted  ;  according  to  which,  indeed,  that  Son  could 
not  even  intercede,  if  his  own  blood  had  not  been  shed,  and 
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atonement  had  not,  by  it,  been  made  for  sin.  I  conclude,  tben, 
that  the  disphiy  of  justice,  according  to  the  law,  was  not  neces- 
sary, and  consequently  that  punishment  was  not,  from  any 
necessity  of  the  divine  justice,  prepared  for  these,  who  should 
sin,  since  God  was  free  to  impose  on  His  own  Son,  to  be  re- 
ceived and  suffered,  their  due  punishment,  removed  from  the 
individual  sinners. 

That,  which  you  adduce  in  opposition  to  these  ideas,  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  valid.  For  God,  ot  His  own  justice, 
punishes  either  sinners  or  their  surety.  The  former  mode  of 
its  manifestation  is  according  to  the  law,  the  latter  mode 
transcends,  the  former  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  gospel.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  both  modes  were  necessary.  I  deny  it. 
The  latter,  depended  on  the  mere  good  pie  isure  of  God ;  the 
former  could  be  changed  to  it.  Otherwise  it  would  have 
been  necessary,  for  "  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission."  (Heb.  ix,  22.)  Those  things  which  are  said  con- 
cerning the  justice  of  God,  as  exceeding  the  justice  of  the 
law,  are  not  to  the  purpose  ;  for  it  was  not  my  meaning  that 
the  justice,  which  actuates  God  in  the  punishment  of  sin,  and 
by  which  He  punishes  sin,  is  legal  justice,  but  that  Ho  should 
punish  it  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  "  In  the  day  that 
thoueatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  (Gen.  ii,  17,)  and 
"  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which 
are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them."  (Gal.  iii,  10.) 
It  should  also  have  been  shown  in  this  place  how  this  argu- 
ment, from  the  necessary  display  of  the  divine  justice,  proves 
this  preparation  of  punishment. 

The  third  argument,  deduced  from  the  nature  of  providence, 
is  of  this  nature,  in  the  view  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  {summa 
prima,  qnces.  23,  act  3.)  "  To  permit  some  to  come  short  of 
the  highest  good,  pertains  to  the  providence  of  God  ;" — "  But 
to  reprobate  is  to  permit  some  to  come  short  of  the  highest 
good  ; — "  Therefore,  the  reprobation  of  some  pertains  to  the 
providence  of  God."  I  affirmed  that  this  argument  possessed 
no  weight  in  favor  of  the  theory,  which  I  now  oppose;  against 
that  which  makes  sin  a  requisite  condition  in  the  object  of 
reprobation  or  pretention.     I  proved  it  from  the  fact  that  per- 
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mission,  understood  in  accordance  with  that  theory,  is  to  be 
attributed  not  so  much  to  sustaining  and  governing  provi' 
dence,  as  to  creating  providence.  I  will  lirst  explain  my 
meaning,  and  then  show  the  force  of  that  argument. 

I  make  three  acts  of  providence — creation,  sustainment,  or 
preservation  of  the  creature,  and  its  government,  and  accord- 
ing to  those  acts,  I  say  that  providence  is  creating  ^sustaining 
and  governing^  and  I  attribute  to  each  of  these  modes  its  own 
particular  acts,  which  are  appropriate  to  each  of  them.  I  also 
say  that  there  are  some  acts,  which  so  pertain  to  one  of  these, 
as,  at  the  same  time,  to  depend  on  another  preceding  act,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  that  provi- 
dence from  which  they  proceed,  but  may  be  limited  and  de- 
termined by  the  act  of  some  preceding  providence.  These 
acts,  being  mixed  in  their  nature,  can  be  referred  both  to  this 
and  to  that  providence,  to  one  as  immediately  flowing  from  it, 
to  the  other  as  determined  by  it,  and  necessarily  dependent  on 
its  previous  act.  Such  acts  seem  to  be  attributed  not  so  justly 
to  that  providence  from  which  they  immediately  flow,  as  to 
that,  which  prescribed  their  furm  and  mode,  to  which  mode 
and  furm  that  immediate  providence  was  bound,  and  in  ref- 
erence to  those  acts  was  a  servant  to  the  other  as  principal. 

I  now  apply  these  thoughts.  The  permission,  by  which 
God  left  man  to  his  own  counsels,  pertains  immediately  to 
governing  providence,  but  it  is  government  uncontrolled,  de- 
termined by  a  preceding  act  of  creation.  For  it  could  not 
choose  between  leaving  and  not  leaving  man  to  himself,  for 
then,  that,  which  had  been  already  divinely  instituted,  would 
be  rescinded ;  it  was  bound  by  that  condition  of  creation,  by 
which  freedom  of  the  will  was  bestowed  on  man,  and  he  was 
left  to  his  own  counsel. 

This  was  my  meaning,  when  I  said  that  this  permission  per- 
tained, not  so  much  to  governing  or  sustaining,  as,  to  creating 
providence.  We  may  now  consider  the  validity  of  my  argu- 
ment in  sustaining  my  view.  We  must  here  consider  a  two- 
fold permission,  that  by  which  man  is  left  to  his  own  counsel 
and  permitted  to  sin,  and  that  by  which  the  sinner  is  left  in 
his  sins  and  permitted  finally  to  fail  of  the  highest  good. 
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The  former,  pertains  to  governing  providence  as  vt^as  said,  but 
determined  by  the  act  of  creation  ;  the  latter,  pertains  to  gov- 
erning and  uncontrolled  providence.  The  former,  pertains  to 
providence,  the  latter,  to  pretention  in  contradistinction  to 
providence.  For  all  men,  represented  in  Adam,  have  been 
left  to  themselves,  and  to  their  own  counsel,  yet  all  are  not 
reprobates  or  passed  hy.  But  all,  who  are  finally  lef  in  their 
sins,  and  given  up  to  their  own  counsel,  after  the  commission 
of  sin,  are  reprobate  and  passed  by,  and  they  who  are  passed 
by,  are  all  left  finally  in  their  sins,  and  are  permitted  to  fail  of 
the  highest  good.  l^Tow  I  grant  that,  if  by  permission  is  un- 
derstood a  final  reliction  in  sin,  the  whole  syllogism  is  sound 
and  valid,  but,  in  that  case,  it  sustains  the  theory,  which  makes 
sin  a  requisite  condition  in  the  object  of  reprobation  or  pre- 
terition.  For  that  permission  has  reference  to  sinners.  But, 
if  it  is  referred  to  the  leaving  of  men  to  their  own  choice 
before  the  commission  of  sin,  I  deny  that  reprobation  can  be 
defined  by  that  kind  of  permission.  It  is  apparent,  then, 
that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  that  syllogism  in  favor 
of  the  second  theory,  and  against  the  v  ew  which  I  advocate. 
For  the  second  theory  presents  man,  apart  from  any  reference 
to  sin,  as  the  object  of  preterition  and  reliction.  That  syllo- 
gism, however,  is  unintelligible,  if  it  does  not  refer  to  permis- 
sion and  reprobation  of  sinners.  For,  in  the  permission  by 
which  the  first  men  were  permitted  to  sin,  no  one  failed  of 
the  highest  good,  unless  there  was  also  a  dereliction  in  sin  ; 
and  reprobation  is  not  that  permission  by  which  men  were  per- 
mitted to  sm.  It  should  also  have  been  shown,  in  this  place, 
how  that  argument  from  providence  and  permission  is  adapted 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  second  theory. 

This  might  be  sufiicient  for  my  purpose,  but  I  am  disposed 
to  add  some  thoughts  concerning  providence,  in  view  of 
your  remarks  in  reference  to  it.  Far  be  it  from  me,  indeed, 
to  disapprove  them.  They,  however,  omit  the  mutual  arrange- 
ment and  connection  of  the  particular  parts  of  providence. 
I  made  the  distinction  of  providence  into  creating,  sustaining 
and  governing,  not  so  much  from  my  own  idea,  as  from  that 
of  Dr.  Francis  Gomarus,  who,  in  many  passages  of  his  wri- 
15  VOL.  m. 
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tings,  comprehends  creation  in  the  terra  providence.  In  the 
Theses  on  The 2>rovidence  of  God.,  discussed  under  his  direc- 
tion as  the  presiding  professor,  by  Hadrian  CorueHus  Di'Ogius, 
in  tliu  year  1596,  it  is  said  (Tljesis  nine)  "  Tlie  parts  of  this 
execution"  (that,  by  which  Gud  executes  the  decree  of  pnjvi- 
dencc)  "  are  two,  creation  and  government,  &c.,  under  which 
govei'unient  are  comprehended  continuation,  and  preservation, 
and  le>:;itinaate  ordination."  {Llbro  de  providentia  Del,  cap. 
1,  ex  Cicerone)  "  I  affirm,  then,  that  the  world  and  all  its  parts 
were  constituted  at  the  beginning,  and  are  administered 
through  all  time  by  the  providence  of  God."  {Ex  Lactantld) 
"  There  is,  then,  a  providence,  by  the  force  and  energy  of 
which,  all  things,  which  we  see,  were  made,  and  are  ruled." 
{EJufidem,  libra  7)  "That  execution  is  distributed  into  the 
creation  and  the  government  of  this  world.  The  parts  of  this 
govern ujent  are  two,  the  preservation  and  ordination  of  the 
world,  thus  constituted." 

Your  view  is  also  the  same,  as  presented  in  your  disputa- 
tion On  tJie  providence  of  Gro^i,  discussed  in  the  year  l;"i98, 
foi",  in  the  tirst  Thesis,  are  these  words  :  "  The  word  providence., 
taken  in  a  wider  sense,  embraces  the  eternal  decree  ot  crea- 
tion, government,  and  ordination,  and  its  execution."  I  am 
not  very  solicitous  in  reference  to  the  distinction  of  these 
words,  government,  preservation,  ordination  ;  whether  gov- 
ernment embraces  both  preservation  and  ordination,  or  only 
the  latter,  and  there  is  a  contradistinction  between  it  and  the 
former. 

As  to  the  arrangement  and  mutual  connection  of  those 
parts,  I  affirm  that  it  is  possible  that  the  act  of  the  latter 
should  depend  on  some  act  of  the  former,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  act  of  the  latter  should  be  determined  to  one  di- 
rection by  the  former.  I  showed  this  in  the  example  of  the 
perioission,  by  which  God  left  man  to  his  own  counsel. 
That  act  originated  in  the  government  of  God,  or  in  His  gov- 
erning providence,  but  it  was  determined  by  His  creating 
providence,  which  made  man  free  and  self  controlling,  so  far 
as  pertained  to  that  freedom,  but,  in  other  respects,  responsi- 
ble to  the  law  of  God.    I  here  do  no  injustice  to  the  provi- 
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dence  of  God,  nor  do  I  deny  to  Ilim  universal  liberty  in  His 
own  actioi.  I  acknowledge  that  the  providence  of  God  is 
absolutely  free.  In  the  creation  of  man,  He  acted  freely  ;  in 
bestowing  free  will  on  man.  He  acted  freely.  But,  if  one  ac- 
tion of  the  Deity,  through  the  providence  of  God  itself,  be 
supposed,  the  necessity  of  another  act  of  the  divine  provi- 
dence can  be  deduced  from  it,  which  necessity  is  dependent 
on  the  free  dispensation  of  the  antecedent  act  of  providence. 

I  will  present  another  example,  by  which  the  same  may  be 
demonstrated.  God  has  created  angels  with  this  condition, 
that  they,  who  should  not  continue  in  their  original  innocence, 
should  be  punished  forever  without  pardon.  Some  sinned. 
God,  in  the  act  of  his  governing  providence,  inflicted  punish- 
ment on  them  by  an  act  determined  by  previous  creation,  so 
that,  if  He  did  not  wish  to  change  that  which  was  established 
in  creation,  He  could  not  remit  their  punishment.  This  was 
my  meaning  in  what  E  presented  in  answer  to  the  third  argu- 
ment, which  you  do  not  refute,  even  though  it  be  conceded 
that  permission  pertains  to  governing  or  ordaining  providence, 
which  I  freely  concede  to  you  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have 
explained  it.  Il  should  have  been  proved  that  the  permission, 
by  which  man  was  left  to  his  own  control,  pertains  to  repro- 
bation or  pretention,  or  that  the  permission,  by  which  he  was 
permitted  to  fail  of  the  highest  good,  has  place  in  reference  to 
man,  not  a  sinner,  or  considered  as  a  sinner.  Hence,  also, 
those  words  of  Thomas  Aquinas  {prima  sum,  quaes.  23,  art. 
3,  in  respons.  generali),  "  For  as  predestination  includes  the 
purpose  to  bestow  grace  and  glory,  so  reprobation  includes  the 
purpose  to  permit  some  to  fall  into  transgression,  and  to  inflict 
the  punishment  of  damnation  for  that  transgression,"  if  dili- 
gently examined,  are  not  accurately  true.  For  the  purpose 
to  ])ermit  some  to  fall  into  transgression,  does  not  belong  to 
reprobation,  since  God  permitted  all  men  to  fall  into  trans- 
gression. 

This  is  also  susceptible  of  proof  from  the  acts  which  he  at- 
tributes to  predestination.  The  purpose  of  bestowing  grace 
and  glory  is  attributed  to  predestination.  What  grace  ?  Tliat 
by  which  some  are  not  permitted  to  fall  into  transgression. 
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but  are  preserved  in  their  original  state  of  integrity  ?  Bj  no 
means  ;  but  that  grace  by  which  some  are  delivered  from  that 
sin  into  which  all  were  permitted  to  fall.  The  act  of  reproba- 
tion, then,  should  have  been  directly  opposed  to  that  act  of 
predestination.  But  that  is  a  permission  to  remain  in  sin,  or 
an  abandonment  in  sin,  which  is  a  negative  act,  and  a  pur- 
pose to  inflict  punishment  for  the  sin,  which  is  an  affirmative 
act.  The  former  is  the  opposite  of  grace,  the  latter,  of  glory. 
But  it  is  not  strange  that  a  man  who  has  written  so  many 
most  erudite  volumes,  should  not  have  been  able  to  examine 
accurately  each  and  every  subject. 


TWENTY-FIEST  PROPOSITION  OF  ARMINIUS. 

In  a  comparison  of  these  two  theories,  the  latter  seems  not 
more  probable  than  the  former,  since  it  involves  the  same  ab- 
surd consequence.  This  I  will  briefly  prove.  In  the  former 
theory,  the  following  order  may  be  observed.  God  decreed 
to  illustrate  His  own  glory  by  mercy  and  punitive  justice. 
He  could  not  effect  this  without  the  introduction  of  sin. 
Hence,  sin  must,  of  necessity,  and  with  certainty,  have  been 
committed.  It  could  only  be  committed  by  him  who,  being  ac- 
countable to  the  law,  was  able  to  fulfill  its  requirements,  but  it 
could  not  be  committed,  of  necessity  and  with  certainty,  by  a 
free  and  contingent  cause,  (which  could  commit  sin  or  refrain 
from  it,)  if  it  was  not  circumscribed  and  determined  by  a  more 
powerful  agent,  surely  and  with  certainty  moving  or  impelling 
the  cause,  in  its  own  nature,  free  and  contingent,  to  the  act 
of  sin,  or  else  withholding  or  withdrawing  that  which  waa 
necessary  to  the  avoidance  of  sin,  on  which  conditions  the  ne- 
cessity and  certain  existence  of  sin,  committed  by  the  crea- 
ture, depend.  The  chief  advocates  of  the  first  theory  disap- 
prove of  the  former  mode  of  action  in  the  more  powerful 
agent  (that  which  moves  and  impels),  and  incline  to  the  latter 
mode  (that  which  withholds  or  withdraws).  This  mode  is  also 
stated  in  the  second  theory.    For  the  creature,  left  to  his  own 
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nature,  necessarilj  sins,  if  a  law  is  imposed  upon  him,  which 
can  not  be  observed  bj  the  natural  powers  alone.  God  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  creature  in  his  natural  state.  He,  there- 
fore, determined  also  that  the  creature  should  sin,  since  that 
was  the  necessary  sequence.  But  the  reason  of  that  determi- 
nation can  not  be  given,  if  it  is  not  that  which  is  proposed  iu 
the  former  theory.  Indeed  the  former  theory  seems  even 
more  probable  than  the  latter. 


ANSWER  OF   JUNIUS  TO  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  PROPOSITION. 

We  have  previously  shown  that  those,  which  are  called  two 
theories,  are  not,  in  fact  or  substance,  two,  but  differ  only  in 
their  relations  [secundum  quid]  and  mode  of  explanations  ; 
that  there  is,  therefore,  one,  I  say  not  jprdbable^  but  true 
theory,  founded  on  the  truth  of  God,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures.  We  '  ave,  also,  in  the  appropriate  place,  shown 
that  the  charge  of  absurdity  which  is  made  against  this  theory 
is  futile.  Since,  however,  this  objection  is  repeated,  we  may 
also  briefly  repeat  in  what  respects  and  on  what  grounds  we 
demur  to  it.  The  first  position — "  God  decreed  to  illustrate 
His  own  glory  by  mercy  and  punitive  justice,"  w©  have,  in 
answer  to  the  third  proposition,  shown  to  be  expressed  in  too 
narrow  terms. 

The  second,  "  He  could  not  effect  this  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  sin,"  we  thus  proved  to  be  an  erroneous  statement ;  for 
if  the  creature  had  remained  righteous,  there  would  have  been 
an  opportunity  for  mercy  and  justice,  though  the  latter  would 
not  have  been  punitive  in  its  character.  Punitive  justice, 
even,  might  have  been  displayed  in  respect  to  those  things, 
which  were  unsuitable,  on  account,  not  of  guilt,  but  of  impru- 
dence, for  any  just  person  is  liable  to  this  without  sin  or  guilt. 

In  the  third  place,  we  deny  that  "  sin  must  of  necessity  have 
been  committed,"  as  dependent  on  the  energy  of  a  cause, 
universally  or  in  some  measure,  efficient.  That  it  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  committed,  we  acknowledge,  since  it  existed 
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certainly  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  Jcnoioledge^  not  as  a 
cause  of  sin.  If,  then,  the  word  certainly  is  explanatory  of 
the  word  necessarily ^  and  the  latter  word  means  no  more  than 
the  former,  we  assent  to  its  use ;  but  if  otherwise,  we  deny  the 
latter  (necessity),  and  assent  to  the  former  (certainty).  Tlie 
first  man  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  committing  sin, 
either  from  an  internal,  or  an  external  cause.  lie  did  it  of 
his  own  free-will,  not  of  any  necessity.  Again,  this  conclu- 
sion is  not  valid,  since  it  is  deduced  from  incomplete  and 
erroneous  antecedents,  as  we  have  just  shown.  Therefore, 
it  is  true,  that  sin  could  have  been  committed  with  cer- 
tainty, by  a  free  and  contingent  cause,  which  sinned  (as  was 
the  case  in  the  will  of  devils  and  of  men),  and  could  have 
been  avoided  with  certainty  by  a  free  and  contingent  cause, 
which  did  not  sin,  (as  in  the  case  of  the  good  and  elect 
angels),  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  false,  that  it  could  have 
been  committed  of  necessity,  if  you  refer  to  the  necessity 
of  any  sufficient  cause,  that  is,  an  external  and  internal  cause, 
for  the  will  was  the  cause  or  rather  the  principle — the  attri- 
bute of  which  is  freedom — at  that  time  free  from  all  necessity, 
now  bound  by  its  own  necessity,  but  nevertheless  free,  and 
thus  producing  contingent,  not  absolutely  necessary  eftects, 
as  is  the  case  in  nature. 

When  it  is  said  that  it  cou'd  have  hcen  committed  necessa- 
rily^ there  is  an  opposition  in  terms.  For  the  word  "could" 
\j)osse\  which  in  this  sentence  is  used  in  its  legal  sense,  sup- 
poses contingency^  to  which  the  adverb  necessarily  is 
directly  opposed. 

In  the  fourth  place,  two  conditions,  are  presented  for  the 
existence  of  sin,  neither  of  which  is  probable.  The  former 
is  that  "  sin  could  not  be  committed  by  a  contingent 
cause,  if  it  was  not  circumscribed  and  determined  by  a 
more  powerful  agent,  surely  and  with  certainty,  moving  or 
impelling  the  cause,  in  its  own  nature,  free  and  contingent  to 
the  act  of  sin."  This  condition  is  denied ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  contrary  to  nature,  which  per  se  can  do  or  not  do  ; 
otherwise  it  indeed  has  no  power.  Reference  may,  perhaps, 
be  made  to  partial  power.    This,  certainly,  is  inapplicable 
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to  the  human  will,  for  it  is  a  principle  of  action,  and  no  wise 
man  would  ever  place  principles  of  action  among  partial 
powers.  Again,  if  it  is  limited  and  determined  by  a  more 
powerful  agent,  that  agent  must  hold  the  relation  of  principle 
or  cause.  If  the  latter,  the  will  must  cease  to  be  a  principle, 
for  principle  pertains  to  the  cause,  it  does  not  originate  in  the 
cause,  of  which  it  is  the  principle ;  the  same  thing  can  not 
at  the  same  time,  be  the  cause  and  the  effect  ot  itself.  If  the 
former  is  true,  and  the  will  is  determined  by  a  superior  prin- 
ciple, there  is  this  difficulty,  that  no  superior  principle  so  acts 
on  an  inferior  one  as  to  take  away  its  peculiar  mode  of  action, 
as  "we  have  before  quoted  from  Augustine.  But  freedom  is 
the  peculiar  mode  of  the  will,  and  its  appropriate  adjunct  is 
contingency,  since  it  is  freely  ^er  se  inclinable  in  this  or  that 
direction.  Besides,  if  it  is  "  circumscribed  and  determined  by 
a  more  powerful  agent,"  that  agent,  either  acts  efficiently  in 
each  particular  case,  or  ordains  generally  according  to  an 
established  order  in  the  universe.  We  have  before,  in  answer 
to  the  sixth  proposition,  admitted  that  such  an  ordination  oc- 
curred. You  say  that  it  is  affirined  that  the  will  is  determined 
by  an  agent,  absolutely  efficient  in  particular  cases.  I  deny 
that  this  can,  with  propriety,  be  attributed  to  our  writers,  whom 
it  is  unjust  to  charge  so  abruptly  with  that  sentiment,  if  some 
of  their  expressions  seem  to  savor  of  this,  since  it  is  contrary 
to  their  view,  as  they  explain  themselves  in  other  passages.  I 
will  not  argue  this  point  further,  but  repeat  the  simple  denial 
that  it  can  be  absolutely  eifected  by  a  more  powerful  agent, 
operating  efficiently,  that  a  principle  and  contingent  cause 
should  sin.  Here,  my  brother,  you  present  two  modes,  one 
efficient,  the  other  deficient,  yet  each,  in  its  own  way,  effi- 
cient. For  that  which  acts  efficiently,  is  present  with  the 
work,  and  effiicts  it ;  that,  which  is  deficient,  abstains  from  the 
work,  and  in  itself  eftects  that  abstinence.  You  refer  to  the 
former  mode  m  these  words,  "  by  a  more  powerful  agent, 
surely  and  with  certainty  moving  or  impelling  the  cause  in  its 
own  nature,  free  and  contingent,  to  the  act  of  sin."  This  we 
deny,  and  yuu.  indeed,  acknowledge  that  it  is  denied  by  our 
writers. 
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Let  us,  then,  consider  the  other  mode  which  you  express,  in 
these  words,  "  or  else  withholding  or  withdrawing  that  which 
was  necessary  to  the  avoidance  of  sin,  on  which  conditions  the 
necessity  and  certain  existence  of  sin,  committed  by  the  crea- 
ture, depend."  Here,  also,  the  mode  is  two-fold,  namely,  that  the 
"  more  powerful  agent"  withholds  that  which  is  necessary  to 
the  cause,  if  it  is  absent,  and  removes  it  if  it  is  present ; 
either  of  which  would  be  a  cause  for  the  production  of  sin. 
Here  three  things  are  to  be  considered,  the  necessity  of  the 
avoidance  of  sin ; — the  withholding  or  even  the  removal  of 
what  is  necessary  ; — and  the  consequence.  Concerning  thefirst, 
it  may  be  observed  that  every  sin,  that  is,  every  inordinate 
act  contrary  to  law,  whether  it  is  regarded  in  a  universal  or 
particular  relation,  is  a  habit  or  act  of  the  individual,  for 
genera  or  species  do  not  act  per  se.  It  is,  therefore,  primarily 
and  per  se  inordinate  in  the  individual  agent,  and  pertains,  in 
a,  secondary  sense,  to  that  which  is  common  and  universal. 
Indeed,  it  does  not  at  all  concern  the  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse that  sin  should  be  prevented,  not  only  because  sin  could 
not  disturb  the  relations  of  the  universe,  and  the  Kuler  of  the 
universe  maintains  its  order,  but  also,  because  sin  might,  inci- 
dentally, be  of  advantage  even  to  the  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  illustrate  the  wisdom,  goodness,  grace,  mercy, 
justice,  patience,  power,  and  all  the  beneficent  attributes  of 
the  Ruler  of  the  universe.  It  was,  then,  plainly  not  neces- 
sary, in  the  abstract,  to  the  constitution  of  the  universe  that 
sin  should  be  avoided,  and,  therefore,  nothing  was  necessary 
for  the  avoidance  of  sin.  If  it  had  been  necessary  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  universe,  God  would  have  provided  for  it,  in 
the  most  complete  manner,  as  Augustine  {Enchiridio  ad 
Laurentiurti)  proves. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  constitution  of 
the  individual  agent.  It  is  true  that  if  we  regard  the  good  of 
the  individual  only,  the  avoidance  of  sin  seems  to  be 
necessary.  But  since  the  common  good  of  the  universe  must 
be  preferred  to  the  good  of  the  individual,  and  even  sin  itself, 
though  incidentally,  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  universe,  and  sin  is  committed  only  by  the  Individ- 
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nal,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  constitution  of  the  universe 
does  not  allow  the  assertion  that  it  is  necessary  that  sin  should 
not  occur.  If,  however,  the  creature  knows  that  it  is  necessa- 
ry, not  for  the  universe,  but  for  himself,  that  he  should  not 
commit  sin,  the  prevention  of  sin  must  be  sought,  neither  from 
the  universe,  nor  from  its  ruler,  but  from  the  individual  agent, 
especially  when  the  ruler  of  the  universe  bestowed  on  that 
same  agent  the  unrestrained  power  to  sin  or  not  to  sin,  public- 
ly and  in  the  very  condition  of  his  nature,  and  when  He  made 
him  the  master  of  his  own  course,  informed  him  of  his  power 
in  that  respect,  and  most  carefully  admonished  him  of  the  ne- 
cessary result  of  his  conduct  in  view  of  his  individual  end, 
with  the  addition,  even,  of  threatening.  What  then?  Should 
God  resume  that  which  He  had  bestowed.  That  would  have 
been  the  act  of  an  imprudent,  inconstant  or  impotent  being, 
neither  of  which  qualities  can  be  attributed  to  the  Deity. 
Should  He  not  have  made  the  original  bestowment  ?  In  that 
case  Ue  would  not  have  displayed  all  the  modes  of  His  own 
wisdom,  and  man  would  have  desired  that,  which  had  not 
been  bestowed  upon  him,  for  he  desired  that  which  was  far 
higher,  and  indeed  impossible — to  be  like  God.  If  we  have 
suitably  considered  these  points,  which  Tertullian  discussed  at 
length  in  his  second  book  against  Marcion,  we  see,  at  once, 
that  it  was  necessary,  neither  to  the  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse nor  to  the  relations  of  the  individual  agent,  that  sin 
should  be  prevented  b}'^  an  external  influence,  since  man  him- 
self possessed,  within  his  own  power,  the  means  of  preventing 
it,  and  had  in  the  strongest  possible  mode,  received  from  the 
Deity,  the  knowledge  of  the  necessity  exis^^ing  in  his  case  in 
view  of  his  end.  God  infused  into  him  the  principle  of  free- 
dom. We,  fo!*sooth,  wise  in  view  of  the  result,  judge  that 
that  this  was  badly  done  by  the  Lord,  that  it  would  have  been 
better  that  He  had  not  infused  that  ])rinciple,  or,  at  least, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  restrained  that 
freedom. 

Concerning  the  second,  we  have  shown  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary that  sin  should  be  prevented.  It  belonged  to  man  to 
avoid  it,  not  to  another  being  to  prevent  man.    This  being 
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proved,  we  need  not  refer  to  the  withholding  and  the  removal 
of  thiit  which  was  necessary  for  the  avoidance  of  sin.  But  that 
the  truth  may  be  presented,  we  remark,  further,  that  it  did  not 
pertain  to  the  Deity  to  bestow  that,  which  was  necessary  to 
the  avoidance  of  sin,  in  that  particular  act  of  Adam  ;  first, 
because  He  had  already  bestowed  it ;  secondly,  because  He 
could  not  bestow  it,  unless  He  should  resume  what  He  had 
already  bestowed.  That  He  had  already  bestowed  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  gilt  of  the  free-will  to  man,  which  was  a  princi- 
ple, in  the  highest  sense,  free,  and  sufficient  for  either  course, 
either  for  the  commission  or  the  avoidance  of  that  sin.  Nor, 
indeed,  could  He  bestow  any  other  hindrance,  unless  He 
should  resume  that  which  He  had  already  bestowed ;  for  that  was 
a  natural  principle,  namely,  the  free-will,  constituted,  by  the 
Deity,  without  any  exception  or  modification,  the  pure  and 
absolute  mistress  in  natural  things.  If  He  had  prevented  it, 
either  the  will  must  have  wholly  ceased  to  be  a  principle  of 
action,  or,  in  that  particular  act,  the  condition  of  that  princi- 
ple, which  God  had  given  to  man  by  nature,  and  which  He 
had,  in  that  very  act,  pledged  to  keep  unviolated  by  Himself, 
woukl  have  been  violated.  AVhy  should  God  use  such  pre- 
caution with  the  man  to  whom  He  had  given  full  power  over 
himself,  and  whom  He  had  already  cautioned  by  an  admoni- 
tory precept.  Then,  you  will  say.  He  should,  at  least,  not 
have  withdrawn  that  which  He  had  bestowed  ;  for  He  be- 
stowed grace,  and  then  withdrew  it.  I  deny  that  He  withdrew 
any  thing,  previously  bestowed,  except  on  account  of  sin, 
when  man  rejected  it.  Grace,  that  is,  the  gift  of  grace,  had 
been  bestowed  on  man  for  the  work  of  grace,  that  is,  according 
to  which  nature  was  ordained  to^supernatural  glory.  For  the 
work  of  nature.  He  bestowed,  i\ot  grace,  but  nature  and  the 
will.  It  was  the  office  of  nature  that  the  man  should  eat  or 
not  eat ;  it  was  the  ofhce  of  the  will,  according  to  the  com- 
mand of  God,  that  he  should  not  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit. 
This  was  purely  and  merely  the  office  of  the  will,  to  which  it 
was  not  necessary  that  grace  should  be  added,  since  it  was 
bestowed  in  reference  to  things  of  a  gracious,  not  of  a  natural 
character. 
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Concerning  the  third,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  remark 
*' on  which  conditions  the  necessity  and  certain  existence  of 
sin,  committed  by  the  creature,  depend,"  is  wholly  erroneous 
in  reference  to  the  act  of  Adam.  For  Adam  was  under  no  ne- 
cessity, from  any  source,  of  connnitting  sin  ;  he  was  endowed 
with  pure  freedom,  as  we  have  now,  and  frequently  at  other 
times,  affirmed.  Indeed  that  assertion  is  not  absolutely  and 
properly  true  in  the  present  condition  of  the  human  race. 
For,  on  the  will  of  the  creature,  that  is,  on  our  will,  depends 
the  necessity  of  the  commission  of  sin,  which  necessity  the  in- 
finitely wise  will  of  God  permits  and  ordains ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  necessity  of  the  non-commission  of  sin,  by  the 
communication  of  grace,  depends  on  that  infinitely  wise  M'ill 
of  God.  It  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  the  necessity  of  the 
commission  of  sin  depends  on  the  will  of  God,  withholding 
or  withdrawing  His  grace.  Yet  that  statement,  in  a  certain 
sense,  may  be  allowed. 

In  the  fifth  place,  we  admit  your  proposition  "  the  creature, 
left  to  liis  own  nature,  necessarily  sins,  if  a  law  is  imposed  on 
him,  which  cannot  be  observed  by  the  natural  powers  alone." 
But  that  particular  law,  imposed  on  Adam,  was  observable  by 
the  natural  powers  alone,  as  we  have  proved  in  answer  to  the 
fourteenth  and  sixteenth  propositions.  This  whole  argument, 
therefore,  and  whatever  depends  on  it,  is  destroyed.  Adam 
was  prepared,  by  nature  and  grace,  for  the  observance  of  nat- 
ural law.  He  was  prepared  for  the  observance  of  this  particu- 
lar command,  because  the  requisition  was  only  of  a  natural 
character,  and  of  the  utmost  facility. 

Your  assumption  is  ambiguous  and  improper.  The  proper 
form  would  be  "  God  placed  the  creature  in  his  natural  state." 
It  is  improperly  affirmed  that  He  "  determined  to  leave  the 
creature,  &c."  Man  left  God,  before  God  left  man,  as  we 
have  before  shown.  The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  false.  Your 
assumption  is  ambiguous  on  account  of  the  various  use  of  the 
verb,  statuit^  which  is  used  in  this  place.  We  referred  to  that 
ambiguity  in  our  answer  to  the  sixth  proposition. 

Finally,  it  is  unsuitably  affirmed  that  "  the  former  theory 
seems  more  probable  than  the  latter."     Since  in  fact  or  sub- 
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Btance  and  in  their  relation  they  are  but  one  theory,  differing 
only  in  the  mode  of  discussion  and  language.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, see  wherein  one  is  more  probable  than  the  other. 


REPLY  OF  ARMINIUS   TO  THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  TWENTY-FIRST 
PROPOSITION. 

The  respects,  in  which  those  theories  differ,  have  been  al- 
ready stated  in  the  reply  to  your  answer  to  the  first  proposi- 
tion. We  now  inquire  whether  the  first  or  the  second  theory 
is  founded  on  the  truth  of  God  and  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. I  have  already  showed  that  the  absurdity,  which  I  al- 
leged against  the  first  theory,  is  its  necessary  consequence. 
You  have  not  v  indicated  it,  as  it  is  explained  by  those  authors, 
from  that  charge,  but  have  explained  it  differently  from  the 
view  of  its  authors,  and  have  proved  that,  so  explained,  it  can 
be,  in  various  ways,  defended  from  the  allegation  of  absurdity, 
but  this  is  irrelevant  to  our  present  discussion.  There  has 
never  been  any  question  between  us  concerning  that  theory, 
explained,  as  you  think  that  it  ought  to  be  explained.  In  this 
proposition,  however,  I  do  not  repeat  this  allegation,  but 
show  that  the  second  theory  is  liable  to  the  same  objection, 
and  prove  it  by  a  comparison  of  the  first  and  second  theories. 
This  is  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  twenty  first  proposition.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  that  we  consider,  J?/-,?/,  the  grounds 
of  the  correct  and  deserved  allegation  of  absurdity  against  the 
first  theory ;  secondly,  the  same  allegation  against  the  sec- 
ond theory,  and,  at  the  same  time,  what  you  have  said  in  de- 
fence of  both. 

As  to  the  first  theory,  I  will  show  by  certain  syllogisms, 
that  it  is  a  legitimate  inference  from  it  that  God  is  the  author 
of  sin.    Then  I  will  examine  what  you  say  in  its  behalf. 

The  declaration  of  mercy,  saving  from  actual  misery,  and  of  jus- 
tice, punishing  sin  is  necessary,  according  to  the  decree  of  God ; 
— But  such  mercy  and  justice  cannot  be  declared  without  the 
existence  of  sin  and  misery  ; — Therefore,  the  existence  of  sin 
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and  misery  is  necessary  from  the  decree  of  God,  or — there- 
fore, sin  must  necessarily  be  committed  from  the  decree  of 
God.  All  the  points  of  this  syllogism  are  taken  from  the  first 
theory,  rightly  understood  according  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
authors  themselves,  as  I  proved  in  my  reply  to  your  answers 
to  propositions  third  and  sixth. 

Again  ; — Sin  cannot  be  committed  necessarily  by  a  free  and 
contingent  cause,  unless  it  be  circumscribed  and  determined 
by  a  more  powerful  cause,  which  it  can  not  resist ; — But  the 
will  of  man  is  a  free  and  contingent  cause  ; — Therefore,  sin 
cannot  be  necessarily  committed  by  the  will  of  man  (which 
must  be  the  proximate  cause  of  sin,)  unless  it  be  circumscribed 
and  determined  by  a  more  powerful  cause  which  it  cannot  re- 
sist.    I  add,  that  the  mode  of  that  determination  is  two-fold. 

Lastly  ; — the  cause,  which  determines  the  will,  in  its  own 
nature  free  and  contingent,  to  the  commission  of  sin,  is,  by 
that  determination,  the  cause  of  sin  ; — But,  according  to  the 
first  theory,  God  is  the  cause,  which  determines  the  will 
to  the  necessary  commission  of  sin ; — Therefore,  God  is,  by 
that  determination,  the  cause  of  sin. 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  those  things  which  you  adduce  in 
apology  and  defence  of  that  first  theory.  First,  you  aflirm 
that  "  the  first  position,  '  God  decreed  to  illustrate  His  own 
glory  by  mercy  and  punitive  justice,'  we  have,  in  answer  to 
the  third  proposition,  shown  to  be  expressed  in  too  narrow 
terms."  I  reply  that  the  question  is  not  whether  the  position 
is  true  or  false,  or  whether  it  is  expressed  in  too  wide  or  too 
narrow  terms,  but  whether  it  is  assumed  by  those  against 
whose  theory  I  have  alleged  absurdity,  as  its  consequence. 
And  1  showed  in  my  reply  to  that  answer  that  they,  in  so 
many  words,  assume  this  position. 

In  the  second  place,  you  say  that  "  the  second, — '  He  could 
not  effect  this  without  the  introduction  of  sin'  we  thus  proved 
to  be  an  erroneous  statement."  I  reply,  that  it  is  not  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  statement  is  erroneous  or  not,  but  whether  it  is 
made  by  those,  whose  theory  I  charge  with  absurdity.  That 
they  do  assert  this,  and  in  plain  language,  I  proved  in  the  re- 
ply just  mentioned.    The  error  is,  then,  to  be  charged  on  them, 
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not  on  me.  Their  assertion,  however,  is  true,  that  "  mercy 
and  justice — as  understood  by  them — could  only  be  declared 
by  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world."  For  sin  is  the  formal 
cause  in  the  object  of  that  justice,  and  of  that  mercy,  as  hav- 
ing consequent  misery,  as  its  adjunct. 

In  the  third  place  you  "  deny  that  '  sin  must,  of  necessity  and 
with  certainty,  have  been  committed.' "  This  is  not  the  point 
in  controversy.  For  I,  also,  admit  that  it  is  not  true  that  sin 
must  necessarily  be  committed,  and  affirm  that  they,  who 
take  the  opposite  ground,  blaspheme  the  goodness  and  justice 
of  God,  though  I  grant  that  the  advocates  of  this  theory  do 
not  perceive  this  consequence,  and  the  concession  is  due  to 
them,  tliat  in  other  places  they  teach  that  which  is  precisely 
the  contrary.  But  if  those  two  premises  are  granted,  I  affirm 
that  it  is  a  legitimate  consequence  that  sin  must  of  necessity 
have  been  committed.  You  concede  that  it  "  must  certainly 
have  been  committed,"  but  "  certainly"  in  the  knowledge  of 
God,  not  "certainly"  in  the  relation  of  the  divine  decree, 
which  is  dependent  on  the  will  of  God,  with  foreknowledge, 
as  its  antecedent.  Those  authors  of  the  first  theory,  of  whom 
I  have  spoken,  say  that  sin  "  must  have  been  committed  cer- 
tainly and  necessarily  in  the  relation  of  the  decree,  and  that 
it  could  only  have  been  a  subject  of  certain  foreknowledge, 
because  it  was  decreed  and  ordained  by  God  to  be  committed." 
But  I  denied  and  still  deny  that  sin  could  necessarily  have 
been  committed  by  a  free  and  contingent  cause.  The  cause 
of  a  necessary  effect  is  necessary,  that  of  a  contingent  efi^ect 
is  contingent.  But  the  will  of  man  is  a  free  and  contingent 
cause.  Sin,  therefore,  could  not  liave  been  committed  neces- 
sarily by  it. 

The  "  opposition  in  terms"  is  in  your  words,  not  in  mine. 
I  did  not  say  that  sin  "  could  have  been  committed  necessa- 
rily" but  that  it  "  could  not  have  been  committed  necessarily." 
There  is  here  no  contradiction  in  terms,  as  will  be  evident  by 
an  examination  of  the  statement  in  the  following  form  ; — It 
could  not  occur  that  sin  should  be  committed  necessarily  by  a 
free  and  contingent  cause.  Is  it  an  absurd  statement  that  it 
can  occur  that  a  necessary  cause  should  produce  a  necessary 
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effect,  or  its  effect  necessarily  ?  Indeed  it  ranst  occur.  I 
admit  that  the  distinction  which  you  make  between  the  words 
certainly  and  necessarily^  is  founded  in  truth  ;  certainty  per- 
tains to  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  the  necessity  of  an  event,  to 
the  will  and  decree  of  God.  If  this  distinction  had  been  cor- 
rectly observed  by  many,  it  might  serve  greatly  to  the  solu- 
tion of  many  grave  questions  connected  with  this  matter  ;  this 
you  have  illustrated,  in  a  vqy^  learned  manner,  in  your  book 
Concerning  the  fall  of  Adam. 

In  the  fourth  place  3'ou  say  that  "  two  conditions,  neither  of 
which  is  probable,  are  presented  for  the  existence  of  sin." 
Let  us  examine  both.  The  former  is  not  fully  stated  by  you, 
for  the  word  which  is  the  whole  subject  of  controversy,  is 
omitted.  Its  insertion  strengthens  what  I  have  afflrtned  ;  if  it 
is  taken  away,  my  statement  is  weakened.  That  woi'd  is  neces- 
sarily., and  the  condicion  should  have  been  stated  thus,  "  The 
former  is  '  that  sin  could  not  have  been  committed  necessarily 
by  a  contingent  cause,  (fee' "  Those  things,  which  you 
adduce,  do  not  affect  this  condition.  You  indeed  proved  that 
the  will  of  man,  as  pri?ici2)le  and  complete  jyoiver^'^  could  have, 
freely  and  contingently,  committed  sin,  but  who  denies  that 
statement?  I  add  that  if  it  did  not  freely  sin,  it  did  not,  at 
all,  sin  ;  and  there  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  if  it  is  asserted 
that  the  will  sins  necessaril}',  and  this,  not  in  a  single,  but  in 
a  two-fold  mode.  For  it  pertains  to  the  will  to  do  freely  that 
which  it  does,  and  sin,  if  it  is  necessary,  is  no  longer  sin.  We 
are  here  speaking  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  first  theory,  which 
we  have  undertaken  to  refute. 

You  deny  that  the  will  is  determined  bj  a  more  powerful 
agent ;  since  it  is  not  determined  by  a  cause  for  then  "  the 
■will  must  cease  to  be  a  principle  ;"  not  by  a  principle,  for,  as 
opposed  to  partial  power.^  a  superior  principle  so  acts  on  an 
inferior  one  as  not  to  take  away  its  peculiar  mode  of  action." 
I  readily  concede  that  tiiis  is  truly  and  learuedly  affirmed. 
But  did  I  say  that  the  will  was  determined  by  a  more  power- 
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ful  af^ent  ?  By  no  means.  I  affirmed  that  it  could  not  occur 
that  the  will  shoul  1  sia  necessarily,  unless  it  was  determined 
by  a  more  powerful  agent.  That  conclusion  was  to  be  refuted 
by  you,  if,  indeed,  you  wished  to  speak  again-t  me  in  these 
things,  not  the  antecedent  or  the  consequent,  concerning 
which  there  is  no  controversy  between  us.  I  grant  that  if  the 
will  is  determined  by  a  cause,  it  ceases  to  be  a  principle  ;  if 
by  a  principle,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  determination,  for,  if  its  pe- 
culiar mode,  which  is  freedom,  is  not  taken  away,  then  it  is 
not  determined.  If,  then,  it  is  determined,  it  is  by  a  cause  ; — 
But  it  is  determined,  for  thence  results  the  necessity  of  sin  ; — 
Therefore,  it  is  determined  by  a  cause.  But  if  it  is  determin- 
ed by  a  cause,  then,  you  say,  the  will  must  cease  to  be  a  prin- 
ciple, which  is  absurd.  I  assent  to  this,  and,  therefore,  affi^rra 
that  the  first  theory  which  involves  this  absurdity,  is  deserv- 
edly disapproved.  In  your  addition  that  in  that  determina- 
tion, the  superior  agent  "  eitLer  acts  efficiently  in  each  par- 
ticular case,  or  ordains  generally,"  you  do  not,  in  my  opinion, 
correctly  separate  and  distinguish  between  these  two  things, 
if  you  do  not  previously  show  how  that,  which  acts  efficiently, 
can  be  separated  from  that  which  ordains,  (the  latter  word 
being  used,  in  the  sense  of  Calvin  and  Beza  in  the  first  theory, 
for  the  ordination,  not  of  a  thing  already  done  for  a  certain 
end,  but  of  a  thing  to  be  done  to  secure  a  fixed  and  prescri- 
bed result).  If  the  same  word  is  used  according  to  your  idea, 
and  as  it  should  be  used,  I  admit  that  the  distinction  is  a  valid 
one,  but  this  is  not  the  point  in  controversy,  for  it  is  in  refer- 
ence to  the  theory  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  who  do  not,  at  any 
time,  so  speak,  but  whose  meaning  and  sentiment  is,  invaria- 
bly, that  which  I  have  presented. 

I  concur,  then,  in  your  denial  that  it  can  be  absolutely  ef- 
fected, by  a  superior,  efficient  cause,  that  a  principle  and  a  con- 
tingent cause  should  sin.  Your  denial,  however,  should  have 
been  that  the  necessity  of  sin  is  a  legitimate  sequence  of  that 
theory,  and  this  denial  should  have  been  sustained.  Indeed, 
you  should  not  have  said  that  it  can  not  "  be  absolutely  ef- 
fected by  a  more  powerful  agent,  operating  efficiently,  that  a 
principle  and  a  contingent  cause  should  sin,"  but  that  it  can  not 
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be  80  effected  that  a  man  should  necessarily  sin,  for,  in  the 
case  supposed,  a  man  ceases  to  be  a  priiicii)le  and  contingent 
cause.  I  stated  that  "  the  chief  advocates  of  the  first  theory 
disapprove  of  the  former  mode  of  action  in  the  more  power- 
ful agent  (that  which  moves  or  impels)  &c.,"  but  they  do 
this  only  in  word,  and  do  not  show  how  that  mode  has  not 
an  appropriate  place  in  their  theory. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  second  mode,  which  I  did  not  lay 
down  as  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  because  I  saw  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  commission  of  sin  could  only  be  made  out  in 
one  of  these  two  modes,  therefore,  I  separately  presented  both. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  belonged  to  your  duty  in  this  case, 
in  the  first  place,  to  show  that  it  was  possible  that  sin  should 
be  committed,  apart  from  either  of  these  modes  ;  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  set  forth  that  other  mode  in  which  this  could  be, 
and,  in  fact,  was  done  ;  and  in  the  third  place,  to  prove  that 
this  mode  was  such  as  not  to  make  God  the  author  of  sin. 
You  do  neither  of  these  things  :  and  I  could,  therefore,  have 
passed  over  all  these  things,  as  not  within  the  scope  of  our 
discussion,  and  as  having  no  weight  against  my  arguments. 
We  will,  however,  consider  your  answer. 

In  the  first  place,  you  show,  by  prolix  argument,  "  that  it 
was  necessary,  neither  to  the  constitution  of  the- universe,  nor 
to  the  relations  of  the  individual  agent,  that  sin  should  be 
prevented."  No  one  denies  this;  no  one  afiirms  the  contrary. 
In  that  case,  sin  would  not  have  been  committed  ;  but  it  was 
committed.  How  could  you  have  supposed  that  I  had  any 
affinity  for  that  sentiment,  when  I  have  at  all  times  contended 
that  God  made  man  of  free-will,  and  of  self  control  tliat  he 
might  be  able,  of  his  own  accord,  and  freely,  to  avoid  sin,  or 
to  commit  it  of  his  own  choice,  to  which  divine  constitution 
is  directly  opposed  this  idea  of  the  necessary  prevention  of 
sin.  I,  therefore,  concede  that  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  sin  should  be  prevented,  that  is,  that  sin  should  not  oc- 
cur. If,  however,  I  may  be  permitted  briefly  to  consider  this 
point,  though  it  may  be  a  digression,  I  will  note  some  thinga 
which  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  said,  with  sufficient  correctness. 
Yvju  say  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  the  universe  that  sin 
16  VOL.  in. 
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Bhould  be  prevented,  that  is,  as  I  interpret  your  meaning,  it 
did  not  pertain  to  the  iijood  of  the  universe  that  sin  shuuhl  be 
prevented.  I  may,  with  your  permission,  deny  this.  For  ife 
pertained  to  the  good  of  the  universe  that  the  creature  should 
remain  in  the  perfection  of  that  state,  in  which  the  universe 
was  created,  and  estalilished  in  the  economy  of  the  creation, 
by  the  Deity.  But  by  sin,  it  fell  from  that  perfection  of  the 
universe,  and  "  was  made  subject  to  vanity"  (E.om.  viii,  20), 
whence  results  the  desire  of  deliverance  from  that  vanity  (v. 
21  and  22).  If  this  does  not  pertain  to  the  good  of  the  uni- 
verse, it  would  not  desire  it.  If  it  were  not  necessary,  the 
whole  univei*se  would  not  desire  it.  For  its  desire  is  for  every 
good  thing,  and  its  natural  desire  is  for  necessary  good. 

You  prove  your  affirmation  by  a  two-fold  argument,  first, 
"  because  sin  could  rsot  disturb  the  relations  of  the  universe," 
and  secondly,  "  because  sin  might,  incidentally,  be  of  advan- 
tage even  to  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  and  illustrate 
the  wisdom,  goodness,  grace,  mercy,  justice,  patience,  power, 
and  all  the  beneticent  attribut  s  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe." 
To  the  first,  I  reply  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
probable.  The  constitution  of  the  utiiverse  was  such,  by  the 
creation  and  ordination  of  God,  tliat  man  was  made  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God,  an  1  other  creatures  were  made 
subject  to  man,  and  subservient  to  his  use  and  advanta  e,  be- 
cause he  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  Sin  has  very  greatly 
disturbed  this  relation  and  order.  By  it,  man  became  a  rebel 
against  God,  and  the  whole  creation  was  not  only  removed 
from  under  his  authorit^^,  but  armed  for  his  destruction,  except 
80  far  as  as  there  has  been  a  restoration  in  Christ.  (See  Heb. 
ii,  6-9.)  There  are  those  who  ex])lain  the  word  avax£cpaXajw(f. 
oafloEi,  used  in  Eph.  i,  10,  as  reterring  to  the  restoration  of  all 
things  to  that  original  condition  frt»m  which  they  had  fallen, 
on  account  of  hnman  sin.  The  relation  of  divine  providence 
in  which  it  sustains  and  governs  all  things,  is  far  different 
from  that  which  would  have  existed,  if  sin  had  not  entered 
into  the  world,  as  may  be  very  clearly  pruved  from  many  pas- 
sages of  the  Bible.  "  But,"  you  will  say,  "sin  could  not  so 
distmb  the  constitution  of  this  uuiverae,  that   God  could  not 
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reduce  it  to  order."  This,  I  acknowledge ;  but  that  order  is 
not  one,  which  prevented  that  disturbance,  but  followed  and 
corrected  it. 

In  the  second  argument,  I  think  that  there  are  two  things 
to  be  oljserved  and  corrected.  Firsts  that  you  say  that  "sin 
might  incidentally  be  of  advantage,  even  to  the  constitution 
of  the  universe,"  for  neither  per  se  nor  incidentalli/  [per  acci- 
dens],  could  sin  be  of  advantage  to  the  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse. Not  yer  se^  for  it  resulted  not  from  the  intention  of 
the  Creator  of  the  universe,  but  from  the  disobedience  of  the 
rational  creature.  ISTot  incidentally^  for,  since  this  whole  uni- 
verse is  finite,  its  constitution  is  also  finite ;  and,  therefore,  the 
good,  which  pertains  to  its  natural  perfection,  is  finite  ;  the 
opposite  of  which  finite  good,  that  is,  evil  or  defect,  erring 
from  it,  could  be  incidentally  to  the  advantage  of  the  univei-se, 
that  is,  could  be  reduced  to  the  good  of  the  universe.  But 
sin  is  an  evil,  opposed  not  to  finite  but  to  infinite  good,  to  the 
justice  and  will  of  God.  Hence,  it  culd  not,  incidentalli/^ 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  deter- 
mined and  circumscribed  by  its  own  limits.  It  could  contrib- 
ute, incidentally,  to  the  glory  of  the  infinite  good,  because 
that  infinite  good,  more  powerful  than  it,  could,  according  to 
its  own  choice,  turn  it  out  of  its  natural  course,  and,  in  this 
way,  reduce  to  order  that,  which  is  most  disorderly  ;  to  the 
order,  not  of  this  universe,  hut  to  one  far  transcending  this 
whole  universe,  and  only  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  infi- 
nite good.  It  can  not  occur  that  any  creature  should  so  pass 
out  of  its  own  appropriate  order,  or  that  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse, as  not  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Infinite  Author* 
I  know,  indeed,  that  sin  is,  in  a  certain  respect,  opposed  to  a 
finite  good,  namely,  to  man,  with  whose  happiness  it  inter- 
feres, but  it  does  not  primarily  prevent  it,  unless  it  is  previ- 
ously regarded  as  opposed  to  the  justice  and  will  of  God. 

Secondly^  I  think  that  your  statement, — "Sin  might,  in- 
cidentally, illustrate  the  wisdom,  goodness,  &c,  of  the  Ruler 
of  the  universe,"  is  worthy  of  notice.  This  illustration  of  the 
divine  attributes  is  not  the  efiect  of  sin,  but  of  the  action  of 
God,  which  makes  use  of  sin  to  the  illustration  of  those  di- 
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vine  attributes.  Sin,  in  itself,  or  abstractly,  disgraces  and  dis- 
honors God.  Sin  is  said  to  do  this  incidentally,  for  this  is 
the  common  phraseology,  but,  in  my  opinion',  it  will  be  more 
correctly  afBrmed  of  sin  that  it  is,  incidentally,  an  occasion 
of  illustrating  the  divine  glory  by  the  exercise  of  those  attri- 
butes. Indeed,  if  God  had  not  been  able  to  triumph  over  sin, 
and  to  reduce  it  to  order.  He  would,  by  no  means,  have  per- 
mitted it  to  be  committed. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  I  affirm  that  the  subject  of 
discussion  is  not  the  necessity  of  avoiding  sin,  but  what  is  ne- 
cessary  for    such    avoidance,  namely,  that    without    which 
Bin  can  not  be  avoided  by  a  man  on  whom  the  law  is  imposed. 
Concerning  this,  indeed,  you  acknowledge  that  God  gave  to 
man  those  things,  which  were  necessary  to  the  avoidance  of 
sin,  which  He  neither  resumed  nor  withdrew  until  man  had, 
by  his  own  sin,  rejected  them.     In  this,  I  agree  with  you. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  point  in  controversy.     It  was  to  be 
explained  how,  if  a  man  could,  avoid  sin,  the  same  man  must 
necessarily  sin,  which  is  the  inference  from  the  hypothesis  of 
the  theory,  which  I  impugn.     It  has  been,  previously,  discus- 
sed, at  sufficient  length,  to  what  extent  and  in  what  respects, 
grace  was  necessary  for  the  observance  of  this  or  that  law.     I 
readily  admit  that,  with  the  explanation,  which  you  make,  the 
inference  is  that  Adam  was  under  no  necessity  to  commit  sin  ; 
but  this  is  irrelevant  to  the  controversy,  and  indeed,  is  contra- 
ry to  the  view  of  Calvin  and  Beza.     As  we  have  just  affirm- 
ed, it  was  to  be  explained  how  it  could  be  true  that  Adam 
was  under  no  necessity  to  commit  sin,  and  yet  that  he  did  ne- 
cessarily commit  sin,  and  how,  if  there  was  imposed  on  him 
an5'  necessity,  either  in  this  or  that  mode,  or  in  any  mode 
whatever,  God  is  not  made  the  author  of  sin.     Far  be  it  from 
me  to  make  such  a  charge  against  the  Deity,  but  I  affirm  that 
it  is  a  legitimate  inference  from  that  first  theory,  and  that  the 
theory  is,  therefore,  to  be  disapproved. 

I  come,  now,  to  the  second  theory,  of  which  I  affirm  that 
the  same  absurdity  can  be  inferred  from  it,  in  the  fallowing 
way.  My  argument  may  be  stated  in  the  following  syllogism, 
> — ^That  creature  sins  necessarily,  on  whom,  left  to  his  own  na- 
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ture,  a  law  is  imposed,  to  the  observance  of  which,  the  powers 
of  that  nature  are  not  adequate  ; — But  on  man,  left  to  his  own 
nature,  a  law  was  imposed,  to  the  observance  of  which,  the 
powers  of  that  nature  were  not  adequate  ; — Therefore,  man, 
left  to  his  own  nature,  necessarily  sinned.  By  consequence, 
God,  who  imposed  that  law,  and  determined  to  leave  man  in 
a  state  of  nature,  is  the  cause  of  the  sin  of  man. 

You  admit  the  truth  of  the  Major,  but  deny  that  of  the  Mi- 
nor, and  then  refer  to  your  answer  to  the  fourteenth 
and  sixteenth  propositions.  To  these  answers,  we  replied, — 
We  remark  further  that  if  man  has  the  ability  to  observe  that 
law,  and  God  neither  takes  it  away,  nor  prevents  its  free  use, 
then  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  does  not  follow  that  man  ne- 
cessarily commits  sin.  The  phrase,  which  I  use  in  the  Mi- 
nor, if  improper  and  ambiguous,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  me, 
who,  in  explaininrr  and  impugning  the  theory  of  others,  have 
used  their  phraseology.  For,  in  your  disputation,  already 
frequently  cited.  Thesis  fifteen,  I  find  the  following  statement. 
"  Preterition  is  an  act  of  the  divine  pleasure,  by  which  God, 
from  eternity,  determined  to  leave  some  of  His  creatures  in 
their  natural  condition."  But,  though  I  may  not  be  able  to 
prove  by  that  syllogism,  the  Minor  of  which  I  have  thought 
to  be  laid  down  by  yourself  in  your  Thesis — in  view  of  the 
denial  of  that  Minor — that  the  necessity  of  sin  may  be  deduced 
from  that  theory,  and  that  God  is,  therefore,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  same  theory,  made  the  author  of  sin,  yet  I  do  not  see 
how  that  denial  of  the  Minor  is  consistent  with  the  sentiment 
set  forth  in  your  thesis,  and  how  the  necessity  of  sin  is  notde- 
ducible  from  the  same  sentiment,  and  I  will  give  the  reasons 
of  my  difficulty  in  both  cases. 

In  the  former  case,  you  afSrm  that  man  could,  by  those 
powers,  which  he  has  received  from  God,  whether  of  nature 
or  of  grace,  observe  the  law  which  was  enacted  for  them. 
Also,  in  your  Theses,  you  afiirm  that  God  passed  by  men,  of 
such  character  and  capability,  without  the  condition  of  sin,  or 
any  foresight  of  the  same.  I  deny  that  these  two  things  are 
mutually  consistent,  and  prove  it  thus; — "To  him  who  is 
made,  from  the  condition  of  his  nature,  capable  of  any  grace, 
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that  is,  of  grace  without  which  he  can  not  obtain  the  end  for 
which  he  was  made,  that  grace  can  be  considered  to  be  denied 
only  in  view  of  the  foresight  of  some  act  by  which  lie  may 
have  made  himself  incapable  and  unworthy  of  receiving  it. 
But  such  an  act  could  only  be  sinful."  In  proof  of  this 
Major,  I  remark  that,  otherwise  God  in  vain  bestowed  on  man 
the  cajiacity  for  that  grace,  which  is  absurd,  I  add  that,  if 
nature  does  not  tail  to  bestow  that  which  is  necessary,  much 
less  is  this  true  of  God,  the  author  and  finisher  of  nature. 
But  God  does  ntt  fail  in  things  which  are  necessary,  if  He 
denies  to  man  that  grace,  without  which  he  is  unable  to  attain 
the  end  for  which  he  was  made,  which  is  also  absurd. 

I  proceed  with  the  syllogism  :  "  But  all  men,  not  only  the 
first  pair,  but,  in  them,  their  posterity,  considered  in  respect 
to  the  primitive  state,  were  capable  of  that  grace,  and  were 
created  for  an  end,  which  was  attainable  only  through  that 
grace; — ^Therefore,  that  giace  could  be  denied,  or  could  be 
considered  as  denied  to  man  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
considered  as  a  sinner."  I  sustain  this  consequent,  namely, 
that  all  men  were  capable  of  that  grace,  first,  because  all  men 
were  created  in  the  image  of  God,  Secondly,  if  they  were 
not  thus  capable,  they,  who  are  to  receive  that  grace,  must  be 
made  capable  by  some  act  on  Ilis  part,  which  act  could  not 
be  that  of  predestination.  For  it  is  reasoning  in  a  circle, 
to  argue  that  any  act  of  predestination  should  make  a  per- 
son capable  of  receiving  the  grace  of  predestination.  Again, 
it  does  not  pertain  to  predestination  to  render  any  one  capa- 
ble of  receiving  grace,  but  simply  to  bestow  grace.  The  act 
must,  then,  be  one  common  to  all  men.  If  it  is  such,  then  bj 
it  all  men  were  made  capable  of  that  grace,  which  coincides 
with  my  assertion  that  all  were  capable.  I  wish,  on  this  ac- 
count, that  it  might  be  shown,  in  this  place,  how  God  could 
justly  deny,  by  a  mere  act  of  His  pleasure,  to  any  man  that 
grace,  the  capability  of  which  He  bestowed  on  him,  and  with- 
out which  he  could  not  attain  the  end  for  which  he  was  made, 
unless  the  man  had  made  himself,  by  his  own  demerit,  un- 
worthy of  that  grace,  and  unable  to  receive  it. 

In  the  latter  case,  namely,  that  the  necessity  of  sin  is  not 
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excluded  from  tlie  tlieory,  which  is  set  forth  in  your  Theses, 
but  may  be  iairly  deduced  from  them,  I  show  in  the  following 
man  er ; — The  denial  of  giace,  necessary  to  confirm  the  pure 
nature  of  man,  is  a  cause  of  the  fall  ot  man,  that  is,  of  his  sin, 
by  the  withdrawal  or  the  non-bestowment  of  the  necessary 
preventive  ; — But  preterition,  as  defined  in  your  Theses,  is  a 
denial  of  grace,  necessary  to  confirm  the  pure  nature  of  man  ; — 
Therefore,  preterition,  thus  defined,  is  a  cause  of  the  fall  of 
man,  that  is,  of  his  sin,  by  the  non-bestowment  of  the  neces- 
sary preventive.  The  truth  of  the  Major  is  self-evident ;  nor 
is  it  affected  by  the  exception,  "  if  that  grace  was  due  to  man, 
for  it  was  due  to  him,  if  it  was  necessary  to  the  confirmation 
of  his  nature,  without  which  he  could  not  attain  the  end  for 
•which  he  was  made.  The  Minor  is  sustained  by  your  Thesis. 
"  Preterition  is  an  act  of  the  divine  pleasure,  by  which  God 
determined  not  to  communicate  to  some  of  His  creatures  that 
supernatural  grace,  by  which  their  pure  nature  might  be  con- 
firmed, &c."  But  that  grace  is  either  necessary  or  not  neces- 
sary for  the  confirmation  of  the  pure  nature  of  man.  If  it 
was  not  necessary,  that  pure  nature  could  have  remained  un- 
fallen,  without  that  grace.  If  it  could  have  remained  unfallen 
without  that  grace,  then  those  who  maintained  their  integrity, 
would  have  been  partakers  of  eternal  life,  and  then,  those,  to 
whom.  He  had  determined  to  deny  His  grace,  could  have  been 
among  those  not  passed-by.  This  is  at  variance  with  the  de- 
finition, considered  both  in  itself  and  in  relation  to  the  other 
Theses.  The  necessity  of  that  grace,  therefore,  follows  from 
that  definition,  and  consequently  the  denial  of  the  same  is  the 
cause  of  the  fall  by  the  non-bestowment  of  the  necessary  pre- 
ventive. 

Again,  the  final  denial  of  supernatural  happiness,  of  neces- 
sit\',  either  supposes  or  induces  sin,  for  supernatural  happiness 
is  denied,  and  can  be  denied  only  to  sinners.  Preterition  is 
the  denial  of  final  supernatural  happiness.  Therefore,  it  ne- 
cessarily either  presupposes  or  induces  sin.  But  preterition,  as 
defined  in  your  Theses,  does  not  presuppose  sin  ;  it  must  then 
induce  it.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  do  this  in  any  way,  other 
than  that  of  which  I  have  spoken.     Let  another  way  be  pre- 
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Bented,  and  one  which  may  not  charge  the  Deity  with  the 
responsibility  of  sin,  and  this  theory  may  be  freed  from  the 
allegation  of  absurdity. 

You  say  that  the  Minor  is  improper  and  ambiguous.  If 
this  is  true,  the  responsibility  is  not  on  me,  but  on  yourself, 
who  have  thus  spoken  in  the  Theses  so  frequently  cited,  for  in 
them  are  the  words  "God  determined  to  leave,  &c."  This 
phraseology,  however,  is  neither  improper  nor  ambiguous. 
It  is  not  improper  ;  for  if  He  forsakes  either  the  men  who 
have  not  already  forsaken  Him,  or  those  who  have  forsaken 
Him,  the  words  "  determined  to  leave"  are  properly  used. 
It  is  not  ambiguous,  since  the  word  "determined"  is  used 
in  the  same  sense,  in  all  parts  of  the  syllogism,  as 
we  demonstrated  concerning  the  word  "  ordain"  in  the 
sixth  proposition.  We  spoke  of  the  difference  between 
this  theory  and  the  first,  in  reply  to  your  answer  to  the  first 
proposition. 


TWENTY-SECOKD  PROPOSITION  OF  AEMINIUS. 

First,  it  presents  to  the  Deity,  in  the  act  of  election,  of 
non-election,  of  predestination,  and  of  pretention,  man  as 
ereated^  and  created  of  such  a  character  as  did  not  in  fact  per- 
tain to  him,  while  the  first  theory  presents  to  the  Deity,  in  the 
act  of  predestination  and  of  reprobation,  man  as  to  he  created^ 
and  to  be  created  such  as  he  was,  in  fact,  afterwards  created. 
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That  this  difierence  is  not  real,  we  have  sufiiciently  dem- 
onstrated in  answering  the  sixth  and  tenth  propositions.  The 
decree  has  reference  to  man  to  be  created^  considered  gener- 
ally ;  and  its  execution  to  man  as  created  according  to  his 
various  relations. 
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EEPLY  OF  ARMINIUS  TO  THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  TWENTY-SECOND 
rUOPOSITION. 

I  affirmed  that  the  second  theory  was  less  probable  than  the 
first,  and  proved  it  by  five  reasons.  We  proceed  to  a  more 
extended  consideration  of  them,  and,  in  the  first  place,  we 
examine  the  first,  that  i%  the  one  presented  in  this  proposi- 
tion. 

The  theory  of  Calvin  regards  the  Deity,  as  engaged,  in  the 
decree  of  predestination,  with  an  object  identical  with  the 
object  of  the  execution  of  that  decree,  but  the  second  theory 
regards  the  Deity  as  having  reference,  in  the  decree  of  pre- 
destination, to  man  as  he  is  considered  in  a  purely  natural 
state,  which  can  efiect  nothing  supernatural  or  divine,  while, 
in  its  execution,  He  can  not  have  reference  to  man  in  such  a 
condition,  since  no  man  ever  existed  wholly  without  a  par- 
ticipation of  supernatural  endowments,  either  by  creation  or 
superinfusion.  It  should  be  observed  that  predestination  does 
not  intervene  between  creation  and  superinfusion,  and  tljat  su- 
perinfusion is  not  the  work  of  predestination,  as  was  previously 
demonstrated.  The  answer  which  you  present  does  not  seem 
to  be  relevant.  For  though  tlie  decree  was  made  before  the 
creation  of  man,  yet  predestination,  explained  according  to 
the  second  theory,  had  reference  only  to  man  considered  as 
created.  Creation  is  not  a  result  of  the  execution  of  the  de- 
cree of  predestination,  understood  in  that  sense,  and  though 
the  execution  of  the  decree  may,  according  to  this  theory,  refer 
only  to  man  as  created^  yet  the  question  is  to  be  answered — 
whence  did  the  first  act  of  execution  take  it  origin  ?  Let  those 
things  be  examined  which  are  said  in  reply  to  your  answer  to 
the  6th  and  8th  propositions. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  PROPOSITION  OF  ARMINIUS. 

Secondly,  because  it  do33  not  unite  decrees  between  which, 
there  is  a  just  coherence.  For  it  unites  the  decree  in  refer- 
ence to  leaving  some  in  their  natural  state  with  the  decree  of 
reprobation  by  the  mode  of  the  foresiglit  of  sin,  which  fore- 
sight, or  which  sin  it  considers  as  contingent ;  while  from  the 
decree  of  preterition  sin  results  of  necessity,  and  therefore, 
the  reprobation,  according  to  the  justice  of  God,  of  those  on 
whom  II'j  has  determined  not  to  have  mercy,  should  have 
been  united  to  that  decree,  not  by  a  conditional,  but  by  a  ne- 
cessary copula.  Those  things,  which  have,  to  each  other  the 
relation  of  necessary  sequence,  are  decreed,  by  the  Deity,  in 
decrees  which  necessarily  cohere; — Preterition  and  sin  neces- 
sarily cohere  ; — Therefore,  decrees  concerning  them  should  be 
conjoined  by  a  closer  bond. 
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We  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that,  according  to  this  theory, 
there  is  a  just  copula  of  the  decrees  which  mutually  cohere. 
For  it  is  necessary  that  any  transition  trom  one  decree  to  the 
other  must  be  in  harmony  with  its  own  execution.  But  the 
transition  has  not  reference  properly  and  per  se  to  the  neces- 
sity of  that  decree,  but  it  pertains  to  contingency.  As  in  the 
predestination  of  the  saints,  the  decree  is  twofold,  Jlrsi,  that 
of  election  and  the  preparation  of  grace,  secondly,  that  of 
glory ;  and  the  transition  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  is  by 
death  wliich  is  conzingent,  as  the  wages  of  sin,  so  also  in  the 
predestination  of  the  reprobate  is  contained  a  two-fold  decree, 
Jirst,  that  of  non-election,  or  preterition,  or  reprobation  and 
alienation  from  grace,  secondly/,  that  of  damnation  ;  and  the 
transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  is  by  sin  and  death, 
the  consectary  of  sin,  between  which  God  graciously  leaves  a 
space  that  there  may  be  even  in  sinners  and  the  reprobate 
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themselves,  a  proof  of  the  divine  forbearance,  calling  them  to 
repentance.  In  this  case,  then,  the  copula  sliould  luive  been 
stated  to  be  not  necessar}',  but  contingent.  For  every  where 
in  the  Scriptures  God  disavows  sin,  and  the  saints  commit  it, 
"  fur  the  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness ;  His  counte- 
nance doth  behold  the  upright."  (Ps.  xi,  7.) 

We  concede  that  "  from  the  decree  of  preterltion  sin  results 
of  necessity,"  that  is,  certainly  j  since  the  inference  from  that 
which  is  true  is  necessarily  true  ?  But  we  most  firmly  deny 
that  sin  is,  universally  or  in  part,  of  necessity,  in  an  efficient 
sense,  the  result  ot  tluit  decree,  by  the  necessity  of  the  conse- 
quent or  the  conclusion  [consequentis  aut  consequentise].  We 
by  no  means  deny  that  sin  is  the  consequent  of  that  decree, 
though  not  as  caused  by  it,  or  as  its  necessary  effect. 

A  syllogistic  argument  is  added  for  the  proof  of  assertion, 
but  we  can  not  absolutely  or  simply  approve  the  Minor.  We 
deny  that  "  pretention  and  sin  necessarily  cohere,"  per  so,  for 
if  they  necessarily  cohere,  it  would  be  as  true  that  all  are 
passed  hy  who  have  sinned,  as  that  some  are  passed  hy  who 
have  sinned  ;  that  is,  all  sinners  would  he  passed  hy  as  all  the 
passed  by  are  sinners.  But  the  consequent  is  false,  therefore, 
the  antecedent  is  also  false.  It  is  not  necessarj',  indeed,  that 
there  should  be  a  reciprocal  coherence  between  those  things, 
which  differ  in  mode,  one  being  necessary  and  the  other  con- 
tingent;  if  it  were  so,  nothing  would  be  contingent. 
There  are  many  things  which  are  necessary ;  yet  without  a 
cohering  contingency.  But  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  so 
contingent,  as  not  to  have,  with  it,  something  ot  a  necessary 
character.  Such  is  the  connection  of  preterltion  and  sin,  in 
relation  to  themselves.  But,  in  relation  to  man,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  descended  from  Adam,  and  involved  in 
his  corruption  and  fall,  and  who  are  passed  by  ot  (xod,  we 
confess  that  preterltion  and  sin  cohere  necessarily,  that  is  im- 
mutably, since,  though  it  is  committed  contingently,  yet  that 
necessity  of  the  connection  of  sin  with  pretention  and  repro- 
bation beconios  absolute  and  immutable,  as  he  who  contivicts 
a  debt,  if  he  is  not  able  to  j)ay,  necessarily  remains  a  debtor. 
The  other  puiuts  have  been  previously  discussed. 
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THE  KEPLT  OF  ARMINIUS  TO  THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  TWENTY-THIRD 
PKOPOSITION. 

Those  decrees,  neither  of  which  can  exist  or  not  exist  with- 
out the  other,  are  said  to  be  united  bj  a  necessary  copula.  By 
this  copula  the  decree  of  the  preparation  of  grace  should  be 
connected  with  the  decree  of  the  preparation  of  glory.  For 
neither  exists  without  the  other,  and  neither  can  exist  without 
the  other.  If  pretention  and  predainnation  are  to  be  connect- 
ed by  the  same  copula,  I  have  already  obtained  what  I  de- 
sired. But  the  transition  by  which  one  passes  from  grace  to 
glory  is  not  the  copula  by  which  one  decree  is  united  to  the 
other,  but  that  copula  is  the  will  of  God,  which  wills  to  be- 
stow, upon  no  person,  one  without  thcv  ther,  and  which  wills  to 
bestow  both  where  it  wills  to  bestow  either.  The  transition 
to  glory  is  death  ;  to  which  sin  does  not  hold  a  corresponding 
relation  in  the  decree  of  preterition  and  predamnation.  For 
predamnation  is  on  account  of  sin ;  glory  is  not  account  of 
death.  With  reference  to  sin  and  its  merit,  God  determined 
to  damn  some,  for  sin  alone  is  the  meritorious  cause  on  account 
of  which  God  can  damn  a  person.  Death  has  no  such  rela- 
tion to  glory,  which,  after  death,  follows  of  the  divine  predes- 
tination and  grace.  That  death  is  not  the  copula  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  transition  both  from  grace  to  glory, 
and  from  non-grace  to  damnation  or  punishment  by  the  inter- 
vention of  sin.  For  the  copula  of  those  opposite  decrees  can 
not  be  the  same,  and  without  any  modification. 

I  accede  to  v/hat  is  said  concerning  death  and  transition, 
and  I  wish  that  the  consequence  may  be  considered.  If  death 
is  the  transition  from  the  decree  of  the  preparation  of  grace  to 
glory,  it  follows  that  the  decree  of  preparation  of  grace  and 
glory  has  reference  to  sinners.  For  death  can  not  be  the 
transition  from  one  decree  to  another,  or  from  execution  to 
execution,  apart  from  the  relation  of  sin,  as  a  condition  requi- 
site in  the  ol)ject.  I  concede  that  death,  as  a  transition,  depends 
not,  per  se  and  properly,  on  the  necessity  of  the  decree,  by  which 
God  determined  to  bestow  grace  and  glory  on  any  creature. 
It  does,  however,  depend  on  the  necessity  of  that  decree  by 
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"which  God  ordained  to  lead  fnan  to  glory  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  death.  This  decree  supposes  sin.  It  i  as  been 
proved  that  sin  necessarily  results  from  the  decree  of  preten- 
tion, that  is,  of  pretention,  defined  according-  your  Theses. 

In  the  Minor  of  my  syllogism  there  was  a  verbal  mistake, 
and  the  word  reprobation  should  be  substituted  for  the  word 
sm,  and  the  syllogism  should  be  read  with  this  correction. 
Preterition  and  reprobation  (the  latter  referring  to  preparation 
of  punishment,)  necessarily  cohere,  as  is  apparent  from  the 
previous  statement,  in  which  I  said  that  "  it  unites  the  decree 
in  reference  to  leaving  some  in  their  natural  state,  with  the  de- 
cree of  reprobation  by  the  mode  of  the  foresight  of  sin,  &c." 
The  Minor,  thus  corrected,  is  true,  and,  when  I  wrote  it,  I  sat- 
isfied myself  of  its  truth  by  that  very  argument,  which  you 
use.  For  all  the  passed-hy  are  predainned  (to  substitute  that 
word  according  to  the  view  which  you  have  set  forth  in  this 
answer,)  and  all  the  piredamned  are  passed  hy.  Therefore,  the 
decree  concerning  the  passing-by  of  some  must  be  connected, 
by  a  necessary  copula,  with  the  decree  concerning  the  damna- 
tion of  some.  But,  in  this  case,  they  are  united,  not  by  a  ne- 
cessary, but  by  a  contingent  copula  ;  for  they  are  connected 
by  the  mode  of  the  prevision  of  sin,  which  is  made  contingent. 
But  preterition  and  predamnation  have  a  necessary  mutual 
coherence;  preterition  and  sin  also  necessarily  cohere.  For 
predamnation  is  decreed  only  on  account  of  sin. 

Let  us  now  consider  your  answer  to  my  Minor  as  it  was  erro- 
neously stated  by  me.  You  "  deny  that  preterition  and  sin 
necessarily  cohere,"  as  asserted  in  my  Minor.  Your  reason 
for  denying  it,  is  that  "all  sinners  would  be  passed  by,  as  all 
the  passed-by  are  sinners,"  and  this  is  not  true,  for  all  the 
passed-by  are  indeed  sinners,  but  not  all  sinners  are  passed-by. 
I  concede  the  antec.dent,  and  yet  deny  the  consequent.  It  is 
not,  of  necessity,  true  that  every  case  in  which  a  copula  is  ne- 
cessary, that  it  should  be  so  in  a  reciprocal  sense.  Sin  and 
preterition  can  cohere  by  a  necessary  copula,  even  if  this  is 
not  reciprocally  true.  Man  and  animal  are  connected  by  a 
necessary  copula,  but  this  is  not  reci})rocully  true.  "We  may 
Bay  that  every  man  is  necessarily  an  animal,  but  we  may  not 
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Bay,  reciprocally,  that  every  animal  is  a  man.  Here  let  U3 
consider  the  reason  on  account  of  which  it  can  be  truly  said 
that  all  the  passed  ly  are* sinners,  but  it  cannot  be  truly  said 
that  all  sinners  are  'passed  hy.  It  is  not  this,  that  sin  is  a  wi- 
der term  than  pretention^  and  sinners  a  wider  terra  than  the 
passed  by ^  whence  also  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  probable 
conclusion  that  sin  was  prior  to  pretention,  since  things,  which 
are  generic  in  their  character,  are  naturally  prior  to  those 
which  are  specific.  It  also  seems  to  me  to  be  deducible  from 
this  reciprocation  and  inversion,  (namely',  all  the  passed-by  are 
damned,  and  all  the  damned  are  passed  by,  and  all  the  passed- 
by  and  damned  are  sinners,  and,  indeed,  only  sinners*  are 
passed  by  and  damned),  that,  consequently,  pretention  and 
predamnation  pertain  to  sinners,  and,  therefore,  to  men  con- 
sidered in  tlieir  sins,  which  I  designed  to  argue,  and  have  es- 
pecially undertaken  to  prove.  In  this  way  also,  sin  precedes 
both  preterition  and  predamnation,  and  if  its  natural  ethcien- 
cy  is  considered,  all  sinner?,  not  sonoe  merely,  will  be  passed 
by  and  damned.  But  since  the  natural  ethciency  of  sin  is 
hindered  in  some,  by  the  force  of  a  superior  cause,  which  is 
the  will  of  God,  it  hence  occurs  that  those  sinners  are  passed 
by  and  damned  on  whom  God  has  determined  not  to  have 
mercy,  those  are  not  passed  hy  or  predamned,  on  whom  IIo 
has  determined  to  have  mercy. 

Your  observations  concerning  the  mode  of  coherence  be- 
tween the  necessary  and  the  contingent,  are  not  opposed  to 
my  view,  even  if  they  are  true,  which  I  do  not  think  to  be  be- 
yond controversy.  The  necessary  and  the  contingent  differ 
in  their  entire  essence,  so  that  no  thing,  whatever  it  may  be, 
can  be  said,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  nececsary  and  contingent, 
that  is,  (to  preserve  the  phraseology,)  to  be  done  necessarily 
and  contingently.  Yet  I  think  that  it  can  not,  without  an  ex- 
ception necessary  to  be  considered  in  this  place,  be  said  that 
be  necessarily  remains  a  debtor,  who  has  contracted  a  debt, 
and  is  not  able  to  pay  it.  There  should  have  been  the  addi- 
tion of  the  exception  "  unless  a  remission  of  the  debt  is  grant- 
ed by  the  creditor,"  fcr  without  that  exception,  there  would 
le  a  reciprocal  relation  between  sin  and  damnation,  so  that 
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all  sinners  would  be  damned,  and  all  the  damned  would  be 
sinners.  For  sin  is  a  debt  in  which  all  nnners  are  involved,  and 
not  only  docs  it  deserve  punishment,  but  it  will  also  be  cer- 
tainly punished,  unless  it  shall  be  pardoned  and  remit- 
ted. 

From  what  you  here  say,  I  think  that  it  is  possible  to  de- 
duce an  argument  in  iavor  of  my  theory.  For  you  make  an 
analouy  between  the  contingent  act  of  sin  and  the  contraction 
of  debt;  also  between  the  being  necessarily  a  sini.er,  the  be- 
ing necessarily  passed  by,  and  the  remaining  necessarily  in 
debt,  unless  there  is  ability  to  pay.  There  is  between  the  first 
terms  in  each,  an  analogy,  and  also,  between  the  second  terms, 
such  a  relation  that  in  each  case  the  former  naturally  precedes  the 
latter ;  hence  sin  was  committed  contingently  by  man  before 
he  was  necessarily  constituted  a  sinner,  also,  before  he  was 
passed  hy  of  God.  And  who  does  not  know  that  man,  since 
he  treely  sinned,  made  himself  the  bond-slave  of  sin,  and, 
therefore,  is  necessarily  subjtct  to  sin,  until  his  deliverance  is 
efiected  through  Christ,  the  Mediator,  according  to  the  words 
of  Scripture,  "Whosoever  committeth  sin,  is  the  servant  of 
sin.  If  the  Son,  therefore,  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be 
free  indeed."     (John  viii,  34-36.) 


TWENTY-FOURTH  PROPOSITION  OF  ARMINIUS. 

Thirdly,  because  it  leaves  a  hiatus  in  the  decrees,  not  intro- 
ducing, between  the  decree  of  pretention  and  that  of  reproba- 
tion, the  decree  concerning  the  certain  and  necessary  existence 
of  sin  ;  for,  sin,  in  my  judgment,  necessarily  results  Irum  pre- 
terition  itself,  by  the  removal,  as  they  say,  of  the  hindrance 
[per  remotionem  pruhibentis,  ut  loquuntur.) 
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ANSWER  OF  JUNIUS   TO   THE   TWENTT-FOUKTH   PROPOSITION. 

We  deny  that  any  intermediate  decree  is  necessary  between 
the  decree  of  preterition  and  that  of  damnation,  (for  so  you 
understand  the  word  reprobation),  or  that  any  decree  is  inter- 
posed, and  claim  that  this  is  so  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
decrees.  For  these  decrees  are  of  the  divine  etficiency,  and 
they  are  effected  by  the  Deit}'^,  immediately  of  His  own  will, 
and  justly  of  His  own  wisdom.  But  the  decree  concerning 
the  existence  of  sin  pertains  to  the  mediate  work  of  nature,  and 
is  effected  in  that  mode,  in  which  God  decreed,  that  is,  con- 
tingently, from  a  contingent  cause,  or  the  will  is,  in  this  case, 
the  principle  of  contingent  causes,  and  that  particular  motion 
of  Adam  towards  the  fall  was  the  contingent  cause  of  the  fall 
and  of  sin,  which  befell  our  race.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  distinction  should  be  made,  in  this  mode,  in  what  is 
said  concerning  the  certain  and  necessary  existence  of  sin. 
The  existence  of  sin,  if  you  regard  its  origin,  was  certain  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  but  not  necessary  by  the  power  of  the  de- 
cree as  a  cause,  because  God,  as  absolutely  as  possible  and 
without  any  exception,  by  the  order  of  nature  in  natural 
things,  bestowed  on  the  will  of  Adam,  the  free  power  ot  com- 
mitting or  avoiding  sin.  Thus,  by  the  power  of  that  decree, 
it  was  necessary  that  man  should  sin  or  should  not  sin  ;  by 
the  power  of  the  will,  it  was  contingent  that  man  should  sin  ; 
finally  sin  was  committed  contingently  by  the  motion  of  the 
will,  because  it  was  decreed  contingently. 

But  the  existence  of  sin,  if  you  have  respect  to  the  act  in 
which  our  first  parents  fell,  though  contingent  in  its  origin,  ia 
yet  certain  and  necessary  in  the  order  of  nature,  by  which  it 
occurs  that  the  leprosy  of  that  sin,  which  infected  them,  is 
transmitted  to  their  posterity.  For  an  evil  cause  produces  an 
evil  effect,  "  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit,"  (Matthew 
vii,  17),  a  serpent  begets  a  serpent,  a  leper  begets  a  leper. 
That,  which  pertains  to  nature,  can,  with  no  probable  reason, 
be  ascribed  to  a  decree  concerning  supernatural  things.  The 
existence  is,  in  every  mode,  of  nature.  It  can  nut  then  be  as- 
cribed to  supernatural  decrees.     You  present,  as  the  reason  of 
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your  affirraiition,  that  sin  necessarily  results  from  pretention 
itself,  by  the  removal  of  the  hindrance.  This  was,  in  my 
judofment,  refuted  with  sufficient  clearness,  in  the  answer  to 
your  twenty-second  proposition. 


EEPLT   OF   ARMINirS  TO   THE   ANSWER   TO  THE   TWENTY-FOUETH 
PKOPOSniON. 

The  mode  should  have  been  pointed  out  here,  in  which  it 
could  occur  that  the  decree  of  preterition  should  necessarily 
cohere  witli  the  decree  of  predamnation,  without  a  necessary 
copula.  The  foresight  of  contingent  sin  is  not  a  necessary  cop- 
ula. That  they  may  necessarily  cohere,  since  the  decree  of 
preterition  considers  man,  not  as  a  sinner,  and  that  of  predam- 
nation considers  him  only  as  a  sinner,  there  must,  of  necessity, 
be  the  necessary  existence  of  sin,  either  by  the  force  of  the  de- 
cree of  preterition,  or  of  some  other  divine  decree,  such,  for 
example,  as  Beza  describes.  We  speak  here  of  the  existence 
of  sin,  in  respect  to  the  act  of  Adam,  not  of  its  necessary  ex- 
istence in  respect  to  our  corrupt  conception  and  birth.  For 
the  latter  is  the  eifect  of  the  former,  by  the  mode  of  merit,  by 
the  intervention  of  the  judgment  and  sentence  of  God,  impu- 
ting the  guilt  of  the  first  sin  to  all  the  posterity  of  Adam,  not 
less  than  to  Adam  himself  and  to  Eve,  because  they  also  sin- 
ned in  A^am. 

I  concede  the  truth  of  what  you  say,  at  the  end  of  your  an- 
swer, that  those  things,  which  are  natural,  are  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  supernatural  decrees.  But  sin,  if  it  is  necessary,  that 
is,  if  it  is  necessarily  committed,  and  is  not  a  natural  act, 
namely,  an  act  dependent  on  the  will  of  man,  as  the  principle 
of  his  own  action ;  and  if  sin  is  natural,  then  its  necessity 
would  not  have  been  ascribed,  by  Calvin  and  Beza,  to  the  decree 
of  predestination.  We  do  not  here  discuss  the  thing  consid- 
ered in  itself,  but  considered  on  the  hypothesis  of  that  theory 
which  unites  preterition  with  predamnation,  by  a  necessary 
copula,  not  by  sin,  existing  previously  both  to  preterition  and 
17  VOL.  m. 
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predamnation.  Whether  that,  which  I  said  concerning  the 
necessary  existence  of  sin  as  a  result  of  the  decree  of  preteri- 
tion,  by  the  mode  of  the  removal  of  the  hindrance,  was  refu" 
ted  by  you,  may,  pehaps,  be  decided  by  a  reference  to  my 
reply  to  your  answer  to  the  twenty-second  proposition. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  PROPOSITION  OF  APvMINIUS. 

Fourthly,  because  it  is  not  consistent  [conveniens]  with  the 
condition  of  the  creation  and  perpetuation  of  the  human  race, 
which  was  that  all  should  be  considered  in  one,  and  that  all 
should  come  from  one.  It  regards  men,  either  as  not  consid- 
ered in  Adam,  or  as  considered  in  various  modes  in  Adam, 
that  is,  in  him  as  just  created,  not  yet  fallen. 


THE   EEPLT   OF   JUNIUS   TO   THE  TWENTYFIETH   PKOPOSniON. 

Those  things,  which  are  distinct  in  their  whole  genus,  are 
distinct  also  in  their  mode.  The  condition  of  the  creation  and 
the  perpetuation  of  the  human  race,  is  natural  [tor  creation  is 
natural  by  reduction,  as  unity  is  ascribed  to  number,  a  point 
to  a  line,)  but  the  condition  of  election  and  predestination  is 
wholly  supernatural.  They  differ,  therefore,  in  mode.  A 
consequence,  from  things  which  lack  analogy  and  equality,  is 
not  valid.  All  things,  indeed,  in  nature  are  considered  in  one 
thing,  and  all  come  from  one,  but  in  the  case  of  predestination, 
all  are  not  considered  in  one,  but  each  is  considered  in  him- 
self, nor  do  all  come  naturally  from  one,  but  all  are  supernat- 
urally  distinguished,  by  God,  in  Christ.  Man,  according  to 
nature,  is  considered  universally  and  individually  in  Adam ; 
according  to  grace,  he  is  considered  only  individually  in  Christ, 
for  this  is  not  the  order  of  nature,  but  the  benefit  of  grace. 
Therefore,  the  predestinate  are  considered,  not  in  nature  and 
according  to  nature,  but  of  nature  according  to  grace,  which  is 
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personal  and  not  natural.  Law  pertains  to  nature  ;  privilege 
to  grace.  Consequently,  what  is  presented  in  reference  to  the 
consideration  of  men  in  Adam,  is  irrelevant. 


KEPLT   OF  ARMINIUS   TO   THE   ANSWER   TO   THE   TWENTY-FmST 
PROPOSITION. 

The  force  of  mj  argument  is  sustained.  For  though  crea- 
tion and  predestination  differ  in  mode  and  genus,  as  natural 
and  supernatural,  yet  predestination  and  reprobation,  which  im- 
pinge on  the  conditions  of  creation,  can  not  be  true.  I  should 
have  used  a  more  correct  phraseology,  if  I  had  said  {7icotis{st- 
<?;i^  instead  of  o*  coisistent.  For  a  supernatural  action  can 
add  something  to  created  nature,  and  exceed  the  order  of  na- 
ture, but  can  do  nothing  contrary  to  creation.  But  predesti- 
nation and  reprobation,  as  set  forth  in  your  Theses,  ordain 
something  contrary  to  the  conditions  of  creation  ;  they  cannot, 
then,  have  place  among  true  doctrines.  I  will  prove  my  as- 
sumption. You  state  that  some  are  passed  by  apart  from  the 
consideration  of  sin.  But  a  man  can  be  considered  apart  from 
sin,  only  as  he  was  in  his  primitive  state,  but  the  theory  un- 
der consideration  regards  some  as  passed-hy^  considered  in 
their  primitive  state,  which  can  not  be  true,  because,  in  their 
primitive  state,  they  had  the  power  to  persevere  in  good,  and 
in  the  avoidance  of  sin,  and,  therefore,  they  could  be  saved  by 
obedience  to  the  law,  and,  by  consequence,  they  were  not 
passed  by,  considered  in  that  state,  since  the  passed-by,  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  of  your  Theses,  necessarily  fail  of  sal- 
vation, and  are  even  necessarily  damned,  though  with  the  in- 
tervention of  sin.  If  you  say  that  they  were  necessarily  damn- 
ed after  they  were  foreseen  as  sinners,  I  reply  that  they  were 
also  passed  by  after  they  were  foreseen  as  about  to  sin,  indeed, 
seen  as  sinners. 

"We  notice,  also,  your  two-fold  distinction  in  that  considera- 
tion. Men  are  considered  in  one,  and  they  are  considered 
also,  each  in  himself,  but  all  are  considered  in  one  such  as  thej 
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are  in  Liin,  and  each  is  considered  in  bimself,  such  as  lie  is  in 
himself,  else  the  distinction  is  false.     This  consideration  is 
two-fold  in  reference  to  a  two-fold  condition.     They  are  con- 
sidered in  the  condition  of  primitive  integrity,  and  in  that  of 
fallen,  sinful  creatures.     In  the  primitive  state,  all  are  consid- 
ered in  one,  as  in  their  origin  and  stock,  and  while  this  stands, 
they  stand.     Each  is  considered  in  himself  as  standing,  and 
as  having,  from  the  arrangement  of  nature  and  grace,  every 
thing  which  the  original  stock  had,  whether  of  nature  or  of  grace 
— the  term  grace  being  used  in  contradistinction  to  nature,  oth- 
erwise whatever  a  man  has  may  be  regarded  as  of  gracious 
bestowal.     Therefore,   all  are  considered  as  true,  just,  and 
holy.     In  the  state  of  sin,   all  are  considered  in  one  who 
sinned,  and  all  are  considered  to  have  sinned  in  him.     Each 
is  considered  in  himself  as  deficient  in  those  things,  which  he 
would  have  had  of  grace,  if  the  first  man  had  remained  pure, 
and  as  involved  in  sin  and  in  the  demerit  of  sin.     Now,  so  far 
as  all  are  considered  in  one,  whether  as  a  pure  or  as  a  fallen 
being,  there  is  no  predestination,  no  preterition  or  reprobation, 
no  predamnation.     For  then  all  would  be  predestinate  and 
none  reprobate,  or  all  would  be  reprobate  and  none  predesti- 
nate.   Therefore,  predestination  and  reprobation  have  place 
in  reference  to  them,  as  they  are  each  considered  in  themselves. 
Concerning  this,  then,  there  is  no  question  between  us.     But 
the  point  at  issue,  is  this — In  what  state  are  they  each  consid- 
ered by  God,  in  the  act  of  predestination  and  of  preterition  ? 
You  answer,  that  they  are  considered  in  the  primitive  state, 
or  rather  that  they  are  considered  in  general ;  I  afiirm  that 
they  are  considered,  individually  and  definitely,  in  the  state 
of  sin.     Otherwise,  I  say  that  this  decree  impinges  on  the 
conditions  of  creation,  as  I  have  demonstrated.    This  is  ab- 
surd, for  supernatural  things  can  and  indeed  must  be  superior 
to  natural,  but  by  no  means  contrary  to  them. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  PKOPOSITION  OF  ARMINIUS. 

Fifthly,  because,  according  to  it,  the  decree  is  equivocal, 
and  true  only  on  condition  of  a  distribution  of  its  terms  [di- 
vision is].  It  is  equivocal  because  glory  and  grace,  which  are 
prepared  in  election  and  reprobation,  are  equivocal ;  for  it  is 
the  glory  which  follows  the  ignominy  of  sin  through  the  grace 
of  remission  and  regeneration,  or  it  is  glory  bestowed  on  na- 
ture, as  originally  created,  by  supernatural  grace  superinfused 
into  that  nature.  It  is  true  only  on  the  condition  of  a  distri- 
bution of  its  terms,  because  it  absolutely  ordains  neither  kind 
of  grace  to  its  subject ;  not  the  grace,  superinfused  upon  na- 
ture, and  glory  by  means  of  it,  because  it  is  not  that  grace  by 
which  a  man  is  saved  and  glorified ;  not  the  grace  of  remis- 
sion and  removal,  because  it  can  ordain  that  grace  only  to  the 
sinner.  The  decree  must,  then,  be  understood  with  this  dis- 
tribution ; — I  will  to  this  man  glory  and  grace,  certainly  in- 
deed, yet  of  the  former  or  latter  kind,  as  one  or  the  other  may 
be  necessary  for  him,  according  to  the  diversity  of  his  con- 
dition. 


REPLY   OF  JUNIUS    TO   THE   TWENTY  SIXTH   PROPOSITION. 

We  deny  that  "  the  decree  is  equivocal  and  true  only  on 
condition  of  a  distribution  of  the  terms."  It  is  not  equivocal 
for  it  is  expressed  in  general  terms  and  refers  to  grace  and 
glory  in  a  general  sense.  That  which  is  thus  stated  is  not 
equivocal,  Neither  grace  nor  glory,  in  the  decree,  is  two-fold, 
but  both  are  one  in  substance,  in  fact,  and  in  relation,  but 
different  in  degrees  in  relation  to  their  object.  As  life  in  man 
is  not  two-fold  in  its  nature,  though  it  may  increase  of  itself, 
by  the  law  of  nature,  so  neither  grace  nor  glory  is  twofold, 
though  each  may  progress  in  us  by  its  own  degrees.  Grace, 
in  both  cases,  is  supernatural,  both  when  it  graciously  renews 
nature,  and  when  it  raises  a  person  above  the  mode  of  nature. 
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Whatever  maybe  said  of  it,  it  is  supernatural  and  in  fact  one. 
Glory,  also,  in  both  cases,  is  universally  supernatural,  both 
that  which  is  adequate  to  the  mode  of  nature,  and  that  which 
is  above  nature.  The  latter  embraces  and  absorbs  the  former, 
as  the  greater  light  does  the  less ;  yet,  in  both  cases,  it  is 
light,  and  is  supernatural,  since  nature  lost  and  grace  may 
restore  it. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  that  decree  to  be  considered  as  certain  only  on 
condition  of  a  distribution  of  terms  ;  for  God  absolutely  ordains 
His  whole  grace,  that  is,  every  mode  of  it,  to  His  own  elect, 
without  modification  or  any  exception.  Therefore,  also,  Ho 
ordains  and  bestows  upon  them  the  grace  of  remission  and 
renewal,  as  its  antecedent  mode,  and  the  grace  of  that  celestial 
glory,  as  its  consequent  mode.  Indeed,  if  it  was  possible  that 
any  thing  of  a  supernatural  character,  in  addition  to  the  ante- 
cedent grace  or  consequent  gloiy  pertaining  to  nature,  should 
be  desired,  and  if  there  is  any  thing  else  to  which  I  might  wish 
to  refer,  God  will  fully  bestow  it,  because  He  has  universally 
decreed  to  His  own,  that  grace  and  glory  which  is,  indeed, 
communicable.  But  God  cm  ordain  the  grace  of  remission 
and  renewal  only  to  the  sinner  and  in  relation  to  sin,  but  He 
had  respect  to  the  whole  man,  generally,  on  whom  He  could 
bestow  His  whole  grace  and  apply  it  in  a  supernatural  mode. 
The  decree,  then,  of  grace  and  of  glory  is  to  be  understoo  d 
absolutely,  because  it  was  ordained  absolutely  and  generall}-, 
without  restriction,  exception  or  modification  of  the  grace  and 
glory  which  God  communicates  to  His  own.  There  is  variety 
in  the  object  and  in  its  mode,  but  the  fact  that  grace  and  glory 
is  absolutely  and  generally  decreed  and  bestowed  on  various 
objects,  does  not  evince  that  the  grace  and  glory  are  diverse  in 
themselves  ;  as  the  light  of  the  Sun  is  not  various,  if  it  comes 
to  us  variously,  or  is  variously  perceived  by  us. 
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EEPLT  OF  ARMINIUS,  TO   THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH 
PROPOSITION. 

You  seem  not  to  liave  fully  understood  my  proposition. — 
That  you  may  understand  it  according  to  my  meaning,  I  will, 
BO  far  as  I  am  able,  state  it  in  phraseology,  used  by  yourself 
in  this  matter.  I  say  that  this  decree  is  equivocal,  because 
grace  and  glory,  prepared  in  this  decree,  are  equivocal,  that  is 
each  of  them  is  equivocal.  For  the  grace,  which  preserves 
and  confirms  in  original  integrity,  is  one  thing;  that,  which 
restores  from  a  sinful  state  is  another.  Also,  glory,  in  re- 
spect to  the  mode  of  the  object,  which,  being  above  nature, 
is  superadded  to  that  which  is  adequate  to  the  mode  of  nature, 
is  one  thing,  and  that,  which  is  bestowed  on  nature,  freed  from 
the  ignominy  of  sin  and  misery,  is  another. 

This  decree  is  true  only  on  condition  of  a  distribution  of  its 
terras,  because  it  does  not  ordain  to  man  either  this  grace  or 
that,  or  glory  of  this  or  that  mode,  absolutely,  but  one  only, 
in  the  case  of  grace  or  of  glory,  and  on  a  certain  condition. 
It  does  not  ordain  to  man,  absolutely,  the  grace  of  preserva- 
tion in  his  original  integrit}^,  and  glory  from  or  through  that 
grace,  because  that  is  not  the  grace  and  glory,  by  which  man 
is  saved  and  glorified.  It  does  not  ordain  to  man,  absolutely, 
the  grace  of  restoration  from  a  state  of  sin,  and  of  glory  from 
a  state  of  ignominy,  because  it  can  absolutely  ordain  that 
grace  and  glory  only  to  a  sinner.  Therefore  the  decree  must 
be  understood  with  the  following  distribution  of  its  terms : — 
I  ordained  to  this  man  grace  or  glory,  certainly  indeed,  but 
either  of  this  or  of  that  mode  as  the  former  or  the  latter  shall 
be  necessary  for  him,  according  to  his  diflferent  state  of  integ- 
rity or  of  sin. 

I  will  now  consider  your  answer.  You  deny  that  this  de- 
cree is  equivocal :  I  affirm  it.  To  sustain  your  denial,  you  add, 
"  it  is  expressed  in  general  terms,  and  refers  to  grace  and  glory 
in  a  general  sense.  That,  which  is  thus  stated,  is  not  equivo- 
cal." I  concede  the  latter,  and  deny  the  former,  I  affirm 
that  grace  and  glory  are  spoken  of,  indeed  in  general  terms, 
but  they  are  not  understood  in  a  general  sense,  which  is  equivo- 
cation.    I  prove  that  they  are  not  understood  in  a  general 
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sense,  because  grace  and  glory  are  prepr.red  for  man,  in  pre- 
destination, not  understood  in  a  general  sense,  but  as  they  are 
spoken  of  particularly.  Examine  your  remarks  in  answer  to 
Proposition  lltli.  That  cannot  be  said  to  be  prepared  gener- 
ally, which  is  not  prepared  in  some  particular  part  or  species. 
Mucb  less  can  that  be  said  to  be  so  prepared,  which  is  of  a  na- 
ture, such  that,  if  it  is  prepared,  in  one  part  or  species,  of  itself, 
it  can  not  be  prepared  in  another.  But  this  is  the  state  of  the 
case.  Grace,  taken  generally,  comprehends  the  grace  of  pre- 
servation in  the  state  of  integrity,  and  of  restoration  from  the 
state  of  sin.  Glory,  taken  generally,  comprehends  glory  su- 
peradded to  primitive  nature  and  glory  bestowed  on  fallen 
nature,  raised  from  a  state  of  ignominy.  Neither  grace  nor 
glory,  generally,  is  prepared  for  man.  If,  indeed,  the  grace 
of  preservation  in  a  state  of  integritj",  and  glory,  superadded 
to  nature,  was  prepared  for  man,  then  the  grace  of  restoration 
from  a  state  of  sin,  and  glory,  from  a  state  of  ignominy,  could 
not  be  prepared  for  him,  since  he  did  not  need  this  latter  grace 
and  glorj'^,  if  he  obtained  the  former,  and  there  could  be  no 
place  for  the  latter,  if  the  former  had  a  place.  But,  if  there 
is  any  place  for  the  grace  of  restoration  from  a  state  of  sin  and 
of  glory  from  one  of  ignominy,  a  place  was  not  made,  in  the 
predestination  of  God,  for  the  grace  of  preservation  and  for 
glory  by  means  of  that  grace.  Hence  it  is  apparent  that  my 
proposition  was  not  clearly  understood  by  you,  who  have 
thought  that  there  is  such  a  relation  of  two-fold  grace  and  glory, 
that  one  grace  embraces  and  absorbs  the  other,  and  one  glory 
has  the  same  relation  to  the  other,  according  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  light.  Grace,  renewing  the  nature,  and  grace,  exalting, 
above  the  mode  of  nature,  the  same  renewed  nature,  sustain 
this  relation,  for  one  embraces  and  perfects  the  other.  I  did 
not,  however,  refer  to  that  two-fold  grace,  but  to  the  grace 
of  preservation  in  the  primitive  state,  and  to  that  of  restora 
tion  from  a  state  of  sin.  These  are  not  mutually  dependent ; 
one  does  not  comprehend  the  other,  but  one  excludes  the  oth- 
er. But  glory,  adequate  to  the  mode  of  nature,  and  glory, 
above  nature,  sustain  such  a  relation,  that  one  perfects  and 
embraces  the  other.     I  did  not,  however,  rel'er  to  this  two-fold 
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glorj,  but  to  glorj,  in  both  modes  supernatural,  in  one  super- 
added to  primitive  nature,  in  the  other  bestowed  on  fallen  na- 
ture, restored  from  its  ignominy.  In  this  sense,  therefore, 
that  decree  is  equivocal,  since,  in  it,  the  words,  grace  and 
glory,  are  spoken  of,  generally  and  in  a  universal  sense,  but 
they  are  not  prepared,  generally  and  in  a  universal  sense,  in 
predestination,  but  separately,  distinctly  and  particularly. 

You  also  deny  that  "  this  decree  is  true  only  on  condition  of 
a  distribution  of  its  terms,"  but  you  deny  it  in  the  sense,  which 
was  really  intended  by  them.  Your  denial  is  true  in  the  for- 
mer sense.  For  the  grace  of  remission  and  that  of  renovation,  as 
an  antecedent  mode,  are  simply  and  truly  prepared  for  man. 
But  that  was  not  my  meaning,  as  is  most  clearly  apparent 
from  the  words  themselves.  For  I  placed  the  grace  of 
remission  and  of  renewal  in  contrast  not  to  the  grace  of  celestial 
glory,  but  to  the  grace  of  preservation  in  a  state  of  integrity. 
God,  in  predestination,  did  not  absolutely  ordain  grace  in 
those  two  modes,  or  those  two  parts  or  species  of  grace  for 
man,  or  either  of  them  absolutely ;  but  one  only,  and  that 
on  the  condition  of  distribution,  according  to  the  decree  of 
which  we  treat.  He  did  not  ordain  both  parts  absolutely, 
since  both  parts  can  not  have  place  at  the  same  time.  The 
former  excludes  the  latter  as  unnecessar}'^,  and,  indeed,  as  not 
being  able  to  have  place  at  the  same  time  ;  the  latter  excludes 
the  former,  as  not  having  been  applied,  from  which  want  of 
application  in  the  case  of  the  former,  namely,  the  grace  of  pre- 
servation in  the  primitive  state,  the  latter,  namel}',  that  of  res- 
toration from  a  sinful  state,  became  necessary,  if  indeed  man 
was  to  be  saved  of  grace.  He  did  not  ordain  either  of  these, 
simply  and  absolutely  without  any  condition  ;  not  that  of 
preservation,  for  it  was  not  bestowed  on  man,  and  it  would 
have  been  bestowed,  if  it  had  been  prepared  absolutely  and  of 
predestinatio'';  not  that  of  remission  of  sins  and  of  renewal, 
that  is,  of  renewal  from  a  state  of  sin,  because  He  could  ordain 
that  grace  absolutely  only  to  a  sinner,  and  that  decree  did  not 
regard  man  as  a  sinner.  But  it  ordained,  on  condition  of  the 
distribution  of  the  terms,  either  this  or  that,  as  the  condition 
of  man  demanded  one  or  the  other. 
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That  a  decree  of  this  kind  is  true  only  on  condition  of  the 
distribution  of  its  terms  is  clear  from  the  terms,  if  correctly 
understood.  I  will  illustrate  it  by  an  example.  'Every  state- 
ment is  necessarily  true  or  false  ; — But  this  is  a  statement ; — 
Theref  )re  it  is  necessarily  true  or  necessarily  fiilse.  This  does 
not  follow.  For  on  condition  of  a  distribution  of  the  terms,  itis 
true  that  every  statement  is  necessarily  true  or  false,  and  nei- 
ther part  is,  abstractly  and  separately,  necessary.  The  nature 
of  the  decree  of  predestination  demands  that  it  should  be  ab- 
solutely certain  and  true  that  God  ordained  for  a  man  the 
grace  of  'preservation  in  a  state  of  integrity^  or  absolutely 
certain  and  true  that  God  ordained  for  a  man  the  grace  of 
retieioal  from  a  slate  of  sin.  But  God  does  not  ordain,  on 
condition  of  the  distribution  of  terms,  for  a  man  either  the 
grace  of  preservation  or  the  grace  of  renewal. 

Bat  since  predestination,  as  it  is  defined  by  you,  refers  to 
the  last  mi)de,  I  affirmed  correctly  that  it  is  only  certain  on 
condition  of  the  distribution  of  terms.  I  conclude,  by  a  fair 
deduction,  that  it  is,  therefore,  not  predestination.  If  it  truly 
pertains  to  predestination  to  ordain,  absolutely  and  definitely, 
the  grace  of  preservation  and,  if  it  does  not  ordain  that,  to  or- 
dain, absolutely  and  definitely,  the  grace  of  restoration,  then 
it  follows  that  God  did  not  and  could  not  regard  man  in  gen- 
eral. For  the  ordination  of  the  former  grace  definitely  ex- 
cludes sin,  that  of  the  latter  definitely  includes  the  considera- 
tion of  sin,  and,  in  both  modes,  that  general  consideration  is 
equally  refuted.  For  the  general  consideration  of  an  object 
neither  excludes  any  circumstance,  nor  is  united  to  any  certain 
and  special  circumstance.  That  in-edestination  of  grace, 
however,  which  preserves  in  a  state  of  integrity,  excludes  the 
circumstance  of  sin,  and  this  predestination  of  grace  restoring 
from  a  state  of  sin,  is  definitely  united  to  the  circumstance  of 
sin.  Therefore  the  decree  of  predestination  was  not  made  ab- 
stractly and  universally  or  generally,  without  any  restriction 
or  modification  of  grace  and  glory,  but  it  was,  and  necessarily 
must  have  been,  made  with  a  restriction  and  modification  of 
grace  and  glory.  For  the  decree  of  predestination  is  that,  by 
which  is  prepared  the  grace,  through  which  a  man  is  certainly 
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saved,  not  that,  by  which  salvation  would  be  possible,  if  indeed 
any  state  of  man  might  require  the  application  of  such  grace, 
nor  that,  by  which  he  would  be  saved,  if  it  should  be  applied 
to  any  state  of  man.  But  that  grace,  by  which  a  man  is  cer- 
tainly saved,  must  be  modified  and  restricted.  For  he  is  saved 
either  by  the  grace  of  preservation,  or  by  that  of  restoration, 
by  one  or  the  other,  of  necessity.  If  he  is  saved  by  one,  he 
does  not  need  to  be  saved  and  he  can  not  be  saved,  by  the 
the  other :  if  he  is  not  saved  by  one,  he  must  be  saved  by  the 
other,  or  excluded  from  salvation,  and  that,  by  which  he  is 
saved,  is  prepared  in  predestination,  and  the  other,  by  which 
he  is  not  saved,  is  absolutely  excluded. 

You  affirm  that  "  there  is  variety  in  the  object  and  in  its 
mode.  But  we  here  treat  of  that  variety  in  the  object  and  its 
mode,  which  variety  is  so  great  that  grace  imd  glory  must  be 
modified  and  restricted  to  this  or  that  variety  of  the  object ; 
the  grace  of  pi-eservation  in  the  state  of  integrity  and  glory, 
by  means  of  it,  are  suitable  to  the  object,  considered  in  its 
original  state  ;  the  grace  of  restoration  and  glory,  by  means  of 
it,  are  suitable  to  the  object,  considered  in  sin  and  misery. 
Grace  and  glory,  considered  absolutely  and  universally,  can 
not  be  decreed  or  bestowed,  in  predestination,  upon  various 
objects.  For  predestination  has  reference,  necessarily,  to  a 
uniform  and  univocal  object,  that  is  either  tu  one  absolutely 
not  a  sinner,  or  to  a  sinner,  and  it  bestows  grace  only  on  a 
subject,  of  one  mode  and  univocal.  It  saves  one,  absolutely 
not  a  sinner  or  absolutely  a  sinner  ;  it  does  not  adapt  itself  to 
this  one  or  that  one,  of  this  or  of  that  character,  but  it  adapts 
itself  absolutely  to  an  object  of  this  character,  and  not  other- 
wise considered.  The  grace  of  preservation  saves,  absolutely, 
the  angels,  for  the  grace  of  restoration  was  never  ordained 
concerning  them  or  bestowed  upon  them.  The  grace  of  restora- 
tion absolutely  saves  human  beings,  for  the  grace  of  preset  va- 
tion,  in  their  original  state  of  integrit}'-,  was  never  ordained 
for  them  or  bestowed  upon  them.  Grace  is,  indeed,  as  you 
say,  one  in  itself,  and  in  its  essence,  as,  also,  is  glory,  but  each 
is  variously  applied  according  to  the  mode  and  relation  of  the 
object ;  and,  between  the  application  of  grace  and  the  mode 
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and  relation  of  the  object,  there  is  this  reciprocity  that,  froni 
the  application  of  grace,  the  relation  of  the  object  may  be 
inferred,  and  from  the  mode  of  the  object,  reciprocally  may  be 
deduced  what  grace  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  to  that  ob- 
ject.   The  same  is  true  of  glory. 

The  illustration  of  the  light  of  the  Sun,  introduced  at  the  end 
of  your  answer,  may  also  serve  my  purpose.  The  light  of  the 
Sun  is  one  and  the  same,  whether  it  is  shed  upon  and  renders 
more  luminous  a  body  already  illuminated,  or  it  is  shed  on  a 
dark  body  and  drives  away  the  darkness,  and  renders  that 
light  which  was  before  dark.  If  only  the  same  difference  ex- 
isted between  an  illuminated  and  a  dark  body,  as  exists  between 
a  man  in  his  original  state  and  a  sinner,  then  rays  of  the  Sun, 
sufficient  to  illuminate  the  body  already  light,  would  not  suf- 
fice to  illuminate  the  dark  body,  unless  they  were  greatly 
increased  and  multiplied. 


TWENTY-SEYENTH  PROPOSITIONS^  OF  ARMIKIUS. 

I  will  not  now  touch  the  theory  of  Augustine,  because  that 
would  be  a  futile  task,  if  the  theory  of  Aquinas,  of  prior  conside- 
ration, can  be  sustained  to  my  satisfaction.  These,  then,  are 
the  matters  which  I  would  present  to  your  consideration. 


ANSWER   OF   JUNIUS    TO   THE   TWENTY-SEVENTH   PROPOSITION. 

I  have  always  thought,  and  yet  think,  that  the  theory  of 
Augustine  was  substantially  consistent  with  the  two  theories 
which  have  been  considered.  You  will  see  that  this  is  the  fact, 
if  you  make  allowance  for  certain  modes  of  expression  used 
by  him,  and  for  a  single  diverse  circumstace. 

I  have  thus,  my  brother,  in  this  subject,  used  the  diligence 
and  promptitude  which  was  possible,  in  view  of  the  duties 
which  have,  not  rarely,  interrupted  me.     Receive  my  effort 
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witli  kindness,  if  it  may  not  answer  jour  expectation.  May 
the  God  of  truth  and  peace  seal  on  your  inind  that  saving 
peace,  more  and  more,  and  graciously  giiide  both  of  us  and 
all  Ilis  servants  in  the  way  of  truth  to  His  own  glory,  and  to 
the  edification  of  His  church  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Savior. 
Amen. 


KEPLY   OF   AEMINIUS   TO   THE   ANSWER   TO   THE   TWENTY-SEVENTH 

PKOPOSITION. 

The  theory  of  Augustine  is  very  different  from  both  the 
preceding  theories,  as  may  be  seen  from  this  whole  discus- 
sion, on  account  of  the  circumstance,  added  by  him  to  the 
ol)ject  of  the  decree,  concerning  which  we  treat.  For,  if  the 
circumstance  of  sin  was,  of  necessity,  to  be  considered  by  the 
Deity,  in  tlie  act  of  decree,  and  was  definitely  considered  in 
that  vrry  act,  then  it  must  be  true  that  those  discussions  and 
explanations  of  the  same  decree,  err  greatl}^  from  the  truth, 
which  state  that  there  was  no  necessity  of  the  consideration  of 
sin,  and  no  actual  consideration  ot  it  by  God,  when  He  ordain- 
ed the  decree.  The  remark  may  be  added,  with  propriety, 
that,  by  the  mere  addition  to  the  object  of  the  decree  and  right 
explanation  of  the  circumstance  of  sin,  all  the  absurdities  and 
blasphemies,  which  are  usually  alleged  against  the  decree  of 
predestination  and  reprobation  may  be  repelled  a!id  clearly 
refuted,  not  being  logical  consequences  of  that  decree. 

I  have  thus  presented  my  objections  to  your  answers  to  my 
propositions,  not  so  much  with  the  thought  of  refuting  them, 
as  with  a  desire  to  elicit  from  you  more  extended  answers  and 
exi)lanations,  by  which  I  might  perhaps  be  satisfied  and  my 
mind  might  be  freed  from  its  difficulties  on  this  subject.  I, 
therefore,  beseech  God,  that,  if  I  have  written  any  thing  con- 
trary to  the  truth,  He  may  pardon  me  concerning  it,  and  may 
reveal  the  truth  unto  me ;    if  I  have  advanced  any  thing 
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agreeable  to  the  truth,  that  He  will  confirm  me  in  it,  and  that 
he  will  grant  to  me  yourself,  assenting  to  mj  views,  and  aid- 
ing me,  that,  by  means  of  you,  the  truth  may  daily  gain 
greater  authority,  and  may  be  more  and  more  propagated  to 
the  glory  of  the  divine  name,  to  the  advantage  and  increase 
of  the  church,  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 


APPENDIX. 


THESES  OF  DR.  FRANCIS  JUNIUS, 

COXCERNING  DIVINE  PREDESTINATION,  COMPOSED,  IN  THESE  VERT 
WORDS,  BY  HIMSELF,  AND  PUBLICLY  DISCUSSED,  UNDER  HIS  DI- 
RECTION, BY  WILLIAM  CODDAEUS,  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LEY- 
DEN,    IN    THE   YEAR    1593 ALSO    SOME  BRIEF    ANNOTATIONS  OF 

JAMES  ARMINIUS. 

As  we  have  frequently  referred  to  the  Theses  of  Doctor  Francis  Junius  concerning  Predes- 
tination, we  will  here  insert  them,  and  make  some  brief  annotations  upon  them. 


THESIS  I. 

^Predestination  is  properly^  according  to  the  etymologrj  of 
the  word^  a  delermination  to  an  end,  lut  i^i  common  usage, 
it  is  equivalent  to  the  Greeh  luord  'T^po-rayrj^  and  signifies  the 
relation  of  the  whole  arrangement  to  the  end,  and  thus  we 
iise  it. 

Destination  is  a  determination  of  an  existing  object  to  its 
end  ;  tlio  particle  j^rad,  prefixed  to  the  word,  denotes  that  the 
act  of  destination  is  antecedent  to  the  actual  existence  of  the 
object. 


THESIS  II. 

Predestination,  therefore,  is   an  act  of  the   divine  good- 
pleasure  [beneplaciti],  hy  whichGod,from  eternity,  prepared 
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the  i^lenHude  of  His  Messings,  in  Christy  for  thnse^  who  should 
1)6  heirs  of  salvation^  to  tJie  jjvaise  of  His  glorious  grace. 

The  word  £u(5oxia,  or  good  pleasure,  is  here  used,  correctly, 
according  to  the  Scriptural  sense,  for  th3  particle  su  refers  to 
the  favorable  and  benevolent  inclination  of  God  towards  its 
object,  not  to  the  precise  and  determinate  will  ot  God  in  refer- 
ence to  any  of  His  own  purposes,  as  the  word  good-pleasure  is 
used  by  the  schoolmen,  when  they  distinguish  the  will  of  God 
into  his  revealed  will  \signib\  and  the  will  of  His  good-pleas- 
ure [beneplaciti]. 

Prepared  in  Christ.]  No  blessings  are  prepared  in 
Christ  for  men,  except  those  which  are  adapted  to  sinners. 
Christ  himself,  the  Savior  of  men,  is  called  Jesus  only  be- 
cause "  He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins,"  (Matt,  i, 
21).  No  one  is  blessed  in  Christ,  if  he  is  not  a  believer  ;  "  So 
then,  the}',  which  be  of  faith,  are  blessed  with  faithful  Abra- 
ham" (Gal.  iii,  9.) 

JF'or  those  who  shoidd  he  heirs  of  salvation'].  Salvation  it- 
self, and  the  inheritance  of  eternal  life,  are  comprehended  in 
the  fullness  of  those  blessings,  which  God  has  prej^ared  in 
Christ.  Therefore  those,  for  whom  that  fullness  was  prepared, 
should  have  been  otherwise  described.  For  theie  is  an  ab- 
surdity in  the  statement,  —  "  predestination  is  an  act,  by 
which  God  has  ])repared  salvation  for  those  who  shall  be 
heirs  of  salvation."  For  they  are  made  heirs  of  salvation  ac- 
cordi-ng  to  which,  the  inheritance,  comprehended  in  the  full- 
ness of  those  blessings,  was  prepared.  Persons,  as  one  part 
of  the  material  or  object  ot  predestination,  are  not  to  be  de- 
scribed by  the  divine  things,  which  were  prepared  lor  them 
in  that  predestination,  and  which  constitute  the  other  part  of 
the  n)ateiial  or  ol)ject  of  predestination.  The  persons  are 
more  correctly  described  by  Sohnius,  thus  :  "Predestination 
unto  life,  or  election,  is  that  b}'  which  God  decreed,  fiom 
eternity,  to  justify  and  to  accept  unto  eternal  life,  believers, 
or  the  faithful,  to  whom  he  decreed  to  teach  faith  [docere 
fidein]." 

7h  the  praise  of  His  glorious  grace].    The  Scriptures  rec- 
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ognize  the  grace  of  God  as  the  cause  and  end  of  predestina- 
tion, only  as  mercy  is  united  with  it,  and  as  it  is  exercised 
towards  sinners  and  the  miserable. 


THESIS    III. 

It  is  an  act  {for  God  is  ai^M  svsp^sia  or  simple  energy) 
proceeding  not  from  any  external  cause,  hut  purely  from  Him 
who  predestinates  I  otherwise  it  wouldnot  he^purely,  predesti- 
nation^ pnceding  all  things  and  causes. 

The  divine  predestination,  indeed,  precedes  all  things  and 
causes,  so  far  as  their  actual  existence  is  considered  ;  or  it  was 
decreed  from  eternity.  It,  however,  follows,  in  the  mind  and 
prescience  of  God,  the  pre-existence  of  some  things  and  cau- 
ses ;  that  of  sin,  for  example,  without  which  neither  grace,  aa 
it  is  described  above,  nor  Christ,  in  his  true  character,  nor 
those  blessings  could  have  any  adaptation  to  men.  Therefore, 
although  this  predestination  may  not  depend  on  an  extrinsic 
cause,  yet  it  was  occasioned,  as  they  say,  by  sin. 


THESIS  lY. 

Its  cause  is  sj-Joxfa,  good-pleasure,  hy  which  He  was  favora- 
bly disjjosed  towards  those,  whom  He  pleased  to  adopt  as  sons, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  purpose  of  His  election. 

By  that  same  good  pleasure,  by  which  God  was  favorably 
disposed  towards  some.  He  also  was  pleased  to  adopt  the 
same  persons  as  sons.  Therefore,  this  is  not  a  correct  descrip- 
tion of  the  persons  towards  whom  God  was  favorably  dispo- 
sed. Indeed,  it  was  because  He  was  favorably  disposed  to- 
wards them,  that  He  adopted  them  as  sons. 

To  adopt  as  sons'].  Observe  here  that  adoption  is  not 
18  VOL.  in. 
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placed  among  the  prepared  blessings,  but  that  it  is  used  to  de- 
Bcribe  the  persons  for  whom  blessings  are  prepared.  Compare 
this  wi  h  your  answer  to  my  first  proposition. 

But,  that  the  inappropriateness  of  that  definition  may  be 
more  matiifest,  let  it  be  put  in  this  form  ; — Predestination  is 
an  act  of  the  divine  good- pleasure,  by  which  God,  from  eter- 
nity, prepared  filial  adoption,  and  its  consequent,  eternal  life, 
in  Christ,  for  those  whom  He  pleased  to  adopt  as  sons,  and 
who  should  be  heirs  of  salvation. 

To  adopt  as  so?is  through  Jesus  Christ],  Christ  Jesus  is 
here  to  be  considered  not  only  as  the  foundation  on  which  is 
based  the  execution  of  the  decree,  but  also  as  the  foundation  on 
which  the  decree  itself  is  based.  For  we  are  adopted  in  him 
as  in  our  head,  therefore  he  is,  in  the  order  of  causes,  first  con- 
stituted and  predestinated  to  be  our  head,  then  we  are  predes- 
tinated in  him  as  his  members.  This  admonition  I  present, 
not  because  I  think  that  you  understand  that  exj)ression  dif- 
ferently, but  because  I  perceive  that  Beza,  on  the  first  chapter 
to  the  Ephesians,  adopts  an  order  entirely  difforent,  and  which 
seems  to  me  to  invert  the  correct  order  of  predestination. 

According  to  the  purpose  of  his  election].  This  purpose  of 
election  is  nothing  else  than  the  good-pleasure  of  God,  by 
which  he  is  favorably  disposed  towards  some,  and  by  which 
He  pleases  to  adopt  some,  in  Christ,  as  sons.  But  your  words 
are  so  arranged  as  to  convey  the  idea  that  this  purpose  is 
something  diflerent  from  that  good-pleasure. 


THESIS  V. 

It  is,  therefore,  God  alone,  who  predestinates,  the  cause  of 
His  own  predestination,  and  of  that  preparation  which  He 
proposed  to  Himself  according  to  that  good-pleasure  of  His 
vnll. 
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THESIS  YI. 

Therefore^  this  aot  is  said  to  he  from  eternity^  that  is^ 
before  all  things  and  causes,  in  things  or  of  things^  which 
He  predestinated  to  exist. 

If  this  Thesis  excludes  also  the  sin  of  man  as  a  condition 
requisite  in  the  object  of  that  predestination,  it  is  not  correctly 
said  that  predestination  precedes  the  prevision  of  sin ;  for, 
though  sin  did  not  move  God  to  the  act  of  predestination,  (for 
it  is  the  appropriate  effect  of  sin  to  move  the  wrath  of  God), 
yet  this  predestination  was  made  in  view  of  sin,  the  occur- 
rence of  which  in  time,  God  foresaw  in  the  infinity  of  His 
knowledge. 


THESIS  YII. 

The  material  of  predestinaiicn  is  twofold,  divine  things, 
and  persons  to  be  partakers  of  them. 

Divine  things  and  persons,  to  be  partakers  of  them,  have 
a  mutual  relation  to  each  other,  so  that  a  conclusion  concern- 
ing the  character  of  the  persons  can  be  formed  from  the  na- 
ture of  those  things,  and  conversely,  the  nature  of  those  divine 
things  may  be  iaferred  from  the  character  of  the  persons. 
The  things  are  adapted  to  the  persons,  and  such  persons  need 
Buch  things  for  salvation.  Thus,  from  the  grace  of  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  and  the  renewal  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  infer  that 
the  men,  for  whom  those  things  are  prepared,  are  sinners ; 
also,  if  n:ien  are  sinners,  it  is  inferred  that  such  grace  is  neces- 
sary for  them. 
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THESIS  YIII. 

The  genus  of  the  divine  things^  which  are  communicable 
throvgh  Predestination^  is  Messing,  which  the  Apostle  cir- 
cumscribes within  these  modes  I  it  is  complete^  not  'partial  p 
spiritual,  not  carnal,'  ^Hn  heavenly  places,^''  not  yiaturao, — 
but  surpassing  all  nature  /  finally,  in  Christ,  that  is,  divine 
in  its  principle  and  foundation,  that  Christ  may  be  the  eter- 
nal head  of  the  predestinate. 

The  expression,  in  which  divine  things  are  said  to  be  cora- 
inunicable  through  predestination,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  predestination.  For  predesti- 
nation does  not  cause  that  those  things  should  be  communica- 
ble, but  does  in  fact  communicate  them.  Thej  are  made 
communicable  bj  the  blood  and  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  by  which  those  blessings  were  acquired  and  obtained 
from  the  Father.  Since  any  thing  is  communicable  before  it  is, 
in  fact,  communicated,  it  follows  that  predestination  is  poste- 
rior, in  the  prescience  and  preordination  of  God,  to  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ.  I  leave  the  inference  for  the  con- 
Bideration  of  the  intelligent. 

Spiritual,  not  carnal].  Spiritual  is  contrasted  in  the 
Scriptures  not  only  with  carnal,\)ui,  also,  with  natural ;  as  in 
1  Cor.  ii,  14,  also,  in  1  Cor.  xv,  44,  45,  46.  Carnal,  how- 
ever, may  sometimes  also  comprehend  in  itself  the  natural. 

"  In  heavenly  places,^-  not  natural].  Heavenly  things  are, 
in  the  Scriptures,  contrasted  with  mundane  and  earthly  good, 
adapted  to  nature  as  such,  and,  thus,  heavenly  and  natural 
are  indirectly  opposed. 

Finally,  in  Christ].  Christ  obtained  those  blessings  by 
his  death  ;  he  has  received  the  same  from  his  Father  to  be 
communicated  to  his  followers ;  in  him  believers  are  predes- 
tinated to  a  participation  in  the  same. 

Divine  in  principle  and  foundation].  Blessing  is  divine 
in  principle,  for  its  principle  is  God,  the  Father,  who  confers 
it ;  but  it  is  not  said,  in  the  same  sense  to  be  divine  in  its 
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foundation.  For  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  that  blessing,  not 
as  he  18  God,  but  as  he  is  God-man,  [5sav^poj';roff],  Mediator, 
Savior  and  Head  of  the  church.  This  consideration  of  Christ 
is,  everywhere  in  the  Scriptures,  distinguished  from  that,  in 
which  Christ  is  regarded  as  God,  as  in  John  xvii,  3 ;  xiv, 
1 ;  1  Tim.  ii,  5,  6 ;  1  Pet.  i,  18,  19,  20,  21 ;  g  Cor.  v, 
19,  &c. 

That  Christ  might  he  the  eternal  head  of  the  Predestinate']. 
"Whether  Christ  was  constituted  the  head  of  those  who  were 
to  be  predestinated,  or  of  those  who  had  been  already  predes- 
tinated, has  been  a  point  in  dispute  among  Theologians.  It  is 
my  opinion  that,  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  decree  by  which 
Christ  was  constituted  the  head  of  those  to  be  saved,  was 
prior  to  that  decree  by  which  some  are  ordained  in  Christ  to 
a  participation  in  salvation.  For  Christ,  as  our  mediator 
before  God  and  our  High  Priest,  merited  those  blessings, 
which  were  to  be  communicated  by  predestination,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  dignity  of  head,  and  the  power  to  communi- 
cate those  blessings.  Then  he  actually  received  those  bless- 
ings from  the  Father,  and  obtained  the  titles  of  Head,  Kinsr 
and  Prince.  "  Having  been  made  perfect,  or  consecrated,  he 
became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  who  obey  hi(n." 

Finally,  in  him  believers  are  predestinated,  that  they  should 
be  partakers  of  those  blessings,  by  ur.ion  with  him.  For  God 
loves,  in  Christ,  those  whom  He  has  determined  to  make  par- 
takers of  e'ernal  life,  but  this  love  is  the  cause  of  predestina- 
tion. It  was,  indeed,  in  Christ  born,  dead,  raised  again,  and 
constituted  the  head  of  the  church.  "  But,"  some  will  say, 
" '  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten 
Son.'  " — I  answer,  that  the  love,  referred  to  in  this  passage, 
differs  in  degree  from  that  which  is  the  cause  of  predestina- 
tion, and  is  prior  to  it.  For  that  love,  which  sent  His  Son,  did 
not,  with  certainty,  ordain  eternal  life  to  any  one,  and,  indeed, 
it  could  not  do  so,  for  Christ  had  not  merited  it  by  his  death. 
Indeed,  by  making  Christ  the  foundation  and  Head  of  the 
predestinate,  you  seem  to  declare  that  Christ  was  made  the 
Head  of  them  who  were  to  be  predestinated  in  him  unto  life. 
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THESIS  IX. 

Of  these  hlessingsj  the  chief  points  are  two^  grace  and  glory; 
the  former^  aotivg  on  men  in  the  present  life,  the  latter  to  he 
cnnsummatbd  in  them  in  the  future  life. 


THESIS  X. 

Human  beings  are  creatures^  in  a  condition  of  nature — 
which  can  effect  nothing  supernatural  or  divino, — to  he  ex- 
alted ahove  nature,  and  to  he  transferred  to  a  participation 
of  divine  things  hy  the  super?iatural  energy  of  the  Deity. 

It  is  here  most  manifestly  evident  that  the  object  of  predes- 
tination is  considered  hy  you  to  he  men  in  their  natural  state, 
which  can  effect  nothing  supernatural  or  divine,  that  is,  as  I 
have  said,  considered,  in  a  merely  natural  state,  apart  from 
supernatural  endowments,  and  from  the  corruption  which  af- 
terwards supervened.  But  this  is  not  an  adequate  object  of 
this  decree.  For  the  exaltation,  which  is  according  to  predes- 
tination, is  not  from  nature,  but  from  sin  beginning.  The  divine 
things,  a  participation  in  which  is  prepared  by  predestination, 
are  not  adapted  to  man  in  his  natural  state,  but  to  man  involved 
in  sin  and  misery.  That  supernatural  power  belongs  to  God, 
which  He  exercises  in  Christ,  "  the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  God,"  1  Cor.  i,  24,  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  being 
called  to  salvation.  Therefore,  it  was  applied  to  man,  con- 
sidered not  in  his  primitive  natural  state,  but  in  sin  and 
misery. 
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THESIS  XL 


The  form  is  adoption^as  sons  ^through  Jesus  Christ,  thatis^ 
that  real  re  ation  and  ordination,  in  lohich  we  are  Uessed  of 
God,  hy  the  communication  of  '"'•all  spiritual  hlessings  in 
heavenly  places^''  in  Christ. 

Predestination  is  unto  adoption,  therefore  adoption  is  not 
the  form  of  predestination.  For  "  the  form  gives  being  to  the 
thing,"  and  adoption  does  not  give  being  to  predestination, 
but  receives  its  own  being  from  predestination  ;  and  it  is  the 
first  per  se  and  immediate  work  of  divine  predestination,  and 
its  consequent  is  life  and  the  heavenly  inheritance.  JSTor  is 
that  real  relation  and  ordination,  in  which  we  are  blessed, 
"  the  form  of  predestination  ;"  for  that  ordination,  in  which  we 
are  blessed,  is  the  execution  of  the  divine  predestination. 
But  the  preparation  of  those  blessings  is  the  form  of  predes- 
tination, for,  hy  it,  predestination  has  its  being.  That  prepara- 
tion is  internal  and  eternal, and  that  is  true  also  of  predestina- 
tion. Or — to  speak  with  greater  accuracy — the  preparation  of 
those  blessings  is  not  the  form  of  predestination,  for  that  prep- 
aration was  made  by  the  death  of  Christ,  the  Mediator,  but  the 
form  consists  in  the  preparation  of  the  communication  of  those 
bleissngs  to  believers  in  Christ.  We  might  add  th  it  the 
preparation  is  certain,  and  that,  according  to  it,  a  communion 
in  tlie  benefits  of  Christ  is  certainly  bestowed  on  those  for 
whom  the  participation  is  prepared. 


THESIS  XII. 

The  order  of  this  form  is  placed  in  the  preparation,  of 
persons,  hy  election,  vocation,   and   '"'•  gathering  together  in 

Chrisf  (Epli.  i,  10) ;  Jmt  of  things,  hya  gracio^is  hcginning, 
progress,  and  gloinoas  consummation  of  hlessings,  in  a  per  feet 

union  with  Christ. 
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The  order  of  that  preparation,  as  the  form,  can,  indeed,  be 
declared,  in  respect  both  to  persons  and  to  things.  Persons 
are  prepared  in  the  minds  of  God,  when  election  from  the 
world,  vocation  to  a  nnion  with  Christ,  and  the  gathering  to- 
gether in  Christ,  are  ordained  for  them.  Things  are  prepared 
in  this  order,  that  their  gracious  communication  should  be  or- 
dained, in  reference  to  its  beginning,  progress,  and  final  con- 
summation ;  the  beginning,  in  Christ ;  the  progress,  in  the 
same ;  but  the  consummation,  in  the  perfect  union  with  God. 
For  this  is  the  consummation  of  a  supernatural  ftlicity  "  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all."  If,  however,  the  subject  of  discussion 
be  the  mediatorial  consummation,  I  concede  that  this  is  effect- 
ed in  Christ,  but  this  tends  to  that  chief  consummation,  which 
is  union  with  God,  to  which  we  come  by  a  perfect  union  with 
Christ.  For  Christ  shall  deliver  up  his  own  kingdom  "  to 
God  even  the  Father,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  (1  Cor. 
XV,  24,  28.) 


THESIS  XIII. 

The  end  is  the  2}raise  of  the  glorious  grace  of  God,  ly 
which  He  has  freely  made  us  acceptable  unto  Himself,  in  the 
Son  of  His  love. 

The  grace,  by  which  God  "  has  freely  made  us  acceptable 
unto  Himself,  in  the  Son  of  His  love,  is  grace  only  adapted  to 
-sinners."  The  praise  of  that  grace  is  sung  to  God  and  the 
Lamb,  who  died  and  lives  again,  "  who  was  delivered  for  our 
offences,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification."  (Rom. 
iv,  25.)  That  praise  is  ascribed  to  God  by  sinners,  whom  God 
has  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  His  Son,"  out  of  every  kindred, 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation."     (Rev.  v,  9.) 
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THESIS  XIV. 

What  is  contrary  to  this  predestination  can  not^  with  pro- 
p?nety,  he  expressed  in  a  single  term,  since  the  relation  of  pre- 
destination is  single^  that  of  its  contraries  is  various.  For 
preteritioii  is  contrary  to  the  preparation  of  grace,  and  rep- 
robation or  preparation  of  punishment  is  contrary  to  the  pre- 
paration of  glory. 

Grace  and  glory  are  prepared  in  predestination.  To  this 
preparation,  as  an  affirmative  act,  is  opposed  the  negative  act 
of  tre  non-preparation  of  grace  and  glory,  and  the  affirmative 
act  of  the  preparation  of  those  things,  which  are  affirmatively 
contrary  to  grace  and  glory.  But  here,  to  the  preparation  of 
grace,  is  opposed  only  the  negative  act  of  pretention,  and,  to 
the  preparation  of  glory,  only  the  affirmative  act  of  reproba- 
tion or  the  preparation  of  punishment.  Hence  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  correct  conclusion  that  this  discussion  is  not  absolute- 
ly consistent  in  all  its  parts,  unless,  perhaps,  there  is  no  affirm- 
ative act,  which  can  be  opposed  to  the  preparation  of  grace. 
There  is,  however,  such  an  act,  namely,  hardening,  blinding, 
and  the  delivering  to  a  reprobate  mind,  which  can  be  fitly  and 
fully  explained  only  by  negative  acts.  Also,  the  denial  of  ce- 
lestial glory  is  a  negative  act  opposed  to  the  preparation  of 
glory.  It  is  to  be  observed,  here,  that  the  word  rep:  ohation 
is  used  for  the  preparation  of  punishment,  v.  hile,  in  your  an- 
swers to  my  propositions,  you  affirm  that  it  properly  signifies 
non-election  or  preterition. 


THESIS  XY. 

Preterition  is  the  act  of  the  divine  will,  by  which  God, 
from  eternity,  determined  to  leave  some  of  His  creatures  in 
th  eir  natural  state,  and  not  to  communicate  to  them  that  su- 
pernatural grace,  by  which  their  nature  might  be  preserved 
uncorrupt,  or,  having  become  corrupt,  might  be  restored,  to 
the  declaration  of  the  freedom  of  His  own  goodness. 
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Pretention  is  defined  to  be  a  denial  of  grace  only,  not  of 
glory,  while,  nevertheless,  glory  is  denied  to  the  same  persons. 
It  is  rightly  called  an  act  of  the  divine  pleasure,  not  good- 
pleasure  ;  ioY pleasure  [placitum]  is  the  general  term,  applied 
to  any  purpose  or  decree  of  God  ;  good-pleasure  [bene-placi- 
tum],  as  has  been  remarked,  includes  a  favorable  and  benevo- 
lent disposition  in  the  Deity, 

To  leave  in  their  natural  conditioji].  From  this  also  it  is 
evident  that  the  object  of  predestination  is,  in  your  view,  men 
considered  in  a  merely  natural  state. 

Supernatural  grace,  bij  lohich  their  natui'e  might  he  pre- 
served  uiicorrupt,  or,  having  hecome  corrupt,  might  he  re- 
storcd\  If  thee  words  are  to  be  understood  to  have  reference 
to  the  particular  predestination  of  men,  then  that  distinction 
is  not  correctly  used.  For  the  grace  by  which  nature  is  "pre- 
served uucorrupt,"  is  not  denied  by  the  decree  of  pretention. 
For  that  grace  was  denied  to  all  men  without  distinction.  But 
the  denial  of  grace,  by  Avhicli  nature,  having  become  corrupt,  is 
restored,  is  peculiar  to  the  decree  of  preterition,  and,  therefore, 
the  object  of  preterition  is  fallen  man,  and  to  one  who  needs 
renewing  garce. 

To  the  declaration  of  the  freedom  of  His  own  goodfiess-l 
The  freedom  of  the  goodness  of  God  is  declared  not  only 
when  God  communicates  to  one,  and  denies  to  another.  His 
owTi  goodness,  but  also  when  He  communicates  it  only  on  the 
condition,  which  He  has  been  pleased  to  impose ;  I  concede, 
however,  that  the  freedom  of  the  divine  goodness  is  also  de- 
clared in  the  former  mode.  But  there  is  a  declaration  in  pre- 
terition, as  described  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  not  only  of  the 
freedom  of  the  goodness  of  God,  but  of  Ilis  justice.  For  God, 
according  to  justice  also,  uses  preterition,  by' which  He  deter- 
mines to  deny  His  grace  to  some  on  account  of  their  sins. 
Sin,  indeed,  is  the  onlj'  meritorious  cause  of  the  denial  of  grace, 
which  is  here  discussed.  Therefore,  the  statement  of  the  end 
of  that  preterition  was  not  sufficiently  complete. 
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THESIS  XYI. 

This  preterition  is  without  llamc  :  for  God  hestowed  on 
man  the i)crfeetion  of  human  nature^  lie  was  not  under  oh- 
ligatloii  to  hcstow  grace  ■upon  any  am.  It  is  grace  /  there- 
fore^ there  is  no  obligation. 

God,  in  tlie  abstract  and  absolutely,  was  not  under  obliga- 
tion to  bestow  grace  on  any  one,  but  He  could  place  Himself 
under  that  obligation  in  two  ways,  bj  promise,  and  by  ma- 
king certain  requisitions.  By  promise,  if  He  should  promise 
to  bestow  grace,  either  with  or  without  condition.  By  requi- 
sition, if  He  should  require,  from  a  man,  an  act,  such  that  it 
could  not  be  performed  without  His  grace,  for  then  He  would 
be  under  obligation  to  bestow  it,  otherwise  He  would  reap 
where  He  had  not  sowed. 


THESIS  XYIL 

The  'preparation  of  punishment  is  the  act  of  the  divine 
pleasure,  by  v)hich  God,  from  eternity,  determined,  for  the 
declaration  of  His  own  justice,  to  punish  His  creatures,  who 
should  not  continue  in  their  original  state^  hut  should  depart 
fro'iii  God,  the  aidhor  of  their  origin,  Ly  their  oicn  deed  and 
depravity. 

You  call  the  preparation  of  punishment  an  affirmative  act, 
opposed  to  predestination  ;  but  it  is  opposed,  affirmatively,  to 
the  preparation  of  glory.  That,  which  id  opposed  affirma- 
tively, to  the  communication  of  grace  is  not  here  stated.  I 
think  that  it  should  be  called  hardening  and  blinding,  and 
that  it  should  have  been  also  treated  in  this  Thesis. 

To  punish  His  creatures  who  should  not  ?naijitain  their 
original  integrity].  This  decree  was  ordained  by  God,  not 
until  after   the  certain  foresight  cf  future  sin,  lest  any  one 
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should  think  that  sin  is  necessarily  inferred  from  that  decree, 
as  some  of  our  Doctors  believe. 

Should  fall  away  from  God  hy  their  own  act  and  trans- 
gressio7i\.  It  should  be  explained  how  he  can,  by  his  own 
act,  fall  away  from  God,  who  has,  already,  been  passed  hy  of 
God,  in  the  communication  of  that  grape,  which  is  necessary 
for  the  avoidance  of  defection  from  God.  And  since  all  the 
passed-hy  are  also  predamned,  I  could  wish  that  it  might  be 
explained  how  preterition  and  predaranation  necessarily  co- 
here, if  preterition  existed  apart  from  any  consideration  of  sin, 
but  predanmation,  only  on  account  of  sin. 

The  declaration  of  the  justice  of  God,  also,  as  has  been  pre- 
viously remarked,  has  a  place  in  preterition. 


THESIS  XVIII. 

Therefore,  in  the  'predestinate,  God  does  all  things  accord- 
ing to  the  good-pleasure  of  His  own  predestination.  In  those 
who  are  not  predest'nate,  He  uses  preieritioti  accordiiig to  tha 
pleasure  of  His  will,  and  prepares  punishment  for  His  crea- 
tures who  transgress  against  His  order,  and  who  must  he  repro- 
hated,  on  account  of  their  sins,  from  the  necessity  of  His  justice. 

In  predestination,  God  provides  only  for  the  salvation  of  the 
elect ;  yet,  in  such  a  manner,  that  many  acts  of  the  divine 
Providence  concur  to  the  same  effect,  which  acts  are  so  ad- 
ministered by  the  Deity,  that  from  them  salvation  certainly 
results,  which  is  the  proper  work  of  predestination.  God 
uses  many  acts  of  His  providence  towards  those,  who  are  not 
predestinated,  sufhcient,  indeed,  for  salvation,  yet  not  effica- 
cious, since  this  pertains  to  predestination.  It  is  not  absurd 
nor  irrelevant,  then,  to  observe,  here,  this  distinction  between 
providence  and  predestination. 

Who  must  he  reprohated  on  account  of  their  sins'].  You 
here,  also,  use  the  word  reprohation  for  the  preparation  of 
punishment. 
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THESIS  XIX. 

If  reprobation  is  made  the  opposite  of  predestination,  the 
statement  is  Jigwative,  and  synecdochical  :  wherefore,  it  ei- 
ther should  not  he  made^  bee  luse  it  is  improper,  dangerous, 
and  liable  to  g'lve  offence,  or  it  shou'd  he  distinctly  explained, 
as  pious  and  learned  men  have  done. 

In  your  answer  to  my  second  proposition,  you  use  this  lan- 
guage :  "  Reprobation  is  used  in  three  senses,  one  common 
and  two  special.  In  its  common  use,  it  comprehends  preten- 
tion and  damnation.  Its  second  mode  is  special,  when  it  is 
opposed  to  election,  and  signifies  non-election  or  pretention. 
The  third  is  also  special,  when  it  is  used  for  pre-damnation. 
The  first  mode  is  by  synecdoche,  the  second  proper,  the  third 
metonymical,  and  it  may  also  be  called  catachrestic."  Here, 
you  call  that  meaning  of  reprobation  common,  yfh\.Qh,  in  your 
Theses,  and  elsewhere,  you  call  figurative.  We  are  not  to  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  the  term,  for  it  is  Scriptural,  but  we  are 
to  be  careful  that  it  be  also  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  in  the  Scriptures. 


THESIS  XX. 

The  presentation  of  this  doctrine  is  especially  necessary,  if 
it  is  treated  skillfully,  soberly ,  and  reverently,  that  is,  that  not 
anything  else  he  treated,  not  otherwise,  not  to  another  end 
than  as  the  Holy  Sc7'iptures  teach,  both  in  explanation  and 
in  application,  according  to  the  advice  of  St.  Paid  :  "  not 
to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think,  hut 
to  think  soberly."  Rom.  xii,  3. 

That,  which  is  taught,  and  inculcated  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
can  not  but  be  esteem.ed  useful  and  necessary  for  salvation, 
though  there  may  be  diflferent  degrees  of  necessity.     But  the 
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doctrine  of  predestination,  and  its  opposite,  that  of  reproba- 
tion, is  taught  and  inculcated  in  the  Scriptures  ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, also  necessary.  It  should,  however,  be  considered  what 
that  predestination  is,  and  what  is  its  character,  which  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  Scriptnres  as  necessary,  and  which  is  called  the 
foundation  of  our  salvation.  Your  admonition  is  altogether 
prv'per  and  necessary,  by  which  you  enjoin  that  the  doctrine 
should  be  set  forth  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures 
— "  not  any  thing  else,  not  otherwise,  not  to  another  end  than 
as  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach."  But  there  is  a  practical  diffi- 
culty in  this  matter,  because  each  one  desires  to  appear  to  pre- 
sent his  own  doctrines  according  to  the  Scripture.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that,  in  your  discussion  of  this  doctrine,  you  are  not,  in 
every  case,  sustained  by  the  Scripture,  but  in  some  parts  you 
err,  and  I  have  treated  this  more  fully  in  the  discussion  held  be- 
tween us. 
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AN  EXAMINATION 

OP  THB 

TREATISE  OF  WILLIAM  PERKINS 

CONCEENINO  THB 

ORDER  AND  MODE  CF  PREDESTINATION. 

PART  I. 

William  Perkins,  D.  D.,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  was  a  Theo- 
logical writer  at  the  close  of  the  iixteenth  centtiry.  As  will  he  seen  from  the 
following  strictures  on  one  of  his  treatises,  he  advocated  views  highly  Calvinistic. 
The  following  "Examination,  i&c,"  was  written  hy  Arminius,  in  1602. 


Reverend  Sik,  axd  Beloved  Brother  in  Christ, — 

While  I  was  lately,  and  with  eagerness,  examining  a  certain 
library,  abundantly  supplied  with  recently  published  books,  a 
pamphlet  jDresented  itself  to  me,  entitled  "  A  Christian  and 
Perspicuous  Discourse  concerning  the  Order  and  Mode  of  Pre- 
destination, and  the  extent  of  Divine  Grace."  "When  I  ob- 
served that  it  bore  your  name,  which  was  already  well  known 
to  me  by  previously  published  works  of  a  high  character,  I 
thought  that  I  must  diligently  read  and  consider  it,  and  see 
whether  you,  who  are  devoted  to  the  most  accurate  learning, 
could  remove,  in  that  work,  the  difficulties  which  have  long 
disquieted  my  mind.  I,  therefore,  read  it  once  and  again, 
with  impartiality,  as  far  as  I  could,  and  with  candor,  as  you 
desire.  But,  in  reading,  I  perceived  that  all  my  difficulties 
were  not  removed  by  your  work,  while  I  thought  that  some 
things,  written  by  you,  deserved  to  be  examined  in  the  light 
of  truth.  Accordingly,  I  judged  it  not  improper  to  commence 
19  TOL.  in. 
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a  friendly  discussion  with  you  concerning  your  treatise. 
This  I  do,  with  the  greater  freedom  and  confidence,  because, 
in  the  second  page  of  your  pamphlet,  you  say,  to  the  encour- 
agement of  ray  mind,  that  you  "  have  written  these  things, 
that,  by  those  devoted  to  theological  investigation" — among 
whom  I  willingly  reckon  myself — "  they  may  be  read  without 
prejudice  or  acerbity  of  mind,  duly  weighed,  and  judged  by 
the  pure  word  of  God."  This  I  undertake,  and  pledge  my- 
self to  do  according  to  my  ability  ;  asking  of  you  that  in  re- 
turn, you  will,  with  the  same  disposition,  read  my  remarks, 
weigh  them,  and  examine  and  judge  them  by  the  rule  of  the 
same  Scriptures.  May  God  grant  that  we  all  may  fully  agree, 
in  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  His  glory,  and  to  the 
salvation  of  the  church  ;  and  that,  in  other  things,  if  there 
can  not  be  harmony  of  opinions,  there  may  at  least  be  harmo- 
ny of  feelings,  and  that  we  may  "  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace." 

"With  this  desire,  then,  expressed  at  the  beginning  of  our 
discussion,  I  enter  on  the  subject  itself,  following  in  the  track, 
which,  in  your  writing,  you  have  pursued  before  me.  I  will 
commence  with  your  "  Epistle  to  the  Eeader,"  and  then  pro- 
ceed, with  the  divine  help,  to  the  treatise  itself. 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  EPISTLE. 

In  your  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  you  lay  down  two  funda- 
mental principles,  on  which  this  doctrine  of  Predestination 
and  Divine  Grace,  can  and  must  be  built.  The  first  is  "  the 
written  word  of  God  ;"  the  second  "  the  common  ideas,  and 
the  principles  which  God  has  infused  into  the  minds  of  men," 
I  have  no  opposition  to  make  at  this  point,  only  let  this  be 
added,  that,  when,  on  account  of  the  darkness  of  our  minds, 
and  the  weakness  and  diversity  of  the  human  judgment  (which 
you  regret),  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  agree  concerning  these 
matters,  we  must  recur,  for  definite  and  final  decision,  to  that 
which  is  first  and  equivalent  to  all  other  things — the  word  of 
God. 
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Of  the  first  principle,*  laid  down  by  you,  I  remark  that  it 
is  true ;  but  care  must  be  used,  lest  any  thiug,  which  is  not  in 
accordance  with  human  judgment,  should  be  attributed  to  God, 
and  defended  as  just,  on  the  consideration  that  it  is  declared 
to  be  unjust  by  corrupt  human  judgment ;  uidess  it  can  be 
made  clear,  by  a  conclusive  argument,  that  it  is  suitably  as- 
cribed to  the  Deity.  For,  it  is  sufScient,  for  the  sake  of  refer- 
ring any  action  or  work  to  God,  to  say  that  He  has  justly  per- 
formed it ;  though,  from  the  antecedent,  God  has  done  this^ 
will  follow,  of  necessity,  the  consequent,  therefore^  it  is  J7tst. 

Of  the  second  ;\ — I  concede  that  it  is  true.  For  He  is  the  first 
cause,  and  the  cause  of  causes,  who,  from  the  foreseen  free  act 
of  rational  creatures,  takes  occasion  to  make  any  decree,  and 
to  establish  a  certain  order  in  events  ;  which  decree  He  would 
not  have  made,  and  which  order  He  would  not  have  established, 
if  the  free  second  causes  had  acted  otherwise.  The  Apostle 
says,  "the  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly, 
but  by  reason  of  Plim  who  hath  subjected  the  same,"  (Rom.  viii, 
20.)  To  this  vanity  the  creature  would  not  have  been  subject 
ed,  if  he,  for  whose  sake  it  was  created  by  God,  had  remained 
in  his  original  integrity'.  The  decree,  in  reference  to  sending 
Christ  into  the  world,  depends  on  the  foresight  of  the  fall  ;  for 
he  is  "the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,"  (John  i,  29.)  He  "  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  for  the  suflcring  of  death,"  (Heb,  ii,  9) ;  "  as  the  chil- 
dren are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise 
took  part  of  the  same  ;  that  through  death  he  might  destroy 
him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil,"  (Heb.  ii, 
14.)  He  was  constituted  a  "  hij^h  priest,  ordained  for  men, 
that  he  might  offer  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins,"  (Heb.  v,  1.) 

The  decrees  of  God,  by  which  He  ordains  to  punish  His 
creatures,  are  universally  on  this  principle,  according  to  the 
Scriptures  :  "  That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this  manner, 
to  slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked  :  shall  not  the  Judge  of 


*  God  is  always  just,  though  men  may  not  understand  how  He  is  just. 
tGod  is  not  governed  by  second  causes ;  much  less  does  He  depend  on  them.    He  justly  or- 
dains them,  even  when  they  act  unjustly. 
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all  the  earth  do  right  ?  "  (Gen.  xviii,  25.)  "  Whosoever  hath 
sinned  against  me,  him  will  I  blot  out  of  my  book,"  (Ex.  xxxii, 
33.)  "  I  said,  indeed,  that  thy  house,  and  the  house  of  thy 
father,  should  walk  before  me  forever,  but  now  the  Lord  saith, 
be  it  far  from  me  ;  for  them  that  honor  me  I  will  honor,  and 
they  that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed,"  (1  Sam.  ii,  30.) 
But  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  supposed  that  the  imposing  of 
penalties  depends  on  second  causes ;  so  far  from  it,  they  would 
put  forth  every  effort  to  escape  punishment,  if  they  could  do 
so  either  by  reason  or  force.  I  could  wish  also  that  the  word 
"  ordaining  "  were  used  in  its  proper  sense,  from  which  they 
seem  to  me  to  depart,  who  interpret  it — to  decree  that  some- 
thing shall  be  done.  For  its  true  meaning  is  to  establish  the 
order  of  things  done,  not  to  appoint  things  to  be  done  that  they 
may  be  done;  though  it  is  used  sometimes  by  the  fathers  in 
the  latter  sense.  But  then  God  is  denied,  by  the  fiithers,  to 
be  the  ordainer  of  evils.  Thus  says  Augustine  :  "  God  knows 
how  to  ordain,  not  crime,  but  the  punishment  of  crimes." 

Of  the  third;"^ — It  is  characteristic  of  a  wise  being  to  do 
nothing  in  vain.  But  he  does  something  in  vain,  wiio  does  it 
not  to  attain  some  end.  But  God  is  infinitely  wise.  Let  me 
caution  you,  then,  not  to  extend  the  phr.ise,  "  to  regard  with 
indifference,"  farther,  or  to  interpret  it  otherwise  than  is  suit- 
able. Tliere  is  a  real  distinction  between  doing  and  permit- 
ting, lie,  who  permits  any  thing,  that  he  may  attain  some 
end,  does  not  regard  it  with  indifference.  From  this  it  is 
clear  that  not  to  regard  with  indifference  is  not  the  same  as 
to  do  or  to  make.  Of  this  also  I  remind  you  for  a  certain  rea- 
son. Then  consider  whether  the  phrase,  which  you  use,  is 
correct.  The  ^w^ord  "  prudently  "  seems  to  be  too  feeble  to  be 
applied  to  so  great  wisdom.  And  it  is  not  a  usual  form  of 
expression  to  say  that  an  action  is  performed  "  in  view  of  a 
certain  end,"  but  for  the  sake  of  that  end.  The  statement,  He 
does  not  will  or  decree  that  which  He  can  not,  is  ambiguous 


*God  acts  prudently,  that  is,  in  view  of  a  certain  end ;  He  is  not  ignorant  of  any  tiling;  Ho 
does  not  will  or  decree  tliat  which  lie  can  not  [non  pos^it] ;  He  does  nut  regard  with  iudifler- 
ence  any  certain  or  possible  future  event,  but  disposes  all  things  for  His  own  glory,  and  in  ref- 
erence to  it,  Ue  has  decreed  thus  to  do. 
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and  not  sufficiently  full.  It  is  ambiguous,  because  it  may  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  that  He  can  not  will  or  decree,  or  that  He 
can  not  do.  It  is  not  sufficientty  full,  because  there  should  be 
an  addition,  so  that  the  statement  would  be  this  :  "  He  does 
not  will  or  decree  to  do  or  permit  that  which  He  can  not  do 
or  permit."  For  which  reason  also  your  conclusion  is  like- 
wise imperfect,  and,  to  the  expression,  "  He  has  decreed  thus 
to  do,"  add,  "  or  permit." 

Of  the  fourth  /* — ^The  decree  of  God  is  two-fold  ;  that  of 
efficacious  action  and  that  oi permission.  Both  are  immuta- 
ble. The  creature,  however  free,  can  not  change  himself  by 
his  own  act,  or  receive  any  change  from  another,  contrary  to 
either  of  these  decrees,  and  without  the  certain  and  fixed  de- 
termination of  the  former  or  the  latter.  But  it  is  not  merely 
necessary  that  God  should  fix  these,  and  not  other,  limits  of 
the  change,  as  if  the  creature — if  this  was  possible  without  the 
divine  superintendence  of  the  change — might  be  able  either 
to  change  himself,  or  to  receive  change  from  another,  to  such 
an  extent  that  God  could  not  bring  it  into  order,  and  have  occa- 
sion for  the  illustration  of  his  glory.  For  to  Him  even  Noth- 
ing ought  to  be  material  for  the  declaration  of  His  glory  :  and 
any  change  from  Nothing  to  Something,  produced  by  Him, 
ought  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Of  the  fifth  ;t — All  the  judgments  of  God,  "  whatever  they 
may  be,  whether  hidden  or  partly  known  to  us,  are  to  be  hon- 
ored, and  to  be  adorned  with  the  praise  of  righteousness,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  it  be  manifest  that  they  are  the  judgments 
of  God.     But  under  this  pretence,  no  judgments  are  to  be 


♦God  Is  not  changed,  and  those  things,  which  are  changed,  all  circumstances  being  certain 
and  fixed,  are  not  changed  without  Ilis  immutable  decree. 

tThe  secret  and  unsearchable  judgments  of  God  are  to  be  honored  and  acknowledged.  Au- 
gustine argues  in  this  manner:  " '  It  moves  me,'  thou  sayest,  'that  he  perishes,  and  another 
Is  baptized.  It  moves  me— it  moves  me  as  a  man.'  If  thou  wilt  hear  tlie  truth,  it  also  moves 
me,  because  I  am  a  man.  If  thou  art  a  man,  I  am,  also,  a  man.  Let  us  both  hear  him  who 
Bays,  'O  man  1 '  Truly,  if  we  are  moved  because  we  are  men,  the  apostle  speaks  to  human  na- 
ture, weak  and  feeble  in  itself.  'Oman  !  who  art  ihou  that  repliest  against  God?  S«liall  the 
thing  formed  say  to  llim  that  formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus?'  If  a  beast  could  speak 
and  say  to  God, 'Why  hast  thou  made  him  a  man,  and  me  a  beast?'  Mightcst  thou  not  be  justly 
angry  and  say,  'O  beast,  who  art  thou?'  And  thou  art  a  man,  but^  in  comparison  with  God, 
thou  art  a  beast."    De  verb,  apost.  serm.  ii. 
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attributed  to  GoJ  -which  the  Scripture  does  not  assign  to  Him  ; 
much  less  those  which  are  contrary  to  the  righteousness  of 
God  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus  Augustine  says :  "As 
man  becomes  more  like  God,  so  the  more  does  the  damnation 
of  perishing  men  move  him  :  it  moves  also  our  Savior  himself, 
and  caused  his  tears,  not  once  only,  to  flow.  It  moves  also 
God  Himself;  who  says  :  '  What  could  have  been  done  more 
to  my  vineyard  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ? '  (Isa.  v,  4.)  '  O  that 
my  people  had  hearkened  unto  me.'  (Ps.  Ixxxi,  13.)  '  Have  I 
any  pleasure  at  all  that  the  wicked  should  die  ? '  (Ezek.  xviii, 
23.)  But  it  so  moves  God,  that  He  is  yet  delighted  in  the  de- 
struction of  His  enemies,  who  are  refractory  and  refuse  to 
repent.  For  His  righteousness  demands  this.  It  moves  Him, 
I  say,  because  they  are  unwilling  to  be  saved,  not  because, 
when  they  are  unwilling  to  be  saved,  He  may  devote  them  to 
just  destruction.  It  so  moves  Christ,  the  Savior,  that  he  shall 
yet,  willingly,  banish,  from  his  presence,  unbelievers  and  evil 
doers,  and  adjudge  them  to  eternal  fire.  For  this  is  demand- 
ed by  the  office  of  Judge.  It  so  moves  a  pious  man,  that  he 
may  not  utter  any  objection  against  God  in  reference  to  His 
various  decrees,  and  the  execrations  of  His  righteous  judgments 
on  the  obstinate.  This  is  required  by  the  obedience  which 
the  creature  owes  to  his  Creator  and  Redeemer." 

Concerning  that  objection,  I  may  be  allowed,  with  the  leave 
of  Augustine,  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  offspring  of  infirm  and 
weak  human  nature,  but  of  the  refractory  disposition  of  the 
Jews  and  of  those  like  them,  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks, 
(Rom.  ix,  20.)  It  is  indeed  true  that  we,  when  compared  with 
God,  "  are  as  grass-hoppers,"  yea,  and  "  are  counted  to  Him 
as  less  than  nothing,"  (Isa.  xl,  17,  22.)  But,  in  such  exag- 
gerations of  human  insignificance,  we  are  to  be  careful  not  to  do 
injustice  to  the  creation  of  God.  For  man  was  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  therefore,  even  to  God  Himself,  man,  not 
any  beast,  is  the  noblest  creature,  with  whom,  as  the  wisdom 
of  God  declares,  are  His  delights,  (Prov.  viii,  31.) 

Of  the  sixth  ;* — The  concurrence  of  God  with  second  causes 

♦Nothing  good  can  be  done,  if  God  does  not,  absolutely,  will  and  work ;  and  wo  do  good,  so 
br  as  God,  more  and  less,  works  in  us. 
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to  perform  any  act,  or  produce  any  work,  is  two-fold,  of  the 
general,  and  the  special  aid  of  His  grace.  It  is  most  certain 
that  nothing  good  can  be  performed  by  any  rational  creature 
without  this  special  aid  of  His  grace.  But  whether  it  is  the 
province  of  the  divine  will,  absolutely  willing  it,  to  commu- 
nicate this  gracious  aid,  and  by  this  communication,  to  abso- 
lutely work  good  in  us,  is  in  controversy  amt'ng  Theologians. 
This  is  not  improperly  so,  since  the  word  absolutely  can  not 
be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that 
its  equivalent  is  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

Of  the  seventh  /* — So  also  it  is  certain  that  "  no  evil  can  be 
avoided  if  God  does  not  prevent  it."  But  there  is  dispute  con- 
cerning the  mode  of  prevention; — whether  it  is  by  the  omni- 
potent action  of  the  Deity  operating  on  the  human  will  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  nature,  from  which  there  exists  a  ne- 
cessity of  jjrevention,  or  by  such  an  action  as  operates  on  the 
will,  according  to  the  mode  of  the  will  as  respects  its  freedom, 
from  which  the  certainty  of  prevention  exists. 

Of  the  eighth  ;f — It  can  not  be  concluded  from  an  event 
that  God  has  willed  something,  but  we  may  know  either  this 
fact,  that  He  was  unwilling  to  hinder  an  event  which  He 
foresaw  would  occur. — Otherwise  the  distinction,  which  exists 
between  the  action  and  the  permission  of  God,  is  destroyed. 
For  some  things  occur,  because  God  produces  them,butother8, 
because  He  permits  them  to  occur,  according  to  Augustine 
and  to  truth  itself.  But  to  will  that  any  thmg  should  occur, 
and  to  be  unwilling  to  prevent  its  occurrence,  are  not  the 
same  things.  For,  in  the  former  case,  the  event  is  resolved 
into  the  will  of  God  as  its  first  and  special  cause ;  in  the 
latter,  it  is  resolved  afiirmatively  into  a  second  cause,  and 
negatively  into  the  divine  will,  which  has  not  prevented  it, 
which  prevention  also  is  produced  either  by  power  according 


*No  evil  can  be  avoided,  if  God  does  not  prevent  it,  and  we  avoid  evil  so  far  as  God,  more  «r 
less,  prevents  it. 

+  The  will  of  God  may  be  known,  not  only  from  the  written  word  or  revelation,  but  also 
from  the  event  For  that,  which  happens,  happens  on  this  account,  because  God  wills  that  U 
should  happen. 
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to  the  mode  of  nature,  or  by  persuasion  according  to  the 
mode  of  free-will.  But  concerning  permission  and  prevention 
we  shall  treat  more  fully  hereafter  in  their  own  place. 

Of  the  ninth ''^ — But  let  us  examine  this  idea ;  "  to  be  able 
to  perform,"  "  to  will  to  do,"  and  "  actually  to  do,"  are  divine 
gifts  and  eftects  on  men.  But  there  should  be  this  additional 
remark,  that  God  gives  to  no  one  the  power  of  doing  right, 
unless  He  is  ready  also  to  give  the  will  and  the  act  itself,  that 
is,  by  the  further  aid  of  grace,  to  concur  with  man  in  willing 
and  in  actually  doing  that  good,  for  which  He  has  received 
sufficient  strength,  unless  the  man  on  his  part  may  interpose, 
or,  as  the  schoolmen  say,  may  have  interposed  some  obstacle. 
"  For  unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given  ;  but  from  him 
that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath." 
(Matt.  XXV,  29).  Were  this  not  so,  the  power  would  have  been 
given  in  vain.  But  the  all-wise  God  doth  nothing  in  vain. 
Thus  He  gave  to  Adam  the  faculty  of  observing  the  law  which 
He  had  enacted,  and  He  was  prepared  to  give  him  whatever 
else  was  needed,  in  addition  to  that  faculty,  for  actual  obedi- 
ence, namely,  both  to  will  and  to  do,  unless  Adam  willingly 
and  by  voluntary  motion  turned  himself  away  from  God,  and 
from  His  grace.  I  see  here  a  labyrinth  which  I  will  not  now 
enter,  because  I  should  not  be  permitted  to  make  my  egress 
from  it,  except  by  the  thread  and  guidance  of  an  accurate  ex- 
plication of  the  mode  of  the  concurrence  of  God  with  man  in 
the  performance  of  any  good  thing ;  which  explication  does 
not  belong  to  this  place,  or,  as  I  indeed,  acknowledge,  to  my 
abilities. 

,  Of  the  tenth  ;f — That  "  God  presides  over  the  whole  world, 
and  all  things  created  by  Himself,  and  administers  and  gov- 
erns all  and  each  of  them"  is  certain.  But  this  is  not  only 
in  justice,  but  also  in  mercy,  even  so  far  as  He,  in  His  infinite 
wisdom,  knows  what  place  ought  to  be  assigned  to  each. 


♦  Man  docs  not  perform  even  the  good,  which  he  may,  of  grace,  be  able  to  perform,  if  God 
does  not  work  in  liim  to  do,  as  lie  has  wrought  in  him  to  bo  able,  if  he  will,  to  do. 

+  The  government  of  the  world,  not  in  a  partial  sense,  but  completely,  and  the  execution  of 
justice  are  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  as  their  Author. 
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But,  indeed,  do  all  those  axioms  seem  to  you  to  be  natm-al 
and  common  notions  ?  They,  indeed,  beU  iig  to  nature,  as  it 
was  when  it  come  from  the  hand  of  its  Creator,  surely  not  to 
it,  as  it  has  been  darkened  by  sin.  For  to  few  among  men  is 
it  given  to  know  and  understand  those  things.  The  whole 
troop  of  Pelagians  and  Semi-Pelagians  in  the  church  itself, 
do  not  know  them.  What  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  philosophers  was  concerning  most  of  them,  is  appar- 
ent from  an  expression  used  by  not  one  of  them  only  :  "  What 
we  are,  is  given  to  us  by  the  Gods  ;  what  of  good  we  are,  we 
have  from  ourselves."  To  this  notorious  falsity,  Augustine  in 
more  than  one  passage,  sharply  opposes  himself. 

On  these  principles  in  part,  as  a  foundation,  you  build  up  a 
doctrine  of  Predestination,  which  is,  indeed,  beset  with  diffi- 
culties. This  is  caused  by  the  fact,  that  men  do  not  fear  to 
add  to  the  Scriptures,  whatever  they  think  proper,  and  are 
accustomed  to  attribute  as  much  as  possible  to  their  own  con- 
ceptions^ which  they  style  natural  ideas.  I  can  not  but  praise 
your  effort.  For  light  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  thrown  upon 
truth  by  all,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  Cahimnies  and 
accusations,  by  which  the  truth  is  assailed  and  beset,  are  to  be 
refuted.  Minds,  embittered  against  it,  are  not  only  to  be 
softened  and  soothed,  but  also,  to  be  induced  to  embrace  it. 

It  can  not  be  made  an  objection  against  you,  that  you 
adduce  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Theologians,  especially 
those  wliom  you  quote,  some  caution  being  observed,  lest  we 
go  too  far  in  that  direction.  For  the  Fathers  are  themselves 
also  liable  to  diverse  interpretations,  and,  indeed,  more  than 
the  divine  and  inspired  writers,  as  they  were  endued  with 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  which  was  less  in  degree  and  in  clear- 
ness, and  they  could  express  the  thoughts  of  their  minds  only 
with  less  accuracy  and  fitness.  When  I  consider  th!s,  I  doubt 
whether  they  have  consulted  the  best  interests  of  the  church, 
who  have  thought  that,  in  this  age,  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers 
are  to  be  considered  by  them  as  authority  in  matters  of  religion. 
But  the  die  is  cast,  and  we  must  advance,  whithersoever  the 
fates  of  the  Church  bear  us. 

In  reference  to  your  declaration,  that  you  present  the  testi- 
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mony  of  the  ancient  Doctors  and  Schoolmen,  for  the  sake  of 
exhibiting  an  agreement  in  that  part  of  doctrine,  I  do  not  see 
how  that  is  so.  For  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  nothing  can 
be  thought  of,  more  adapted  to  bring  that  whole  doctrine  of 
Predestination  and  the  grace  of  God  into  confusion,  and  to 
overwhelm  it  with  darkness,  than  the  effort  on  the  part  of  any- 
one to  bring  forward  and  nnite  together  all  the  opinions  of  the 
Fathers  and  the  Schoolmen,  in  reference  to  it.  But  I  desire 
that  you  may  not  at  once  pronounce  him  an  unjust  estimator 
or  judge,  who  dares  to  assert  that  the  dogmas,  which  you  pre- 
sent in  this  treatise,  are  found  neither  in  the  Scriptures  nor 
in  the  Fathers.  For  if  you  shall,  after  reasons  have  been 
adduced  by  that  estimator,  arbiter  or  judge,  be  able  to  sustain 
your  statement,  you  will  find  him  not  struggling  against  it, 
with  an  unfair  and  obstinate  mind,  but  ready  to  yield  to  what 
is  proved  to  be  the  truth  with  becoming  equanimity.  Nor  will 
it  be  an  easier  matter  to  persuade  me  that  the  dogmas  of 
which  you  here  treat,  are,  in  that  same  mode  and  sense,  pro- 
posed 3nd  set  forth  in  all  the  Reformed  Churches.  I  say  this, 
lest  you  should  think  that  you  can  bear  down  one  thinking 
differently  by  the  prejudgment  of  those  churches. 


EXAMINATIOiq"  OF  THE  TREATISE. 

I  come  now  to  the  treatise*  itself,  which  I  will  examine  with 
somewhat  more  care  and  diligence.  You  will  not  complain 
if,  in  some  places,  I  may  with  the  closest  criticism  also  subject 
some  of  the  nicer  points  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  For  who 
would  not  consent  that  a  serious  and  solid  discussion  should 
be,  as  it  were,  spiced  by  a  friendly  diversity  and  a  pleasant 
contest  concerning  the  more  accurate  handling  of  a  subject. 

You  begin  and  rightly  with  a  definition  of  Predestination .f 


*TIie  titjeof  the  treatise  oi  Perkins  was  "Tlie  Order  of  Predestination  in  the  Divine  Mind,  so 
far  as  the  author  has  been  able  to  gatlier  it  from  the  Word." 

tPrcdcstination  is  the  counsel  of  God,  concerning  the  ultimate  end  or  state  of  man,  apart 
from  this  temporal  or  animal  life. 
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But  that  definition  does  not  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  Predes- 
tination, which  is  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures.  For  the  Pre- 
destination, of  which  the  Scriptures  treat,  is  of  men  in  their 
relation  as  sinners;  it  is  made  in  Christ;  it  is  to  blessings 
which  concern,  nut  this  animal  life,  but  the  spiritual  life, — of 
which  a  part  also  are  communicated  in  this  animal  life,  as  is 
clearly  evident  from  Ephesians  i,  where,  among  the  spiritual 
blessings  to  which  we  have  been  predestinated  in  Clirist  are 
enumerated  "  adoption  of  children  (verse  5th),  "  redemption 
through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,"  (verse  7th),  "hav- 
ing made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  his  will,"  (verse  9th), 
which  blessings  are  given  to  the  predestinated  in  this  life. 
The  apostle  well  says  "  the  life,  which  I  now  live  in  the 
flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,"  (Gal.  ii,  20),  sig- 
nifying that  he,  in  this  animal  life,  was  a  partaker  of  spiritual 
gifts,  and  from  them  lived  a  spiritual  life.  But  jierhaps  you 
did  not  wish  to  give  an  accurate  definition,  but  only  by  some 
description  to  give  us  an  idea  of  predestination.  I  may  con- 
cede this,  yet  in  that  description  there  seem  to  be  many  things 
which  ought  to  be  noticed.  F*.r  the  word  "counsel,"  by 
which  you  have  desired  to  explain  one  kind  of  Predestina- 
tion is  not  a  kind  of  Predestination,  but  pertains  to  its  efficient 
cause  ;  for  a  decree  is  made  by  "  counsel,"  which  decree  can 
be  fitly  considered  a  kind  of  Predestination — if  indeed  counsel 
can  be  attributed  to  God,  by  which  He  may  decree  anything, 
as  in  the  Scriptuie, — e.  g.  Acts  iv,  28,  and  Eph.  i,  11.  This 
I  say,  is  apparent  from  the  passages  quoted.  For  in  the  for- 
mer (Acts  iv,  28),  "  counsel"  is  said  to  determine  before  or 
predestinate  things  to  be  done  ;  in  the  latter  (Eph.  i,  11),  it  is 
said  that  God  "  worketh  all  things," — even  institutes  predesti- 
nation— after  the  counsel  of  His  own  will. 

There  is,  in  this  life,  an  equality  of  the  pious  and  the  wick- 
ed as  to  external  blessings,  but  they  are  to  be  considered  gen- 
erally. For  in  individual  cases  there  is  a  great  difl'erence  both 
among  the  pious  and  the  wicked,  and  so  great  indeed  is  it  that, 
to  those,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  that  iDequalit3^  it  may  need 
a  defence  by  an  argument  for  reducing  it,  hereafter,  to  an 
equality.     Indeed  it  is  said  of  the  pious  and  the  faithful  '•  if 
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in  this  life,  only,  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are,  of  all  men, 
most  miserable."     (1  Cor.  xv,  19.) 

I  approve  what  you  say  concerning  "  the  final  cause  of  Pre- 
destination," when  rightly  understood,  that  is,  if  a  declaration 
of  the  glory  of  God  through  mercy  and  justice  is  attributed  to 
Predestination,  so  long  as  it  is  the  foreordination  of  sinners 
who  shall  believe  in  Christ  to  eternal  life,  and  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  predamnation  of  sinners  who  shall  persevere  in  sins  to 
eternal  death ;  who  shall  helieve,  through  the  gracious  gift  of 
God,  and  who  shall  persevere  in  sins  through  their  own  wick- 
edness and  the  just  desertion  of  God.  But  if  you  think  that 
God,  from  eternity,  without  any  pre-existence  of  sin,  in  His 
prescience,  determined  to  illustrate  His  own  glory  by  mercy 
and  punitive  justice,  and,  that  He  might  be  able  to  secure  this 
object,  decreed  to  create  man  good  but  mutable,  and  ordained 
farther  that  he  should  fall,  that  in  this  way  there  might  be  a 
place  for  that  decree,  I  say  that  such  an  opinion  can,  in  my 
judgment,  be  established  by  no  passage  of  the  word  of 
God. 

That  this  may  be  made  plainer,  a  few  things  must  be  said 
concerning  the  glory  of  God  and  the  modes  of  its  manifesta- 
tion. No  one  can  doubt  that  God,  since  He  is  the  first  and 
Supreme  EflBcieut  Cause  of  all  His  own  acts  and  works,  and 
the  single  and  sole  cause  of  many  of  them,  has  always  the 
manifestation  of  His  own  perfection,  that  is,  His  own  glory, 
proposed  to  Himself,  as  His  chief  and  highest  object.  For  the 
first  and  supreme  cause  is  moved  to  produce  any  efiect,  by 
nothing,  out  of  itself  otherwise  it  would  not  be  the  first  and 
supreme  cause.  Therefore,  not  only  the  act  of  Predestination, 
but  also  every  other  divine  act  has  "  the  illustration  of  the 
glory  of  God"  as  its  final  cause.  Now  it  is  equally  certain 
and  known  to  all,  who  have  even  approached  the  threshold  of 
sacred  letters,  that  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  perfection 
and  the  illustration  of  his  glory  consists  in  the  unfolding  of 
His  essential  attributes  by  acts  and  works  comparable  to  them  : 
but  an  inquiry  is  necessary  concerning  those  attributes,  by  the 
unfolding  of  which  He  determined  to  illustrate  Plis  own  glory, 
first,  by  which,  in  the  second  place,  and  so  on,  by  successive 
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steps.  It  is  certain  that  He  could  not,  first  of  all,  have  done 
this  by  means  of  mercy  and  punitive  justice.  For  the  former 
could  be  exercised  only  towards  the  miserable,  the  latter  only 
towards  sinners.  But  since,  first  of  all,  the  external  action  of 
God  both  was  and  must  be  taken  up,  so  to  speak,  with  No- 
thing, it  is,  therefore,  evident  that  goodness,  wisdom,  and  om- 
nipotence were,  first  of  all,  to  be  unfolded,  and  that  by  them 
the  glory  of  God  was  to  be  illustrated.  These,  therefore,  were 
unfolded  in  the  creation,  by  which  God  appeared  to  be  su- 
premely good  and  wise,  and  omnipotent. 

But,  as  God  made  all  His  creatures  with  this  difierence  that 
some  were  capable  of  nothing  more  than  they  were  at  their 
creation,  and  others  were  capable  of  greater  perfection,  He 
was  concerned,  as  to  the  former,  only  with  their  preservation 
and  government,  accomplished  by  goodness,  wisdom  and  pow- 
er of  the  same  kind  and  measure,  since  preservation  is  only 
a  continuance  of  creation,  as  the  latter  is  the  beginning  of  the 
former,  and  government  may  not  go  beyond  the  natural  con- 
dition of  the  creatures,  unless  when  it  seems  good  to  God  to 
use  them,  for  the  sake  of  men  for  supernatural  purposes,  as  in 
the  bread  and  wine  used,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  signify  and 
seal  unto  us  the  communion  of  the  body  and  the  blood  of 
Christ ;  as  to  the  latter,  which  He  made  capable  of  greater 
perfection,  as  angels  and  men,  the  sime  attributes  were  to  be 
unfolded,  but  in  a  far  greater  measure.  In  the  former  case, 
the  good  communicated  is  limited,  as  each  creature  receives 
that  which  is  appropriate  to  itself,  according  to  the  diversity 
of  their  natures,  but,  in  the  latter,  there  is  a  communication  of 
supreme  and  infinite  good,  which  is  God,  in  the  union  with 
whom  consists  the  happiness  of  rational  creatures.  Reason 
demanded  that  this  communication  should  be  made  contrary 
to  justice,  wherefore  He  gave  a  law  to  His  creatures,  obedi- 
ence to  which  was  made  the  condition  on  which  tliat  communica- 
tion should  be  made.  Therefore,  this  was  the  first  decree  con- 
cerning the  final  cause  of  rational  creatures,  and  tlie  glory  of 
God  to  be  illustrated  by  justice  and  the  highest  goodness 
— highest  as  to  the  good  to  be  communicated,  not  absolutely ; 
by  goodness  joined  to  justice,  in  the  case  of  those  who  should 
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be  made  partakers  of  the  liighest  good,  through  steadfastness 
in  the  truth ;  by  punitive  justice,  in  the  case  of  those  who 
should  make  themselves  unworthy  of  it  by  their  disobedi- 
ence. 

Then  we  see  that  justice,  rewarding  obedience,  which  was 
its  office,  according  to  the  gracious  promise  of  God,  and  pun- 
ishing disobedience  as  it  deserves,  according  to  the  just  threat- 
nings  of  God,  holds  the  first  place ;  in  the  former  case, 
justice  joined  to  goodness,  in  the  latter,  punitive  justice 
opposed  to  the  gracious  communication  of  the  highest  good, 
without  any  mention  of  mercy,  unless  it  may  be  considered  as 
preserving  the  creature  from  possible  misery,  which  could,  by 
its  own  fault,  fall  into  misery ;  as  mercy  is  not  considered 
when  it  is  predetermined  by  the  decree  of  Predestination. 
That  decree  was  peremptory  in  respect  to  the  angels,  as  in  accor- 
dance with  it,  they  are  condemned  :  wherefore  the  predestina- 
tion and  reprobation  of  angels  was  comprehended  in  this. 
But  what  grace  was  prepared  for  the  former  in  Predestination 
and  was  denied  to  the  latter  in  Reprobation,  and  in  what  re- 
spects, I  do  not  now  argue.  But  it  was  not  peremptory  in 
reference  to  men,  whom  God  did  not  decree  to  treat  according 
to  that  highest  rigor  of  the  law,  but  in  the  salvation  of  whom 
He  decreed  to  exhibit  all  His  goodness,  which  Jehovah  showed 
to  Moses  in  these.  His  attributes,  "The  Lord,  Lord  God,  mer- 
ciful and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness 
and  truth  (Exod.  xxvi,  6).  Therefore,  the  Preiestination  and 
Reprobation  of  men  were  not  considered  in  that  decree.  For 
since  Adam  sinned,  and  in  him  all  who  were  to  be  his  de- 
scendents  by  natural  propagation,  all  would  have  been  devo- 
ted to  eternal  condemnation  without  hope  of  pardon.  For 
the  decree  of  Predestination  and  Reprobation  is  peremptory. 
So  far,  then,  no  predestination  of  men  unto  life,  and  no 
reprobation  unto  death  had  any  place.  And  since  there 
could  be  no  Predestination  and  Reprobation,  except  in  accord- 
ance with  those  attributes  by  which  men  are  at  once  saved  or 
damned — but  the  predestinated  may  be  saved  at  once  by 
mercy,  and  the  reprobate  may  be  damned  at  once  by  justice 
opposed  to  that  mercy — it  follows  that  there  was  no  fixed  pre- 
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destination  and  reprobation  of  men,  in  reference  to  whom 
there  could  be  no  place  for  mercy  and  justice  opposed  to  it. 
But  there  could  be  no  place  for  them  in  reference  to  men  who 
were  not  miserable,  and  not  sinners.  Then,  since  Predestina- 
tion includes  the  means  bj  which  the  predestinated  will  cer- 
tainly and  infallibly  come  to  salvation,  and  Reprobation 
includes  the  denial  of  those  same  means,  but  those  means  are 
the  remission  of  sins  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  its  perpetual  assistance  even  to  the  end,  which  are  neces- 
sary and  communicable  to  none,  except  sinners,  I  conclude 
that  there  was  no  Predestination  and  Reprobation  in  reference 
to  men,  in  whose  c.se  these  means  were  neither  necessary  nor 
communicable. 

Finally,  since  God  can  love  no  sinner  unto  salvation,  unless 
he  be  reconciled  to  Himself  in  Christ,  hence  it  is,  that  there 
could  be  no  place  for  Predestination,  except  in  Christ.  And 
since  Christ  was  ordained  and  given  for  sinners,  it  is  certain 
that  Predestination  and  its  opposite,  Reprobation,  could  have 
no  place  before  human  sin — its  existence  as  foreseen  by 
God — and  the  appointment  of  Christ  as  Mediator,  and  indeed 
his  performance,  in  the  prescience  of  God,  of  the  functions 
of  the  office  of  Mediator,  which  pertains  to  reconciliation. 
Nor  does  it  follow  from  this,  that  God  either  made  man  with 
an  uncertain  design,  or  failed  of  the  end  at  which  He  aimed. 
For  He  prescribed  to  Himself,  both  in  the  act  ot  creation,  and 
in  that  of  glorification,  and  its  opposite,  condemnation,  the 
illustration  of  His  own  glory  as  an  end,  and  Pie  obtained  it ; 
by  goodness,  wisdom  and  power  in  creation,  and  He  obtained 
it ;  by  the  same,  but  in  a  greater  measure,  and  joined  with 
justice  in  glorification  and  condemnation,  and  He  obtained  it. 
But,  though  the  mode  of  illustrating  His  glory  by  mercy, 
which  is  a  certain  method  of  communicating  goodness  and  the 
ajjproach  of  the  same  to  a  miserable  creature,  and  by  justice, 
opposed  to  that  mercy,  could  have  no  place  except  from  the 
occasion  of  human  sin,  yet  the  decree  of  God  is  not,  there- 
fore, dependent  on  the  man,  for  He  foresaw  from  eternity 
what  would  be  in  the  future,  and  in  ordaining,  concerning 
the  future,  to  that  end,  He  freely  arranged  it  according  to 
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His  own  choice,  not  compelled  by  any  necessity  as  if  He 
could  not,  in  some  other  way,  have  secured  glory  to  Himself 
from  the  sin  of  man.  But  that  the  glory  of  God  does  not 
consist  merely  in  the  illustration  of  mercy  and,  its  opposite 
justice,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  then,  He  would  not  have 
obtained  glory  from  the  act  of  creation,  nor  from  the  predes- 
tination and  reprobation  of  angels.  It  is  to  be  understood, 
that  mercy  is  not  an  essential  attribute  of  the  Deity  distinct 
from  goodness  itself,  as  in  the  womb  and  the  offspring  of 
goodness;  indeed,  it  is  goodness  itself  extending  to  the  sinful 
creature  and  to  misery. 

It  can  for  this  reason  be  said,  in  simple  terms,  that,  in  all  His 
eternal  acts,  God  determined  to  declare  His  own  glory  by 
goodness,  wisdom,  and  omnipotence,  with  the  addition  of  jus- 
tice when  equity  demanded  it  at  the  prescription  of  wisdom, 
but  that  He  adapted  the  mode  to  the  state,  or  rather  to  the 
change  of  the  object,  in  reference  to  which  He  had  determined 
to  unfold  those  attributes.  In  reference  to  this  thing  Tertul- 
lian  says,  in  a  beautiful  and  erudite  manner,  "  God  must,  of 
necessity  use  all  things  in  reference  to  all  beings.  He  must 
have  as  many  feelings,  as  there  are  causes  of  them  ;  anger  for 
the  wicked,  and  wrath  for  the  ungrateful,  and  jealousy  for  the 
proud,  and  whatever  else  would  not  be  for  the  advantage  of 
the  evil ;  so  also,  mercy  for  the  erring,  and  patience  for  those 
not  yet  repentant,  and  honor  for  the  deserving,  and  whatever 
is  necessary  for  the  good..  All  these  feelings  He  has  in  His 
own  mode,  in  which  it  is  fit  that  He  should  feel  them,  just  as 
man  has  the  same,  equally  after  his  own  manner."  (Adver- 
sus  Marcion,  Lib.  2,  cap  16.) 

Predestination  does  not  arise  merely  from  goodness  simply 
considered,  the  province  of  which  is,  indeed,  to  communicate 
itself  to  the  creature,  but  also  from  that  mode  of  mercy,  which 
goes  out  from  that  goodness  to  the  miserable  to  remove  their 
misery,  of  grace  in  Christ,  which  goes  out  from  it  to  sinners 
to  pardon  their  sins,  of  patience  and  long-suffering,  going  forth 
from  the  same  goodness  towards  those  who,  for  a  long  time, 
struggle  against  it,  and  do  not  at  once  obey  the  call,  thus  pro- 
longing the  delay  of  conversion.     So  also  reprobation  is  not 
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merely  fixed  by  justice,  the  opposite  of  that  goodness,  simply 
considered,  but  by  justice  tempered  by  some  mercy  and  pa- 
tience. For  God  "  endured  with  much  long-sufierinir  the  ves- 
sels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction."     (Romans  ix,  22.) 

From  these  things,  thus  considered,!  maybe  allowed,  with 
your  kind  permission,  to  conckide  that  Predestination  has  not 
been  sufficiently  well  defined  or  described  by  you.  If  any 
one  is  inclined  to  consider  the  series  and  order  of  the  objects 
of  the  knowledge  and  the  will  of  God,  he  will  be  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  the  truth  of  the  things  briefly  set  forth 
by  me. 

The  passage  from  Augustine*  is  in  agreement  with  these 
views,  if  one  wishes  to  gather  his  complete  opinion  from  other 
passages.  Fulgentiusf  and  Gregory:}:  most  clearly  support  me 
in  the  passages  quoted  by  you.  For,  if  the  act  of  predestina- 
tion is  the  preparation  for  the  remission  or  sins  or  the  punish- 
ment of  the  same,  then  it  is  certain  that  there  is  place  for  pre- 
destination only  in  reference  to  sinners.  If  also  the  act  of 
Predesti  cation  is  the  pre  election  of  some  who  are  to  be  re- 
deemed from  their  depravity,  and  the  leaving  of  others  in  their 
depravity,  from  this  also  it  is  evident  that  predestination  has 
to  do  with  men  considered  as  sinners.  That  sentiment  of  the 
Schoolmen§  agrees  most  fully  with  the  same  views.  For  it 
openly  declares  that  Predestination  depends  on  the  foresight  of 
the  fall,  when  they  say  that  the  perfection  and  goodness  of 
God,  who  predestinates,  is  represented  by  the  mode  of  mercy 
and  punitive  justice,  which  mode,  as  I  have  now  frequently 
said,  can  have  place  only  in  reference  to  sinners.  If  any  one 
acknowledges  that  this  is  indeed  true,  but  says  that  God  has 


*"Oneof  these  two  societies  of  men,  which  we  mystically  call  two  cities,  is  that  which  U 
predestinated  to  reign  eternally  with  God;  the  other,  to  sufifer  eternal  punishment  with  th» 
devil." 

t"  In  God's  predestination,  there  is  prepared  a  merciful  remission  of  sins,  or  a  just  punish- 
ment of  them." 

t'"  God,  being,  in  an  admirable  manner,  a  just  Creator  unto  all,  hath  pre-elected  some,  and 
left  others  in  their  corruption." 

§"God,  for  the  more  complete  manifestation  of  His  perfection,  hath  predestinated  some,  in 
manifesting  Ilis  goodness,  by  the  rule  of  mercy  ;  and  d»mned  others,  in  declaring  His  perfe»' 
tion,  by  the  rule  of  justice." 

20  VOL.  m. 
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arranged  this,  as  an  occasion  for  Himself,  by  decreeing  that 
man  should  fall,  and  by  carrying  forward  that  decree  to  its 
end  or  limit,  we  ask  the  proof  of  that  assertion,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  he  will  be  unable  to  give.  For  that  sentiment  is  at 
variance  with  the  justice  of  God,  as  it  makes  God  the  author 
of  sin,  and  introduces  an  inevitable  necessity  for  sin.  This  I 
will  prove.  For  if  that  decree  existed,  man  could  not  abstain 
from  sin,  otherwise  the  decree  would  have  been  made  in  vain, 
which  is  an  impious  supposition.  For  "  the  counsel  of  the 
Lord  standeth  forever."  (Ps.  xxxiii,  11).  We  remark  also 
that  the  human  will  would  have  been  circumscribed  and  de- 
termined by  that  decree,  so  that  it  could  not  turn  itself  except 
in  one  direction,  in  which  there  would  be  sin  ;  by  that  act  its 
freedom  would  be  lost,  because  it  would  move  the  will,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  free-will,  but  according  to  the  mode  of 
nature.  Such  an  act  it  could  not  resist,  nor  would  there  be 
any  volition  in  that  direction,  indeed,  there  would  not  be  the 
power  to  put  forth  that  volition  on  account  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  decree. 

Consider,  also,  that,  by  that  sentiment,  mercy  and  justice  are 
considered  as  means  resulting  from  Predestination,  while  they 
are  the  primary  causes  of  Predestination,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  final  cause  of  Predestination  may 
be  resolved  into  the  manifestation  of  mercy  and  justice. 

Here,  observe,  also,  in  w^hat  way  you  make  the  creation 
and  the  fall  of  man  the  means  in  common  lying  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  counsel,  or  rather  the  decree  of  predestination, 
I  think,  indeed,  that  both  the  creation,  and  the  fall  preceded 
every  external  act  of  predestination,  as  also  the  decree  con- 
cerning the  creation  of  man,  and  the  permission  of  his  fall 
preceded,  in  the  Divine  mind,  the  decree  of  Predestination. 
I  think,  also,  that  I  have  partly  proved  this,  in  my  prece- 
ding remarks.  But  it  will  be  well  to  look  at  this  with  a  little 
more  diligence. 

Every  act,  which  has  reference  to  an  object,  is  posterior  in 
nature,  to  its  object.  It  is  called  an  object  relatively.  There, 
fore,  it  has  an  absolute  existence  prior  to  the  existence  of  its 
relation  to  the  act.    The  object,  then,  exists  in  itself,  before  it 
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can  be  under  the  influence  of  the  act  which  tone's  towards  it. 
But  man  is  the  object  of  Predestination.  Therefore,  man  is 
prior  to  the  act  of  Predestination.  But  man  is  what  he  is  by 
creation,  therefore,  creation  is  prior  to  Predestination — that  is, 
in  the  divine  mind,  or  the  decree  concerning  the  creation  of 
man  is  prior  to  the  decree  of  Predestination,  and  the  act  of 
creation  is  prior  to  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  Predestina- 
tion. If  any  one  should  reply  that  God,  in  the  internal  act 
of  Predestination,  is  employed  with  man  considered  as  not 
created,  but  as  to  be  made,  I  answer  that  this  could  neither 
take  place,  nor  be  so  understood  by  a  mind  judging  rightly. 
For  Predestination  is  a  decree,  not  only  to  illustrate  the  divine 
glory,  but  to  illustrate  it  in  man,  by  the  mode  of  mercy  and 
justice.  From  this,  it  follows  that  man  must  also  exist  in  the 
divine  mind  before  the  act  of  Predestination,  and  the  fall  of 
man  must  itself,  also,  be  previously  foreseen.  The  attributes 
of  God,  by  which  creation  is  affected,  are,  therefore,  consider- 
ed as  prior,  in  the  divine  nature,  to  those  in  which  predestina- 
tion originates.  Goodness,  simply  considered,  wisdom,  and 
power,  operating  upon  I^Tothing,  are,  therefore,  prior  to  mercy 
and  punitive  justice.  Add,  also,  that  since  predestination 
originates,  on  the  one  hand,  in  mercy,  and  on  the  other,  in 
justice,  in  the  former  case  having  reference  to  salvation — in  the 
latter,  to  damnation — it  cannot  be  that  any  means  exist  per- 
taining, in  common,  to  the  execution  of  election  and  of  rep- 
robation. For  they  are  provided  neither  in  mercy  nor  in  jus- 
tice. There  exist,  then,  no  means  of  Predestination,  common 
to  both  parts  of  the  decree. 

Whether  the  definition  of  the  creation  of  man*  is  correct. 
Kyou  wished  to  define  the  creation  of  man  that  should  have 
been  done  with  greater  accurac}'.  But  if  you  wished  only  to 
describe  it,  there  is  yet,  in  that  description,  something  which  I 
may  note.  "  Man  was  made  mutable,"  as  was  demanded  by 
the  very  condition  of  that  Nothing  from  which  he  was  made, 
and  of  the  creature  itself,  which  neither  could  nor  ought  to  be 

.  *  Creation  is  tbat  by  which  God  made  the  whole  man  out  of  nothing,  according  to  His  own 
image,  yet  mutable,  and  endued  with  a  natural  life. 
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raised,  by  creation,  to  the  state  of  the  Creator,  which  is  im- 
mutability. But  he  was  made  mutable  in  such  a  sense  that 
actual  change  from  good  to  evil  would  follow  that  possible 
mutability,  only  by  the  voluntary  and  free  act  of  man.  But 
the  act  of  the  creature  does  not  remain  free  when  it  is  so  de- 
termined in  one  direction,  that,  if  that  determination  continues, 
there  cannot  but  be  a  change. 

Whether  the  perinission  of  the  fall*  is  rightly  defined. 
But  of  the  "  permission  of  the  fall,"  we  must  treat  at  somewhat 
greater  length  :  for  very  much  depends  on  this  for  the  ex- 
pediting of  this  whole   matter.     It  is  certain  that  God  can 
by  the  act  of  His  own  absolute  power  prevent  all  things  what- 
ever, which  can  be  done  by  the  creature,  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  He  is  not  absolutely  under  obligation  to  any  one  to 
hinder  him  from  evil.     But  He  can  not,  in  His  justice,  do  all 
that  He  can  in  His  absolute  power.     He  cannot,  in  His  justice 
(or  righteousness),  forget  the  "  work  and  labor  of  love"  of  the 
pious  (Heb.  vi,  10).    The  absolute  power  of  God  is  limited  by 
the  decree  of  God,  by  which  He  determined  to  do  any  thing 
in  a  particular  direction.     And  though  God  is  not  absolutely 
under  obligation  to  any  one.  He  can  yet  obligate  Himself  by 
His  own  act,  as,  for  instance,  by  a  promise,  or  by  requiring 
some  act  from  man.     He  is  obligated  to  perform  what  He 
promises,  for  He  owes  to  Himself  the  immutability  of  His 
own  truth,  whether  He  has  promised  it  absolutely  or  condi- 
tionally.    By  requiring  an  act,  He  places  Himself  under  ob- 
ligation to  give  ability  and  the  strength  without  which  that 
act  can  not  be  performed  ;    otherwise,  He  would  reap  where 
He  had  not  sown.     It  is  plain,  from  these  positions,  that  God, 
since  He   conceded   the  freedom   of  the  will,   and  the  use 
of  that  freedom,  ought  not,  and  indeed  could  not,  prevent  the 
fall  in  any  mode  which  would  infringe  on  the  use  of  that  free- 
dom ;  and  farther,  that  He  was  not  obligated  to  prevent  it  in 
any  other  way  than  by  the  bestowment  of  the  ability  which 


*  The  permission  of  the  fall  is  that  by  wliich  Goil  did  justly  suffer  Adam,  and  his  posterity 
to  fall  Bway,  in  tlmt  He  did  not  prevent  them,  when  He  was  able  to  do  so,  not  being  under 
obligation  to  any  to  exercise  that  ability." 
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should  be  necessary  and  suffioient  to  the  avoidance  of  the  Ml. 
Permission  is  not,  therefjre,  a  "  cessation  from  the]  act  of 
illuminating  and  that  of  inclining"  to  such  an  extent  that, 
without  those  acts,  a  man  could  not  avoid  sin.  For,  in  that 
case,  the  fault  could  be  justly  and  deservedly  charged  upon 
God,  who  would  be  the  cause  of  sin,  by  way  of  removing  or 
not  bestowing  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
an  act  which  Himself  has  prescribed  by  His  own  law.  From 
which  it  also  follows  that  the  law  is  unjust,  as  it  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  the  creature  on  which  it  is  imposed, 
whether  that  deficiency  of  strength  arises  from  the  non- 
bestowal  or  the  removal  of  it  before  any  f  lult  has  been  com- 
mitted by  the  creature. 

Permission  is,  indeed,  a  cessation  of  the  act  of  hindrance, 
but  that  cessation  is  to  be  so  explained  that  it  may  not  be  re- 
duced to  an  efficient  cause  of  sin,  either  directly,  or  by  way 
of  the  denial  or  removal  of  that,  without  which  sin  can  not  be 
avoided.  In  reference  to  this  permission,  if  it  be  fitly  explain- 
ed, it  can  be  doubtless  said  that  "  God  not  only  foreknows  it, 
but  He  even  wills  it  by  an  act  of  volition"  affirmatively  and 
immediately  directed  to  the  permission  itself,  not  to  that  which 
is  permitted.  As  it  cannot  be  said  concerning  this,  that  God 
wills  that  it  should  not  be  done,  for  He  permits  it,  and  not 
unwillingly,  so,  also,  it  can  not  be  truly  said  that  God  wills  it. 
For  permission  is  an  act  intermediate  between  volition  and 
nolition,  the  will  being  inactive  [remissoe  voluntatis]. 

But  the  cause,  in  view  of  which  He  permits  sin,  is  to  be 
found,  not  only  in  the  consequent,  but  in  the  antecedent.  In 
the  antecedent,  because  God  constituted  man  so  that  he  might 
have  a  free  will,  and  might,  according  to  the  freedom  of  his 
will,  either  accord  obedience  or  refuse  it.  He  could  not  re- 
scind this  constitution,  which  Himself  had  established,  in  view 
of  His  own  immutability,  as  Tertullian  clearly  shows,  in  his 
argument  against  Marcion  (Lib.  2,  cap.  5,  6  and  7).  In  the 
consequent,  because  He  saw  that  He  could  use  sin  as  an  oc- 
casion for  demonstrating  the  glory  of  His  own  grace  and  jus- 
tice. But  this  consequent  does  not  naturally  result  from  that 
sin.     From  this,  it  follows  that  even  from  the  highest  evil,  (if 
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there  be  any  highest,)  evil,  only,  could  result  _^er  56,  or  there 
would  be  an  injury  to  the  divine  majesty,  opposed  to  the  di- 
vine good  ;  but  that  consequent  is  an  incidental  result  of  sin, 
because  God  knows  and  wills  to  elicit,  by  His  wisdom,  good- 
ness and  power,  His  own  glory  from  it,  as  light  from  dark- 
ness. As,  then,  evil  is  not  good,  j;^;-  se^  so  it  is  not  absolutely 
good  that  evil  should  occur.  For  if  this  be  true,  then  God 
not  only  permits  it,  but  is  its  author  and  effector.  But  it  is 
incidentally  good  that  evil  should  occur,  in  view  of  that  wis- 
dom, goodness,  and  power  of  God,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
by  which  God  takes  from  sin  the  material  for  illustrating  his 
own  glory.  Therefore,  sin  is  not,  in  this  respect,  the  means 
per  se,  for  dlustratiug  the  glory  of  God,  but  only  the  occasion 
not  made  for  this  purpose,  nor  adapted  to  it  by  its  own  nature, 
but  seized  by  God  and  used  in  this  direction  with  wonderful 
skill,  and  praiseworthy  perversion. 

No  absolute  good  in  the  universe  would  be  prevented,  even 
if  God  should  prevent  evil,  provided  that  prevention  should 
not  be  affected  in  a  manner  not  adapted  to  the  primitive  con- 
stitution of  man ;  and  God  is  free  to  prevent  sin,  but  in  a  way 
not  at  variance  with  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Any  other 
method  of  prevention  would  be  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
good  of  the  universe,  inasmuch  as  one  good  of  the  universe 
consists  even  in  this,  that  there  should  be  a  creature  endued 
with  free  will,  and  that  the  use  of  his  own  free  will  should  be 
conceded  to  the  creature  without  any  divine  interference. 
But  if  the  existence  of  evil  or  sin  should  absolutely  contribute 
to  the  good  and  the  perfection  of  the  universe,  then  God  ought 
not  only  not  to  hinder  sin,  but  even  to  promote  it,  else  He 
would  fail  in  His  duty  to  His  own  work,  and  do  injury  to  His 
own  perfection.  I  admit  that,  without  the  existence  of  sin, 
there  would  not  be  that  place  for  the  patience  of  the  martyrs, 
or  for  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  ;  but  the  patience  of  the  martyrs 
and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  are  not  necessary  results  of  the  ex- 
istence of  sin.  Indeed  we  shall  see,  by  considering  the  nat- 
ural effect  of  sin,  that  from  it  would  result  impatience  in  those 
who  are  afflicted,  and  by  it  the  wrath  of  God  would  be  kin- 
dled, which  not  only  could,  but  in  fact,  would,  prevent  the 
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bestowment  of  any  good,  even  the  least,  and  much  more  that 
of-  his  Son,  unless  God  should  be,  at  th*3  same  time,  merciful, 
and  could,  in  His  wisdom,  find  a  way  by  which  He  might  pre- 
vent the  natural  efiect  of  sin,  and  using  sin  as  the  occasion, 
might  promote  other  effects,  contrary  to  the  very  nature  ot  sin. 
The  j)assages  cited  from  Augustine*  and  Gregory, f  are  not 
only  not  opposed  to,  but  actually  in  favor  of  this  opinion. 
For  they  do  not  say  that  it  would  have  been  good  absolutely 
that  evils  should  occur,  but  that  God  judged  it  better  to  bring 
good  out  of  evils  than  to  prevent  them ;  thus  comparing  two 
acts  of  the  Deity,  and  esteeming  the  one  better  than  the  other. 
I  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  in  reference  to  the  remark  of 
Gregorj^,  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  accurate,  when  he  com- 
pares the  evils  which  we  suffer  on  account  of  sins  with  the. 
blessing  of  redemption  as  something  greater :  for  he  ought  to 
compare  our  sins  and  faults,  not  the  evils  which  we  sufier  on 
their  account,  with  the  blessing  of  redemption.  If  he  had 
done  this,  and  had  carefully  considered  the  words  of  the  apos- 
tle, "  and  not  rather  (as  we  be  slanderously  reported,  and  as 
some  affirm  that  we  say).  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come," 
(Rom.  iii,  8),  he  would  have  judged  otherwise,  or,  at  least, 
would  have  expressed  his  views  more  fitly,  without  making 
such  a  transition,  and  without  substituting  the  punishment  of 
sin  for  sin  itself.  It  is  indeed  right,  for  men  and  for  any  be- 
liever, to  say  with  entire  confidence,  that  there  can  be  no  re- 
demption so  excellent  and  no  method  of  redemption  so  glori- 
ous that,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  either,  any  sin,  however 
small,  is  to  be  committed.  For  the  Redeemer  "  was  manifest- 
ed  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,"  (1  John  iii, 
8,)  i.  e.,  sins ;  they  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  committed  in  or- 
der that  the  Son  of  God,  the  Redeemer,  might  come.     For 


*  "  God  liath  judged  it  better  to  do  good,  witb  the  existence  of  evil,  than  to  permit  no  evil  to 
exist." — Augustine. 

t"In  His  severe  judgment,  He  suflfereth  evil  to  be  committed,  but,  in  His  mercy,  He  antici- 
pates the  good  which  He  may  bring  to  pass  through  these  evils,  which  He  ordains  by  His 
judgment.  Had  not  Adam  sinned,  doubtless  our  Redeemer  would  not  have  taken  upon  him- 
self our  nature.  The  evils,  which  we  suffer  on  account  of  the  first  sin,  are  great ;  yet,  M-liat  be- 
liever would  not  endure  even  worse  evils,  rather  than  to  be  without  so  great  a  Redeemer?" — 
Gbegobt. 
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that  circular  form  of  reasoning,  the  Son  of  God  came  that  he 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  and  sin  was  committed 
that  it  might  be  destroj'ed  by  the  Son,  is  not  only  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures,  but  also  hostile  to  all  truth,  as  it  leads  inii- 
nitely  astray. 

From  this  it  is  also  easily  proved  that  the  fall  can  not  be 
called  a  happy  transgression,  except  by  a  catachrestic  hyper- 
bole, which,  while  it  may  be  adapted  to  declamations,  pane- 
gyric orations,  and  rhetorical  embellishments,  should  be  far 
removed  from  the  solid  investigation  of  truth.  To  these  is 
always  to  be  added  the  remark,  which  I  have  made,  frequently 
and  with  reiteration,  that  redemption  could  not  have  resulted 
from  transgression,  except  as  the  latter  might  afibrd  an  occa- 
sion for  it,  by  the  arrangement  of  God,  in  accordance  with  His 
will,  that  the  transgression  should  be  expiated,  and  washed 
away  by  a  Redeemer  of  such  character  and  dignity. 

But  the  distinction  which  you  make  between  "  the  permis- 
sion of  the  fall "  and  "  the  permitted  fall  "  seems  to  me  to  be 
of  no  force.  For  the  permission  of  the  fall  is  not  less  by  the 
Divine  arrangement  than  the  permitted  fall.  For  God  or- 
dained His  own  permission  for  a  certain  end.  But  consider 
whether  it  is  not  absurd  to  distinguish  between  "  the  permis- 
sion of  the  fall  "  and  "  the  permitted  fall,"  In  the  latter  case, 
I  speak  of  the  fall,  not  considered  in  that  it  is  a  fall,  but  in 
that  it  is  a  permitted  fall  :  as  you  must,  of  necessity,  consider, 
when  you  style  it  "the  means  of  the  decree,"  which  appella- 
tion is  not  appropriate  to  the  fall,  except  on  account  of  the  ad- 
junct "  permitted."  For  not  the  fall,  but  the  ]iermission  of 
the  fall,  tended  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  not  the  act  of  7nan^  which 
is  the  fall,  but  the  act  of  God^  which  is  permission^  having 
immediate  reference  to  that  act  of  man  according  to  the  pre- 
script of  the  Divine  arrangement,  tended  to  His  glory.  But  I 
acknowledge  that  j^^rrnission  is  the  means  of  the  decree,  not 
of  predestination,  but  of  providence,  as  the  latter  is  distin- 
guished from  the  former.  I  speak  now  of  providence,  as  gov- 
erning and  administrative,  which  is  not  only  not  prior,  in  na- 
ture and  order,  to  predestination,  but  is  also  the  cause  of  the 
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mission  of  the  Son  as  the  Redemer,  who  is  our  head,  in  whom 
predestination  is  rande,  as  the  apostle  teaches,  (Eph.  i.) 

But  how  can  it  be  true  that  the  tall  is  permitted  hj  God, 
and  yet  that  "  it  would  not  have  occurred  unless  God  had 
willed  it  "  *  I  wish  that  it  might  be  explained  how  God  could, 
at  once,  will  that  the  fall  should  occur,  and  permit  the  same  ; 
how  God  could  be  concerned,  by  His  volition,  with  the  fall 
both  mediately  and  immediately — mediately  by  willing  the 
permission,  and  immediately  by  willing  the  fall  itself.  I  wish 
also  that  these  things  may  be  harmonized,  how  the  fall  could 
occur  by  the  will  of  God,  [Deo  volente,]  and  yet  the  will  of 
God  not  be  the  cause  of  the  fall,  which  is  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press declaration  of  God's  word,  "  Our  God  is  in  the  heavens  ; 
He  hath  done  whatever  He  pleased,"  (Ps.  cxv,  8.)  Also,  in 
what  way  could  God  will  the  fall,  and  yet  be  "  a  God  that 
hath  no  pleasure  in  wickedness,"  (Ps.  v,  4-,)  since  the  fall  was 
wickedness.  The  distinctions  which  are  presented  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  untie  the  knot,  as  I  shall  show  in  the  case  of  each  of 
them  separately.  For  they  distinguish  between  the  fall  and 
the  event  of  the  fall ;  between  the  will  of  open  intimation 
[signi]  and  that  of  His  good-pleasure,  [bene  placiti,]  revealed 
or  hidden  ;  between  the  fall  as  it  was  sin,  and  as  it  was  the 
means  of  illustrating  the  divine  glory.  They  say  tliat  God 
willed  that  the  fall  should  occur,  but  did  not  will  the  fall  ;  that 
He  willed  the  fall  according  to  His  good-pleasure  and  His 
hidden  will,  not  according  to  His  will,  of  open  intimation,  re- 
vealed and  approving  ;  that  He  willed  the  fall,  not  as  it  was 
sin,  but  as  it  was  the  means  of  illustrating  His  own  glory. 

The  first  distinction  is  verbal,  and  not  real.  He,  who 
willed  that  the  fall  should  occur,  willed  also  the  fall.  He 
who  willed  that  the  fall  should  occur,  willed  the  event  of  the 
fall,  and  He,  who  willed  the  event  of  the  fall,  willed  the  fall. 
For  the  event  of  the  fall  is  the  fall,  as  the  event  of  an  action 
is  the  action  itself.  But  if  He  willed  the  fall,  He  was  the 
cause  of  the  fall.  For  "He  hath  done  whatsoever  He  pleased," 
(Ps.  cxv,  3.)  If  an}'  one  replies,  that  He  willed  that  the  fall 
should  occur  by  the  act  of  another,  not  by  His  own  act,  I  an- 
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swer — it  could  not  be  that  God  should  will  that  the  fall  should 
occur  by  the  act  of  another,  and  not  by  His  own  act :  for  it 
would  not  happen  by  the  act  of  another,  unless  He  should 
interpose  with  His  own  act,  and,  indeed,  with  an  act,  such 
that,  from  it,  the  act  of  another  should  necessarily  exist;  oth- 
erwise that,  which  He  wished  should  occur  by  the  act  of  an- 
other, would  not  be  effected  or  occur  by  that  act  of  another. 
The  force  of  the  argument  is  not  increased,  whether  God  willed 
that  the  fall  should  occur,  mediately,  by  the  act  of  another,  or, 
immediately,  by  His  own  act.  These  are  mediately  con- 
nected— 'the  act  of  God  and  the  act  of  anotlier,  that  is,  of  man, 
or  the  fall.  The  fall  proceeded  from  the  act  of  man,  but  that 
depends  of  necessity  on  the  act  of  God  ;  otherwise  it  could 
happen  that  the  act  of  another  should  not  be  performed,  and 
and  thus  it  could  happen  that  the  fall  should  not  occur,  which, 
nevertheless,  God  willed  should  occur.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
denied  that  God  is  the  cause  of  the  fall,  except  immediately; 
it  is  conceded  that  He' is  so,  mediately.  ""No  one,  indeed,  ever 
wished  to  deduce,  from  the  declaration  of  any  one,  that  God 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  sin  perpetrated  by  man,  for  he 
would  deduce  a  contradiction  in  terras,  as  they  say  in  the 
schools,  unless,  indeed,  the  subject  might  be  the  general  con- 
currence of  God  with  man,  in  producing  an  act  which  can  not 
be  produced  by  ma  n  without  sin. 

The  distinction  of  the  will  into  that  of  hidden  and  revealed, 
[beneplaciti  et  signi]  while  it  may  have  place  elsewhere, 
can  not  avail  here.  For  the  hidden  will  of  God  is  said  to 
be  efficacious ;  but  if,  in  its  exercise,  God  willed  that  the  fall 
should  occur,  it  is  certainly  a  necessary  conclusion,  also,  that 
He  effected  the  fall,  that  is,  He  must  be  the  cause  of  the  fall ; 
for  whatever  God  wills,  even  by  His  hidden  will,  the  same, 
also.  He  does  both  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth ;  and  no  one 
can  resist  His  will,  namely,  that  which  is  hidden.  But  I  may 
remark  concerning  that  distinction  in  the  will,  that  I  think 
that  it  may  be  said,  that  neither  of  these  can  be  so  contrary, 
or  opposed  to  the  other,  that  God,  by  one,  wills  that  to  be 
done,  which,  by  the  other.  He  wills  not  to  be  done,  and  vice 
versa.     God  wills  by  His  revealed  and  approving  will,  that 
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maD  should  not  fall,  it  can  not,  therefore,  be  true  that  God,  by 
any  will,  considered  in  any  way  whatever,  can  will  that  man 
should  fall ;  for  thougli  there  may  be  distinction  in  the  will  of 
God,  yet  no  contradiction  can  exist  in  it.  But  it  is  a  contra- 
diction, if  God,  by  any  act  of  His  own  will,  should  tend  towards 
an  object,  and  at  the  same  time  towards  its  contrary. 

The  third  distinction,  in  which  it  is  said  that  God  wills  sin, 
not  as  such,  but  as  the  means  of  illustrating  His  own  glory, 
defends  God  from  the  charge  of  efficiency  in  sin  no  more  than 
the  two  preceding.  For  that  assertion  remains  true — God 
doeth  whatsoever  He  wills,  but  He  wills  sin,  therefore.  He 
effects  sin,  not  indeed  as  it  is  such,  but  as  it  is  the  means  of 
illustrating  His  own  glory.  But  if  God  effects  sin,  as  it  is  the 
means  to  such  an  end,  it  can  not  be  effected,  unless  man  com- 
mits sin  as  such.  For  sin  can  not  be  made  a  means,  unless 
it  is  committed.  There  exists,  indeed,  that  distinction  of  sin 
into  separate  and  diverse  respects,  not  really,  and  in  fact,  but 
in  the  mode  of  considering  it.  But  that  we  may  make  that 
distinction  correctly,  as  it  is  indeed  of  some  use,  it  must  be 
said  that  God  permits  sin  as  such,  but  for  this  reason,  because 
He  had  the  knowledge  and  the  power  to  make  it  the  means , 
yea,  rather,  to  use  it  as  the  means  of  illustrating  His  own 
glory.  So  that  the  consideration  of  sin  as  such  was  presented 
to  the  Divine  permission,  the  permission  itself  being,  in  the 
mean  time,  caused  both  by  the  consideration  that  the  sin  could 
be  the  means  of  illustrating  the  Divine  glory,  and  by  the 
arrangement  that  the  sin,  permitted,  should  be,  in  fact,  the 
means  for  illustrating  that  same  glory. 

The  simile,  which  you  present,  of  the  mutable  decaying 
house  is  not  apposite  for  many  reasons.  For  in  the  first  place, 
in  its  fall,  the  house  is  passive;  but  in  the  fall  of  man 
he  is  active,  for  he  sins.  Secondly,  that  house  is,  not  only 
mutable,  that  is,  capable  of  decay,  but  subject  to  decay ;  but 
man,  though  capable  of  sinning,  was  still  not  subject  to  sin. 
Thirdly,  that  house  could  not  stand  if  attacked  by  the  winds ; 
but  man  could  preserve  his  position,  even  though  tempted  by 
Satan.  Fourthly,  the  necessary  props  were  not  placed  under 
that  house ;  but  man  received  strength  from  God,  sufficient 
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for  steadfastness  against  the  onset  of  Satan,  and  was  supported 
by  the  assistance  of  divinity  itself.  Fifthly,  the  builder  anti- 
cipated the  ruin  of  the  house,  and  in  part  willed  it,  because  he 
was  unwilling  to  prevent  the  fall  when  he  could  have  done 
it ;  God,  indeed,  foresaw  sin,  but  He  did  not  will  it ;  indeed, 
He  endeavored  to  prevent  it  by  precept  and  the  bestowinent 
of  grace,  necessary  and  sufficient  for  the  avoidance  of  sin. 
Farther  than  this.  He  must  not  prevent,  lest  He  should  destroy 
the  constitution  which  He  had  established.  The  ideas,  I  will 
the  ruin,  and  I  will  it,  so  far  as  I  will  not  to  prevent  it,  do  not 
agree.  For  the  ruin  and  the  permission  of  the  ruin  can  not 
be  at  the  same  time  the  immediate  objt^ct  of  the  will.  For 
God  can  not  be  concerned  in  the  fall,  at  the  same  time,  both 
by  an  alBrmative  and  by  a  negative  act  of  the  will.  The  act 
of  willino:  the  fall  was  affirmative,  the  act  of  not  willing  to 
preventis  negative,  intermediate  between  two  opposite  affirma- 
tive acts,  namely,  between  the  act  of  volition  and  that  of  no- 
lition  concerning  the  fall.  It  is  altogether  true,  that  so  much 
causality  or  efficiency  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  builder  as 
there  is  of  will,  directed  to  the  ruin  of  the  house,  attributed  to 
him. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  application  of  the  similitude.  God 
left  Adam  to  himself,  but  yet  Adam  was  not  deserted  by  God  ; 
for  He  placed  under  him  as  it  were  a  triple  prop,  lest  he  might 
sin  or  fall.  He  gave  him  a  precept,  that  he  migiit,  in  obedi- 
ence, not  choose  to  sin  ;  He  added  a  threat  that  he  might  fear 
to  sin  on  account  of  the  annexed  and  following  punishment; 
He  bestowed  o-race  that  he  mio-ht  be  able  in  fact  to  fulfill  the 
precept,  and  avoid  the  threatened  punishment.  It  may  be 
lawful,  also,  to  call  the  promise,  which  was  placed  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  threatening,  and  which  was  sealed  by  the  symbol 
of  the  tree  of  life,  a  fourth  prop.  The  ^reason,  in  view  of 
which,  God  left  man  to  himself,  was  not  that  his  ability  might 
be  tested  by  temptation,  for  from  the  actual  occurrence  of 
the  fall,  his  inability  to  stand  could  be  neither  proved  nor  dis- 
proved ;  but  because  it  was  suitable  that  there  should  be  such 
a  trial  of  the  obedience  of  him  whom  God  had  made  the  ruler 
of  his  own  will,  the  lord  and  the  head  of  his  own  voluntary 
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acts.  Nor  was  permission  instituted  to  this  end,  that  it  might 
be  seen  what  the  creature  could  do,  if  the  Divine  aid  and 
government  over  him,  should  cease  for  a  time,  both  because 
the  Divine  aid  and  government  was  not  deficient,  and  because 
it  was  already  certain  that  man  could  do  nothing  without  the 
government  and  general  aid  of  God,  and  nothing  good  with- 
out the  special  aid  of  His  grace. 

That  ''  God  was  not  the  cause  of  that  defection"  is  a  Theo- 
logical axiom.  Butyou,  by  removing  those  acts,  do  not  remove 
the  cause  of  the  defection  from  the  Deity.  For  God  can  be 
regarded  as  tbe  cause  of  sin,  either  by  affirmative  or  negative 
acts.  You,  indeed,  take  from  Him  the  affirmative  acts, 
namely,  the  inclining  of  the  mind  to  sin,  the  infusion  of 
wickedness,  and  the  deprivation  of  the  gift,  already  bestowed, 
but  you  attributed  to  Him  a  negative  act,  the  denial  or 
non-bestowal  of  strengthening  grace.  If  this  strengthen- 
ing grace  was  necessary  to  the  avoidance  of  sin,  then, 
by  that  act  of  denial,  God  became  the  Author  of  sin 
and  of  Adam's  fall.  But  if  you  attribute  the  denial  or  the 
non-bestowal  of  strengthening  grace  to  God,  cot  absolutely, 
but  on  account  of  the  transgression  of  Adam,  because  he  did 
not  seek  the  Divine  aid,  I  approve  what  you  say,  if  you  con- 
cede that  it  was  in  the  power  of  Adam  to  seek  that  aid ;  oth- 
erwise it  was  denied  to  him  to  seek  that  also,  and  so  we  go  on 
without  end. 

You  say — "  There  are  two  parts  or  species  of  predestina- 
tion, the  decree  of  Election  and  that  of  Reprobation,"  con- 
cerning which  it  must  be  stated  that  one  can  not  exist  without 
the  other,  and  that,  one  being  supposed,  the  other  must  be 
also.  This  is  signified  by  the  word  election^  otherwise,  pre- 
destination may  be  considered  per  se  and  without  an  opposite, 
and  so  all  men  universally  would  be  predestinated  unto  life. 
In  that  case,  there  would  be  no  election,  which  includes  the 
idea  of  reprobation,  as  united  to  it  by  a  necessary  consequence 
and  copula.  Election  and  Eeprobation  are  opposed  to  each 
other  both  affirmatively  and  negatively.  Negatively,  because 
election  refers  to  the  act  of  the  will  by  which  grace  and  glory 
are  conferred,  reprobation,  that  by  which  they'  are  not  con- 
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ferred.     Affirmatively,  since  reprobation  refers  to  the  act  of 
the  will,  which  inflicts  punishment  on  account  of  sin. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration  that  God,  both  in  the  decree 
of  Election  and  in  that  of  Reprobation,  was  concerned  with 
men  considered  as  sinners.  For  the  grace  which  was  provi- 
ded by  election  or  predestination,  is  the  grace  of  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  the  renewal  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  glory 
which  He  has  prepared  by  the  same  decree,  is  out  of  the  igno- 
miny to  which  man  was  liable  on  account  of  sin.  Reproba- 
tion, also,  is  a  denial  of  that  grace  and  a  preparation  of  the 
punishment  due  to  sin,  not  in  that  it  was  due,  but  that  it  was, 
through  mercy,  not  taken  away.  Isidorus  and  Angelomus, 
quoted  by  you,  exj^ress  this  condition  of  the  object  both  of 
Election  and  Reprobation.  The  former,  when  he  sa^-s — "the 
reprobate  are  left,  and  predestinated  to  death,"  the  latter, 
when  he  says  that — of  "  the  unbelieving  people  some  are  pre- 
destinated to  everlasting  freedom,  but  others  are  left  in  their 
own  impiety,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  death  by  occult 
dispensation,  and  occult  judgment." 

Your  definition  of  ElectiorV^  is  obscure  from  the  want  of 
some  word.  It  seems  that  the  phrase  to  he  illustrated  ought 
to  have  been  added,  thus  :  "  The  decree  of  election  is  that  by 
which  God  destines  certain  men  to  His  glorious  grace  to  .be 
illustrated  in  their  salvation  and  heavenly  life,  obtained 
through  Christ,"  otherwise  the  phraseology  is  not  sufficiently 
complete.  But  the  definition,  even  when  completed,  in  that 
way,  seems  to  me  to  have  been,  inaptly  arranged,  as  the  parts 
are  not  arranged  according  to  their  mutual  relations.  For 
"salvation"  and  "heavenly  life"  hold  the  relation  of  the  ma- 
terial prepared  for  the  decree  of  election  ;  "  certain  men"  hold 
the  place  of  the  object  or  subject  for  which  that  salvation  is 
prepared  ;  the  "  illustration  of  his  glorious  grace"  is  the  end 
of  election ;  "  Christ"  is  here  made  the  means  of  obtaining 
that  salvation  and  life.  The  order  of  all  these  in  the  defini- 
tion according  to  their  mutual  relations,  ought  to  be, — "  The 

♦The  decree  of  Election  is  that  by  which  God  destines  certain  men  to  gloriouB  grace,  in  their 
ealyation  and  heavenly  life,  to  be  obtained  through  Christ. 
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decree  of  election  is  that,  by  which  God  destined  certain  men 
to  salvation  and  heavenly  life,  to  be  obtained  throngli  Christ, 
to  the  praise  of  His  glorious  grace."  In  this  definition,  how- 
ever, Christ  does  not  seem  to  me  to  obtain  that  place,  which 
he  deserves,  and  which  the  Apostle  assigns  to  him.  For  Christ 
according  to  the  Apostle  is  not  only  the  means  by  which  the 
salvation,  already  prepared  by  election,  but,  so  to  speak,  the 
meritorious  cause,  in  respect  to  \\hich  the  election  was  made, 
and  on  whose  account  that  grace  was  prepared.  For  the  apos- 
tle says  that  we  are  chosen  in  Christ  (Eph.  i,  4),  as  in  a  medi- 
ator, in  whose  blood  salvation  and  life  is  obtained  for  us,  and 
as  in  our  "  head,"  (Eph.  i,  22)  from  whom  those  blessings  flow 
to  us.  For  God  chooses  no  one  unto  eternal  life  except  in 
Christ,  who  prepared  it  by  his  own  blood  for  them  who  should 
believe  on  his  name.  From  this  it  seems  to  follow  that,  since 
God  regards  no  one  in  Christ  unless  they  are  engrafted  in  him 
by  faith,  election  is  peculiar  to  believers,  and  the  phrase  ''cer- 
tain men,"  in  the  definition,  refers  to  believers.  For  Christ  is 
a  means  of  salvation  to  no  one  unless  he  is  apprehended  by 
faith.  Therefore,  that  phrase  "in  Christ"  marks  the  merito- 
rious cause  by  which  grace  and  glory  are  prepared,  and  the 
existence  of  the  elect  in  him,  without  which  they  could  not  be 
elected  in  him.  The  definition,  then,  is  susceptible  of  this 
form.  "  Election  is  the  decree  of  God,  by  which,  of  Himself, 
from  eternity,  He  decreed  to  justify  in  (or  through)  Christ, 
believers,  and  to  accept  them  unto  eternal  life,  to  the  praise  of 
His  glorious  grace."  But  you  will  say,  "Then  faith  is  made 
dependent  on  the  human  will,  and  is  not  a  gift  of  divine 
grace."  I  deny  that  sequence,  for  there  was  no  such  state- 
ment in  the  definition.  I  acknowledge  that  the  cause  of  faith 
was  not  expressed,  but  that  was  unnecessary.  If  any  one  de- 
nies it,  there  may  be  added  after  "  believers"  the  phrase  "  to 
whom  He  determined  to  give  faith."  But  we  should  observe 
whether,  in  our  method  of  consideration,  the  decree,  by  which 
God  determined  to  justify  believers  and  adopt  them  as  sons, 
is  the  same  with  that  by  which  He  determined  to  bestow  faith 
on  some,  but  to  deny  the  same  to  others.  This  seems  to  me 
not  very  probable.    For    there    are,    here,    two    purposes, 
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each  determined  bj  the  certain  decree  of  God ;  their  subjects 
are  also  diverse,  and  different  attributes  are  assigned  to  them. 
I  think  that  this  ought  to  have  been  noticed  in  treating  cor- 
rectly of  the  Order  and  Mode  of  Predestination. 

I  do  not  much  object  to  your  statement  that  "  the  act  of  the 
divine  mind  is  twofold,  regarding  the  end,  and  the 
means  to  the  end,  or  to  salvation,"  but  that  remark  does  not 
seem  correct  to  me,  in  which  you  say  that  "  the  former  is 
commonly  called  the  decree.,  and  the  latter  the  execution  of 
the  decree''' — for  such  is  your  marginal  annotation — each  of 
these  is  an  act  of  the  decree,  as  you  acknowledge  ;  but  an  act 
of  the  decree  is  internal,  and  precedes  its  execution  whether 
it  is  in  reference  to  the  end  or  the  means.  The  passage  in 
Romans  ix,  does  not  favor  your  idea  as  you  claim.  For  it 
not  distinguish  the  purpose  from  election,  nor  does  it  make 
the  election  prior  to  the  purpose  of  damning  of  conferring  sal- 
vation, but  it  says  that  the  pu^-pose  is  "  according  to  election," 
not  without  election  or  apart  from  election^  as  is  clearly  evi- 
dent from  the  words  of  the  apostle.     For  they  are  as  follows — 

"iva  'r\  xara  sxXoyrjv   tou  ^tou   •x^o&sdig    {J-Svy}^''^    that   the    purpOSe    of 

God  according  to  election  might  stand,"  from  which  it  is  ap- 
parent that,  by  these  words,  is  described  the  purjjose  of  God, 
which  is  "  according  to  election." 

But  that  this  may  be  more  plainly  understood,  -we  may  ex- 
amine briefly  the  design  and  the  scope  of  the  apostle.  The 
Jews  objected  that  they,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  and  the 
divine  word,  committed  to  them,  were  the  peculiar  people  of 
God,  and,  therefore,  that  honor  could  not  betaken  away  from 
them,  without  the  disgrace  and  the  violation  of  the  divine  de- 
cree, ihey  asserted,  however,  that  the  honor  referred  to,  and 
the  title  of  the  people  of  God  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  when  he  made  ^those  only,  who  should  believe 
in  the  Christ  whom  he  preached,  partakers  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  and  ot  eternal  salvation.  Since  they  had  not  be- 
lieved in  that  Christ,  it  followed,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostle,  that  they  were  strangers  to  the  righteousnees  of 
God  and  eternal  salvation,  and  unworthy  to  be  longer  consid- 
ered the  people  of  God.     But  since  they  considered  this  to  be 
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contrary  to  the  decree  and  the  covenant  of  God,  they  conchi- 
ded  that  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  absurd  and  foreign  to  the 
truth. 

The  apostle  answers  that  the  covenant,  decree,  or  word  of 
God  hath  not  "  taken  none  effect,"  (verse  6),  but  remains  firm, 
even  if  many  of  the  Jews  should  not  be  reckoned  among  the 
people  of  God,  because  that  decree  or  covenant  did  not  com- 
prehend all  Israelites,  universally  without  election  and  dis- 
tinction ;  for  that  decree  was  "  according  to  election,"  as  set 
forth  in  those  words  of  God  announcing  his  purpose.  For 
God  said  "  In  Isaac,"  not  in  Ishmael,  "  shall  thy  seed  be 
called."  Also  "  The  elder,"  Esau,  "  shall  serve  the  younger," 
Jacob.  The  apostle  asserts  that  God  declared  most  clearly  in 
these  words,  that  He  did  not  regard  the  whole  progeny  of 
Abraham,  or  that  of  Isaac,  or  of  Jacob,  or  all  of  their  individ- 
ual descendants,  as  His  people,  but  only  those  who  were  "  the 
children  of  the  promise"  to  the  exclusion  of  "  the  children  of 
the  flesh."  The  Apostle  reasons,  most  conclusively  from  those 
words  of  God,  that  the  purpose  of  God  is  according  to  election, 
and  that  it,  therefore,  embraces,  in  itself,  not  all  the  Israelites, 
but,  while  it  claims  some,  it  rejects  others.  From  which  it 
follows  that  it  is  not  wonderful  or  contrary  to  the  purpose  or 
covenant  of  God,  that  some  of  the  Jews  are  rejected  by  God, 
and  those  indeed,  who  are  specially  excluded  by  that  decree 
according  to  those  words  of  God,  as  "  the  children  of  the  flesh," 
i.  e.  those  who  were  seeking  to  be  justified  "  by  the  works  of 
the  law"  and  according  to  the  flesh.  Compare  Rom.  ix,  7-11 
and  30-32,  also  x,  3-5  with  ch.  iv,  1-3. 

In  Romans  viii,  29,  those  acts — I  refer  now  to  the  decree 
and  the  execution  of  the  decree — are  clearly  distinguished. 
In  the  decree  two  things  are  mentioned,  foreknowledge  and 
predestination^  "  for  whom  He  did  foreknow,  He  also  did  pre- 
destinate to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son."  It  is  in- 
quired— what  is  the  import  oiihiQ  foreknowledge  or  prescience  f 
Some  explain  it  thus : — "  whom  He  foreknew,"  i.  e.  whom  He 
previously  loved,  and  affectionately  regarded  as  His  own,  as 
indeed  the  simple  word  "  to  know"  is  sometimes  used,  as  "  I 
know  you  not."     (Matt,  xxv,  12.)     "  The  Lord  knoweth  the  way 
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of  the  righteous."  (Ps.  i,  6.)  Others  say  that  foreknowledge, 
^r  prescience  of  faith  in  Christ,  is  here  signified.  You  assent 
to  the  former,  and  reject  the  latter,  and  with  good  reason,  if 
it  has  the  meaning,  which  you  ascribe  to  it.  But  it  is  worthy 
of  consideration  whether  the  latter  meaning  of  the  work  "  fore- 
know" may  not  be  so  explained,  as  not  only  not  to  impinge  upon 
the  former,  but  also  to  harmonize  with  it  most  completely  so 
that  the  former  cannot  be  true  without  the  latter.  This  will 
be  evident,  if  it  shall  be  demonstrated  that  God  can  "  previ- 
ously love  and  afifectionately  regard  as  His  own"  no  sinner 
unless  He  has  foreknown  him  in  Christ,  and  looked  upon  him 
as  a  believer  in  Christ. 

To  prove  this  I  proceed  thus : — God  acknowledges,  as  His 
own,  no  sinner,  and  He  chooses  no  one  to  eternal  life  except 
in  Christ,  and  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  "  He  hath  chosen  us  in 
Him,"  (Eph.  i,  4);  "  wherein  He  hath  made  us  accepted  in 
the  Beloved,"  (verse  6).  "  Nor  any  other  creature  shall  be 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Cbrist 
Jesus  our  Lord,"  (Rom.  viii,  39).  "  God  was  in  Christ  rec- 
onciling the  world  unto  Himself."  (2  Cor.  v,  19).  For,  if 
God  could  will  to  any  one  eternal  life,  without  respect  to  the 
Mediator,  He  could  also  give  eternal  life,  without  the  satisfac- 
tion made  by  the  Mediator.  The  actual  bestowment  of  eter- 
nal life  is  not  more  limited,  than  the  purpose  to  bestow  it. 
God  truly  loved  the  world,  and,  on  account  of  that  love,  gave 
His  own  Son  as  its  Redeemer.  (John  iii,  16).  But  the  love, 
here  spoken  of,  is  not  that  by  which  He  wills  eternal  life,  as 
appears  from  the  very  expression  of  John — for  he  interposes 
faith  in  Christ  between  that  love  and  eternal  life.  Hence  God 
acknowledges  no  one,  in  Christ  and  for  Christ's  sake,  as  His 
own,  unless  that  person  is  in  Christ.  He  who  is  not  in  Christ, 
can  not  be  loved  in  Christ.  But  no  one  is  in  Christ,  except 
by  faith ;  for  Christ  dwells  in  our  hearts  by  faith,  and  we  are 
ingrafted  and  incorporated  in  him  by  faith.  It  follows  then 
that  God  acknowledges  His  own,  and  chooses  to  eternal  life 
no  sinner,  unless  He  considers  him  as  a  believer  in  Christ,  and 
as  made  one  with  him  by  faith.  This  is  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing testimonies  :     "  As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave 
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He  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even-tx)  them  that  be- 
lieve on  his  name ."  (John  i,  12.)  But  to  those,  to  whom  He 
gave  this  power,  and  to  them,  considered  in  one  and  the  same 
manner,  He  also  decreed  to  give  this  power,  since  the  decree 
of  Predestination  effects  nothing  in  him  who  is  predestinated, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  no  internal  change  in  him,  intervening 
between  the  decree  and  the  actual  bestowment  of  the  thing, 
destined  and  prepared  by  the  decree.  "  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  lite." 
(John  iii,  16).  "  They  which  be  of  faith  are  blessed  with 
faithful  Abraham."  (Gal.  iii,  9.)  "Without  faith  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  him."  (Heb.  xi,  6.)  Hence  he  is  not  in 
error  who  says  ih^Lt  foreknowledge  or  2>rescience  of  faith  m 
Christ  is  signified  in  Romans  viii,  29,  unless  he  adds  the  as- 
sertion that  the  faith,  referred  to,  results  from  our  own  strength 
and  is  not  produced  in  us  by  the  free  gift  of  God. 

The  same  explanation  is  proved  true  from  the  following 
member  :  "  whom  He  did  foreknow.  He  also  did  predestinate 
to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son."  IS'o  one  is  con- 
formed to  the  image  ot  the  Son  of  God  if  he  do  not  believe  on 
him.  Therefore,  no  one  is  predestinated  by  God  to  that  con- 
formity, unless  he  is  considered  as  a  believer,  unless  one  may 
claim  that  faith  itself  is  included  in  that  conformity  which  be- 
lievers have  with  Christ — which  would  be  absurd,  because 
that  faith  can  by  no  means  be  attributed  to  Christ,  for  it  is 
faith  in  him,  and  in  God  through  him  ;  it  is  faith  in  reference 
to  reconciliation,  redemption,  and  the  remission  of  sins.  It  is 
true,  also,  since  it  is  the  means  of  attaining  that  conformity. 

But  you  say, — "They,  who  are  predestinated  to  be  justified 
and  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  are  also  predestinated  to 
believe,  since  adoption  and  justification  are  received  by  faith." 
I  deny  that  consequence  ;  indeed  I  assert  that  just  the  con- 
trary can  be  concluded  from  that  argument,  if  the  act  of  pre- 
destination is  one  and  the  same.  This  I  will  prove  : — If  adop- 
tion and  justification  is  received  by  faith,  then  they,  who  are 
predestinated  to  be  justified  and  to  become  the  sons  of  God, 
are,  of  necessity,  considered  as  believers.     For  that,  which  is 
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destined  to  any  one  by  Predestination,  will  certainly  be  re- 
ceived by  him.  And  as  he  is  when  he  receives  it,  such  he  was 
considered  to  be,  when  he  was  predestinated  to  receive  it. 
Therefore,  the  believer  alone  was  predestinated  to  receive  it. 
From  which  I  again  conclude,  that  no  one  is  chosen  by  God 
to  adoption  and  the  communication  of  the  gift  of  righteous- 
ness, unless  he  is  considered  by  Him  as  a  believer.  You  add 
— "  It  cannot  be  said  correctly,  that  God  foreknew  that  men 
would  believe,  and  then  predestinated  them  to  faith,  since 
those,  whom  He  foreknew  to  believe.  He  thus  foreknew  be- 
cause He  decreed  that  they  should  believe.  But  what  relation 
has  this  to  the  matter.  Such  an  affirmation  is  not  made  by 
the  defenders  of  the  sentiment  to  which  I  have  referred.  You 
confound  two  kinds  of  Predestination,  and  unite  together  acts 
of  a  different  character.  The  Predestination  in  which  God 
decreed  to  justify  and  adopt  as  sons  believers  in  Christ,  is  not 
the  same  with  that,  in  which  He  decreed,  hy  certain  means,  to 
give  faith  to  these  and  not  to  those.  For  tlie  decree,  is  in  this 
case,  concerning  the  bestowment  of  iaith  in  that,  concerning 
the  justification  and  adoption  of  believers ;  which,  can  not, 
indeed,  be  the  same  decree,  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  the 
subject  and  the  attribute.  Otherwise  it  is  true,  that  "  God 
first  foreknew  that  men  would  believe,  and  then  predestinated 
them  to  faith."  For  He  foreknew  that  they  would  believe  by 
His  own  gift,  which  decree  was  prepared  by  Predestination. 
These  things,  having  been  thus  plainly  set  forth,  may  throw 
some  light  on  this  whole  discussion,  in  reference  to  Predesti- 
nation. This  we  will  do,  at  greater  extent,  hereafter,  when 
we  shall  subjoin  om'  own  view  of  the  mode  and  order  of  Pre- 
destination. 

Those  testimonies,  which  you  cite  from  the  Fathers  and 
Schoolmen,  can  be  very  easily  harmonized  with  what  has  been 
said  by  us,  yet  to  avoid  prolixity,  I  will  dispense  with  that 
labor.  One  thing,  however,  I  will  observe  ;  namely,  that  the 
explanation  of  Peter  Lombardus,'^"  however  true  it  may  be 


*"  'Whom  He  did  foreknow,  He  did  also  predestinata,'  tliat  is,  by  grace  conferred,  He  pre- 
pared tbat  they  should  believe  the  word  preached." 
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elsewhere,  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  passage  in  Romans  viii,  29. 
For  the  Apostle  has  there  presented  the  object  of  Predestina- 
tion, (conformity  to  the  image  of  Christ,)  in  a  different  light 
from  that  in  which  it  is  set  forth  or  presented  bj  Lombardus, 
namely,  "  that  they  should  believe  the  word  preached  unto 
them."  I  will  add,  also,  that  you  do  not  rightly  conclude,  be- 
cause the  word  foreknowledge  is  used  elsewhere  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  the  purpose  of  God,  that,  in  the  passage  under  dis- 
cussion, it  can  not  signify  prescience  of  faith. 

Further,  in  the  decree  of  election,  you  refer  to  two  acts,  one 
"  the  purpose  of  choosing  certain  men  to  His  love  and  grace, 
by  which  choice,  men  are  made  vessels  of  mercy  and  honor ;" 
the  other,  "  the  purpose  of  saving,  or  of  the  bestowment  of 
glory.  This  is  not  an  unimportant  distinction,  if  all  things 
are  correctly  understood.  For  those  things,  which  God  pre- 
pares in  election,  are  contained  in  grace  and  glory.  But  your 
statement — "  Some,  by  the  divine  purpose,  were  chosen  to  the 
eternal  love  of  God,"  must  be  explained  to  refer  to  that  com- 
munication of  love,  by  which  God  determined  to  communicate 
Himself  to  some. 

If  you  regard,  in  a  different  light,  that  love  of  God  which 
embraces  us,  it  must  be  considered  as  preceding,  in  the  order 
of  nature,  that  decree  or  the  Divine  purpose  by  which  grace 
and  glory  are  prepared  for  us,  grace,  I  say,  which  is  the 
means  of  attaining  to  glory.  Otherwise  if  you  understand,  by 
that  word,  the  gracious  disposition  of  God  towards  us,  it  coin- 
cides with  the  love  of  God,  and  is  to  be  placed  above  the  pur- 
pose or  decree  of  God  as  its  cause.  This  also  is  indicated  by 
the  order  of  the  predicaments  (in  the  logical  sense  of  that 
word).  For  the  purpose  or  decree  is  placed  in  the  predica- 
ment of  Action,  the  gracious  affection  and  love,  in  the  prece- 
ding predicament  of  Quality.  This  is  evident  from  Ephesians 
i,  5-6,  where  God  is  said  to  have  predestinated  and  adopt- 
ed us  "to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  His  grace."  If  grace, 
then,  is  to  receive  praise  from  those  acts,  it  must  be  placed 
before  them  as  their  cause. 

Your  position  that  "  men  to  be  created,"  are  the  object  of 
the  former  purpose  is  not  correct.     For  we  are  now  treating 
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of  the  subject,  not  as  it  is,  in  itself — for  we  know  that  the  eter- 
nal purpose  of  God  is  antecedent  to  the  actual  existence  of 
man — but  as  it  is  presented  to  the  divine  mind,  in  the  act  of 
decree,  and  in  that  of  Predestination.  If  the  object  of  that 
purpose  is  considered  with  that  limitation,  it  is  certain  that 
men,  not  "  to  be  created,'\but  "already  created,  and  sinners," 
— that  is,  in  the  divine  mind — are  the  object  of  the  divine 
purpose  and  Predestination.  This  is  evident,  from  the  love 
and  gracious  affection  from  which,  and  the  grace  to  which  he 
chose  them.  For  that  love  is  in  Christ ;  in  him  is  that  gra- 
cious affection  of  God  towards  us  ;  the  grace  which  is  pre- 
pared for  us  as  a  saving  means,  has  place  in  Christ,  and  not 
elsewhere.  This  you  have,  with  sufficient  clearness,  signified, 
when  you  said  that  men,  in  tliat  grace  to  which  He  chose 
them,  were  made  vessels  of  merely"  which  word  is  misplaced, 
except  when  wretchedness  and  sin  have  preceded  it. 

But  if  you  think  of  the  love  and  gracious  affection  of  God, 
as  in  God  apart  from  any  consideration  of  Christ,  I  shall  deny 
that  the  purpose  and  decree  of  Predestination  was  instituted 
and  established  by  God,  according  to  those  things,  so  consid- 
ered, and  I  shall  claim  from  you  the  proof,  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, yoTi  will  not  be  able  to  give,  both  because  the  love  of 
God  towards  those  "  to  be  created"  is  uniform  towards  all,  for 
in  Adam  all  were  created  without  any  difference,  and  because 
that  love  and  gracious  affectiun,  by  which  the  purpose  of  Pre- 
destination was  executed,  saves  with  certainty,  the  predesti- 
nated ;  but  the  predestinated  are  not  saved  by  that  love  and 
affection,  considered  out  of  Christ.  If  you  say  that  the  love 
and  gracious  affection  in  God  is  the  same,  whether  considered 
in  Christ  or  out  of  Christ,  I  admit  it :  but  man,  "  to  be  crea- 
ted," and  man  "  having  been  created,  and  a  sinner,"  are  the 
same  man.  Created,  and  continuing  in  the  condition  of  crea- 
tion, he  could  be  saved,  by  obedience,  of  the  love  and  gra- 
cious affection  of  God,  considered  out  of  Christ.  As  a  sinner, 
he  could  not  be  saved,  except  by  the  same  feelings,  consid- 
ered in  Christ.  If  you  make  the  sinner  the  object  of  Predes- 
tination, you  ought  to  add  to  predestinating  grace,  a  mode 
adapted  to  the  sinner  who  is  to  be  saved.    If  you  do  not  add 
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this,  will  grace,  considered  without  that  mode,  be  sufficient  ? 
I  do  not  think  that  you  will  urge  that  the  grace  and  love,  by 
which  a  man,  who  is  not  a  sinner,  can  be  saved,  and  which  is 
separate  from  mercy,  is  to  be  considered  in  Christ,  and  affects  us 
on  account  of,  and  in  respect  to,  him.  If,  however,  you  do  this, 
I  shall  ask  the  proof.  And,  after  all  the  proof  which  you  may 
be  able  to  present,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  that  Christ  himself 
is  to  be  here  considered  in  different  relations  ;  in  the  former 
case,  as  Mediator,  preserving  and  confirming  the  predestina- 
ted in  the  integrity  of  their  state  ;  in  the  latter,  as  Mediator, 
redeeming  and  renewing  the  same  persons  from  the  state  of 
sin  and  corruption ;  and  I  will  add  that  grace  and  salvation 
come  to  us,  not  by  the  former,  but  by  the  latter  mediation. 
For  he  is  "  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins." 
(Matt,  i,  21.)  He  is  "  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world"  (John  i,  29).  He  is  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world  by  his  flesh  given  "  for  the  life  of  the  world"  (John, 
vi,  51);  by  the  destruction  of  "  the  works  of  the  devil"  (1 
John,  iii,  8,  and  Heb.  ii,  14);  and  by  that  reconciliation, 
which  consists  "  in  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them,  and 
hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation."  (2  Cor. 
V,  19). 

That  act,  indeed,  is  "  of  the  mere  will  of  God,"  but  not  "with- 
out respect  to  sin  in  the  creatures  ;"  of  sin,  which  is  consid- 
ered, not  as  the  cause  moving  God  to  election,  but  as  a  con- 
dition, which  must  exist  in  the  object  of  that  act.  And,  in 
this  sense,  He  does  injury  to  no  one,  if  He  does  not  elect  all, 
since  He  is  not  under  obligation  to  bestow  mercy  on  any  one. 
But  He  can  ordain  no  one  to  punishment,  without  the  pre- 
vision of  sin,  in  view  of  any  right  which  He  possesses  over  His 
creatures.  For  that  right  is  not  unlimited,  as  many  think — 
unlimited,  I  say,  in  such  a  sense  that  God  can  rightly  inflict 
any  act,  possible  to  His  omniscience,  upon  any  creature  con- 
sidered in  any  respect,  and  without  injustice  bring  upon  the 
creature  all  things  which  the  creature  can  suffer  from  his 
omnipotent  Creator.  This  can  be  made  plain  by  the  follow- 
ing demonstration  :  Every  right  of  God,  over  His  creatures, 
depends  either  on  the  goodness  of  God  towards  His  creatures, 
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or  on  their  wickedness  towards  Him,  or  on  some  contract  en- 
tered into  between  God  and  His  creatures.  Without  considering 
the  right,  which  dejDends  on  contract,  let  us  discuss  the  others. 
The  right,  which  depends  on  the  goodness  of  God,  or  on  the 
wickedness  of  men,  can  not  exceed  the  magnitude  of  those 
things  severally.  Man  received  from  God,  by  His  goodness 
in  creation,  his  existence,  both  that  of  nature,  and  that  of  su- 
pernatural grace,  in  the  latter  of  which  is  also  included  the 
power  of  attaining  to  the  highest  felicity,  and  that  of  a  su- 
pernatural nature,  which  God  promised  to  man  on  the  con- 
dition of  obedience.  The  opposite  of  this  highest  felicity  is 
the  deepest  misery  into  which  the  same  man  would  fall,  justly 
and  according  to  divine  right,  if  he  should  transgress  that 
law.  Hence,  exists  the  right  of  God  over  man,  in  that  he  is  a 
creature,  according  to  which  He  can  take  from  him  that  very 
being  which  He  has  given,  and  reduce  it  to  its  pristine  Nothing. 
Hence,  also,  He  can  not  have  the  right  to  condemn  to  eternal 
punitrhment  a  man  unless  he  has  become  a  sinner.  For  these 
four  things — existence,  non-existence,  happiness,  misery — are 
so  mutually  connected,  that,  as  happiness  is  better  than  ex- 
istence, so  misery  is  worse  than  non- existence.  This,  Christ 
signified  when  he  said  "  good  were  it  for  man  if  he  had  never 
been  born"  (Mark  xiv,  21).  Therefore,  the  divine  right  does 
not  permit  that  He  should  inflict  misery  on  man,  to  whom 
He  has  given  existence,  except  on  the  commission  of  that, 
by  the  opposite  of  which  he  could  obtain  felicity,  the  oppo- 
site of  that  wretchedness.  Hence,  if  He  should  not  elect  all, 
He  would  do  injustice  to  no  one,  if  the  non-elect  should  be 
only  deprived  of  the  good  to  which  they  had  no  claim  ;  but 
injustice  would  be  done  to  them,  if,  by  non-election  or  repro- 
bation, they  must  suffer  evil  which  they  had  not  deserved. 
The  right  of  God  does  not  so  far  extend  itself  over  them. 

There  seems  to  have  been  need  of  this  explanation,  oth- 
eiwise,  we  must,  of  necessity,  fall  into  many  absurdities,  and 
impinge  on  the  righteousness  of  God.  This,  Augustine  also, 
admits,  in  many  passages.  I  will  quote  one  or  two  :  "  God 
is  good,  God  is  just;  He  can  deliver  some  without  merit,  be- 
cause He  is  good  ;  He  can  not  damn  any  one  without  demerit^ 
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because  He  is  just."  (In  Julian,  lib.  3,  cap.  18.)  "  If  it  is  be- 
lieved that  God  damns  any  one,  who  does  not  deserve  it,  and 
is  chargeable  with  no  sin,  it  is  not  believed  that  He  is  far  from 
iniquity."  (Epistola  106,  ad  Paulinum.) 

I  may  be  permitted,  with  your  leave,  to  note  some  things  in 
the  explanation  of  the  second  act,  which  seem  to  have  been 
propounded  by  you  with  too  little  accuracy.  For,  when  you, 
here,  change  the  formal  relation  of  the  object,  and  consider 
men,  under  this  act,  as  "  about  to  fall,"  whom,  under  the  first 
act,  you  presented  as  "about  to  be  created,"  you  seem  to  do  it 
with  no  good  reason.  For,  in  your  mode  of  considering  the 
subject,  men  "  to  be  created"  are  the  object  of  both  acts.  But 
if  all  things  are  duly  weighed,  the  object  in  both  is,  in  fact, 
men  as  sinners,  neither  more  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter, 
nor  more  in  the  latter  than  iu  the  former  act.  Nor  was  it  ne- 
cessary to  use  the  participle  of  future  time,  since  the  discus- 
sion is,  here,  concerning  the  act  of  the  divine  mind  to  which 
all  things  are  present.  I  pass  over  the  fact  that  the  ordination 
to  salvation  depends  on  the  fall,  as  the  occasion  of  making 
that  decree,  wherefore,  you  should  have  said  "  fallen,"  not 
"  about  to  tall."  I  could  wish,  also,  that  there  might  be  an 
explanation  how  that  act,  which  is  the  purpose  of  saving  and 
of  bestowing  of  glory,  is  the  same  with  the  act  under  which 
they  are  ordained,  on  whom  that  glory  is  bestowed,  and  to 
whom  it  is  manifested  ;  also,  how  the  second  act,  namely,  the 
purpose  of  saving,  pertains  to  the  execution  and  completion 
of  the  former  purpose,  namely,  that  by  which  He  chooses 
some  to  His  own  love  and  grace. 

That  "  the  act  referred  to  has  no  preparative  cause,  out  of 
the  good-pleasure  of  God,"  is  true,  only  let  Christ  be  duly  in- 
cluded in  that  divine  good-pleasure.  To  this,  you  seem,  in- 
deed, to  assent,  when  you  say  "  that  act  is  in  respect  to  Christ, 
the  Mediator,  in  whom  we  are  all  elected  to  grace  and  salva- 
tion." 

But  when  you  so  explain  your  meaning  that  we  are  said  to 
be  elected,  in  Christ,  to  grace  and  salvation,  "because  he  is 
the  foundation  of  the  execution  of  election,"  you  again  de- 
stroy what  you  have  said.     For,  if  Christ  is  only  the  founda- 
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tion  of  the  execution  of  election,  the  election  itself  is  made 
without  respect  to  Christ  in  the  decree  of  God,  preceding,  in 
fact,  the  execution  of  it.  It  can  not  be  said,  then,  that  we  are 
elected  in  him  to  grace  and  salvation,  but  only  that  we,  hav- 
ing, out  of  Christ,  been  previously  elected  to  grace  and  salva- 
tion, are  by  Christ  made  partakers  of  them.  But  the  Scrip- 
tures make  Christ  the  foundation  not  only  of  the  execution, 
but  of  the  act  of  election.  For  he  is,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, Mediator,  not  only  in  the  efficacy  of  the  application,  but 
in  the  merit  of  obtainment ;  wherefore,  also,  when  they  speak 
of  Christ,  the  Scriptures  affirm  that  grace  and  eternal  life  are 
bestowed  upon  us,  not  only  through  him,  but  on  account  of 
him,  and  in  him.  The  direct  relation  is  first  presented,  be- 
cause God  can  not  love  the  sinner  unto  eternal  life,  except  in 
Christ,  and  on  account  of  Christ,  since  the  justice  of  God  re- 
quires that  reconciliation  should  be  made  by  the  blood  of 
Christ. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is,  that  both  acts,  that  of  choos- 
ing to  grace  and  the  love  of  God,  as  well  as  that  of  the  be- 
stowment  of  glory  and  the  preparation  of  the  means 
necessary  to  salvation,  depends  upon  Christ  as  tbeir  only 
foundation — upon  Christ,  ordained  by  God  to  be  High 
Priest  and  Mediator  by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  the  Savior  from 
sins,  the  Redeemer  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  the 
Author  and  Giver  of  eternal  salvation.  Therefore,  neither  of 
those  acts  is  in  reference  to  men  as  "  to  be  created,"  but  both 
of  them  in  reference  to  them,  as  "  fallen  sinners,  and  needing 
the  grace  of  the  remission  of  sins  and  the  renewing  of  ihe 
Holy  Spirit." 

Those  "  five  degrees"  are  well  considered  as  mutually  de- 
pendent, but  they  can  not  all  be  attributed,  nor  are  they  all 
subordinate  to  the  "  second  act;"  nor  yet,  indeed,  to  the  first 
act.  For  the  first  three,  namely,  the  "  appointment  of  the 
Mediator,  the  promise  of  him,  as  appointed,  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  him,  as  promised"  are  in  the  order  of  nature  and  of 
causes  antecedent  to  all  predestination  of  men  to  grace  and 
glory.  For  Christ,  appointed,  promised,  presented,  yet  more, 
having    accomplished    the    work  of    reconciliation,   having 
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obtained  eternal  redemption,  and  having  procured  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  the  head  of  all  those  who  are  predestinated  in  him 
imto  salvation,  not  yet,  in  the  order  of  nature,  predestinated, 
but  to  be  predestinated.  For  Christ  is  the  head  ;  we  are  the 
members.  He  was,  first,  in  the  order  of  nature,  predestina- 
ted to  be  the  head,  then  we  to  be  the  members.  He  was  first, 
ordained  to  be  the  Savior,  then  we  were  ordained,  in  him,  to 
be  saved  for  his  sake  and  in  him.  He  inverts  the  order  laid 
down  in  the  Scripture,  who  says  "  God  first  predestinated  men, 
and  then  ordained  Christ  to  be  the  head  of  those  predestina- 
ted." It  need  not  be  inquired,  with  much  prolixity,  why  many 
have  conceived  that  the  order  should  be  inverted,  yet  I  think 
that  some  passages  of  the  Scripture,  in  which  the  love  of  God 
towards  men  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  mission  of  his  Son, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  that,  other  passages,  in 
which  Christ  is  said  to  gather  together  and  to  bring  to  salva- 
tion the  children  of  God,  and  the  elect,  have  given  occasion 
for  a  conception  of  this  kind — an  occasion,  not  a  just  cause. 
For  that  love  is  not  the  cause  of  predestination,  and  it  has 
no  necessary  connection  with  predestination,  and  Christ  is  not 
only  the  Savior  of  those,  who  have  been  elected  and  adopted 
as  Sons  by  God,  but  he  is  also  the  Mediator  and  head  in 
whom  the  election  and  adoption  were  made.  This  I  have 
already  often  said. 

Tour  definition  of  the  "  appointment  of  the  Mediator"  was 
not  sufiiciently  complete,  for  the  condition  of  men  was  omit- 
ted, in  reference  to  which  the  whole  matter  of  Mediation  was 
arranged.  The  passage  which  you  have  cited  from  1  Pet.  i, 
18-20,  might  admonish  you  of  this.  For  Christ  is  there  said 
to  be  the  foreordained  Mediator  who  redeemed  us  by  his  own 
"  precious  blood,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish,  from  vain  con- 
versation." The  word  "sinners"  ought  to  have  been  added. 
For  Christ  was  ordained  to  be  Mediator,  not  between  God  and 
men  absolutely  considered,  but  between  God  and  men  con- 
sidered as  sinners.  From  this,  I  may  also  deduce  a  proof  of 
what  I  have  already  argued  in  reference  to  the  object  of  pre- 
destination. For  if  Christ  is  Mediator  for  sinners,  then  it 
follows  that  no  one  is  loved,  in  Christ  the  Mediator,  unless 
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he  is  a  sinner.     Therefore,  no  one  is  ^predestinated  in  Christ, 
unless  he  is  a  sinner. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is,  also,  some  confusion  in  your 
discussion  of  "  the  promise  of  the  Meeliator"  [^ijromissinnem 
Mediatoris].  For  the  promise  is  considered  either  as  the  pure 
revelation  of  the  decree  to  give  and  send  the  Mediator,  or  as 
having,  united  with  it,  the  offering  of  the  Mediator,  who  was 
to  be  given,  with  all  his  benefits.  The  former  is  a  mere  pre- 
diction of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  himself,  antecedent  to 
his  mission.  The  latter  is  the  offering  of  the  Messiah,  in 
reality  to  come  at  a  future  time,  but,  in  the  decree  of  God, 
having  already  discharged  the  office  of  Mediator,  pertaining, 
with  the  gifts  obtained  by  the  discharge  of  the  office,  to  the 
application  of  its  benefits.  In  this  latter  respect,  it  is  made 
subordinate  to  predestination.  Considered  in  the  former 
respect,  it  precedes,  not  predestination,  it  is  true,  for  that  is 
from  eternity,  but  the  execution  of  predestination.  The  reve- 
lation, without  the  offering,  consists  in  these  words,  "I  will 
give  a  Mediator  to  the  world;"  but  the  offering  in  these 
words  "Beli.ve  in  the  Mediator,  whom  I  will  give  unto  the 
world,  and  you  shall  obtain  salvation  in  him."  By  that  reve- 
lation and  prediction,  God  binds  Himself  to  offer  the  Media- 
tor to  the  world,  whether  it  should  believe  or  not ;  but  by  that 
offering  He  demands  faith,  and  by  the  internal  persuasion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  added  thereto.  He  effects  faith  and  binds 
Himself  to  give  salvation  to  the  believer. 

It  appears  from  this,  that  the  promise  is  to  be  considered 
with  this  distinction,  that  in  the  former  part,  onlj^,  it  is  ante- 
cedent to  the  mission  of  the  Messiah,  but  in  the  latter  part  it 
pertains  to  the  execution  of  predestination. 

Let  us  now,  passing  over  that  distinction  of  the  promise 
and  the  offering,  consider  the  universality  of  the  promise, 
and  the  offering,  taken  jointly  and  in  connection.  Its  uni- 
versality is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  faith.  For 
faith  is  posterior  to  the  promise  and  the  offering,  as  it  marks 
the  apprehension  and  embraces  the  application  of  the  prom- 
ise. But  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  promise 
and  offering  made  by  God,  with  tlie  act  of  man  which  ap- 
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prebends  the  promise,which  is  faith,  and  that  act  of  God  which 
applies,  to  the  believer,  that  which  is  promised  and  offered. 
The  promise  and  the  offering  extends  itself  to  all  who  are 
calleJ, — called  by  the  external  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
whether  they  obey  its  call  or  not.  For  even  they  received  an 
invitation,  who  "  would  not  come"  to  the  marriage,  and  were, 
therefore,  judged  unworthy  by  God,  (Matt,  xxii,  2-8),  since 
they  "rejected  the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves," 
(Luke  vii,  SO),  and  by  the  rejection  of  the  promise,  made 
themselves  unworthy  (Acts  xiii,  46).  It  is  not  that  unworthi- 
ness,  in  accordance  with  which  all  sinners  are  alike  unworthy, 
as  the  Centurion,  and  the  publican,  who  are,  nevertheless,  said  to 
have  had  faith,  and  to  have  obtained  the  remission  of  their 
sins  from  Christ  ;  from  which  they  are,  in  the  Scripture,  called 
"  worthy"  (Rev.  iii,  4).  But  the  passages  of  Scripture  which 
are  cited  by  you,  do  not  limit  the  promise  made,  but  the  ap- 
plication by  faith  of  the  promised  thing,  with  the  exception  of 
the  second,  Matt,  xi,  28,  which  contains  only  an  invitation  to 
Christ,  with  the  added  promise  of  rest,  as  an  inducement  to 
come,  but  in  reality  not  to  be  given,  unless  they  should  come 
to  Christ. 

You  say  also,  that  "  an  exhortation  or  command  to  believe  is 
joined  with  the  promise,  and  that  this  is  more  general  than  the 
promise."  In  this  last  assertion  you  are,  in  my  judgment,  in 
an  error.  For  the  promise,  as  made,  and  the  command  to 
believe  are  equally  extensive  in  their  relation.  If  the  prom- 
ise does  not  refer  to  all,  to  whom  the  command  to  believe  is 
given,  the  command  is  unjust,  vain,  and  useless.  It  is  unjust^ 
since  it  demands  that  a  man  should  have  faith  in  the  promise, 
not  generally,  that  it  pertains  to  some  persons,  but  specially, 
that  it  was  made  for  himself.  But  the  promise  was  not  made 
for  him,  if  the  command  is  more  extensive  than  the  promise. 
This  command  is  vain^  since  it  is  in  reference  to  nothing.  It 
commands  one  to  believe,  but  presents  no  object  of  faith,  that 
promise  which  is  the  only  object  of  faith,  having  been  taken 
away.  For  which  reason,  also,  the  command  is  useless.  It 
can  in  no  way  be  performed  by  him,  to  whom  the  promise,  as 
made,  does  not  pertain.    Indeed,  should  he  attempt  to  obey 
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the  command  to  believe,  he  would  eifect  nothing  else  than 
the  conception  in  his  mind  of  a  false  opinion  of  a  falsity. 
Tor  since  the  promise  was  not  made  to  him,  he  can  not  believe 
that  it  was  made  for  him,  but  only  think  so,  and  that  falsely. 
The  Scripture,  however,  every  where  represents  the  promise 
and  the  command,  to  believe  as  of  equal  extent.  "  Repent 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
for  the  remission  of  sins  ;  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  For  the  promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  chil- 
dren, &c."  (Acts  ii,  38,  39.)  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labor"  the  command  ;  "and  I  will  give  you  rest,"  the  promise, 
made  to  all  who  are  commanded  to  come  (Matt,  xi,  28). 
"  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink,"  the 
command ;  "  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath 
said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water,"  the 
promise,  made  to  all  who  are  commanded  to  come  to  Christ 
and  drink  (John  vii,  37,  38).  Perhaps  some  may  prefer  to 
join  the  phrase  "  drink"  to  the  promise,  in  this  way,  "  if  any 
one  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  ;  if  he  shall  do  this,  he  shall 
drink  so  abundantly  that  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of 
living  water."  But  explained  in  this  way,  it  equally  answers 
my  present  purpose. 

You  may  say  that  you  make  the  promise,  in  respect,  not  to 
its  presentation,  but  to  its  application,  of  narrower  extent  than 
the  command  to  believe.  This,  indeed,  is  correct.  But  the 
comparison  is  then  incongruous.  As,  in  the  promise,  three 
things  are  to  be  considered,  as  we  said  before,  the  promise 
made,  faith  exercised  in  the  promise  made,  and  the  gift  or  ap- 
plication of  the  promised  good,  so,  also,  in  the  command,  three 
things  are  included,  the  command  itself,  the  obedience  yielded 
to  the  command,  and  the  reward  bestowed  on  obedience. 
These  three  things,  in  each,  answer  severally  to  their  corres- 
ponding opposites ;  the  promise,  as  made,  to  the  command ; 
faith  exercised  in  the  promise,  to  the  obedience  yielded  to  the 
command ;  the  gift  or  application  of  the  promised  good,  to  the 
reward,  bestowed  on  obedience.  It  was  suitable  that  you 
should  have  instituted  the  comparison  in  this  way.  If  you  had 
done  so,  you  would  not  have  made  the  command  more  gener- 
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al  than  the  promise ;  unless  in  this  way,  that  the  command  is 
to  be  considered  more  general  than  the  remuneration,  which  is 
bestowed  on  obedience.  But  who  does  not  know  that  the 
promise  is  made  to  many,  by  whom  it  is  not  apprehended  by 
faith,  and  that  the  command  is  addressed  to  many,  by  whom 
it  is  not  obeyed  ?  Hence  you  can  perceive  that  it  was  not  fitly 
said — "  the  promise  relates  to  believers,  (that  is,  the  promise, 
not  as  merely  made,  but  as  applied,  for  the  promise  in  the 
latter  sense  is  antecedent  to  faith) ;  and  "  the  command  relates 
to  believers  and  to  non-believers."  It  belongs  to  neither. 
The  command  is  prior  to  faith,  demands  faith,  and  prohibits 
unbelief. 

But  what  are  those  things  which  follow  ?  You  seem,  most 
learned  Perkins,  to  be  forgetful  of  yourself,  and  to  be  entirely 
a  different  person  from  him  whom  you  have  displayed  in  other 
of  your  published  works.  Again  and  again  I  entreat  you  to 
be  patient  with  me,  as  I  shall  discuss  these  points  with  candor 
and  mildness. 

First,  observe  the  coherence  of  that,  which  follows,  with 
that,  which  precedes.  "  For  the  elect  are  mingled  with  the 
wicked  in  the  same  assemblies."  What  then  ?  Is  the  prom- 
ise, as  made,  therefore,  less  extensive  than  the  command  to  be- 
lieve? You  answer  affirmatively,  for  the  reason  that  the 
promise  relates  to  the  elect  only,  the  command  pertains  to  the 
elect  and  to  the  wicked.  I  reply,  that  the  promise,  as  made 
and  proposed  by  God,  relates  not  to  the  elect  only,  but  to  the 
wicked,  whom  you  place  in  opposition  to  the  elect :  and  that 
the  command,  is  not  imposed  either  on  the  elect  or  on  those 
opposed  to  them,  except  with  the  promise  joined.  I  think  that 
I  see  what  you  mean,  namely,  that,  as  the  promise  is  not  ap- 
plied except  to  the  elect,  so  also  the  same  is  not  proposed  ex- 
cej)t  to  the  elect,  that  is.  according  to  the  divine  mind  and  pur- 
pose. How  this  may  be,  we  shall  see  hereafter.  Meanwhile, 
I  make  the  same  remark  in  reference  to  the  command.  As 
the  command,  by  which  faith  is  required,  is  not  obeyed  except 
by  the  elect,  so,  also,  it  is  not  proposed  except  to  the  elect, 
that  is,  according  to  the  divine  mind  and  purpose.  For  as,  in 
the  former  case,  the  promise  is  proposed  to  the  non  elect,  with- 
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out  the  divine  purpose  of  applying  the  promise  ;  so  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  the  command  is  proposed  to  the  non-elect,  without 
the  divine  purpose  that  thoj  should  fulfill  or  obey  the  com- 
mand. If,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  divine  efficacy, 
you  think  that  the  promise  is  not  made  to  the  non-elect,  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  the  divine  efficacy,  I  afiirm,  also, 
that  the  command  is  not  imposed  on  the  non-elect.  The  fact 
is  the  same  in  reference  to  both.  "We  will,  hereafter,  more 
fully  discuss  that  matter. 

Secondly,  the  phrases  "  elect"  and  "  wicked"  are  unsuita- 
bly placed  in  opposition  to  each  other,  since  with  the  former, 
"  reprobate,"  and  with  the  latter,  "  pious,"  should  have  been 
contrasted,  according  to  the  rule  of  opposition.  But  here  the 
opposition  of  the  two  things  is  unsuitable,  since,  in  one  of  the 
opposites,  the  other  is  also  comprehended.  For  the  wicked, 
in  this  case,  may  comprehend  also  the  elect.  For  it  refers  to 
those  who  are  commanded,  in  the  exhortation  of  the  ministers 
of  the  word,  to  repent.  But  repentance  is  prescribed  only  to 
the  wicked  and  to  sinners,  whether  they  are  elect  or  reprobate, 
though  with  a  contrary  result  in  each  case.  I  now  speak  of 
the  call  to  repentance. 

Thirdly,  you  seem  to  me  to  limit  the  ofiice  of  ministers  to 
the  mere  calling  of  sinners  to  repentance,  excluding  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  promise,  which  is  another  part  of  the  message 
entrusted  to  them.  For  they  say — "  Repent  and  believe  the 
gospel,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 

Finally,  of  what  importance  is  it,  whether  they  know,  or  do 
not  know,  "  who,  and  how  many  are  elect  and  to  he  converted  "  ? 
"Then,"  you  will  say,  "they  might  arrange  their  sermons, 
and  present  them  to  each  person  with  an  adaptation  to  his 
state."  This  I  deny.  For  Christ  knew  and  understood  that 
Judas  was  a  reprobate,  and  yet  he  did  not  arrange  his  sermons 
differently  on  his  account.  The  preachers  of  the  word  must 
not  desist  from  the  functions  of  their  office  in  any  assembly, 
as  long  as  they  may  be  permitted  to  discharge  them,  and  there 
are  those  who  are  willing  to  hear.  But  when  they  are  cast  out, 
and  none  whatever  listen  to  their  word,  they  are  commanded 
by  Christ  to  depart,  and  to  shake  off  the  very  dust  from  their 
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feet  as  a  testimony  against  them.  From  this  it  appears,  that 
their  rule  of  teaching  and  exhorting  is  not  an  internal  knowl- 
edge, which  they  can  have,  of  the  election  of  some  and  the 
reprobation  of  others,  but  the  external  obedience  or  contu- 
macy of  those  whom  they  teach,  whether  they  be  elect  or 
reprobate. 

You  add,  moreover,  the  cause,  in  view  of  which,  "  God 
wills  that  they  should  be  admonished  to  repent,  who,  as  He 
sees,  never  will  repent,  namely,  that  they  may  be  left  without 
excuse."  But  this,  I  say,  is  neither  the  only  object,  nor  the 
chief  object,  nor  the  object  per  se,  but  incidentally,  and  the 
event  rather  than  the  object,  except  in  a  certain  respect,  as 
we  shall  see.  It  is  not  the  o?ili/  object,  since  there  is  another, 
that  they  should  be  admonished  of  their  duty,  and  invited  and 
incited  to  iiiith  and  conversion,  "  not  knowing  that  the  good- 
ness of  God  leadeth  them  to  repentance  "  (Rom.  ii,  4) ;  also 
that  God  may  satisfy  Himself,  and  His  own  love  towards  His 
own  creatures  also,  l)y  that  exercise  of  long  suifering  and  pa- 
tience. "  What  more  could  have  been  done  to  my  vineyard, 
that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ?  "  (Isa.  v,  4.)  "God  endured  with 
much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction," 
(Rom.  ix,  22.)  These  two  objects  are,  also,  of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  that  of  rendering  the  impenitent  inexcusable  ; 
therefore  that  is  not  the  chief  object.  It  is  not  the  object  per 
se,  because  the  admonition  does  not  render  them  inexcusable, 
unless  it  is  despised  and  rejected,  but  this  result  of  the  admoni- 
tion depends  on  the  wickedness  of  those  called.  God  does  not 
will  this  result,  unless  He  also  foreknows  that  future  admoni- 
tion will  be  useless  through  the  wickedness,  not  through  the 
infirmity,  of  those  who  are  admonished,  and  unless  He  has 
already  frequently  invited  them  in  vain  to  repentance,  as  in 
Isa.  vi,  10,  "  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make  their 
eai's  heavy,"  &c.  For  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
the  admon'tion,  as  first  addressed  to  a  person,  and  as  repeated 
the  second  or  third  time,  and  the  final  presentation  of  the  same, 
after  long  contumacy.  For  the  former  is  done  through  grace 
and  mercy  to  miserable  sinners,  the  latter  through  wrath 
against  the  obstinate,  who,  having  hardened  themselves  by 
22  VOL.  in. 
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their  own  sin,  have  made  themselves  worthy  of  divine  harden- 
ing. Therefore  the  rendering  them  inexcusable  is  rather  the 
event  of  the  admonition  than  an  object  proposed  to  the  Deity, 
except  against  the  obstinate,  and  those  who  are  incorrigible 
through  their  own  voluntary  wickedness.  This  event  deserv- 
edly, indeed,  results  from  that  rejected  admonition,  as  the  ad- 
monition becomes  a  savor  of  death  unto  death  to  those  who 
were  unwilling  that  it  should  be  to  themselves  a  savor  of  life 
unto  life,  that  it  might  become  against  them  a  testimony  ot 
contumacy,  as  they  refused  to  have  the  remedy  of  repentance, 
that  they  might  endure  the  just  and  punitive  will  of  God,  who 
refused  to  obey  His  merciful  and  benevolent  will. 

But  some  one  may  reply  that  no  other  end  was  proposed  to 
the  Deity,  in  the  exhortation,  than  that  they  should  be  indeed 
inexcusable,  both  because  God,  in  the  decree  of  reprobation, 
determined  not  to  give  the  repentance  and  faith,  which  they 
could  not  have,  except  by  His  gift,  and  because  God  obtained 
no  other  end  than  that  of  rendering  them  inexcusable,  and  yet 
He  is  never  frustrated  in  His  design.  These  arguments  seem, 
indeed,  to  be  of  some  value,  and  to  present  no  little  difficulty, 
and  if  they  can  be  fitly  answered,  by  the  use  of  necessary 
analysis  and  explanation,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  much 
light  and  clearness  may  in  this  way  be  thrown  upon  the  whole 
subject  of  which  we  treat.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  what  I  may 
be  able,  trusting  in  divine  grace,  and  depending  on  the  aid 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Do  you,  my  friend  Perkins,  assist  me, 
and  if  you  shall  desire  any  thing,  which  may  not  be  presented 
by  me  in  the  discussion,  kindly  mention  it.  I  p'edge  myself 
that  you  will  find  me  susceptible  of  admonition  and  correction, 
and  ready  to  give  my  hand  to  the  truth,  when  proved  to 
be  so. 

It  will  facilitate  the  discussion,  if  I  arrange  both  the  argu- 
ments with  the  parts  of  the  subject  under  discussion  in  the 
form  of  a  syllogism,  and  then  examine  the  parts  of  the  syllo- 
gism by  the  rule  of  the  truth.  That  which  belongs  to  the 
former  argument  may,  in  my  judgment,  be  arranged  thus  : — 
Those  to  whom  God  by  a  fixed  decree  has  determined  not  to 
give  repentance  and  faith,  He  does  not  admonish  to  repent 
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and  believe  with  any  other  object,  than  that  they  should  be 
rendered  inexcusable ; — But  God  has  determined,  in  the  de- 
cree of  reprobation,  not  to  give  repentance  and  faith  to  the 
reprobate ; — ^Therefore,  when  God  admonishes  the  reprobate 
to  repent  and  believe.  He  does  it  with  no  other  object  than 
that  they  should  be  rendered  inexcusable. 
:.  Ireply  to  the  Major  ; — It  seems  to  depend  on  a  false  hypothe- 
sis. For  it  presupposes  that  "  God,  by  the  external  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  admonishes  some  to  repent  and  believe,  to 
whom  He  has  determined  by  a  fixed  decree  not  to  give  repent- 
ance and  faith,"  This  proposition  seems  to  me  to  disagree 
with  the  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  because  it  inverts  the  order  of  the  divine 
decrees  and  acts.  For  the  decree,  by  which  God  determined  to 
exhort  some  to  repentance  and  faith,  by  the  external  ^3 reaching 
of  the  gospel,  precedes  the  decree  of  the  non-bestowment  of 
repentance  and  faith.  For  the  former  pertains  to  the  will  of 
God,  in  the  relation  of  antecedent,  the  latter,  in  that  of  con- 
sequent. This  can  be  proved  from  many,  and  very  clear 
j)assages  of  the  Scripture.  In  Isa.  vi,  hardening  and  blin 
ing  is  denounced  against  those  who  refuse  to  obey  "  the  call- 
ing of  God,"  as  appears  from  the  fifth  chaj)ter.  The  Apostle 
Paul  manifestly  agrees  with  this  in  Acts  xxviii,  26,  57,  citing 
the  declaration  of  Isaiah  against  those  Jews  who  did  not 
believe.  Again,  it  is  said,  "  My  people  would  not  hearken  to 
my  voice ;  and  Israel  would  none  of  me.  So  I  gave  them  up 
unto  their  own  heart's  lust ;  and  they  walked  in  their  own 
counsels"  (Ps.  Ixxx,  11-12).  In  Hosea  i,  6,  the  Israelites  are 
called  "  not  beloved,"  or  "  not  having  obtained  mercy,"  (Zo- 
ruhamah)^  "  and  not  the  people  of  God,"  only,  after  they  had 
merited  that  rejection  by  the  foul  crime  of  unbelief  and 
idolatry.  "  The  Pharisees  and  lawyers  rejected  the  counsel 
of  God  against  themselves,  being  not  baptized  of  him"  (Luke 
vii,  30.)  "  Paul  and  Barnabas  waxed  bold,  and  said,  It  was 
necessary  that  the  word  of  God  should  first  have  been  spoken 
to  you ;  but  seeing  ye  put  it  from  you,  and  judge  yourselves 
unworthy  of  everlasting  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles"  (Acts 
xiii,  46).     The  Jews  are  said  in  Kom.  ix,  22,  to  have  "stum- 
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bled  at  that  stumbling  stone,"  because  they  had  not  sought  to 
be  justified  by  faith  in  Christ,  but  by  the  works  of  the  law. 
In  1  Pet.  ii,  7,  8,  Christ  is  said  to  be  "  a  rock  of  oifence, 
even  them  which  stumble  at  the  word,  being  disobedient." 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  decree  of  blinding  and  harden- 
ing, of  the  uon-bestowment  of  the  grace  of  repentance  and 
faith,  pertain  to  the  decree  of  God,  in  the  relation  of  conse- 
quent, depending  on  the  foresight  of  incredulity,  disobedience 
and  contumacy.  This  proposition,  then,  ought  to  be  enuncia- 
ted thus,  the  subject  being  changed  into  the  attribute,  and  vice 
versa ; — "  God  determined,  by  a  fixed  decree,  not  to  give  re- 
pentance and  faith  to  those  who,  as  lie  foresaw,  would  reject, 
in  their  wickedness  and  contumacy,  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  by  which  they  should  be  called  to  repentance  and 
faith."  It  does  not,  indeed,  follow  from  this,  that  God  decreed 
to  give  faith  to  those  whom  He  foresaw  to  be  obedient.  For 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  acts  of  divine  mercy 
and  divine  justice.  For  the  latter  have  their  cause  in  men, 
the  former  have  their  occasion,  indeed,  from  men,  but  their 
cause  from  God  alone.  This  is  the  purport  of  that  passage 
from  Augustine,  (Book  1,  to  Simplicianus,  Ques.  2),  "Esau 
did  not  will  or  run  ;  but  if  he  had  willed  or  run,  he  would  have 
found  God  to  be  his  helper,  who  would  even  have  effected 
that  he  shonld  will  and  run  by  calling  him,  unless  he  had  be- 
come reprobate  by  the  rejection  of  the  call." 

In  the  second  place,  because  it  charges  God  with  hypocrisy, 
as  if  He  would  demand,  by  an  admonition  to  faith  made  to 
such  persons,  from  them,  that  they  should  believe  in  Christ, 
whom  He  had,  nevertheless,  made  to  them,  not  a  Savior,  not 
a  savor  of  life  unto  life,  unto  the  resurrection,  but  a  savor  of 
death  unto  death,  a  rock  of  ofience,  which  charge  must  be 
contradicted  both  in  its  statement  and  proof. 

If  any  assert  that  God  demands  faith  not  of  them,  but  of 
the  elect,  who  are  mingled  with  the  reprobates,  but  that  this 
admonition,  being  presented  by  the  ministers  of  the  world, 
ignorant  who  may  be  the  elect,  and  who  reprobate,  is  to  be 
presented  also,  to  them,  I  shall  reply  that  such  can  not  be 
called  "  disobedient,"  because  they  do  not  obey  an  admoni- 
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tion,  not  made  to  themselves.  If,  however,  that  hypothesis  is 
false,  then  the  argument  which  follows  is  of  no  weight,  since 
it  is  presupposed  on  both  sides,  that  God  does  exhort  to  re- 
pentance and  faith,  those  to  whom  He  has  determined  not  to 
give  repentance  and  faith.  For  if  He  does  not  exhort  such  to 
repentance,  He  does  not  exhort  them  to  any  end,  either  that 
they  may  be  rendered  inexcusable,  or  any  other. 

It  is  in  no  way  unfavorable  to  my  reply,  that  the  decree  of 
reprobation  was  made  from  eternity.  For  we  must  consider 
what  is  the  first  external  act,  either  negative  or  aiSrmative, 
towards,  or  in  reference  to  a  man,  reprobate  from  eternity  by 
the  internal  act  of  God.  For  the  first  external  act,  toward?, 
or  in  reference  to  a  man,  when  really  existing,  makes  him 
reprobate  in  fact,  as  the  internal  act  of  God  makes  him  repro- 
bate in  the  mind  and  counsel  of  God,  that  is,  as  is  commonly 
said,  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  decree  and  its 
execution.  It  is  certain  that  a  man  can  not  be  called  a  repro- 
bate in  fact,  in  reference  to  whom  God  has  not  yet,  by  an 
external  act,  begun  to  execute  the  decree  of  reprobation. 

I  also  remark,  that  the  Major  seems  to  me  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  truth,  because  it  regards  those  who  are 
reprobate,  as  being  rendered  inexcusable,  while  the  order 
should  be  inverted,  and  those  who  are  inexcusable  should  be 
made  reprobates.  For  reprobation  is  just,  and  therefore,  the 
reprobate  must  have  been  inexcusable  before  the  act  of  repro- 
bation ;  inexcusable  in  fact,  before  the  external  act  of  repro- 
bation, and,  foreseen  or  foreknown  as  inexcusable  before  the 
decree  of  reprobation.  If  they  were  reprobate  on  account  of 
original  sin,  they  were  inexcusable  on  this  account ;  if  repro- 
bate on  account  of  their  unbelief  and  rejection  of  Christ,  they 
were  inexcusable  on  account  of  that  unbelief,  &c. 

I  reply  to  the  same  Major  that  it  is  not  possible  that 
the  exhortation  is  made,  only  to  this  end,  that  it  might 
render  one,  who  should  hear  it,  inexcusable,  and  should,  in  fact 
and  of  right,  render  him  inexcusable.  For  the  exhortation, 
renders  its  hearer  inexcusable,  not  as  it  is  heard,  but  as  it 
is  rejected.  Moreover  a  rejection,  which  must  render  the 
person,  who  rejects,  inexcusable,  ought  not  to  be  inevitable. 
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But  the  rejection  of  the  exhortation,  which  is  here  discussed,  is 
inevitable.  First,  because  the  exhortation  is  addressed  to  one 
in  reference  to  whom  God  has  ah-eady  been  employed  in  the 
external  act  of  reprobation.  But  such  a  man  can  not  avoid 
disobedience,  according  to  the  saying  of  Christ.  "  Therefore, 
they  could  not  believe,  because  that  Esaias  saith  again.  He 
hath  blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  hearts,  &c.  (John 
xii,  39-40.)  Secondly,  since  it  is  only  presented  to  the  end 
that  it  may  be  rejected.  But  this  presentation  is  of  the  will 
of  God,  in  the  relation  of  consequent,  which  is  always  fulfilled, 
and  attains  its  end.     Therefore,  that  rejection  is  inevitable. 

As  then  the  Major  is  false  in  these  three  respects,  it  follows 
that  the  conclusion  from  the  syllogism  is  not  legitimate.  But 
let  us  look  at  the  Minor.  For  in  reference  to  this  also,  and  by 
occasion  of  it,  there  will  be  some  things  to  be  said  which  will 
be,  in  no  small  degree,  adapted  to  our  purpose. 

The  Minor  was  this, — "  But  God  has  determined,  in  the  de- 
cree of  reprobation,  not  to  give  repentance  and  faith  to  the 
reprobate."  I  willingly  agree  to  that  statement,  but  let  it  be 
correctly  understood.  That  it  may  be  correctly  understood,  it 
is  necessary  to  explain  the  non-bestowment  or  denial  of  re- 
pentance and  faith,  which  is  established  by  the  decree  of  rep- 
robation. For  there  is  another  denial  of  repentance  and  faith, 
which  is  administered  by  the  decree  of  providence,  inasmuch 
as  this  is  distinguished  from  the  decree  of  reprobation.  If 
there  is  not  an  accurate  distinction  between  these,  error  can 
not  be  avoided.  I  say,  then,  that  it  is  very  plain,  from  the 
Scriptures,  that  repentance  and  faith  can  not  be  exercised  ex- 
cept by  the  gift  of  God.  But  the  same  Scripture  and  the  na- 
ture of  both  gifts  very  clearly  teach  that  this  bestowment  is  by 
by  the  mode  of  persuasion.  This  is  effected  by  the  word  of 
God.  But  persuasion  is  effected,  externally  by  the  preaching 
of  the  word,  internally  by  the  operation,  or  rather  the  co-opera- 
tion, of  the  Holy  Spirit,  tending  to  this  result,  that  the  word 
may  be  understood  and  apprehended  by  true  faith.  These 
two  are  almost  always  joined.  F^r  God  has  determined  to 
save  them,  who  believe  by  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  the 
preaching  of  the  word,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit,  is  useless,  and  can  effect  notliino^,  as  it  is  said  "  IN'ei- 
ther  is  he  that  planteth  anything,  neither  he  that  watereth, 
but  God  that  giveth  the  increase"  (1  Cor.  iii,  7).  But  God 
does  not  will  that  His  word  should  be  preached  in  vain,  as  it 
is  said,  "  So  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my 
mouth  :  it  shall  not  return  unto  me  void  ;  but  shall  accomplish 
that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto 
I  sent  it"(Isa.  Iv,  11).  It  is  in  vain  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  it  has,  always  joined  with  it,  the  co- 
operation of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  which  reason,  the  gospel  is 
called  "  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit"  (2  Cor.  iii,  8),  and  they 
who  resist  it  are  said  "  to  resist  the  Holy  Spirit,"  (Acts  vii  & 
xiii,  and  Matt,  xil),  not  only  because  they  oppose  the  external 
preaching  administered  by  the  command  and  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  but  also  because  they  strive  against  the  co- 
operation of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Whence,  also,  some  are  said  to 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  that  they  wickedly  deny,  and, 
through  their  hate,  persecute  and  blaspheme  the  truth  of 
which  they  are  persuaded  in  their  own  minds,  by  the  persua- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  internal  persuasion  of  the  H0I3" 
Spirit  is  two-fold.  It  is  sufficient  and  efficacious.  In  the  for- 
mer sense,  since  he,  with  whom  it  is  employed,  is  able  to  con- 
sent, believe,  and  be  converted.  In  the  latter,  because  he,  to 
whom  it  is  applied,  does  consent  and  believe,  and  is  converted. 
The  former  is  employed,  by  the  decree  of  providence,  with  a 
sure  prescience  that  it  will  be  rejected  by  the  free  will  of  man ; 
the  latter  is  administered  by  the  decree  of  Predestination, 
with  a  sure  prescience  that  he,  to  whom  it  is  applied  and  ad- 
dressed, will  in  fact  consent,  believe,  and  be  converted, — be- 
cause it  is  applied  in  a  way  such  as  God  knows  to  be  adapted 
to  the  persuasion  and  conversion  of  him  to  whom  it  is  applied. 
^These  remarks  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of 
Augustine.  Hence  also  there  is  a  two-fold  denial  of  grace, 
namely,  of  that  which  is  sufficient,  without  which  he  can  not 
believe  and  repent,  and  of  that  which  is  efficacious,  without 
which  he  will  not  repent  or  be  converted.  In  the  decree  of 
reprobation,  sufficient  grace  is  not,  with  propriety,  said  to  be 
denied,  since  it  is  bestowed  on  many,  who  are  reprobate, 
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namely,  on  those,  who  bj  the  external  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel, are  called  to  faith  and  repeotance,  but  efficacious  grace  is 
denied  to  them,  namely,  that  grace  by  which  they  nut  only 
can  believe  and  be  converted,  if  they  consent,  but  by  which 
they  also  will  consent,  believe,  and  be  converted,  and  certain- 
ly and  infallibly  do  so. 

The  Minor  has  this  meaning, — God  has  determined  by  a 
sure  decree  of  reprobation  not  to  give  to  some  persons  repent- 
ance and  faith,  that  is,  by  using  with  them  efficacious  grace, 
by  which  they  will  surely  believe  and  be  converted.  But  He 
has  not  by  that  decree  denied  the  grace,  by  which  they  may 
be  able,  if  they  will,  to  believe  and  to  be  converted.  Indeed 
by  another  decree,  namely,  that  of  Providence,  in  distinction 
from  Predestination,  He  has  determined  to  give  to  them  faith 
and  repentance  by  sufficient  grace, — that  is,  to  bestow  upon 
them  those  gifts  in  a  manner  in  which  they  may  be  able  to 
receive  them,  by  the  strength  given  to  them  by  God,  which  is 
necessary  and  sufficient  for  their  reception.  God  has,  there- 
fore, ordained,  by  the  decree  of  Providence,  by  which  exter- 
nal preaching  is  addressed  to  those  whom  God  foreknew  as 
persons  who  would  not  repent  or  believe,  to  give  to  them, 
having  this  character,  sufficient  grace  and  the  strength  neces- 
sary to  their  faith  and  conversion  to  God.  Upon  this  deter- 
mination, also,  depends  the  fact  that  they  are  without  excuse, 
who  are  all  called  by  sufficient  grace  to  repentance  and  faith. 
But  He  further  decreed  not  to  give  efficacious  grace  to  the 
same  persons,  and  this  by  the  decree  of  reprobation.  But 
their  inexcusableness  does  not  depend  upon  this  denial  of  effi- 
cacious grace.  If,  indeed,  sufficient  grace  should  be  withheld, 
they,  who  do  not  believe  and  are  not  converted,  are  deserved- 
ly excused,  for  the  reason  that,  without  it,  they  could  neither 
believe  nor  be  converted.  But  if  these  things  are  explained 
in  this  way,  according  to  the  view  of  Augustine,  and,  perhaps 
also,  in  accordance  with  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  it  follows 
that  it  can  not  be  concluded  that  God  admonishes  the  repro- 
bate to  repentance  and  faith  with  no  other  design  than  that 
they  may  be  left  without  excuse.  For  according  to  the  decree 
of  providence,  by  which  He  gives  to  them  grace  sufficient  to 
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faith,  and  exhortation  to  repentance  and  faith  is  addressed 
and  it  is  to  this  end,  tliat  thej  may  be  led  to  repentance  and 
faith,  and  that  God  may  satisfy  His  own  goodness  and  grace, 
and  be  clear  from  the  resj^onsibility  of  their  perdition.  The 
exhortation,  then,  is  not  made  according  to  the  decree  of  rep- 
robation, therefore,  its  design  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  de- 
cree of  reprobation. 

The  second  can  also  be  arranged  and  disposed  in  the  form 
of  a  syllogism  ;  God  proposes  to  Himself  in  His  acts,  no  end, 
without  attaining  it,  for  He  never  fails  to  His  purpose  ; — But 
God,  in  the  admonitiou  which  He  addresses  to  the  reprobate, 
attains  no  other  end  than  that  they  should  be  left  without  ex- 
cuse ; — Therefore  God,  in  that  admonition,  proposes  no  other 
end  to  Himself. 

To  the  Major  I  reply  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  simply  un- 
true. For  God  has  not  determined  all  His  own  deeds  in  ac- 
cordance with  His  own  will,  in  the  relation  of  consequent, 
which  is  always  fulfilled,  but  He  administers  many  things  ac- 
cording to  His  will,  in  the  relation  of  antecedent,  which  is  not 
alwiys  fulfilled.  Legislation,  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel, 
promise,  threatening,  admonition,  rebuke  are  all  instituted, 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  as  antecedents,  and  by  these  acts 
He  requires  obedience,  faith,  repentance,  conversion,  and  those 
acts  were  instituted  to  this  end  ;  yet  God  does  not  always  at- 
tain those  ends.  The  falsity  of  this  proposition  can  be  proved 
by  the  clearest  passages  of  Scripture ;  "  Wherefore,  when  I 
looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth  wild 
grapes"  (Isa.  v,  4);  "  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together,  and  ye  would  not"  (Matt,  xxiii,  37);  "The 
Lord  is  long  suffering  to  us-ward,  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance"  (2  Pet.  iii,  9). 
The  Pharisees  are  said  to  have  "  rejected  the  counsel  of  God 
against  themselves"  (Luke  vii,  30),  when  they  might  have 
been  brought,  by  the  preaching  of  John  and  baptism  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  his  kingdom.  But  though  God  might  fail  of  any 
particular  end,  yet  He  can  not  fail  iu  His  universal  purpose. 
Por,  if  any  person  should  not  consent  to  be  converted  and 
saved,  God^^has  still  added,  and  proposed  to  Himself,  another 
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design,  according  to  His  will  as  consequent,  that  He  should 
be  glorified  in  their  just  condemnation.  Therefore,  that  this 
proposition  may  be  freed  from  its  falsity,  it  must  be  amended 
thus, — God  proposes  tC  His  will,  as  consequent,  no  end  which 
He  does  not  attain.  If  any  one  should  say  that  it  follows 
from  this  that  God  is  either  unwise  and  not  prescient  of  fu- 
ture events,  or  impotent,  I  reply  that  it  does  not  follow.  For 
God  does  not  always  propose  an  end  to  Himself  from  His 
prescience — and  further — God  does  not  always  please  to  use 
His  own  omnipotence,  to  accomplish  any  purpose  which  He 
has  proposed  to  Himself. 

As  to  the  Minor,  it  also  seems  to  me  to  be  chargeable  with 
falsity.  For  God,  by  that  a(hnonition,  attains  another  end 
than  that  they  should  be  rendered  inexcusable,  namely,  He 
satisfies  His  own  goodness  and  love  towards  us.  Add  to  this 
that,  as  the  fact  of  their  being  without  excuse  arises,  not  from 
the  presentment,  but  from  the  rejection  of  the  admonition, 
God  has  not  proposed  to  Himself  their  inexcusableness  as  an 
end,  except  after  the  foresight  that  the  admonition  would  come 
to  them  in  vain.  In  this  view^,  then,  their  inexcusableness 
does  not  arise  from  the  antecedent  will  of  God,  administering 
the  admonition,  but  from  the  consequent  will,  furnishing  the 
rejection  of  the  admonition. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  true  conclusion  can  not  be  de- 
duced from  these  false  propositions.  The  words  of  the  Abbot 
Joachim*  must  be  understood  according  to  this  explanation,  or 
they  will  labor  under  the  error,  which  we  have  now  noticed 
in  your  words. 

The  command  of  God  by  which  He  exacts  repentance  and 
faith  from  those,  to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached,  can,  in  no 
way,  be  at  variance  from  the  decree  of  God.    For  no  will  or  vo- 


*  "It  belioveth  them  to  preach  for  the  elect's  sake,  and  to  declare  unto  men  the  words  of 
life,  that  their  light  may  shine  before  men,  and  that  they  may  fatten  the  hearts  of  the  elect, 
by  anointing  them  wilh  the  oil  of  spiritual  doctrine;  but  for  the  reprobate,  to  shut  up  the  vfih 
ter  In  the  clouds."  And  again — "Lest  the  reprobate  should  have  excuse,  and  for  the  elect, 
■which  are  among  them,  the  minister  himself  shall  be  sent,  who  not  only  preacheth  this  in  se- 
cret, as  it  were,  for  fear,  but  also  crieth  with  a  loud  voice,  which  may  be  heard  far  ofi^  and  by 
all  men." 
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lition  of  God,  whatever  may  be  its  character,  can  be  contrary 
to  any  other  volition.  But  it  may  be  possible  that  a  decree 
may  be  ignorantly  assigned  to  God,  which  is  at  variance  with 
His  command  ;  also,  a  decree  of  God,  which  is  assigned  to 
Him  in  the  Scriptures,  may  be  so  explained,  as  to  be  necessa- 
rily at  variance  with  the  command  of  God.  The  command 
by  which  God  exacts  faith  of  any  one,  declares  that  God  wills 
that  he,  on  whom  the  command  is  imposed,  should  believe. 
If,  now,  any  one  ascribes  any  decree  to  God,  by  which  He 
wills  that  the  same  person  should  not  believe,  then  the  decree 
is  contrary  to  the  command.  For  it  cannot  be  that  God  should, 
at  the  same  time,  will  things  contradictory,  in  whatever  way 
or  with  whatever  distinction  the  will  may  be  consid- 
ered. But  to  believe,  and  not  to  believe  are  contradic- 
tory, and  to  will  that  one  should  believe,  and  to  will  that 
he,  the  same  person,  and  considered  in  the  same  light,  should 
not  believe,  are  contradictory.  The  decree  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter, that  God  is  said  to  have  determined,  according  to  it,  to 
deny  the  concurrence  of  His  general  government  or  of  His 
special  grace,  without  which,  as  He  knew,  the  act  of  faith 
could  not  be  performed  by  him,  whom,  by  His  command,  He 
admonishes  to  believe.  For  He,  who  wills  to  deny  to  any  per- 
son the  aid  necessary  to  the  performance  of  an  act  of  faith, 
wills  that  the  same  person  should  not  believe.  For  he,  who 
wills  in  the  cause,  is  rightly  said  to  will,  also,  in  the  effect,  re- 
sulting, of  necessity,  from  that  cause.  For,  as  it  can  not  be 
said  that  God  wills  that  a  person  should  exist  longer,  to  whom 
He  denies  the  act  of  preservation,  so,  also,  it  can  not  be  said 
that  He  wills  that  an  act  should  be  performed  by  any  one,  to 
whom  He  denies  His  own  concurrence  and  the  aid,  which  are 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  act.  For  the  act  of  the 
divine  preservation  is  not  more  necessary  to  a  man,  that  he 
may  continue  to  exist,  than  the  concurrence  of  the  divine  aid, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  exercise  faith  in  the  gospel. 
If,  then,  that  purpose  not  to  do  a  thing,  of  which  you  speak, 
marks  a  denial  of  the  concurrence  of  God,  which  is  necessary 
to  the  exercise  of  faith  in  the  promise,  it  certainly  impinges 
upon  the  command,  and  can,  in  no  way,  be  harmonized  with 
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it.  For  that  denial,  being  of  this  character,  holds  the  relation 
of  most  general  and  most  efficacious  hindrance,  as  that,  which 
is  not,  is  hindered,  that  it  may  not  become  something,  most 
efficaciously  by  the  purpose  of  creation,  (i.  e.,  by  a  denial  of 
its  exercise),  and  that  which  is,  that  it  may  not  longer  exist, 
by  the  will  of  preservation  (not  being  exercised).  If  you  un- 
derstand the  "  purpose  not  to  do  a  thing,"  in  such  a  sense, 
then,  truly,  you  do  not  fiee  the  will  of  God  from  contradiction 
by  either  of  your  answers. 

You  say  that  "God,  in  His  commands  and  promises,  does  not 
speak  of  all  which  He  has  decreed,  but  only  in  part  manifests 
His  own  will."  I  grant  it.  But  I  say  that  whatever  God 
says  in  His  commands  and  promises,  is  such  in  its  nature  that 
He  can  not,  without  contradiction,  be  said  to  will  or  determine 
any  thing,  contrary  to  it,  by  any  decree  ;  for  it  is  one  thing 
to  be  silent  concerning  certain  things  which  He  wills,  and  an- 
other thing  to  will  that  which  is  contrary  to  those  things 
which  He  has  previously  willed.  It  is  certain,  from  the  most 
general  idea  of  command,  that  the  whole  will  of  God  is  not 
set  forth  in  a  command,  but  only  that  which  He  approves  and 
wills  to  be  done  by  us.  There  is  no  decree  of  God  by 
which  He  wills  any  thing  contradictory  to  that  command. 

I  wish,  also,  that  you  would  consider  how  inaptly  you  ex- 
press what  follows : — What  are  these  expressions  ?  "  God  does 
not  will  the  same  thing  alike  in  all.  He  wills  conversion  in 
some,  only  in  respect  to  their  trial  and  exhortation,  and  the 
means  of  conversion  ;  in  others ,  also,  in  resjject  to  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  it."  If  you  say  those  things  in  reference  to 
the  will  of  God  as  it  requires  conversion,  they  ought  to  have 
been  differently  expressed  ;  if  in  reference  to  His  will  as  it 
effects  conversion,  they  ought,  in  that  case,  also,  to  have  been 
differently  expressed.  Understood  in  either  sense,  the  phra- 
seology is  not  correct.  But  I  think  that  you  are  here  speak- 
ing of  the  will  in  the  latter  sense,  according  to  which  God 
does  not  will  to  effect  conversion  equally  in  all,  for  whom  He 
does  equally,  and  of  the  same  right,  require  it.  For,  in  some, 
He  wills  to  effect  it  only  by  external  preaching,  admonition, 
and  sufficient  means,  lor  so  I  explain  your  meaning.     If  this 
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is  ia  accordance  with  your  views,  it  is  well,  but  if  not,  I  would 
wish  that  you  would  inform  us  what  you  have  understood  by 
the  word  "  means."  In  others,  He  wills  to  eifect  it,  by  effica- 
cious means,  administered  according  to  the  decree  of  Predesti- 
nation. There  is  here,  indeed,  no  conflict  of  wills,  but  only 
different  degrees  of  will,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  or  rather 
different  volitions  of  God  in  roference  to  different  objects,  ac- 
cording to  which  God  can  not  be  said  to  will  and  not  to  will 
the  same  object,  that  is,  to  will  the  conversion,  and 
not  to  will  the  conversion  of  the  same  man — the  laws  of 
just  opposition  being  here  observed.  I  could  wish  that  it  might 
be  explained  how  "  God  sincerely  wills  that  the  man  should 
believe  in  Christ,  whom  He  wills  to  be  alien  from  Christ,  and 
to  whom  He  has  decreed  to  deny  the  aid  necessary  to  faith," 
for  this  is  equivalent  to  not  willing  the  conversion  of  any  one. 
To  your  second  answer,  I  say,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
you  should  say  that  "  the  revealed  will  of  God  is  not  adverse 
to  the  will  of  good-pleasure,  but  the  matter  of  predestination 
is  to  be  so  treated  that  the  will  of  good-pleasure  is  not  to  be 
opposed  to  the  revealed  will ;  for  I  think  that  the  limits  of 
that  opposition  ought  to  have  been  thus  expressed.  For  the 
will  which  you  call  that  of  "  good-pleasure,"  ought  to  be  in- 
vestigated by  means  of  the  revealed  will ;  hence  the  latter  ia 
to  be  brought  into  agreement  with  the  former,  not  the  former 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  latter.  I  desire,  also,  that  it  should 
be  considered  by  what  right  the  revealed  will  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  distinguished  from  the  will  of  good  pleasure^  since 
the  good-pleasure  of  God  is  frequently  revealed.  It  is  the 
good-pleasure  of  God  that  he  who  beholds  the  Son  and  believes 
on  him,  should  have  everlasting  life.  The  word  su^oxiais  often 
used  in  the  Scriptures,  for  that  will  of  God,  which  is  inclined 
towards  any  one,  which  is  called  "  good-pleasure"  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  pleasure  of  God,  considered  in  a  general  sense. 
Reprobation  can  not  be  referred  to  good-pleasure  ;  for  every 
exercise  of  good-pleasure  towards  men  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  as 
the  angels  sung  "  good  will  toward  men"  (Luke  ii,  14).  In 
reference  to  the  passage  in  Matthew  xi,  25,  26,  in  which  the 
word  s^ooKiCf,  is  used  in  reference  to  the  pleasure  of  God  by 
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which  He  has  hidden  the  mysteries  Of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
from  the  wise,  and  revealed  them  unto  babes.  I  remark  that 
the  word  svSoxia  is  properly  to  be  referred  to  that,  concerning 
which  Christ  gives  thanks  to  his  Father,  that  is,  the  revelation 
of  the  heavenly  mysteries  to  babes.  For  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  this  way  :  "  I  give  thanks  unto  thee,  O  Father,  that 
thou  hast  revealed  unto  babes  the  mysteries  which  thou  hast 
hidden  from  the  wise."  Christ  does  not  give  thanks  to  the  Fa- 
ther that  He  has  hidden  the  mysteries  from  the  wise,  lor  he 
prayed  for  the  wise  men  of  this  world  who  crucified  him.  For 
the  "  princes  of  this  world"  are  said  to  have  crucified  the  Lord 
of  glory"  (1  Cor.  ii,  8),  and  he  is  said  to  have  prayed  for  his 
persecutors,  and  particularly  for  those  who  crucified  him. 

In  what  respect  is  it  true  that  the  I'evealed  will  "  always 
agrees,  in  its  beginning,  end  and  scope,"  with  the  will  oi good- 
pleasure^  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  phrase,  since  the 
revealed  will  has  often  a  different  object  from  that  of  the  will 
of  good  pleasure  f  Also,  if  both  are  in  reference  to  the  same 
object,  there  can  not  be  the  same  beginning,  and  the  saine  end 
and  scope  to  both  except  it  be  also  true  that  God  wills  by  His 
good- pleasure,  that  which,  in  His  revealed  will,  He  declares 
that  He  wills,  unless,  indeed,  that  same  beginning  is  consider- 
ed universally  to  be  God,  and  the  same  end  to  be  the  glory  of 
God.  But  that  "  the  revealed  will  of  God  seems  often  to  be 
•  diverse,  and,  indeed,  in  appearance,  to  be  contrary  to  the  de- 
cree of  God,  and  also  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  proposing 
it,"  is  true,  if  you  mean  that  this  "  seems"  so  to  ignorant 
men,  and  to  those  who  do  not  rightly  distinguish  between  the 
different  modes  and  the  various  objects  of  volition.  Ihese 
two  wills  of  God,  however  diverse,  never  seem  contrary  to 
those,  who  rightly  look  into  these  things,  and  so  judge  of 
them. 

As  to  the  death  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  destruction  of  IS'ine- 
veh,  God  knew  that  it  belonged  to  His  justice,  unless  it  should 
be  attempered  with  mercy,  to  take  away  the  life  of  Hezekiah, 
and  to  send  destruction  on  the  Ninevites  ;  for  the  law  of  His 
justice  claimed  that  these  things  should  be  denounced  against 
them  by  Isaiah  and  Jonah.    But  God  was  not  willing  to  sat- 
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isfy  the  demands  of  justice,  unless  with  the  intervention  of  the 
decree  of  mercy,  by  which  He  determined  that  neither  death 
should  come  on  Hezekiah,  nor  destruction  upon  the  Ninevites, 
unless  they  should  be  forewarned  to  seek  the  face  of  God  by 
prayers,  and,  in  this  manner,  to  turn  away  the  evil  from  them- 
selves ;  and,  if  they  should  do  this,  they  should  be  spared. 
But  He  knew  that  they  would  do  this,  being,  indeed,  assisted 
by  grace  and  the  divine  aid,  by  which  He  had  determined  to 
co-operate  with  the  external  preaching  ;  and  so  He  determined 
to  prolong  the  life  of  Hezekiah  ,and  to  preserve  the  city  of  the 
Ninevites  from  destruction.  Here,  then,  there  seems  to  be 
not  even  apparent  contrariety. 

What  you  observe  concerning  "  the  human  and  the  divine 
will  of  Christ,"  does  not  affect  our  present  subject  of  discussion. 
It  is  true  that  there  was  such  a  difference ;  but  this  is  not 
strange,  since  those  wills  belonged  not  to  one  origin,  though 
they  did  belong  to  one  person,  embracing,  in  himself  two  na- 
tures and  two  wills.  I  may  add,  also,  that  Christ  willed  both 
to  be  freed  and  not  to  be  freed  from  death.  For  as  a  man,  he 
said,  "  O,  my  Father,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me,"  and  as  a 
man,  also,  he  corrected  himself,  "  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will, 
but  as  thou  wilt  "  (Matt,  xxvi,  39).  That  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  human  will,  is  apparent,  because  there  is  one  and 
the  same  will,  as  there  is  one  nature  to  the  Father  and  to  the 
Son,  as  divine.  I  may  say,  in  a  word,  that  Christ,  as  to  the 
outward  man,  willed  to  be  freed  from  immediate  death,  but 
according  to  the  inward  man,  he  subjected  himself  to  the 
divine  will.  And,  if  you  will  permit,  I  will  say,  that  there 
was,  in  him,  a  feeling  and  a  desire  to  be  freed,  not  a  volition. 
For  volition  results  from  the  final  decision  of  the  reason  and 
of  wisdom,  but  desire  follows  the  antecedent  decision  of  the 
senses  or  the  feelings. 

That  "  Abraham  was  favorably  inclined  towards  the  Sodom- 
ites, who  were  devoted,  by  the  decree  of  God,  to  destruction," 
the  Scripture  does  not  assert.  It  also  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  very  probable  that  "  he  could  pray  in  faith  "  for  those 
whom  he  knew  to  be  devoted,  by  the  decree  of  God,  to  irre- 
vocable destruction.    For  prayer  was  not  to  be  offered  in  b&- 
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half  of  such  persons.  God  commands  Jeremiah  (vii,  16,  xi,  14, 
and  xiv,  11,)  not  to  pray  for  the  people,  which  He  had,  by  an 
irrevocable  decree,  and  by  His  will  as  its  consequent,  destined 
and  devoted  to  captivity  and  destruction.  For  although  it 
may  not  be  requisite  in  prayers,  offered  for  any  thing  what- 
ever, that  one  should  certainly  believe  that  the  thing,  which 
he  seeks,  shall  be  granted,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mind  of  him, 
who  prays,  should  certainly  believe  that  God,  in  His  omnipo- 
tence and  mercy,  is  both  able  and  willing  to  do  that  which  is 
asked,  if  He  knows  that  it  will  be  in  accordance  with  His  own 
grace.  But  that,  Avhicli  God  has  decreed  not  to  do,  and  what 
He  has  signified,  absolutely,  that  He  will  not  do.  He  neither 
can  do,  nor  will  He  ever  will  to  do,  so  long  as  the  decree 
stands,  and  it  is  not  right  for  a  believer  to  intercede  \\ith  God 
in  his  prayers  for  that  thing,  if  the  decree  of  God  has  been 
known  to  him. 

Your  third  answer  is,  that  "  God,  as  a  creditor,  can  require 
what  Himself  may  not  will  to  effect."  But  there  is  an  equivo- 
cation or  ambiguity  in  the  words,  "  wJiat  Himself  may  not 
will  to  effect^  They  may  be  understood,  either  in  reference 
to  that  concurrence  of  God,  which  is  necessary  to  the  doing  of 
that,  which  He  commands,  or  in  reference  to  that  efficacious 
concurrence  by  which  that,  which  He  commands,  is  certainly 
done.  If  in  reference  to  the  latter,  it  is  true.  There  is  no 
kind  of  conflict  or  contrariety  between  these  two — "  demand 
or  command  that  any  thing  should  be  done,"  and  "yet  not  to  do 
it  efficaciously."  If  in  reference  to  the  former,  it  is  not  true. 
For  God  does  not  command  that,  in  reference  to  which  He 
denies  the  aid  necessary  to  effect  it,  unless  any  one,  of  his  own 
fault,  deprives  himself  of  that  grace,  and  makes  himself  un- 
worthy of  that  aid.  The  right  of  creditor  remains,  if  he, 
who  is  in  debt,  is  not  able  to  pay  by  his  own  fault.  But  it  is  not 
60  with  the  command,  in  which  faith  is  prescribed  ;  for  faith 
in  Christ  is  not  included  in  the  debt  which  a  man  was  bound 
to  pay  according  to  his  primitive  creation  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  the  primitive  economy  under  which  he  lived.  For  it  be- 
gan to  be  necessary,  after  God  changed  the  condition  of 
salvation  from  legal  obedience  to  faith  in  Christ. 
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"We  come  pow  to  "  the  presentation  of  the  Mediator."  It 
consisted  both  in  the  fact  that  the  Mediator  presented  himself 
to  God,  the  Father,  as  a  victim  for  the  sin  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  Father,  by  the  word  and  His  spirit,  presents  the  Me- 
diator, having  performed  the  functions  of  that  office,  and  hav- 
ing obtained  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  redemption  to  the 
world,  reconciled  through  him.  The  former  pertains  to  the 
provision  of  salvation,  the  latter  to  its  application  by  faith  in 
the  same  Mediator.  The  former  is  the  execution  of  the  act  of 
appointment  and  promise,  the  latter  coincides  with  the  actual 
offering,  which  we  have  previously  considered  in  discussing 
the  promise.  But  the  presentation,  as  it  is  defined  by  you,  is 
not  immediately  antecedent  to  the  application,  for  between 
that  presentation,  and  the  application,  there  intervenes  the 
offering  of  the  Mediator  by  the  word  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

What  you  say  concerning  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  the 
price,  paid  by  Christ,  needs  a  more  careful  consideration. 
You  say,  that  "  the  efficacy  of  that  price,  as  far  as  merit  is  con- 
cerned, is  infinite";  but  you  make  a  distinction  between  "ac- 
tual and  potential  efficacy,"  You  also  define  "  potential  effi- 
cacy "  as  synonymous  with  a  sufficiency  of  price  for  the  whole 
world.  This,  however,  is  a  phrase,  hitherto  unknown  amon<r 
Theologians,  who  have  merely  made  a  distinction  between 
the  efficacy  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  merit  of  Christ.  I  am 
not  sure,  also,  but  that  there  is  an  absurdity  in  styling  efficacy 
"  potential,"  since  there  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  For  all 
efficacy  is  actual,  as  that  word  has  been,  hitherto,  used  by  The- 
ologians. But,  laying  aside  phrases,  let  us  consider  the  thing 
itself.  The  ransom  or  price  of  the  death  of  Christ,  is  said  to 
be  universal  in  its  sufficiency,  but  particular  in  its  efficacy,  i.  e. 
sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole  world,  and  for  the 
expiation  of  all  sins,  but  its  efficacy  pertains  not  to  all  univer- 
sally, which  efficacy  consists  in  actual  application  by  faith  and 
the  sacrament  of  regeneration,  as  Augustine  and  Prosper,  the 
Aquitanian,  say.  If  you  think  so,  it  is  well,  and  I  shall  not 
very  much  oppose  it.  But  if  I  rightly  understand  you,  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  do  not  acknowledge  the  absolute  suffi- 
ciency of  that  price^but  with  the  added  condition,  if  God  had 
23  VOL.  m. 
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willed  that  it  sJiould  be  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
'So  then,  tliat,  wliicli  the  Schoohnen  declare  categorically, 
namely,  that  Christ's  death  was  sufficient  for  all  and  for  each, 
is,  according  to  your  view,  to  be  expressed  hypothetically,  that 
is,  in  this  sense — the  death  of  Christ  would  be  a  sufficient 
price  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  if  God  had  willed  that 
it  should  be  offered  for  all  men.  In  this  sense,  indeed,  its 
sufficiency  is  absolutely  taken  away.  For  if  it  is  not  a  ran- 
som offered  and  paid  for  all,  it  is,  indeed,  not  a  ransom  suffi- 
cient for  all.  For  the  ransom  is  that,  which  is  offered  and 
paid.  Therefore  the  death  of  Christ  can  be  said  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  redemption  of  the  sins  of  all  men,  if  God  had 
wished  that  he  should  die  for  all ;  but  it  can  not  be  said  to  be 
a  sufficient  ransom,  unless  it  has,  in  fact,  been  paid  for  all. 
Hence,  also,  Beza  notes  an  incorrect  phraseology,  in  that  dis- 
tinction, because  the  sin-offering  is  said  to  be  absolutely  suffi- 
cient, which  is  not  such,  except  on  the  supposition  already  set 
forth.  But,  indeed,  my  friend  Perkins,  the  Scripture  sajs, 
most  clearly,  in  many  places,  that  Christ  died  for  all,  for  the 
life  of  the  world,  and  that  by  the  command  and  grace  of  God. 
The  decree  of  Predestination  prescribes  nothing  to  the  uni- 
versality of  the  price  paid  for  all  by  the  death  of  Christ.  It  is 
posterior,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  the  death  of  Christ  and  to 
its  peculiar  efficacy.  For  that  decree  pertains  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  benefits  obtained  for  us  by  the  death  of  Christ :  but 
his  death  is  the  price  by  which  those  benefits  were  prepared. 
Therefore  the  assertion  is  incorrect,  and  the  order  is  inverted, 
when  it  is  said  that  "  Christ  died  only  for  the  elect,  and  the 
predestinate."  For  predestination  depends,  not  only  on  the 
death  of  Christ,  but  also  on  the  merit  of  Christ's  death  ;  and 
hence  Christ  did  not  die  for  those  who  were  predestinated,  but 
they  for  whom  Christ  died,  were  predestinated,  though  not 
all  of  them.  For  the  universality  of  the  dc-ath  of  Christ  ex- 
tends itself  more  widely  than  the  object  of  Predestination. 
From  which  it  is  also  concluded  that  the  death  of  Christ  and 
its  merit  is  antecedent,  in  nature  and  order,  to  Predestination. 
What  else  indeed,  is  predestination  than  the  ])reparation  of 
the  o-race  obtained  and  provided  for  us  by  the  de„th  ot  Christ, 
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and  ca  preparation  pertaining  to  the  application,  not  to  tlie  ac- 
quisition or  provision  of  grace,  not  jet  existing  ?  For  tlie  de- 
cree of  God,  by  which  He  determined  to  give  Christ  as  a  Re- 
deemer to  the  world,  and  to  appoint  him  the  head  only  of 
believers,  is  prior  to  the  decree,  bj  wliich  He  determined  to 
really  apply  to  some,  by  faith,  the  grace  obtained  by  the  death 
of  Christ. 

You  allege  these  reasons  in  fovor  of  your  views,  concerning 
the  death  of  Christ.  "  Christ  did  not  sacrifice  for  those  for 
whom  also  he  does  not  pray,  because  intercession  and  sacrifice 
are  conjoTned ; — But  he  prays,  not  for  all,  but  only  for  elect 
and  for  believers,  (John  xvii,  9,)  and,  in  his  prayer,  he  offers 
himself  to  the  Father  ; — Therefore  he  sacrifices  not  for  all,  and, 
consequently,  his  death  is  not  a  ransom  for  all  men. 

I  reply  that  the  Major  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be,  in  all 
respects,  true.  The  sacrifice  is  prior  to  the  intercession.  For 
he  could  not  enter  into  the  heavens  that  he  might  intercede 
for  us  in  the  presence  of  God,  except  by  the  blood  of  his  own 
flesh.  It  is  also  prior,  as  sacrifice  has  reference  to  merit,  inter- 
cession to  the  application  of  merit.  For  he  is  called  the  Me- 
diator by  ynerit  and  the  efficacy  of  its  application.  He  acquired 
merit  by  sacrifice  ;  he  intercedes  for  its  application.  He  does 
both,  as  Priest ;  but  he  makes  that  application  as  King  and 
Head  of  his  church.  It  is  indeed  true  that  Christ,  in  the  days 
of  his  flesh,  offered  up  prayers  with  tears  to  God,  the  Father. 
But  those  prayers  were  not  offered  to  obtain  the  application  of 
merited  blessings,  but  for  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  that  he 
might  stand  firm  in  the  conflict.  If,  indeed,  he  then  oflfered  up 
prayers  to  obtain  the  application  referred  to,  they  depended  on 
the  sacrifice,  which  was  to  be  oflfered,  as  though  it  were  already 
offered.  In  this  order,  sacrifice  and  intercession  are  related  to 
each  other. 

In  reference  to  the  Minor,  I  assert,  that  Christ  prayed  also 
for  the  non-elect.  He  prayed  for  those  who  crucified  him,  for 
his  enemies,  among  whom  also  were  non-elect  persons.  For 
"the  princes  of  this  world"  crucified  him,  and  to  most  of 
them  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  which  is  Christ,  was  not 
revealed  (1  Cor.  ii).     Secondly,  the  prayer  of  Christ,  which  is 
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contained  in  the  17th  chaptsr  of  John,  was  offered,  particu- 
larly for  those  who  had  believed,  and  those  who  should  after- 
wards believe,  and,  indeed,  to  obtain  and  apply  to  them  the 
blessings  merited  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  death.  He  asks 
that  they  may  be  one  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  one  ;  which  he  could  not  ask  unless 
reconciliation  had  actually  been  made,  or  was  considered,  by 
God,  as  having  been  made.  But  such  is  not  the  character  of 
all  the  prayers  of  Christ.  Thirdly,  I  remark  that  the  word 
"world,"  in  Johnxvii,  9,  properly  signifies  those  who  rejected 
Christ,  as  preached  to  them  in  the  word  of  the  gospel,  and 
those  who  should  afterwards  reject  him.  This  is  apparent 
from  the  contrast — "  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them 
which  thou  hast  given  me,"  whom  he  describes  as  having  he- 
lieved{Sth.  verse)  and  ashelieving  at  a  future  time  (20th  verse). 
The  word  is  used  similarly  in  many  other  passages  : — "  The 
world  knew  him  not "  (John  ii,  10) ;  "  Light  has  come  into 
the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light"  (iii,19); 
"  The  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world  can  not  receive  "  (xvi, 
17)  ;  "  He  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  because  they  believe 
not  on  me"  (xvi,  8,  9) ;  "  How  is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest 
thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  ?  "  (xvi,  22.)  There- 
fore the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  is  not  to  be  limited  by  the  nar- 
row bounds  of  that  intercession. 

I  could  wish  to  learn  from  Illyricus*  how  it  can  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  justice  of  God,  and  the  infinite  value  of 
Christ's  sacrifice,  that  "  prayer  is  expiatory  and  the  rule  of 
the  Sacrifice  [Canon  Sacrificii]."  I  think,  not  only  that  Christ 
did  not  ask  of  the  Father  to  regard  favorably  his  sacrifice,  but 
that  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  present  such  a  petition  : 
if  that  is  indeed  true,  which  our  churches  teach  and  profess 
with  one  voice,  that  the  most  complete  satisfaction  was  made 
to  the  justice  of  God  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  But  that  idea 
originated  in  the  Polish  mass,  in  which,  also,  are  those  words — 
"  Canon  Sacrificii." 

But  the  words,  which  contain  your  conclusion  are  remarka- 
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ble,  and  l.ave  no  right  meaning.  "What  is  meant  by 
this  ? — "  Christ  was  appointed  to  be  a  ransom  by  the  interces- 
sion and  oblation  of  the  Son."  Intercession  is  subsequent  to 
ransom.  Therefore  the  latter  was  not  appointed  by  the  for- 
mer. Oblation  belongs  to  the  ransom  itself,  and  is  therefore 
prior  to  the  intercession,  and  could,  in  no  way,  be  concerned 
in  the  appointment  of  the  ransom.  But  the  action  itself  has 
the  character  of  an  oblation.  Hence,  also,  the  ransom  itself, 
as  I  have  already  often  said,  is  prior  to  election.  For  election 
is  unto  life,  which  has  no  existence  except  by  the  oblation  of 
the  ransom  ;  unless  we  may  say  that  election  is  unto  life,  not 
now  existing,  nor  as  yet  merited,  not  even  in  the  decree  of 
God.  For  he  is  the  "  lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world." 

You  proceed  further,  and  endeavor,  but  in  vain,  to  confirm 
the  same  sentiment  by  other  arguments.  They  seem  to  have 
some  plausibility,  but  no  truth.  You  say,  that  "  Christ  is 
only  the  Mediator  of  those,  whose  character  he  sustained  on 
the  cross  ; — But  he  sustained  the  character  of  the  elect  only  on 
the  cross ;  —Therefore  he  is  only  the  Mediator  of  the  elect," 

I  reply  to  the  Major,  that  it  belongs  not  to  the  essence  or 
the  nature  of  Mediator  to  sustain  the  character  of  any  one. 
For  he  is  constituted  a  Mediator  between  two  dissident  parties. 
Therefore,  as  Mediator,  he  sustains  the  character  of  neither ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  nature  of  the  mediation  be,  of  necessity, 
Buch  as  to  demand  that  the  mediator  should  sustain  the  char- 
acter of  one  of  the  parties.  But  this  mediation  has  such  a 
nature  as  the  justice  of  God  required.  For  it  could  enter  upon 
no  way  of  reconciliation  with  a  world,  guilty  of  sin,  unless  the 
Mediator  should  pledge  satisfaction,  and,  in  fact,  should  make 
it  in  accordance  with  the  right  of  surety.  This  is  what  is  said 
in  2  Cor.  v,  19,  21,  "  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
unto  Himself — for  He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  "  for  the  world, 
that  is,  a  sin  offering.  In  this  sense,  also,  it  is  truly  said  that 
Christ  is  not  a  Mediator,  except  for  those,  whose  character  he 
sustained.  I  speak  here  in  respect  to  the  Sacrifice;  "For 
every  high  priest  taken  from  among  men,  is  ordained  from 
me,"  &c.,  (Heb.  v,  5,  1.)    Here,  also,  a  distinction  may  be 
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made  between  the  act,  by  which  reconciliation  is  obtained,  and 
the  completion  of  that  act,  which  is  reconciliation.  The  act, 
obtaining  reconciliation,  is  the  oblation  of  Christ  on  the  cross. 
Its  completion  is  the  reconciliation.  In  respect  to  the  act,  he 
sustained  our  character,  for  we  deserved  death,  not  in  respect 
to  the  completion.  For  the  effect,  resulting  from  the  oblation, 
depends  on  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  the  character  of 
Christ,  not  of  us,  whose  character  he  sustained.  Indeed,  if  it 
be  proper  to  use  distinctions  of  greater  nicety,  in  this  place,  I 
may  say,  that  Christ  sustained  our  character,  not  in  respect  to 
action,  namely,  that  of  oblation,  but  of  passion.  For  he  was 
made  a  curse  for  us,  and  an  offering  for  sin.  From  which  it 
is  evident,  that,  as  all  men  are  sinners  and  obnoxious  to  the 
curse,  and  Christ  assumed  human  nature  common  to  all,  it  is 
probable  that  he  sustained  the  character  of  all  men. 

We  see  this  also  in  the  Minor  of  your  syllogism,  which  is 
"  Christ  sustained  the  character  of  the  elect  only  on  the  cross," 
in  which  I  notice  a  twofold  fault,  that  of  falsity  and  that  of 
incorrect  phraseology.  Its  falsity  consists  in  this,  that  Christ 
is  said  to  have  sustained  on  the  cross  the  character  ol  the  Elect 
only.  I  prove  it,  from  the  fact  that  the  Scripture  no  where 
says  this  ;  indeed  it  asserts  the  contrary  in  numerous  passages. 
Christ  is  called  "  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketli  away  the  sin 
of  the  world"  (John  i,  29).  God  is  declared  to  have  "  so  lov- 
ed the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son"  (iii,  16). 
Christ  declares  that  he  will  give  "  his  flesh  for  the  life  of  the 
world"  (vi,  51).  "  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  Himself"  (2  Cor.  v,  19).  "  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins  ;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world"  (1  John  ii,  2).  The  Samaritans  said  "  We  know  that 
this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Savior  of  the  world"  (John  iv, 
42).  Also  1  John  iv,  14,  "  We  have  seen  and  do  testify,  that 
the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Savior  of  tiie  world."  That, 
in  the  word  "  world,"  in  these  passages,  all  men,  in  general, 
are  to  be  understood,  is  manifest  from  these  passages  and  from 
Scriptural  usages.  For  there  is,  in  my  judgment,  no  passage 
in  the  whole  Bible,  in  which  it  can  be  proved  beyond  contro- 
versy that  the  word  '•  world"  signifies   the   Elect.     Again, 
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Christ  it  is  said  to  have  died  for  all,  in  Heb.  ii,  9,  and  else- 
where. He  is  said  to  be  "  the  Savior  of  all  men,  especially  of 
those  that  believe"  (1  Tim.  iv,  10),  which  declaration  can  not 
be  explained  to  refer  to  preservation  in  this  life  without  per- 
version and  injury.  Christ  is  also  styled  the  "  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  men"  (1  Tim.  ii,  5).  He  is  said  to  have  died 
for  those  "  without  strength,  ungodly,  and  yet  siunei's"  (Ro- 
mans V,  6-8.) 

"What  I  said  a  little  while  since,  is  important  also  on  this 
point ; — that  the  case  of  the  whole  human  race  is  the  same, 
all  being  alike  conceived  and  born  in  sin,  and  the  children  of 
wrath  ;  and  that  Christ  assumed  human  nature,  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  men,  not  from  Abraham  only  and  David,  as  Mat- 
thew traces  his  genealogy,  but  also  from  Adam,  to  whom  Luke 
goes  back  in  his  third  chapter.  He  offered,  therefore,  the 
flesh  which  he  had  in  common  with  all.  "  For  as  much  then 
as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  him- 
self likewise  took  part  of  the  same,  &c."  (Heb.  ii,  14).  He 
ofi^jred  that  fltsh  ibr  the  common  cause  and  the  common  sin, 
nainelj',  for  the  sin  of  the  world,  in  respect  to  which  there  is 
no  difference  among  men,  and  the  Apostle  adds  this  cause  in 
the  passage  just  cited,  "  that  through  death  he  might  destroy 
him  that  had  the  power  of  death." 

Let  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  the  person,  which  could 
offer  an  equivalent  ransom  for  the  sin  of  all  men  be  added  to 
this.  Let  the  gracious  and  tender  afiection  of  God  towards  the 
human  race  come  into  consideration,  which,  in  the  Scriptures, 
is  usually  spoke  of  by  the  general  term  (piXav^pwina,  as  in  Titus 
ii,  4.  Which  term  signifies,  in  general  terms,  the  love  of  God 
towards  men  ;  which  afiection  cannot  be  attributed  to  God,  if 
He  pursues  with  hatred  any  man,  without  reference  to  his  de- 
serts and  his  sin. 

I  know  that  some  will  reply  that  God  indeed  hates  no  one 
except  on  account  of  sin,  but  that  He  destined  some  to  His 
own  just  hatred,  that  is,  reprobating  some  withuut  reference 
to  sin.  But  in  that  way  the  order  of  things  is  inverted  ;  for 
God  does  not  hate  l)ecause  He  reprobates,  but  reprobates  be- 
cause He  hates.     He  reprobates  a  sinner,  because  the  sinner 
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and  sin  are  justly  hateful  and  odious  to  Him.  Hatred  is  an 
affection  in  the  Deity  by  which  He  hates  unrighteousness  and 
the  unrighteous,  as  there  is  in  Him  also  love  for  righteousness 
and  the  righteous.  Reprobation  is  an  act  of  God,  internal  in 
purpose,  external  in  execution,  and  the  act  is,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  subsequent  to  the  affection.  The  destination  of  any 
one  to  hatred,  however  it  may  be  considered,  has  necessarily 
these  two  things  preceding  it,  hatred  against  unrighteousnes, 
and  the  foresight  that  the  individual,  by  his  own  fault,  will  be 
guilty  of  unrighteousness,  by  omission  or  commission. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  the  love  of  God,  referred  to,  is  not  in  all 
respects  equal  towards  all  men  and  towards  each  individual, 
but  I  also  deny  that  there  is  so  much  difference,  in  that  divine 
love,  towards  men  that  He  has  determined  to  act  towards  some, 
only  according  to  the  rigor  of  His  own  law,  but  towards  oth- 
ers according  to  His  own  mercy  and  grace  in  Christ,  as  set 
forth  in  his  gospel.  He  willed  to  treat  the  fallen  angels  ac- 
cording to  that  rigor,  but  all  men,  fallen  in  Adam,  according 
to  this  grace.  For  every  blessing,  in  which  also  mercy  and 
long  suffering  (Exod.  xxxiii,  19  &  xxxiv,  6-7)  are  comprehend- 
ed. He  determined  to  exhibit,  in  the  deliverance  and  salva- 
tion of  men.  Some,  however,  may  wish  to  do  away  with  the 
distinction,  which  many  Theologians  make  between  the  fall  of 
angels  and  that  of  man.  For  they  say  that  the  angels  fell  be- 
yond all  hope  of  restoration,  but  that  men  could  have  a  com- 
plete restoration,  and  they  assign,  as  a  reason,  the  fact  that 
angels  sinned,  by  their  own  motion  and  impulse,  and  man,  by 
the  instigation  and  persuasion  of  an  evil  angel. 

To  all  these  things,  we  may  add,  by  way  of  conclusion,  the 
proper  and  immediate  effect  of  the  death  and  suffering  of 
Christ,  and  we  shall  see  that  no  one  of  the  human  race  is 
excluded  from  it.  It  is  not  an  actual  removal  of  sins  from 
these  or  those,  not  an  actual  remission  of  sins,  not  justification, 
not  an  actual  redemption  of  these  or  those,  which  can  be  be- 
stowed upon  no  one  without  faith  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ;  but 
it  is  reconciliation  with  God,  obtainment  from  God  of  remis- 
sion, justification,  and  redemption  ;  by  which  it  is  effected  that 
God  may  now  be  able,  as  Justice,  to  which  satisfaction  has 
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been  made,  interposes  no  obstacle,  to  remit  sins  and  to  bestow 
the  spirit  of  grace  upon  sinful  men.  To  the  communication 
of  these  effects  to  sinners  He  was  already  inclined,  of  His  own 
mercy,  on  account  of  which,  He  gave  Christ  as  the  Savior  of 
the  world,  but,  by  His  justice,  He  was  hindered  from  the  actu- 
al communication  of  them.  Meanwhile  God  maintained  His 
own  right  to  bestow  on  whom  He  pleased,  and  with  such  con- 
ditions as  He  chose  to  prescribe,  those  blessings,  (which  are 
His  by  nature,)  the  participation  in  which  He,  through  His 
mercy,  desired  to  bestow  on  sinners,  but  could  not  actually  do 
it  on  account  of  the  obstacle  of  His  justice,  but  which  He  can 
now  actually  bestow,  as  His  justice  has  been  satisfied  by  the 
blood  and  death  of  Christ ;  since  He,  as  the  injured  party, 
could  prescribe  the  mode  of  reconciliation,  which  also  He  did 
prescribe,  consisting  in  the  death  and  obedience  of  His  Son^ 
and  because  He  has  given  him  to  us,  to  perform,  in  our  behalf, 
the  functions  of  the  Mediatorial  office.  If  we  decide  that 
any  person  is  excluded  from  that  effect,  we  decide,  at  the  same 
time,  that  God  does  not  remit  his  sins  unto  him,  not  because 
He  is  unwilling  to  do  so,  having  the  ability,  but  because  He 
has  not  the  ability,  as  justice  presents  an  obstacle,  and  because 
He  willed  not  to  be  able.  He  willed  that  His  justice  should 
be  satisfied,  before  He  should  remit  his  sins  unto  any  one,  and 
because  He  did  not  will  that  His  justice  should  be  satisfied  in 
reference  to  that  person. 

On  the  other  hand,  also,  if  we  decide  that  the  nature  of  the 
Mediation  is  such,  as  you  seem  to  conceive,  that  the  sins  of  all 
the  Elect  are  taken  from  them  and  transferred  to  Christ,  who 
sufiered  punishment  for  them,  and,  in  fact,  freed  them  from 
punishment,  then  obedience  was  required  of  him,  who  render- 
ed it,  and,  by  rendering  it,  merited  eternal  life,  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  them,  not  otherwise  than  if  we  had  constituted 
him  Mediator  in  our  place,  and  through  him  had  paid  unto 
God  our  debt.  We  must  also  consider  that,  according  to  the 
rigor  of  God's  justice  and  law,  immunity  from  punishment 
and  eternal  life  are  due  to  the  elect,  and  they  can  claim  those 
blessings  from  God,  by  the  right  of  payment  and  purchase, 
and  without  any  rightful  claim,  on  the  part  of  God,  to  demand 
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faith  in  Christ  and  conversion  to  him.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell 
under  how  great  absurdities,  both  the  latter  and  the  former 
opinion  labor.  I  will  refute  each  of  them  by  a  single  argu- 
ment. In  reference  to  the  former,  I  argue  that,  if  God  was 
unwilling  that  satisfaction,  for  the  sins  of  any,  should  be  ren- 
dered to  Himself,  by  the  death  of  His  Son,  then  faith  in  Christ 
can  not,  justly,  be  demanded  of  them,  they  can  not,  justly,  be 
condemned  for  unbelief,  and  Christ  can  not,  justly,  be  consti- 
tuted their  judge.  The  latter,  I  compute  by  an  argument,  of 
very  great  strength,  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostle. 
The  righteousness,  rendered  by  Christ,  is  not  ours  in  that  it  is 
rendered,  but  in  that  it  is  imputed  unto  us  by  faith,  so  that 
faith  itself  may  be  said  to  be  "  counted  for  righteousness" 
(Rom.  iv,  5.)  This  phrase,  if  rightly  understood,  may  shed 
the  clearest  light  on  this  whole  discussion.  I  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  Clirist  bore  the  character  of  all  men  in  general,  as 
it  is  said,  and  not  that  of  the  elect  only. 

I  notice  incorrectness  of  phraseology  in  the  statement  that 
he  bore,  on  the  cross,  the  character  of  the  Elect,  when  no  one 
is  elect,  except  in  Christ,  as  dead  and  risen  again,  and  now 
constituted  by  God  the  Head  of  the  church,  and  the  Savior  of 
them  who  should  believe  in  him,  and  obey  him  unto  S£)lva- 
tion.  Therefore,  there  were  no  elect,  when  he  was  yet  hang- 
ing on  the  cross,  that  is,  both  of  these  events  being  considered 
as  existing  in  the  foreknowledge  of  God ;  hence  he  could  not 
have  borne,  on  the  cross,  the  character  of  the  Elect.  On  this 
account,  likewise,  it  would  be  absurdity  to  say  that  Chrisr,  bore 
the  character  of  the  reprobate,  because  reprobation  had  there 
no  place.  But  he  bore  the  character  of  men  as  sinners,  un- 
righteous, enemies  to  God,  apart  from  anj^  consideration  or 
distinction  between  Electii  n  and  Reprobation.  It  is  evident, 
then,  from  this  reply,  that  it  can  not  be  concluded,  from  that 
argument,  that  Christ  is  the  Mediator  for  the  Elect  only,  the 
work  of  the  Mediator  being,  now,  restricted  to  the  oblation 
made  on  the  cross. 

You  advance,  also,  another  argument  to  prove  the  truth  cf 
your  sentiment,  and  say ; — "  "Whatever  Christ  suffered  and 
did  as  Redeemer,  the  same  things  all  the  redeemed  do  and 
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suffer  in  him,  and  with  him  ; — But  Chr'st,  as  Kedeeraer.  died, 
rose  again,  ascended,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Fath- 
er;— Therefore,  in  him  and  with  him,  all  the  redeemed  died, 
rose  again,  ascended,  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Fa- 
ther." You  then  assume,  as  a  position  by  consequence,  [sub- 
sumis]  that  "The  Elect  only  die,  rise  again,  ascend,  sit  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  in  and  with  Christ.  Therefore,  they 
alone  are  redeemed."  We  will  inspect  and  examine  both 
parts  of  this  argument  in  order. 

The  Major  of  this  prosyllogism  seems  to  me  to  be  chargea- 
ble with  notorious  falsity,  as  can,  also,  be  easily  demonstrated. 
For  it  confounds  the  sufferings  and  the  actions,  by  which  re- 
demption is  effected  and  obtained,  with  the  completion  of 
redemption  itself,  and  the  application  of  redemption.  For 
redemption  does  not  refer  to  suffering,  or  to  any  action  of 
Christ,  but  to  the  completion,  the  event,  and  the  fruit  of  that 
suffering  and  action  ;  therefore,  the  sufferings  and  tlie  actions 
of  Christ  are  prior  to  redemption  ;  but  redemption  is  ju'ior  to 
its  application.  The}',  however,  are  called  redeemed  from  the 
application.  Tlierefore,  that,  which  Christ  suffered  and  did 
to  obtain  redemption,  the  redeemed  dil  not  suffer  or  do.  For 
they  were  not  at  th:it  time  redeemed, but, by  those  actions,  re- 
demption was  obtained,  and  applied  to  them  by  faith,  and  so 
they,  as  the  result,  were  redeemed.  The  very  nature  of  things 
clearly  proves  that  redeemer  and  redeemed  are  things  so  rela- 
ted, that  the  former  is  the  foundation,  the  latter,  the  terminus, 
not  vice  versa,  and,  therefore,  in  the  former  is  comprehended 
the  cause  of  the  other,  and  indeed  the  cause,  produced  by  its 
own  efficiency  ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  redeemed  did  not 
that,  which  was  done  by  the  redeemed,  since,  in  that  case,  they 
were  redeemed  before  the  act  of  redemption  was  performed  by 
the  redeemer,  and  the  redemption  itself  was  obtained.  If 
you  say  that  you  consider  the  redeemed  not  as  redeemed^  but 
as  men  to  be  redeemed^  I  reply  that,  in  whatever  way,  they  are 
considered,  it  can  never  be  truly  said  tliat  they  did,  in  and 
with  Christ,  what  Christ  did  for  the  sake  of  redeeming  them. 
For  those,  who  Avere  to  he  redeemed  were  not  in  Christ  or 
with  Christ,  therefore,  they  could,  neither  in  him  nor  with 
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him,  suffer  or  do  any  thing.  You  will  say  that  "  they  suffered 
and  acted  in  him  as  a  surety  and  pledge  ;"  bat  I  say  in  him 
as  constituted  a  surety  not  by  them,  but  by  God  for  them,  and 
on  him  the  woik  of  redemption  was  imposed  by  God.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  he  assumed  from  men  the  nature  in  which  re- 
demption was  performed ;  yet  He,  not  men  in  him,  offered  it. 
But,  if  they  may  be  said  to  have  suffered,  because  their  nature 
suffered  in  the  form  of  Christ,  you  see  that,  in  this  way  also, 
the  redemption  is  general  for  all  those  to  whom  the  same 
nature  belongs.  Perhaps  you  refer  to  those  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  which  we  are  said  to  be  "  dead  with  Christ,  buried 
with  him  and  raised  with  him"  (Rom.  vi,  3,  4,  5).  Your  ex- 
planation is  unsatisfactory,  if  it  regards  them  as  having  refer- 
ence to  our  present  subject.  For  those  passages  treat  of  the 
crucifixion,  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  which  we  each,  in 
our  own  person,  endure  and  experience.  But  they  do  not 
pertain  to  the  meritorious  redemption,  as  the  crucifixion, 
death,  &c.,  of  Christ.  Again,  in  those  passages,  the  subject 
of  discussion  is  that  of  our  ingraftment  into  Christ  by  faith, 
and  our  communion  with  him,  which  pertain  to  the  applica- 
tion of  redemption  ;  but,  here,  the  subject  of  discussion  is 
the  obtainment  of  redemption,  and  the  acts  which  pertain  to 
it.  Those  passages  teach,  that  we,  being  grafted  into  Christ 
by  faith,  received  from  him  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  by  which 
our  old  man  is  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  and  we  are  resusci- 
tated and  raised  again  into  a  new  life.  From  this  it  is  appar- 
ent that  they  have  no  connection  with  our  present  subject. 

The  right  meaning  of  the  Minor,  is  that  Christ,  performing 
the  work  of  redemption,  died,  rose  again,  and  ascended  into 
the  heavens.  For  he  was  not  the  redeemer,  before  he  offered 
himself  to  death  and  rose  again  from  the  dead.  I  remark, 
more  briefly,  that  Christ  died  and  rose  again  in  that  he  was 
Redeemer  by  the  imposition  and  acceptance  of  the  ofiice,  not 
by  the  fulfillment  of  the  same.  For  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  pertain  to  the  function  of  the  ofiice  of  Redeemer. 
It  now  appears,  from  this,  in  what  sense  the  conclusion  is  true. 
Not  in  that  in  which  you  intend  it,  that  they,  whom  you  call 
"  the  redeemed,"  died  and  rose  again  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
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butas  I,  asliort  time  since,  explained  it,  in  a  sense,  pertaining, 
not  to  theobtainment  of  redemption,  but  to  the  application  of 
the  obtained  redemption.  For  Christ  is  said  to  have  "  entered 
in  once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemp- 
tion," (Heb.  ix,  12),  which  redemption  he  communicates  to 
believers,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  from  heaven. 

These  things  being  thus  considered,  your  position  by  conse- 
quence [subsumptio]  does  not  weigh  against  the  opinion,  which 
I  here  defend.  For  it  certainly  happens  to  the  Elect,  only  in 
the  sense  which  we  have  set  forth,  with  Christ  to  die,  rise 
again,  ascend,  and  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  They 
also,  by  reason  of  their  being  ingrafted  in  Christ,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  benefits  of  Christ,  and  of  communion  with 
Christ,  are  said  to  be  "  redeemed."  "  Thou  art  worthy  to 
take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof;  for  thou  wast 
slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every 
kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation  ;  and  hast  made 
us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests ;  and  we  shall  reign  on  the 
earth"  (Rev.  v,  9,  10).  So,  also,  in  Rev.  xiv,  3,  4,  the  same 
are  said  to  have  been  "  redeemed  from  the  earth,  and  from 
among  men."  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  this  posi- 
tion [subsumptio]  is  not  a  consequence  of  the  antecedents, 
unless  there  be  added,  to  the  Major,  a  restrictive  phrase,  in 
this  way :  "  Whatever  Christ  sufiered  and  did  this  all  the 
redeemed,  and  they  only,  suffered  and  did  in  him,  and  with 
him. 

The  arguments  which  you  adduce  to  prove  this  position 
[subsumptio],  are  readily  conceded  by  me,  in  the  sense  which 
I  have  explained.  But  that,  which  you  afterwards  present  to 
illustrate  your  meaning,  deserves  notice.  For  the  sins  of 
those,  for  whom  Christ  died,  are  condemned  in  the  flesh  of 
Christ,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  not,  by  that  fact,  be 
freed  from  condemnation,  unless  they  believe  in  Christ.  For 
"  there  is,  therefore,  now,  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are 
in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit"  (Rora.  viii,  1).  The  error  of  confounding  things, 
which  should  be  distinct,  and  uniting  those  which  should  be 
divided,  is  constantly  committed.    For  obtainment,  and  the 
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act  itself,  which  obtains,  are  confounded  with  the  application, 
and  the  former  are  substituted  for  the  latter. 

You  saj^,  also,  "  the  expiatory  victim  sanctifies  those  for 
whom  he  is  a  victim.  For  victim  and  sanctification  per- 
tain to  the  same  persons ; — But  Christ  sanctities  only  the 
Elect  and  believers; — Therefore,  Christ  is  victim  for  the  Elect 
only  and  believers." 

I  answer  to  your  Major,  that  the  expiatory  victim  sancti- 
fies, not  in  that  it  is  offered,  but  in  that  it  is  applied.  This 
may  be  plainly  seen  in  the  passage  cited  by  yourself  (Ileb.  ix, 
13,  14).  "  For  if  the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean, 
sanctitieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh  ; — How  much  more 
shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  &c."  For  which  reason,  it  is  called 
in  Heb.  xii,  24-,  "  the  blood  of  sprinkling."  In  the  same  man- 
ner, those,  who,  not  only  slew  the  paschal  lamb,  but  also 
sprinkled  the  door-posts  with  its  blood,  were  passed  over  by 
the  destroying  angel.  If,  then,  the  phrase  "for  whom"  im- 
plies, not  the  oblation  only,  but  also  the  fruit  and  advantage  of 
the  oblation,  I  admit  the  truth  of  the  Major.  But  we  are, 
here,  discussing  not  the  aj^plication  of  the  victim  Christ,  but 
the  oblation  only,  which,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  simply  said  to 
be  "for  men"  (Heb.  v,  1).  But  faith  must  necessarily  inter- 
vene between  the  oblation,  and  its  application  which  is 
sanctificatlon.  The  oblation,  of  the  victim,  then,  was  made, 
not  for  believers,  but  for  men  as  sinners,  yet  on  this  condition, 
that  He  should  sanctify  only  believers  in  Christ.  Hence,  it 
can  not  be  considered,  even  though  the  Minor  should  be  . 
conceded,  that  Christ  offered  himself  for  the  Elect  only,  since 
Election,  as  it  is  made  in  Christ,  offered,  dead,  risen  again, 
and  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  by  his  blood,  must 
be  subsequent  to  the  oblation. 

You  add — "  Christ  is  the  complete  Savior  of  those,  whom 
he  saves,  not  only  by  his  merits,  but  by  efiicaciously  work- 
ing their  salvation."  "Who  denies  this  ?  But  the  distinction 
is  to  be  observed  between  these  two  functions  and  operations 
of  Christ,  the  recovery,  by  his  blood,  of  the  salvation,  which 
was  lost  by  sin,  and  the  actual  communication  or  a])plication, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  salvation  obtained  by  his  blood. 
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The  former  precedes,  the  latter  requires,  in  accordance  with 
the  Divine  decree,  that  faith  should  precede  it.  Therefore, 
though  Christ  may  not  be  said  to  compl  tely  save  those  who 
are  not  actually  saved,  yet  he  is  said  to  be  the  Savior  of  others 
than  believers  (1  Tim.  iv,  10).  I  do  not  see  how  that  passage 
can  be  suitably  explained,  unless  by  the  distinction  between 
sufficient  and  efficacious  salvation,  or  salvation  as  recovered 
and  as  applied.  The  passages,  which  you  cite  from  the  Fa- 
thers, partly  have  no  relation  to  the  matter  now  discussed,  and 
partly  are  related  to  it,  but  they  teach  nothing  else  than  that 
the  death  and  passion  of  Christ,  which  are  a  sufficient  price 
for  the  redemption  of  the  sins  of  all  men,  in  fact,  profit  the 
Elect  only,  and  those  who  believe  unto  salvation.  What  jou 
say  in  reference  to  the  applicati  n  is  correct;  but  I  wish  that 
you  would  distinguish  between  it,  and  those  things  which  pre- 
cede it. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  the  decree,  in  reference 
to  the  bestowment  of  the  Mediator  and  to  the  salvation  of  be- 
lievers through  the  Mediator,  is  prior  to  he  decree  of  predes- 
tination, in  which  some  are  destined  to  salvatijon  in  Christ, 
and  others  are  left  to  condemnation  out  of  Christ.  But  you 
say  that  "  the  decree  of  election  is  the  cause  and  the  begin- 
ning of  all  the  saving  gifts  and  works  in  men."  I  grant  it, 
but  not  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  decree  of  election, 
but  in  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  bestowment  of  grace.  In 
that  it  is  the  decree  of  election,  it  is  the  cause  that  grace  is 
bestowed  only  on  those  :  for  it  is  the  opposite  of  reprobation, 
and  necessarily  supposes  it.  For  there  is  no  election  without 
reprobation,  and  the  term  elect  itself  signifies  loved^  with  the 
contrast  of  not  loved  "  at  least  in  the  same  mode  and  decree, 
and  restricts  love  to  those  who  are  styled  elect  with  the  exclu- 
sion of  those  who  are  styled  the  non-elect  or  reprobate.  So 
far,  then,  as  saving  gifts  are  bestowed  upon  any  one  in  that 
act  which  is  called  election,  it  is  properly  ^ove  /  in  that  the 
bestowment  is  restricted  to  some,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  it 
is  called  election. 

From  this,  it  is  apparent,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  love, 
which  is  according  to  election,  would  not  be  less  towards  tho 
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elect  than  it  now  is,  even  if  God  should  declare  the  same  fa- 
vor, and  His  own  love  towards  all  men  in  general.  Second- 
ly, thej,  who  make  the  love  of  God,  in  Christ,  the  cause  of 
the  salvation  of  men,  and  that  alone,  do  no  injury  to  grace, 
even  if  they  deny  that  such  love  is  according  to  election,  that 
i8,  restricted  to  a  few  by  the  decree  of  God.  They  may,  in- 
deed, deny  that  which  is  true,  but  without  injury  to  grace  or 
mercy  ;  for  I  presupposed  that  they  make  the  same  love  to  be 
the  cause  of  salvation,  as  they  do,  who  contend  for  election. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  Augustine  often  said  against  the  Pelagi- 
ans, that  "  they  who  make  the  grace  of  God  common  to  all, 
in  efl'ect,  deny  grace  altogether  ;"  but  this  assertion  is  not,  in 
all  respects,  true  ;  but  it  was  valid  against  the  Pelagians,  and 
all  those  who,  at  that  time,  made  the  grace  of  God  universal. 
For  they  explained  the  grace  of  God,  to  be  the  gift  bestowed 
equally  on  all  by  creation,  in  our  original  nature.  I  acknowl- 
edge, indeed,  that,  from  the  universality  of  grace,  some  con- 
sequences can  be  deduced,  wliich  will  prove  that  the  univer- 
sality of  grace  may  be  indirectly  opposed  to  that  grace  by 
which  the  elect  are  saved.  But  it  should  be  known  that  those 
consequences  are  not,  all  of  them,  tenable,  we  examine  them 
accurately,  and  I  wish  that  you  should  demonstrate  this. 
You  will  thus  effect  much,  not,  indeed,  in  sustaining  the  view 
which  you  here  specially  advocate,  but  in  sustaining  the  doc- 
trine of  election  and  reprobation  in  general.  But  it  will  be 
said  that,  by  the  reprobation  of  some,  that  is,  by  election 
joined  with  love,  the  elect  are  more  fully  convinced  that  the 
love  of  God  towards  themselves  is  not  of  debt,  than  they 
would  be  if  that  same  love  were  bestowed  by  God  upon  all 
without  any  distinction.  I,  indeed,  grant  it,  and  the  Scripture 
often  uses  that  argument.  Yet  that  love,  toward  us,  can  be 
proved  to  be  gratuitous,  and  not  of  debt,  and  can  be  sealed 
upon  our  hearts,  without  that  argument.  It  appears,  then, 
that  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  of  presenting  that  argu- 
ment. I  do  not  say  these  things  because  I  wish  that  the  doc- 
trine of  election  should  not  be  taught  in  our  churches  ;  far  be 
it  from  me ;  but  to  show  that  this  subject  is  to  be  treated  with 
moderation,  and  without  offence  to  weak  believers,  who,  for 
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the  very  reason  that  they  hear  that  they  can  not  be  certain  of 
salvation,  unless  they  believe  that  which  is  taught  concerning 
Election  with  the  rejection  of  some,  begin  to  doubt  whether 
the  sense  of  certainty  of  salvation,  which  they  have  at  times 
enjoyed,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  to  a  certain  persuasion  and  presumption  in  their 
own  minds.  I  write  this  from  experience.  So  much  in  ref- 
erence to  Election.  Let  us  now  consider  its  opposite — Repro- 
bation. 

But  yon  define  the  decree  of  reprobation  in  a  two-fold  man- 
ner. First  you  say — "  It  is  the  work  of  divine  providence,  by 
which  GoJ  decreed  to  pass  by  certain  men,  as  to  supernatural 
grace,  that  He  might  declare  His  justice  and  wrath  in  their 
due  destruction."  In  my  opinion,  there  are,  in  this  definition, 
four  faults,  which,  with  your  consent,  I  will  exhibit,  if  I  may 
be  able  to  do  so.  The  first  fault  is,  you  have  made  the  decree 
of  Reprobation,  "  the  work,  &c.,"  when,  as  it  exists  in  God, 
it  can,  in  no  way,  be  called  a  worlc^  which  is  something  apart 
from  that  which  produces  it,  existing  after  an  act,  and  from 
an  act  produced  by  the  efficaciousness  or  efiiciency  of  an 
agent.  I  should  prefer  then  to  use  the  word  "  act"  in  this 
case. 

The  second  fault  is — you  do  not  well  describe  the  object  of 
that  act,  when  you  say — "  certain  men  are  passed  by,"  with- 
out any  mention  of  any  condition  required  in  the  object,  or 
any  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  men  spoken  of  are  sinners. 
For  sin  is  a  condition,  requisite  in  a  man,  to  be  passed  by 
[prseterundo]  in  reprobation,  or,  so  to  speak,  in  on-e  capable 
of  being  passed  by  [praeteribili].  This  I  shall  briefly  prove 
in  a  few  arguments. 

First,  the  Scripture  acknowledges  no  reprobation  of  men, 
as  having  been  made  by  God,  unless  its  meritorious  cause  is 
sin.  Secondly,  since  reprobation  is  the  opposite  of  election, 
it  follows,  if  divine  election  has  reference  to  sinners,  that  re- 
probation has  reference  to  persons  of  the  same  character.  But 
Election,  as  I  have  previously  shown,  has  reference  to  sinners^ 
Thirdly,  because  that  supernatural  grace,  which  is  denied  by 
reprobation,  is  grace  necessary  to  sinners  only — namely,  that 
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of  remission  of  sins,  and  the  renewal  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Fourthly,  because  justice  and  wrath  can  not  be  dech\red,  ex- 
cept against  a  sinner,  for  where  there  is  no  sin  there  can  be 
no  place  either  for  wrath  or  punitive  justice,  (of  which  you 
here  necessarily  speak).  Fifthly,  because  punishment  is  due 
to  no  one,  unless  he  is  a  sinner,  and  you  say  that  "  the  wrath 
of  God  and  His  justice  are  declared  in  the  due  destruction  of 
the  Reprobate." 

When  I  make  sin  the  meritorious  cause  of  reprobation,  do 
not  consider  me  as,  on  the  other  hand,  making  righteousness 
the  meritorious  cause  of  Election.  For  sin  is  the  meritorious 
cause  of  the  reprobation  of  all  sinners  in  general.  But  elec- 
tion is,  not  only  of  that  grace  which  is  not  of  debt,  and  which 
man  has  not  merited,  but  also  of  that  grace  which  takes 
away  demerit.  Even  if  the  meritorious  cause  is  supposed, 
the  effect  is  not  at  once  produced,  unless  by  the  intervention 
of  His  will,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  inflict  due  punishment, 
according  to  the  merit  of  sin  ;  but  He  has  power  to  punish  sin 
according  to  its  desert,  or  to  pardon  it,  of  His  grace  in  Christ. 
Therefore,  in  both  cases,  in  election  and  in  reprobation,  the 
free-will  of  God  is  considered  the  proximate  and  immediate 
cause.  If  you  oppose  to  me  the  common  distinction,  by 
which  sin  is  said  to  be  required  in  the  object  of  the  execution, 
but  not  in  the  object  of  the  decree  itself,  I  reply  that  it  is  not 
right  that  God  should  will  to  condemn  any  one,  or  will  to 
pass  by  him  without  consideration  of  sin,  as  it  is  not  right  for 
Him,  in  fact,  to  pass  by  or  condemn  any  one  without  the  de- 
merit of  sin.  It  is,  then,  truly  said,  the  cause  of  the  decree 
and  of  its  execution  is  one  and  the  same. 

Your  third  fault  is,  that  of  obscurity  and  ill-adjusted  phra- 
seology. For  what  is  implied  in  the  phrase — "to  pass  by  as 
to  supernatural  grace,"  instead  of — to  pass  hj  in  the  dispensa- 
tion and  bestowment  of  supernatural  grace  ?  There  is 
ambiguity,  also,  in  the  word  "supernatural."  Grace  is 
supernatural,  both  as  it  is  superadded  to  unfallen  nature,  bear- 
ing nature  beyond  itself,  and  as  it  is  bestowed  on  fallen  nature, 
changing  it,  and  raising  it  to  things  heavenly  and  super- 
natural. 
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The  fourth  fault  is,  that  you  present  a  result  of  the  preteri* 
tion  which  colieres  by  no  nece8S:U'y  coj)ula,  with  tlie  antece- 
dent cause  of  the  preterition.  For  sin  is  not  presupposed  to 
that  act;  sin  does  not  of  necessity  exist  from  that  act ;  one  of 
which  facts  is  necessarily  required  from  the  necessity  of  cohe- 
rence between  the  act  and  its  result.  If,  indeed,  you  say  that 
sin  necessarily  results  from  tliat  preterition,  then  you  make 
God  the  Author  of  sin  by  a  denial  of  the  grace,  without  which, 
sin  can  not  be  avoided.  But  if  that  grace,  which  is  denied  to 
any  one  by  preterition,  is  not  necessary  for  the  avoidance  of 
sin,  then  a  man  could,  without  it,  abstain  from  sin,  and  so  not 
deserve  destruction.  If  he  could  do  this,  that  declaration  of 
justice  and  wrath  does  not  result  from  the  act  of  decreed  pre- 
terition. But  you  know  that  the  parts  of  a  definition  should 
mutually  cohere  by  a  necessary  copula,  and  that  a  result 
should  not  be  proposed,  which,  even  on  the  supposition  of  any 
act,  does  not  result  from  that  same  act.  For  such  a  result 
would  be  incidental,  and  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  found  in  a 
definition  which  is  independent,  and  designed  to  convey  abso- 
lute knowledge. 

Let  us,  now,  examine  the  other  definition,  which  you  have 
adduced,  perhaps  for  the  very  reason,  that  you  thought  your 
former  one  somewhat  unsound.  It  is  this  ; — "The  decree  of 
reprobation  is  the  purpose  to  permit  any  one  to  fall  into  bIDj 
and  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  damnation  on  account  of  sin." 
I  know  that  this  definition  is  used  by  the  Schoolmen,  and, 
among  others,  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  for  whose  genius  and  eru- 
dition I  have  as  high  an  esteem  as  any  one ;  but  he,  here, 
seems  to  me  to  be  under  a  kind  ot  hallucination.  First, 
because  he  makes  the  decree  of  reprobation  to  be  antecedent 
to  sin,  which  opinion  I  have  already  refuted.  Secondly^ 
because  he  attributes  that  permission  to  tlie  decree  of  reproba- 
tion, which  ought  to  be  attributed  to  a  certain  other,  more 
general  decree,  that  of  providence,  as  I  will  show.  An  act 
which  has  reference  to  all  men,  in  general,  apart  from  the 
distinction  between  the  elect  and  the  reprobate,  is  not  an  act  of 
reprobation  ;  for,  in  that  act,  God  had  relerence  to  the  repro- 
bate only  ; — But  that  act  of  permission,  by  which  God  per- 
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mitted  man  to  fall  into  sin,  is  general,  and  extending  to  all 
men  ;  for  in  Adam,  all  sinned  (Rom.  v).  And  all  are  "  by 
nature  the  children  of  wrath"  (Eph.  ii,  o)  ; — That  act,  then, 
is  not  one  of  reprobation,  but  of  mere  general  providence, 
regarding  all  men  entirely  without  dliference,  and  governing 
and  adniinit:  tering  their  primitive  state  in  the  person  of  Adam. 
If  you  say  that  both  are  to  be  conjoined,  the  permission  of 
the  fall  and  the  infliction  of  punishment,  and  that  the  whole 
subject,  taken  in  a  complex  manner,  is  the  proper  act  of  repro- 
bation, I  answer  that,  on  that  principle,  permission,  according 
to  which  Adam,  and  in  him,  all  his  posterity  fell,  which  is  one 
and  univocal,  is  resolved  into  two^  diverse  matters,  and  thus 
becomes  twofold  and  equivocal;  that  is,  into  the  decree  of 
reprobation,  by  which  the  reprobate  are  permitted  to  fall,  and 
the  decree  of  providence,  by  which  even  the  elect  themselves 
are  permitted  to  fall. 

I  add  another  argument,  which,  in  my  judgment  indeed,  is 
irrefutable.  Keprobation  and  Election  are  spoken  of  as 
thin o-s  separate  and  opposite ;  one  is  not  without  the  other. 
Hence  no  act  can  be  attributed  to  one  of  them,  the  opposite 
of  which,  either  affirmative  or  negative,  may  not  be  attributed 
to  the  other.  But  no  act,  opposite  to  that  of  permission  to 
fall  can  be  attributed  to  Election.  There  is  but  one  act  which 
is  opposite  to  the  act  of  permission,  namely,  hindrance  from 
falling  into  sin.  But  no  man,  not  even  one  of  the  elect,  is  hin- 
dered from  falling  into  sin.  For  the  elect  themselves  sinned 
in  Adam.  Therefore,  the  act  of  permission  is  not  to  be 
assigned  to  the  decree  of  Eeprobation.  If  you  diligently 
consider  this  argument,  you  will  see  that  it  is  clearly  evident, 
from  it,  that  permission  to  fall  was  prior  both  to  Reprobation 
and  to  Election,  and  therefore  the  decree  of  Permission  was 
prior  to  the  decree  of  Election  and  Reprobation — prior,  in 
order  and  nature.  Then,  also,  that  other  peculiarity  of  repro- 
bation remains,  and  as  it  presupposes  sin,  I  conclude  that 
men,  as  sinners,  are  the  object  of  reprobation. 

You  limit,  moreover,  the  decree  of  reprobation  to  two 
acts.  "  The  former  is  the  purpose  to  j^ats  by  certain  men, 
and  to  illustrate  justice  in  them."     But  what  justice^  unless  it 
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is  pimitire  7  If  it  is  punitive,  then  it  coincides  with  the 
second  act — ''the  ordination  to  punishment.-'  Others  dis- 
tioi^uish  that  same  decree  into  the  negative  act  of  preterition, 
and  the  afiirmative  act  of  ordination  to  punishment.  If  you 
meant  the  same  thing,  you  have  not  exprfssed  it  well,  for 
punitive  justice  superintends  the  ordination  of  punishment, 
but  tiie  freedom  of  the  divine  will  su[)erintends  preterition. 

Your  assertion  that  "this  preterition  has  not  its  cause  in 
men"  will  not  he  proved  by  any  passage  of  Scripture,  which 
every  where  teaches  that  all  abandonment  is  on  account  of 
sin.  Though  this  is  so,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  "  the  mere 
good  pleasure  of  God"  is  not  the  cause  of  abandonment.  For 
God  is  free  to  leave  or  not  to  leave  the  sinner,  who  deserves 
abandonment ;  and  thus,  the  will  of  God  is  the  proximate  and 
immediate  cause  of  abandonment,  and  indeed  the  only  cause 
in  this  respect,  that  when  it  is  possible  for  Him  not  to  forsake 
the  sinner,  He  may  yet  sometimes  do  so.  For  God  dispenses, 
absolutely  according  to  His  own  will,  in  reference  to  the  merit 
of  sin,  whether,  in  His  Son,  to  take  it  away,  or,  out  of  His  Son, 
to  punish  it.  And  how,  I  pra}',  does  it  "interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  the  good  pleasure" — I  would  prefer  the  word  pleas- 
ure— "  of  God,"  if  He  is  said  not  to  be  able  to  forsake  one  who 
is  not  a  sinner?  For  it  is  only  in  view  of  His  justice  that  He 
is  able  to  forsake  one  unless  he  is  a  sinner.  And  liberty  does 
not  describe  the  objects  with  which  God  is  concerned,  in  the 
operations  of  His  will,  but  the  mode  in  which  He  pleases  to 
operate  in  reference  to  any  object. 

I  could  wish  that  you  would  not  attribute  any  freedom  to 
the  will  of  God  which  may  impinge  upon  His  justice.  For 
justice  is  prior  to  the  will,  and  is  its  rule,  and  freedom  is  at- 
tributed to  the  will  as  its  mode.  That  mode,  then,  is  limited 
by  justice.  Yet  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  denied  that  God  is 
comjjlettly  free  in  the  acts  of  His  will.  Since  then  He  is 
completely  free  in  the  acts  of  His  will,  not  because  He  wills 
{ill  things,  but  because  He  wills  freely  whatever  He  wills,  in 
what  reejtect  is  it  contrary  to  the  freedom  of  God,  if  He  is  said 
not  to  will  certain  things?  For  He  can  not,  in  His  justice, 
will  them,  and  His  freedom  is  not  limited  by  a  superior  being 
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out  of  Ilimself,  but  by  His  own  justice.  In  tbis  sense,  also, 
the  will  of  God  is  said  to  be  "  the  cause  of  causes,  and  out  of 
which,  or  beyond  which  no  reason  is  to  be  sought,"  which  is 
true  also  according  to  my  explanation.  For  it  any  one  asks, 
"  why  does  God  leave  one,  and  choo^^e  another?"  tbe  answer 
is — "  because  He  wnlls  it."  If  it  be  asked, — "  but  why  does 
He  will  it?"  The  cause  is  found  not  out  of  Himself.  But 
there  is  a  cause  why  He  could  justly  will  to  leave  any  one,  and 
that  cause  is  sin,  not  effecting  actual  desertion,  but  deserving- 
It,  and  making  the  sinner  worthy  of  abandonment,  and  cer- 
tainly to  be  abandoned,  if  God  should  choose  to  punish  him 
according  to  his  demerit,  -which  choice  is  allowed  to  His 
free-will. 

Man  is  indeed  as  "  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,"  but  it 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  God  can  justly  make  of  that  clay 
whatever  it  might  be  possible  lor  Him  to  make  by  an  act  of 
His  omnipotence.  He  can  reduce  to  nothing  the  clay  formed 
by  Himself  and  made  man, — for  this  belongs  to  Him  by 
supreme  right :  but  He  can  not  hate  the  same  clay,  or  be  an- 
gry with  it,  or  condemn  it  forever,  unless  that  lump  has  be- 
come sinful  by  its  own  fault,  and  been  made  a  lump  of  cor- 
ruption. Thus  also  Augustine  exjdains  the  passage  in  Kom. 
ix,  as  having  reference  to  the  lump  of  corruption.  Bnt  you 
say,  "if  God  had  willed  by  His  eternal  decree  to  pass  over 
men  as  sinners  only,  not  as  men,  then  He  did  not  make  them 
vessels  of  wrath,  but  He  found  them  vessels  of  wrath,  made 
such  by  themselves."  I  reply  that  ignorance  of  the  phrase, 
which  the  apostle  uses  in  Romans  ix,  is  shown  hei'e.  Fur 
"to  make  a  vessel  unto  wratii,"  does  not  signily  to  sin  or  to 
make  one  worthy  of  wrath  through  sin  ;  but  it  signifies  to  des- 
tine to  just  wrath  him  who  has  sinned  and  so  niade  himself 
worthy  of  wrath,  which  is  an  act  of  the  divine  judgment,  per- 
emptory indee'i,  because  it  is  an  act  of  reprobation,  but  it  has 
reference  to  man  as  a  sinner,  for  sin  alone  is  the  meritorious 
cause  of  wrath.  If  you  urge  iurther  that  in  the  word  "  lui]i])," 
men,  not  as  made  but  as  to  he  inade^  are  signified,  and  tint 
this  is  proved  by  the  force  of  the  word,  I  shall  deny  that  the 
force  and  radical  meaning  [etymon]  of  the  word  is  to  be,  here, 
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precisely  insisted  upon,  and  shall  assert  that,  in  Scriptural 
use,  the  word  is  applied  to  men,  not  only  as  made  but  as  sin- 
ners^ and  as  tho^e  reeved  into  the  grace  of  reconcilior 
tion,  and  transgressing  the  covenayit  of  race i  as  in  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  "  Behold  as  the  clay  is  in  the  potter's 
hand,  so  are  ye  in  mine  hand,  O  house  of  Israel"  (chapter 
xviii,  6.) 

In  your  third  argument  you  turn  aside  from  the  controversy, 
and  from  the  real  state  of  the  case,  contrary  to  the  law  of  cor- 
rect disputation,  and,  therefore,  you  do  not  come  to  the  con- 
clusion which  is  sought,  unless  you  may  say  that  to  reject 
grace  is  the  same  as  !o  ti ',  which  two  things  are  indeed  often 
distinguished  in  t  e  Scriptures.  For  the  Pharisees  were  al- 
ready, in  Adam,  and,  indeed,  in  themselves,  sinners  before 
they  "  rejected  the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves,  being 
not  baptized"  of  John  (Luke  vii,  30).  The  Jews,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  Acts  xiii,  4^,  were  already  sinners,  in 
Adam  and  in  themselves,  before  they  made  themselves  un- 
worthy of  the  grace  of  God,  rejecting  the  word  of  life.  But 
the  question  here  is  whether  God  passes  by  sinners^  not  wheth- 
er he  sees  that  they  will  reject  grace. 

Again,  it  does  not  follow  that  "reprobation,  tlierefore, 
depends  on  men,"  if  God  reprobates  no  one  unless  reprobation 
and  rejection  is  desired.  For  an  effect  can  not  be  said  to  de- 
pend on  that  cause  which,  being  in  operation,  does  not  cer- 
tainly produce  the  effect.  All  men  as  sinners,  but  some  of 
them,  namely,  the  Elect,  are  not  left ;  hence  sin  is  not  the 
cause  of  rejection,  unless  by  the  intervention  of  the  damnatory 
sentence  of  the  judge,  in  which  it  is  decreed  that  sin  shall  be 
punished  according  to  its  demerit.  Who  does  not  know  that 
the  sentence  depends  on  the  judge,  not  on  the  criminal,  even 
if  the  criminal  has  deserved  that  sentence  by  his  own  act, 
without  which  the  judge  could  neither  conceive,  nor  pronounce, 
nor  execute  the  sentence.  Kor  does  it  follow  "  that  God 
chooses  some,  and  so  they  are  chosen  by  Him,  and  that  He 
rejects  others,  and,  therefore,  they  are  rejected."  For  sin,  as 
to  demerit,  is  common  to  the  elect  and  the  reprobate,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory,  which  simply  requires  that  men  as  sinners 
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sliould  be  made  tbe  object  of  preJeitiiiation,  without  any  spe- 
cial distinction  in  the  sin  itBelf. 

But  you  present,  as  a  proof,  tliat  tbe  foreseen  neglect  of 
grace  is  not  the  cause  of  rejection,  the  statement  that  "■  infants, 
dying  out  of  the  covenant  of  the  gospel,  have  not  neglected 
this  grace,  and  yet  are  reprobate  and  "  rejected  by  God."  I 
affirm  that  they  rejected  the  grace  of  the  gospel  in  their  parents, 
grand-parents,  great-grand-parents,  &c.,  by  which  act  they  de- 
served to  be  abandoned  by  God.  I  should  desire  that  some 
solid  reason  might  be  presented  to  me  why,  since  all  his  pos- 
terity have  sinned,  in  Adam,  against  the  law,  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, have  merited  punishment  and  rejection,  infants  also,  to 
whom,  in  their  parents,  the  grace  of  the  gospel  is  oflered,  and 
by  whom,  in  their  parents,  it  is  rejected,  have  not  sinned 
against  the  grace  of  the  gospel.  For  the  rule  of  the  divine 
covenant  is  perpetual,  that  children  are  comprehended  and 
judged  in  their  parents. 

The  fourth  argument,  which  you  draw  from  Komans  ix, 
does  not  relate  to  the  present  subject.  For  the  apostle  there 
treats  of  the  decree,  by  which  God  determined  to  justify  and 
to  save  those,  who  should  be  heirs  of  righteousness  and  salva- 
tion, not  by  works,  but  by  faith  in  Christ ;  not  of  the  decree 
by  which  He  determined  to  save  these  or  those,  and  to  con- 
demn others,  or  of  that  by  which  He  determined  to  give  faith 
to  some,  and  to  withhold  it  fvom  others.  This  might  be  most 
easily  demonstrated  from  the  passage  itself,  and  from  the  whole 
context,  and  I  should  do  it,  if  time  would  permit.  But  this 
being  granted,  yet  not  acknowledged,  namely,  that  the  apostle 
excludes  works  as  the  basis  of  the  decree,  of  which  he  here 
treats,  yet  that,  which  you  intend  to  prove,  will  not  follow. 
For  Augustine  interprets  it  of  works,  which  were  peculiar  to 
each  of  them  (Esau  and  Jacob),  not  common  to  both,  such  as 
original  sin,  in  which  they  were  both  conceived,  when  God 
spoke  to  Rebecca  (12th  verse).  This  interpretation  of  Augus- 
tine is  proved  to  be  true  from  the  fact  that  the  apostle  regards 
Jacob,  as  having  done  no  good,  and  Esau,  no  evil,  when  it 
was  said  to  their  mother  Rebecca,  "  the  elder  shall  serve  the 
younger,"  as  if  it  might  be  thought  that  Esau,  by  evil  deeds, 
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had  mei-ited  tliat  lie  should  he  the  sei'V;mt  of  liis  younger 
brother,  who,  hy  his  good  deeds,  had  acquired  for  himself  that 
prerogative.  Therefore,  it  does  nut  exclude  all  respect  of  sin 
—sins,  to  which  they  Wvre  both  equally  subject.  That  "will" 
of  God,  in  which  "Paul  acquiesces,"  is  not  that,  by  which  He 
has  purposed  to  adjudge  any  one,  not  a  sinner,  to  eternal 
death,  but  by  which,  of  those  who  are  equally  sinners,  to  one 
He  shows  mercy,  but  another  He  hardens  ;  which  words  in- 
deed mark  the  pre  existence  of  sin.  For  mercy  can  be  shown 
to  no  one,  who  is  not  miserable  ;  and  no  one  is  miserable,  who 
is  not  a  sinner.  Hardening  also  has  sin  as  its  cause,  that  is, 
contumacious  perseverance  in  sin. 

Eut  from  your  last  argument,  you  deduce  nothing  against 
those,  who  make  sin  a  requisite  condition  in  the  object  of  Pre- 
destination ;  for  they  acknowledge  that  "it  is  of  the  mere  will 
of  God  that  this  one  is  elected,  and  that  one  rejected."  The 
passage  also  wdiich  you  cite  from  the  author  of  the  book  "De 
vocatione  gentium,"  also  places  sin  as  a  condition,  prerequi- 
site to  Predestination.  For  he  is  not  "  delivered"  who  has  not 
been,  first,  made  miserable  and  the  captive  of  sin. 

The  second  act  of  reprobation,  y^ou  make  to  be  "  ordination 
to  punishment,"  which  you  distinguish  into  "  absolute  and 
relative."  There  might  be  also  a  place  for  the  same  distinc- 
tion, in  the  contrary  act  of  election.  For  absolute  election  is 
a  reception  into  favor  ;  relative  election  is  that,  l^y  which  one 
person,  and  not  another,  is  received  into  favor.  You  do  rightly 
in  making  the  will  of  God  the  cause  of  absolute  ordination, 
yet  not  to  the  exclusion  of  sin.  For  it  is  very  true  that,  in 
the  Deity,  there  is  the  same  cause  of  willing  and  doing  that 
which  He  has  decreed.  Sin  also  has  the  same  relation  to  or- 
dination as  to  damnation.  It  has  the  relation  of  meritorious 
cause  to  damnation,  hence  it  has  also  the  relation  of  meritorious 
cause  to,  ordination.  There  is  likewise  no  probable  relation,  to 
which  a  contrary  can  not  be  conceived.  Therefore,  it  can  not  be 
absolutely  denied  that  "  sin  is  the  cause  of  the  decree  of  damna- 
tion." For  though  it  may  not  be  the  immediate,  proximate 
or  principal  cause,  yet  it  is  the  meritorious  cause,  without 
which  God  can  not  justly  ordain  any  one  to  punishment. 
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But  I  should  desire  the  proof  that  "  sin  does  not  precede,  in 
the  relation  of  order,  in  the  divine  prescience,  that  former  act" 
of  pretention  and  rejection.  There  is,  indeed,  in  mj  judg- 
ment, no  passage  of  Scripture,  which  contains  that  idea ;  I 
wish  that  one  may  be  adduced, 

"  Rehitive  ordination  is  that  bj  which  this  person,  and  not 
that,  is  ordained  to  punishment,  and  on  the  same  condition." 
God  has  indeed  the  power  of  punishing  and  of  remitting  sin, 
according  to  His  will,  nor  is  He  responsible  to  any  one,  unless 
so  far  as  He  has  bound  Himself  by  His  own  promises.  In 
this,  also,  "  the  liberty  of  the  divine  goodness  is  exhibited," 
but  not  in  this  only.  For  the  same  thing  is  declared  in  crea- 
tion itself,  and  in  the  dispensation  of  natural  blessings,  in  this, 
that  He  determined  that  one  part  of  Nothing  should  be 
heaven,  another  the  earth,  a  third  the  air,  &c.  Indeed  He 
has  in  creation  dem  nistrated  "the  same  liberty  in  the  bestow- 
ment  of  supernatural  blessings."  For  He  has  honored  some 
of  His  creatuz'es  with  supernatural  gii'ts,  as  angels  and  men, 
and  others,  indeed  all  others,  e  has  made  without  supernat- 
ural gifts.  He  has  likewise  demonstrated  the  same  freedom, 
not  only  in  the  creation,  but  in  tlie  government  and  care  of 
His  rational  creatures,  since  He  has  made  a  communication 
of  supernatural  felicity,  according  to  the  fixed  law  and  pleas- 
ure of  His  own  will.  From  which  angels  and  men  could  un- 
derstand that  God  was  free  to  communicate  it  to  them  accord- 
ing to  His  own  will.  This  is  declared  by  the  arbitrary  pre- 
scription of  its  condition.  I  make  this  remark  that  no  one  may 
think,  that  the  act,  which  we  now  discuss,  was  the  first  act  by 
which  God  evinced  the  freedom  of  His  will. 

Your  words — "  and  indeed  if  God  should  destroy  and  damn 
all  those  who  are  rejected  by  Him,  yet  He  would  not  be  un- 
just," I  can  not  ap})rove,  and  you  will  not,  if  you  compare 
your  previous  statements  with  them.  For  you  said  that  ordi- 
nation to  punishment  is  subsequent  to  sin  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture, and,  liere,  you  do  not  place  sin  between  rejection,  which 
is  the  first  act  of  reprobation,  and  damnation,  which  is  the 
secon  1  ;  wliile  damnation  does  not  follow  rejection  immedi- 
ately, but  it  follows  sin.    Those  words,  so  to  speak,  also  con- 
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tain  a  manifest  falsity.  First,  because  "  the  judge  of  all  the 
earth  can  not  do  right,  if  He  should  slay  the  righteous  with 
the  wicked"  (Gen.  xviii,  25);  and  sin  is  t!ie  single  and  only 
U'eritoriuiis  cause  of  damnation.  "  Whosoever  hath  sinned 
against  me,  him  will  I  blot  out  of  my  book"  (Exod.  xxxii,  33). 
"  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die"  (Ezek.  xviii,  4).  Second- 
ly, because  that  rejection  is  the  cause  into  which  sin  can  be 
resolved,  and,  therefore,  the  cause  of  sin,  by  the  mode  of  re- 
moval, or  non-bestowment  of  that  aid,  without  which  sin  can 
not  be  avoided.  No  small  error  is  committed  here,  in  the  fact 
that,  when  you  do  not  suppose  sin  to  be  previous  to  rejection 
and  divine  preterition,  you  yet  make  ordination  to  punishment 
subsequent  to  rejection,  without  any  explanation  of  the  co- 
herence of  botii  those  acts.  If  you  attempt  this,  you  will  fall 
into  no  less  a  fault ;  for  you  will  make  God,  on  account  of  that 
rejection,  the  author  of  sin,  as  can  be  shown  by  irrefutable  ar- 
guments. Tlie  illustrations,  which  you  propose,  are  not  adapt- 
ed to  your  design,  and  fail  through  want  of  analogy.  For  it 
is  one  thing  to  kill  a  beast,  bj  which  deed  it  ceases  to  exist 
and  is  not  rendered  miserable,  or  to  exclude  from  your  house 
one  whom  3^ou  do  not  please  to  adndt,  and  a  very  different 
thing  to  condemn  a  man  to  eternal  punishment,  which  is  far 
more  severe  than  to  annihilate  the  same  person. 

"  The  cause  of  this  relative  reprobation  is  the  mere  will  of 
God  without  any  consideration  of  sin,"  namely,  that  which 
may  have  any  effect  in  making  a  distinction  between  different 
persons,  but  not  in  giving  the  power  to  ordain  certain  })ersons 
to  punishment,  which  })Ower  indeed  exists  in  God  as  Lord  and 
Judge,  but  cannot  really  be  exercised  except  towards  a  sinner 
who  deserves  punishment  from  the  equity  of  divine  justice. 
That  which  you  quote  from  Augustine*  and  Gregory f  agrees 
with  this  distinction.  For  both  make  sin  the  meritorious 
cause  of  reprobation,  and  consider  sin  and  sinners  as  altogether 


*"God  delivereth  no  man  bnt  of  His  free  mercy,  and  condemneth  no  man,  but  most  righte- 
ously. Now,  wliy  lie  delivereth  this  man  rather  than  that,  let  him  search  who  c:ui  ilive  into 
the  great  dejuh  of  Ills  judgment."  Agnin — "Why  is  it  thus  to  this  man,  ntid  otherwise  to 
that  man?    C>  man,  who  art  thou,  that  thou  darest  dispute  with  God  ?" 

t"  Let  no  man  desire  to  search  why  one  should  be  elected,  and  another  rejected,  because 
'Uis  judgments  are  unsearchable,  and  Ilis  ways  past  finding  out.'  " 
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prerequisife  to  predestination  ;  but  attribute  tbe  act  of  sepa- 
ration to  the  mere  will  of  God. 

In  this  "  second  act  of  reprobation," you  make  two  '•  steps, 
just  rejection,  and,  damnation  on  account  ot  sin."  It  is  ap- 
parent, from  this,  that  you  distin^^uish  between  that  rejection 
which  you  made  the  first  step  of  reprobation,  and  this  latter 
rejection.  Yet  you  do  not  state  the  distinction  between  those 
two  rejections,  which,  however,  ought  to  have  been  done,  to 
avoid  confusion.  Yet  it  may  be  right  to  conjecture,  since  you 
make  the  former  prior  to  sin,  that  you  would  make  the  latter 
consequent  upon  sin,  and  existing  on  account  of  the  desert  of 
sin.  You  make  the  divine  rejection  two-fold,  but  do  not  ex- 
plain whether  you  mean,  here,  the  latter,  which  you  consider — 
the  first  step  in  the  second  act  of  reprobation,  or  divine  rejection 
In  general.  It  is  not  the  former,  in  my  judgment,  for  that,  as 
it  pertains  to  the  second  act  of  reprobation,  is  on  account  of 
ein  ;  and  this  is  considered  by  you  to  be  prior  to  bin.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  same  with  the  rejection,  which  is  the  first  act  of 
reprobation.  If  so,  you  can  not  in  the  passages  now  referred 
to,  escape  the  charge  of  confused  discussion. 

Let  us  see  how  you  explain  that  two  fold  rejection.  You 
Bay  that  the  former  is  "  the  denial  of  aid,  confirmation,  and 
assisting  grace,  by  which  the  first  is  rendered  efficacious  for 
the  resistance  of  temptations,  and  for  perseverance  in  good- 
ness," and  you  style  it  "  rejection  of  trial  or  test"  [ex])lora- 
tionis]  and  affirm  that  it  occurs  in  the  case  of  those  "  who 
have  not  yet  forsaken  God,"  illustrating  it  from  the  example  of 
the  first  man,  Adam.  But  I  inquire  of  you,  whether  you  con- 
sider that  aid,  confirmation,  and  assisting  grace  so  necessary 
for  perseverance  in  goodness,  that,  without  it,  a  man  could 
not  resist  temptation  ?  If  you  reply  affirmatively,  consider 
how  you  can  excuse,  from  the  responsibility  of  sin,  the  Deity, 
who  has  denied  to  man,  apart  from  any  fault  in  him,  the  gifts 
and  aids  necessary  to  perseverance  in  goodness.  If  negatively, 
then  indeed,  tell  me  by  what  right  you  call  this  a  rejection  by 
God.  Can  he  be  said  to  be  rejected  by  God,  who  is  adorned' 
and  endued  with  grace,  rendering  him  acceptable,  provided 
with  all  gifts  and  aids  necessary  to  perseverance  in  goodness, 
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and  even  fortified  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  resist 
tem])tation  ?  If  you  speak  in  accordance  with  Scriptural 
usage  you  can  not  call  it  rejection.  You  will  say  that  it  is  nob 
called,  in  an  absolute  sense,  rejection,  but  in  a  certain  respect, 
— that  is,  so  far  that  God  affords  to  him,  on  whom  He  has  be- 
6to\^  ed  all  those  things — not  efficacious  aid,  not  actual  confirma- 
tion in  goodness,  not  that  assisting  grace,  without  which  tho 
former  graces  are  inefficacious.  This  is  apparent,  you  say, 
from  the  event,  since,  if  he  had  obtained  also  those  helps,  he 
would  have  been  steadfast  in  goodness,  he  would  not  have  fall- 
en. This  you  express  in  quoting  from  Augustine : — "  God 
rejected  man,  not  as  to  ability,  but  as  to  will  [velle]."  If  he  had 
possessed  the  latter,  he  would  have  maintained  his  integrity. 

Here  we  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  and 
scarcely  explicable,  at  least  by  myself,  as  yet  but  a  tyro,  and  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  those  heights  of  Sacred  Theology. 
Yet  I  will  venture  to  present  some  thoughts,  trusting  to  the 
grace  of  Him,  who  gives  wisdom  to  babes,  and  sight  to  the 
blind.  You  will  assist  me  in  part,  that,  by  our  mutual  confer- 
ence, the  light  may  shine  with  greater  brightness.  For  I 
have  undertaken  to  write  not  against  you,  but  to  you,  for  the 
sake  both  of  learning  and  of  teaching. 

I  see  here  two  things  which  will  need  explanation  from  me. 
First,  in  reference  to  sufficient  and  efficacious  grace.  Secondly, 
in  reference  to  the  administration  and  dispensation  of  both, 
and  the  causes  of  that  dispensation. 

Note.* — [The  author  here  left  an  interval  in  his  manuscript,  which  he,  at  the 
beffi7inl?if/,  designed  to  Jill  up,  when  the  discussion  should  have  been  brought  to  a 
close.  '  Yet,  afterwards,  having  considered  the  matter  more  carefully  in  his  own 
mind,  he  omitted  it.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture  the  reason,  we  think 
that,  on  one  hand,  considering  that  this  matter  is  fall  of  involved  and  subfile 
difficulties,  and  on  the  other,  judging  that  this  whole  distinction  is  not  properly 
one  of  divine  tradition,  but  of  human  invention,  he  thought  it  better  to  spend 
his  lime  and  the  strength  of  his  intellec  in  the  thorough  investigation  of  the 
sacred  oracles  of  Christ  our  Savior,  than  to  trouble  himself  in  evolving  the 
perplexed  trifes  of  human  invention']. 


*  Hy  the  editor  of  the  works  of  Abuinius  in  Latin. 
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EXAMINATION 

OF  THE  ANSWER  OF  PERKINS  TO  CERTAIN  ALLEGA"  ONS  AGAINST 
THE  ADVOCATES  OF  UNCONDITIONAL  PREDESTINAT  ON. 

"We  have,  thus  far,  examined  your  doctrine  of  Predestina- 
tion. If  now  it  maj  seem  proper  to  you  to  correct  itaccording 
to  our  observations,  it  will,  without  doubt,  be  ree  from  the 
liability  to  be  called  "  Manichean,"  "  Stoic,"  "Epicurean," or 
even  "  Pelagian"  ;  though,  as  set  forth  by  you,  it  is  free  from 
the  imputation  of  the  last  error.  It  can  not  be  with  equal 
ease  acquitted  of  the  former,  to  him,  who  shall  accurately  com- 
pare not  only  3'our  opinion,  but  the  logical  consectaries  of 
your  opinion,  with  the  dogmas  of  the  Manichees,  and  the 
Stoics.  Some  would  deduce  Epicureism  also  from  the  same 
opinion,  but  only  by  means  of  a  series  of  conclusions.  I  wish 
that  you  had  with  sufficient  perspicuity  vindicated  your  doc- 
trine from  those  objections.  You,  indeed,  attempt  to  do  this 
in  answering  the  various  allegations,  usually  made  against 
the  doctrine,  set  forth  by  you.  We  will  consider  these,  with 
your  answers  in  order. 

AlLEOA-TION    I. 

''^  It  is  taught  by  us  that  certain  men^  and  few  in  number^ 

are  e  ectedP 

It  is  true  that  your  theory,  manifestly  includes  the  very 
doctrine  which  is  ttated  in  that  allegation.  Therefore,  in 
that  accusation,  no  sentiment  contrary  to  your  opinion  and 
doctrine  is  attributed  to  you.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  allega- 
tion contains  no  offence.  For  the  Scripture  in  plain  terms 
declares  that  "  Man}''  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen"  (Matt, 
xxii,  14).  "Fear  not,  little  flock"  (Luke  xii,  32).  In  your 
reply,  you  show  most  clearly  that  nothing  false  is  charged  upon 
your  theory,  in  that  allegation.  I  do  not,  indeed,  think  that 
there  is  any  one  who  can  object,  on  this  account,  to  that 
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theor}^.  For  even  all  heretics,  with  whom  we  have  become 
acquainted,  think  that  the  elect  are  few  ;  many  of  them,  and, 
I  would  dare  to  say,  all  of  them,  believe  that  •'  the  few  are 
known  to  God,  and  so  deiinitelj,  that  the  number  can  be 
neither  increased  nor  diminished,  and  they,  who  are  numbered, 
can  not  be  varied."  But  they  offer  another  explanation  of 
the  term  election,  contrary  to,  or  at  least  different  from  your 
idea.  You  ought,  then,  to  have  presented  this  allegation,  not 
in  such  terms,  that  it  could  be  made  against  you  only  by  a 
foolish  opponent — but  as  it  would  be  stated  by  those  who  are 
opposed  to  your  view.  For  they  do  not  object  to  your  theory, 
because  you  say  that  "  certain  persons,  and  few  in  number, 
are  elected  by  God,"  but  because  you  consider  that  "  God,  by 
a  naked  and  absolute  decree,  without  any  reference  to  sin  or 
unbelief,  elected  certain  men,  and  that  they  were  few;  and 
that,  by  the  same  decree,  He  rejected  the  residue  of  the  mul- 
titude of  men,  to  whom  He  did  not  give  Christ,  and  to  whom 
He  did  not  design  that  the  death  of  Christ  should  be  of 
advantage."  But  something  shall  be  said  of  the  allegation 
in  that  form,  under  the  other  allegations  referred   to  by  you. 

Allegation  II. 

"  We  teach  that  God  orda'med  men  to  hell-fire^  and  that 
He  created  them^  that  He  might  destroy  them.'''' 

In  that  allegation,  the  word  "men"  should  have  been  lim- 
ited and  restricted  to  certain  men,  namely,  to  those  about  to 
perish.  For  no  one  will  impute  to  you  such  an  opinion  in 
reference  to  all  men,  since  all  know  that  you  except  and  ex- 
clude the  elect  from  that  number.  You  ought  then,  to  have 
set  forth  that  allegation  thus  ; — "  We  teach  tlat  God  ordained 
some  men,  as  men,  without  any  consideration  of  sin,  to  hell- 
fire,  and  created  them,  that  He  might  destroy  them."  This 
is,  indeed,  a  serious  allegation,  and  contains  a  great  slander, 
if  it  is  falsely  charged  upon  you.  If  it  is  a  true  charge,  you 
ought,  by  all  means,  to  endeavor  to  free  and  relieve  yourself 
of  it,  by  a  change  of  sentiment.    I  admit  that  you,  and  they, 
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who  agree  with  you  in  opinion,  are  not  accustomed  to  speak 
in  this  vvaj.  But  it  is  to  be  considered  whether  or  not  you 
assert  what  is  equivalent  to  this,  and  if  that  shall  be  proved, 
you  are  held  convicted  of  the  charge.  I  will  now,  for  the 
time,  take  the  place  of  those  who  accuse  you,  yet  being  by 
no  means  myself  an  accuser ;  and  do  you  see  to  it,  whether 
I  plead  their  cause  well,  and  convict  you  of  that  charge. 

Pie,  who  makes  hell-fire  the  punishment  of  sin,  who  ordains 
that  the  first  man,  and  in  him  all  men,  shall  sin,  who  so,  by 
his  providence,  governs  that  first  man  that  he  shall,  of  neces- 
sity, sin,  and  shall  not  be  able,  in  fact,  to  avoid  sin,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he,  and  all  in  him,  commit  sin,  who,  finally, 
certainly  and  irrevocably  decrees  in  Himself  to  leave  in  Adam 
(i.  e.  in  depravity)  most  of  those,  who  shall  sin  in  Adam,  and 
to  punish  sin  in  them  by  hell-fire,  is  said,  most  deservedly,  to 
have  ordained  to  hell-fire,  by  an  absolute  decree,  some,  and 
indeed  most  men,  as  men,  apart  from  any  consideration  of 
sin,  or  any  demerit  on  their  part.  There  is  a  connection  between 
their  sin  and  hell-fire,  from  the  position  of  that  law  which  is 
sanctioned  by  penalty,  and  by  the  decree  of  God  in  reference 
to  withholding  the  pardon  of  their  sin.  Sin  is  also,  of  neces- 
sity, connected  with  the  decree  of  God,  and,  in  truth,  it 
depends  on  it,  so  that  man  could  not  but  sin,  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  place  for  the  decree.  From  which  it  fol- 
lows, that  God  has  absolutely  ordained  very  many  to  hell- 
fire,  since  He  ordained  men  to  the  commission  of  sin,  and 
absolutely  decreed  to  punish  sin  in  many. 

But  I  will  prove,  that  you  and  those  who  agree  with  you, 
hold  each  of  these  opinions.  First,  you  say,  and  truly,  that 
hell-fire  is  the  punishment  ordained  for  sin  and  the  transgres- 
sion of  the  law.  Secondly,  you  say  that  God  ordained  the 
first  man,  and  in  him,  all  men  should  sin  ;  you  not  only  say 
this,  but  you  also  adduce  the  reason  of  that  decree  and  divine 
ordination,  that  God,  in  that  way,  might  declare  His  righteous- 
ness and  mercy,  in  which  His  glory  chiefly  consists,  for  which 
there  could  be  no  place  except  through  sin  and  by  occasion  oi 
it.  Thirdh',  you  add  that  God,  by  His  providence,  so 
arranged  the  primeval  state  of  man  that,  though,  as  far  as  his 
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own  liberty  was  concerned,  he  might  be  able  to  stand  and  not 
fall,  yet  he  should,  in  fact,  fall  and  commit  sin.  These  two 
things  are  rautuaily  connected  ;  for  that  God  might  attain  the 
object  of  His  own  act  of  ordination,  it  was  necessary  that  He 
should  so  arrange  the  whole  matter  that  the  object  should  be 
attained.  But  you  do  not  make  prescience  of  sin  the  founda- 
tion of  that  administration  ;  wherefore  it  is  necessary  that 
you  should  consider,  as  presiding  over  it,  the  omnipotence  of 
God,  to  resist  which,  the  man  would  have  neither  the  power 
nor  the  will.  This  being  so  considered,  you  make  a  necessity 
of  committing  sin.  To  all  these  things  you  add,  moreover, 
the  irrevocable  decree  of  God,  by  which  he  determined  to 
punish,  without  mercy  and  of  mere  justice,  sin  committed  ac- 
cording to  that  decree.  From  this,  I  think  that  it  is  most 
cleai-ly  evident,  that  when  that  allegation  is  made  against  you, 
nothing  is  charged  upon  you  which  is  foreign  to  your  senti- 
ment. 

I  now  consider  the  other  part  of  the  allegation,  in  which  it 
is  asserted  that,  according  to  your  doctrine,  "  God  created  men 
that  He  might  destroy  them."  The  truth  of  this  allegation  is 
evident  from  this,  that  you  say  that  God  created  men  for  this 
purpose,  that  He  might  declare,  in  these.  His  mercy,  and  in 
those.  His  justice,  and  indeed  His  punitive  justice — which  is 
the  opposite  of  mercy — and  apart  from  foresight.  From  which 
it  follows,  as  punitive  justice  destroys  men,  that  God  created 
some  men  that  He  might  destroy  them.  For  punitive  justice 
and  the  destruction  of  man  are  connected,  and  the  former  can 
not  be  declared  except  by  the  latter.  It  is  evident  then  that 
nothing,  foreign  to  your  theory  is  charged  against  you  in  the 
whole  of  that  allegation. 

Indeed  I  think  that  you  wished  to  show  favor  to  your  own 
sentiment,  when  you  made  the  charge  less  than  it  deserved. 
For  it  is  much  worse  that  God  should  have  ordained  men  to 
sin,  and  should  have  created  them  that  they  might  sin, 
than  to  have  ordained  them  to  hell-fire,  and  to  have  crea- 
ted them  that  He  might  destroy  them.  For  if  sin  is  a  worse 
evil  than  damnation,  as  it  is,  evidently,  since  the  former  is  op- 
posed to  divine  good,  and  the  latter  to  human  good,  then  truly 
25  VOL.  m. 
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i  s  it  greater  to  ordain  one  to  sin  than  to  ordain  to  hell,  to  cre- 
ate a  man  that  he  might  sin,  than  that  he  might  perish.  If, 
however,  accuracy  of  statement  is  to  be  sought,  it  should  be 
affirmed  that,  if  a  man  is  ordained  to  commit  sin,  then  he  can 
not  sin.  For  sin  is  a  voluntary  act,  and  the  decree  of  God  in 
reference  to  sin  introduces  a  necessity  of  sinning.  Further,  if 
a  man  is  created  that  he  may  be  condemned,  then  he  can  not 
be  condemned  by  God.  For  condemnation  is  the  act  of  a  just 
judge.  But  a  just  judge  does  not  condemn  one  unltss  he  is 
wicked  by  his  own  fault,  apart  from  necessity ;  and  he  is  not 
wicked,  apart  from  necessity,  and  of  his  own  fault,  who  is  crea- 
ted that  he  may  sin,  and  thus  perish. 

Let  us  now  examine  your  answer  to  this  second  allegation. 
Ton  think  that  you  blunt  and  confute  it  by  a  distinction  in  the 
second  act  of  reprobation,  but  it  is  not  so.  For  you  freely  ad- 
mit that  God,  by  His  absolute  purpose,  deserted  the  creature, 
from  which  desertion,  sin,  according  to  your  opinion,  neces- 
sarily exists ;  otherwise  you  can  not  connect  punitive  justice 
with  desertion,  except  in  view  of  a  condition  ;  namely,  the 
contingency  that  man  should  sin  after  that  dteertion.  There- 
fore you  admit  what  is  imputed,  in  that  allegation,  to  your 
theory,  you  do  not  confute  the  charge.  You  also  blend,  in  a 
confused  way,  the  permission  of  the  fall,  and  the  permission, 
by  which  God  allows  one  to  finally  fail  of  blessedness.  For 
these  are  not  the  same,  or  from  the  same  cause.  For  all  have 
fallen  by  the  divine  permission,  but  many  do  not  finally  per- 
ish in  their  fallen  condition ;  and  permission  of  the  fall  de- 
pends on  the  divine  providence,  which  is  general  over  the 
whole  human  race  ;  and  the  final  permission  to  remain  in  that 
fallen  condition  depends  on  reprobation,  and  only  relates  to 
some  persons.  Your  assertion,  also,  that  "  sin  is  subsequent 
to  the  desertion  and  permission  of  God,"  is  to  be  understood 
as  referring  to  that  permission,  by  which  He  pei-inits  man  to 
fall  into  sin,  which  pertains  to  providence,  nut  to  that  per- 
mission by  which  He  sufiers  some  to  finall}^  fail  of  blessedness, 
which  pertains  to  reprobation.  For  sin  is  the  cause  of  this 
latter  permission,  that  is,  the  meritorious  cause,  as  has  now 
been  frequently  stated. 
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We,  now,  examine  the  testimonies  which  you  present.  In 
the  remark  of  Lombard  us,*  the  phrase  "  future  demerits  "  is 
to  be  understood  to  refer  to  what  one  has  ditferent  from  anoth- 
er. But  common  demerits,  though  they  may  not  be  the  mov- 
ing cause,  yet  they  are  the  meritorious  cause,  and  a  condition 
requisite  in  the  object  of  reprobation.  So  also  the  assertion  of 
Jerumef  is  to  be  referred  to  the  doing  good  or  evil,  by  which 
the  l)rother8  were  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  not  to 
sin,  in  which  they  were  both  conceived.  This  is  apparent 
from  what  he  says  : — •"  and  their  election  and  rejection  dis- 
played not  the  desert  of  each,  but  the  will  of  him  who  elect- 
ed and  rejected.  In  the  remark  of  Ansclm  that  which  I  claim 
is  clearly  apparent.  For  he  says,  that  "  God  does  justly,  if 
He  rejects  sinners^  The  word  "  miserable,"  used  in  another 
remark  of  the  same  father,  indicates  the  same  thing.  With 
thcEe  agree  the  remarks  of  Thomas  Aquinas;]:  and  Augustine.§ 
For  the  question  is  not  whether  the  will  of  God  is  the  cause 
of  election  and  reprobation,  but  whether  it  has  sin  as  an  ante- 
cedent, as  the  meritorious  cause  of  reprobation,  and  a  requisite 
condition  in  the  object  both  of  election  and  of  reprobation, 
which  is  most  true,  according  to  the  views  always  held  by 
Augustine.  The  word  "  conversion,"  used  by  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, and  the  word  "  drawing,"  used  by  Augustine,  make  sin 
the  antecedent  to  the  act  of  the  will  which  "  converts  "  and 
"  draws."  We  would  examine  the  testimonies  of  other  School- 
men, if  their  authority  was  of  much  weight  with  us.  But  I 
make  this  remark,  that  there  is  no  one  of  those  testimonies, 
which  excludes  the  sin  of  Adam — and  that  of  men  in  com- 
mon with  him — from  the  decree  of  Predestination,  and  some 
of  them,  indeed,  clearly  the  same  in  that  decree.  For  when 
the  words  "  grace  "  and  "  mercy  "  are  used,  there  is  a  tacit 
reference  to  sin. 

*  "  God  hath  rejacted  whom  He  -would,  not  for  any  future  demerits  which  He  did  foresee,  yet 
most  righteouslj',  though  we  can  not  conceive  the  reason  thereof." 

t  "  If  Esau  and  Jacob  were  not  yet  born,  neither  had  done  good  or  evil,  whereby  they  might 
win  God's  favor,  or  offend  Him,  and  if  their  election  or  rejection  doth  not  show  their  several 
deserts,  what  shall  we  say  ?  Therefore  this  is  a  vain  question, — seeing  that  it  is  in  His  power 
•nd  will,  either  to  choose  or  to  refuse  a  man  without  good  or  evil  works."' 

%  "  We  must  not  inquire  why  He  converteth  these  and  not  those." 

$  "  Why  He  draweth  this  man  and  not  that,  do  not  desire  to  decide,  if  thoa  ironldst  not  err." 
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That  "  the  latter  act " — that  of  destruction — takes  place  "  in 
reference  to  sin,"  is  certain,  but  it  is  in  reference  to  sin,  not  by 
any  previous  decree  ordained  to  take  place,  but  ordained  to 
be  punished  in  some  by  justice,  and  to  be  remitted  in  others 
by  grace,  when  it  has  been  committed.  This  explanation, 
however,  does  not  show  that  "  the  allegation  is  a  slander,"  un- 
less you,  at  the  same  time,  show  that  sin  did  not  necessarily 
exist  from  that  decree  of  reprobation  or  from  some  other. 

Your  second  answer  consists  only  in  words.  For  an  act,  if 
it  is  unjust,  is  not  excused  by  its  end  or  object.  It  is  unjust 
to  destroy  a  man  apart  from  sin,  and  it  remains  unjust,  even 
if  any  one  may  say  that  it  is  done  "for  the  declaration  of 
judgment,"  or  "  for  declaring  judgment";  and  that,  which  is 
added,  seems  absurd — that  "this  is  done  for  declaring  judg- 
ment in  just  destruction,"  as  it  can  not  be  just  unless  it  is 
inflicted  on  account  of  sin.  The  statement,  that  "  God  pleases 
to  punish,  with  due  destruction,  a  man,  not  as  he  is  a  man, 
but  as  he  is  a  sinner,"  has  the  force  of  a  sound  answer,  od  the 
condition  that  the  man  has  sinned  freely,  not  of  necessity. 
For  the  necessity  and  inevitability  of  sinning  excuses  from  sin, 
and  frees  from  punishment,  him  who  commits  that  act.  I  say 
act^  and  not  sin^  because  an  ac^,  w^hich  one  necessarily  and  inev- 
itably commits,  can  not  be  called  sin. 

The  apparent  distinction,  by  which  a  man  is  said  to  sin  freely 
in  respect  to  himself,  but  necessarily  in  relation  to  the  divine 
decree,  has  no  efl'ect  in  warding  off  this  blow ;  since  it  can  not 
be  that  one  should  do  freely  that,  which  he  does  necessarily, 
or  that  one  act  can  be  performed  necessarily,  that  is,  can  not 
but  be  performed,  and  yet  contingently,  that  is,  can  possibly 
not  be  performed.  For  this  is  at  variance  with  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  universal  truth,  in  reference  to  whatever  it  is  proper 
to  make  an  affirmation  or  negation.  I  know  that  some  de- 
feud  this  distinction  by  referring  to  the  example  of  God  Him- 
self of  whom  they  assert  that  He  is  both  freely  and  necessarily 
good.  But  this  assertion  is  incorrect.  So  false,  indeed,  is  it 
that  God  is  freely  good,  that  it  is  not  much  removed  from 
blasphemy.  God  is,  what  He  is,  necessarily,  and  if  He  is 
freely  good,  He  can  be  not  good,  and  who  has  ever  said  that 
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those  things  which  are  in  Him,  of  nature  and  essence,  are  in 

Him  freely  ? 

The  assertion  of  Cameracensis  is  indeed  partly  blasphemous, 
partly  true.  It  is  blasphemous  to  say  that  "  God  can,  with- 
out loss  or  detriment  to  His  justice,  punish  and  afflict  eternally 
His  own  innocent  creature."  It  is  true  that  "  God  can  anni- 
hilate one  of  His  creatures  apart  from  sin."  But  punishment 
and  annihilation  are  very  different.  The  latter  is  to  deprive 
of  that,  which  had  been  graciously  bestowed,  the  former  is  to 
render  one  miserable,  and  indeed  infinitely  miserable,  and 
apart  from  any  demerit  on  account  of  sin.  Misery  is  far  worse 
than  annihilation,  as  Christ  says — "  It  had  been  good  for  that 
man  if  he  had  not  been  born  "  i  Matt,  xxvi,  24). 

That  it  is  contrary  to  the  divine  justice  to  punish  one,  who 
is  not  a  sinner,  appears  from  very  many  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture. "  That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this  manner,  to  slay 
the  righteous  with  the  wicked  "  (Gen.  xviii,  25).  "  Whoso- 
ever hath  sinned  against  me,  him  will  I  blot  out  of  my  book  " 
(Ex.  xxxii,  33).  "  Seeing  it  is  a  righteous  thing  with  God  to 
recompense  tribulation  to  them  that  trouble  you,  and  to  you, 
who  are  troubled,  rest  with  us  "  (2  Thess.  i,  6, 7).  "  For  God 
is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  work  and  labor  of  love,"  &c., 
(Heb.  vi,  10).  The  saying  of  Wisdom  (chapter  xii),  quoted 
by  Cameracensis,  likewise  teaches  the  contrary  of  what  he 
attempts  to  prove  from  it.  For  it  treats  of  the  perdition  of 
unrighteous  nations,  and,  in  plain  words,  declares  in  the  15th 
verse — "  For  so  much,  then,  as  thou  art  righteous  thyself,  thou 
orderest  all  things  righteously,  thinking  it  not  agreeable  with 
thy  power  to  condemn  him  that  hath  not  deserved  to  be  pun- 
ished." I  grant,  indeed,  that  the  error  of  Cameracensis  was 
caused  by  the  fault  of  the  old  version.  But  you  can  not  be 
excused  on  the  account  of  this.  For  you  ought  to  omit  the 
testimony  of  an  author  who  is  led  into  an  error  by  the  fault  of 
a  version,  since  you  are  acquainted  with  it  from  the  Greek 
text  itself,  and  from  translations  better  than  that  ancient  one. 
It  is  true  that  "  God  is  not  bound  by  created  laws,"  for  He  is 
a  law  unto  Himself,  He  is  justice  itself.  That  law,  also,  ac- 
cording to  which  no  one  is  permitted  to  inflict  ^punishment 
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upon  the  undeserving  was  not  created,  or  made  by  men,  and  it 
has  place  not  among  men  only.  It  is  an  eterinil  law,  and 
immovable  in  the  divine  justice  to  which  God  is  bound  in  the 
immutability  of  His  nature,  and  righteousness.  It  is  not 
universally  true,  that  "  whatever  is  right,  is  right  because  God 
so  wills  it,"  as  there  are  many  things  which  God  wills,  liecause 
they  are  right.  It  is  right  that  God  alone  should  be  acknowl- 
edged by  the  creature  to  be  the  true  God.  We  affirm  that 
God  wills  this  because  it  is  right,  not  that  it  is  right  because 
God  wills  it.  The  act  of  simple  obedience  is  right,  not 
because  God  wills  that  it  should  be  performed  by  the  creature, 
but  because  it  is  -uch  in  itself,  and  God  can  not  but  require  it 
of  the  creature,  though  it  may  belong  to  free-will  to  prescribe 
in  what  matter  He  wills  that  obedience  should  be  rendered  to 
Him.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  also,  it  is  truly  our  duty 
in  reference  to  laws,  divinely  enacted  for  us,  not  so  much  to 
see  whether  that  which  they  command  is  just  in  itself,  but 
simply  to  obey  them,  because  God  prescribes  and  commands 
it.  Yet  this  duty  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  God  can  not 
prescribe  that  which  is  unjust,  because  that  He  is  essential 
justice,  and  wisdom,  and  omnipotence. 

I  had  designed  to  omit  a  more  extended  examination  of  the 
remarks,  quoted  by  you,  from  the  Scholastic  Theologians ; 
but  I  will  say  a  few  words.  "The  four  signs  [signa]  of 
Francis  Maro,  necessary  for  understanding  the  process  of  pre- 
destination and  reprobation"  of  which  he  speaks,  are  of  no 
value,  are  notoriously  false,  and  are  confused  in  their  arrange- 
ment. In  the  sentence  from  D.  Baunes,  the  "  permission  by 
which  all  nature  was  permitted  to  fall  in  Adam"  is  absurdly 
ascribed  to  reprobation,  as  that  permission,  and  the  fall  which 
followed  it,  extended  to  the  whole  human  race,  without  dis- 
tinction of  the  elect  and  the  reprobate.  Those  "  four  things,"* 
which,  Ferrariensis  says,^"  are  found  in  the  reprobate,"  are 
not  in  him,  as  reprobate,  and  in  respect  to  the  decree  of 
reprobation,  but  the  latter  two,  only ;  for  "  the  permission  of 


•  "  Four  things  are  found  in  a  reprobate ;  to  wit,  a  permission  t»  sin,  sin  itself,  reliction  ia 
»in,  and  damnation." 
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the  fall  and  sin,"  to  use  his  own  words,  are  found  in  the  elect, 
and  pertain  to  the  mere  general  decree  of  providence,  by 
which  (rod  left  man  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will,  as  has 
been  before  and  frequently  said.  Therefore,  arguments,  other 
than  these,  should  have  been  presented  by  you,  for  the  refu- 
tation of  that  charge.  I  very  much  wish  that  you  would  cite 
Scripture  for  the  confirmation  of  your  sentiments  and  the 
overthrow  of  those  allegations.  The  writings  of  the  School- 
men, ought  not  to  have  weight  and  authority,  especially 
among  us  ;  for  our  Doctors  of  Iheology  with  one  voice  affirm 
of  them,  "  that  they  have  changed  true  Theology  into  Philoso- 
phy, and  the  art  of  wrangling,  and  that  they  endeavor  to 
establish  their  opinions,  by  the  authority,  not  so  much  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  as  of  Aristotle." 

Allegation  III. 

"  The  Predestination  of  the  Stoics^  <ind  the  fatalism  of 
the  Stoics,  has  been  introduced  hy  us :  because — they  say — 
we  assert  that  all  things  are  done  of  the  necessary  and  effi- 
cient [energetico]  decree  of  God  ;  also,  that  the  fall  of  Adam 
was  according  to  our  opinion — as  they  allege — decreed  and 
willed  hy  God^ 

This  is,  indeed,  a  heavy  charge,  and  yet  it  is  set  forth  in  a 
milder  form  by  you,  than  by  those  who  make  it.  You  ought 
to  add  those  things  which  pertain  essentially  to  this  allegation, 
and  are  charged  by  others  upon  you  and  your  doctrine.  Such 
are  these — "It  would  follow  from  this,  'that  God  is  the 
Author  of  sin  ;  that  God  really  sins  ;  that  God  alone  sins  ; 
and  that  sin  is  not  sin,' "  which  Bellarmine  charges  against 
the  sentiment  of  certain  of  our  doctors — the  sentiment  also, 
which  you  seem  to  defend.  But  the  reason  that  they  present 
all  those  things,  as  opposed  to  your  doctrine,  is  this  : — You 
say  tliat  all  things  happen  by  the  efficacious  will  of  God, 
which  can  not  be  resisted,  and  that  events  do  not  occur, 
because  God,  by  an  absolute  decree,  has  determined  that  they 
should  not  occur.     From  this,  it  follows,  also,  that  sinful  acts 
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are  performed  by  the  will  of  God,  which  can  not  be  resisted, 
and  that  righteous  acts  are  omitted,  because  God  has  simply 
and  absolutely  decreed  that  they  shall  not  be  performed ;  and 
therefore,  that  God  is  the  Author  of  sin,  and  the  preventer  of 
righteousness  and  of  good  acts.  From  which  it  is  inferred 
that  God,  truly  and  properly  speaking,,  sins  ;  and,  since  the 
necessity,  from  which  men  perform  such  acts,  acquits  them 
from  sin,  it  follows  that  God  alone  sins,  just  as  He  alone  is 
responsible,  who  strikes  a  blow  by  the  hand  of  another  per- 
son, of  which  he  has  laid  hold.  But  since  God  can  not  sin? 
it  follows  that  sin  is  not  sin.  Hence,  it  seems  to  me  that  no 
injustice  is  done  to  your  doctrine  by  that  allegation. 

But  let  us  see  how  you  dispose  of  it.  Neglecting  the 
general  charge,  you  begin  your  discussion  with  that  part 
which  refers  to  the  fall  of  Adam.  Tou  admit  that  this 
occurred  "  not  only  according  to  the  prescience  of  God,  but 
also  by  His  will  and  decree;  yet,"  as  you  explain  it — "by 
His  will,  not  approving  or  effecting  it,  yet  not  prohibiting, 
but  permitting  it."  This  distinction,  properly  used,  indeed, 
solves  the  difficulty.  If  it  is  your  opinion  and  the  opinion  of 
others,  that  God  did  not  approve,  and  did  not  effect  the  fall ; 
did  not  incite,  and  did  not  impel  Adam  to  fall  ;  did  not  lay 
upon  him  any  necessity  of  sinning,  either  by  acting  or  not 
acting,  but  only  willed  not  to  prevent,  but  to  permit  the  fall 
of  Adam  ;  then,  I  acknowledge  that  all  those  things  are  un- 
justly alleged  against  your  sentiment.  You,  indeed,  make 
this  statement  verbally,  while  in  fact  you  so  explain  permis- 
sion or  noii-jprevention^  that  it  amounts  to  the  "  efficient 
[energetico]  decree  of  God."  This  I  will  prove.  You  say, 
"  "What  God  does  not  prevent,  occurs,  because  God  does  not 
prevent  it,  the  reason  of  the  non-existence  of  a  fact,  or  event, 
is  that  God  does  not  will  tliat  it  should  exist."  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  divine  jpermission  or  non-prevention^  and 
the  event  are  mutually,  and  indeed  immediately  connected, 
as  cause  and  effect.  Thus,  also,  non-prevention  has  the  rela- 
tion of  energetic  performance.  Therefore,  likewise,  the 
volition  of  God,  and  the  nonexistence  or  event  of  a  thing 
■aremutuallv  connected  as  cause  and  effect,  and  hence,  a  voli- 
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tion  that  a  thing  shall  not  be  done,  has  the  relation  of 
energetic  prevention.  This  I  show,  more  extendedly,  in  this 
manner. 

Sin  is  two-fold,  c»f  Commission  and  Omission — of  Commis- 
sion, when  that  is  performed  which  has  been  forbidden — of 
Omission,  when  that  is  not  performed  which  has  been  com- 
manded. There  is,  in  yom*  opinion,  a  concurrence  in  that  act 
which  can  not  be  committed  by  a  man  without  sin,  and  indeed 
such  a  concurrence  that  God  is  the  first  cause  of  the  act,  and 
man  is  the  second,  the  former  moving  man,  the  latter  moved 
by  God,  and,  indeed,  moving,  in  such  sense,  that  man,  of 
necessity,  follows  that  motion,  and  consequently  of  necessity 
performs  that  act  which  involves  transgression,  ISTot  to  pre- 
vent sin  of  omission  is,  in  your  opinion,  not  to  give  that  grace 
without  which  sin  can  not  be  omitted,  and  the  contrary  good 
can  not  be  performed.  But  he,  who,  in  that  manner,  concurs, 
and  denies  such  grace,  is  absolutely  the  chief  and  eflScient 
cause  of  sin,  and  indeed,  the  only  cause,  as  the  joint  cause  of 
the  act — man,  since  he  can  not  resist  the^motion  of  the  first 
cause,  can  not  sin  in  following  that  irresistible  motion.  But, 
if  you  can  so  explain  your  sentiment  and  that  of  others,  that 
it  shall  not,  in  reality,  differ  from  it,  then  I  shall  not  object 
to  it. 

You  will  not  escape  by  the  distinction  that  "  it  is  one  thing 
to  will  a  thing  per  se,  and  another  to  will  it  as  to  the  event," 
unless,  by  the  "  event"  of  a  thing,  you  understand  that  which 
results  from  the  prolongation  and  the  existence  of  the  thing 
itself,  which  is  not  your  sentiment.  For  you  say  that  "  God 
wills  the  event  of  sin,"  that  is,  "  that  sin  should  happen,  but 
does  not  will  sin  itself ;"  which  distinction  is  absurd.  For  the 
essence  of  sin  consists  in  the  event,  for  sin  consists  in  action. 
God,  also,  wills  sin  itself,  in  the  mode  in  which  He  wills  that 
sin  should  happen,  and  He  wills  that  sin  should  happen  in 
the  mode  in  which  He  wills  sin  itself.  He  does  not  love  sin 
per  se.  He  wills  that  sin  should  happen  for  His  own  glory ; 
He  wills  also  sin  for  His  own  glory.  I  speak  this  in  the  sense 
used  by  yourself.  Show,  if  you  can,  the  difference,  and  I 
will  acquiesce. 
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Your  assertion,  that  "  God  wills  not  to  prevent  sin,"  is 
ambigmms,  unless  it  is  explained.  What!  Has  not  God 
hindered  sin,  as  far  as  was  suitable,  and  according  to  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  right  for  Him  to  treat  a  rational  creature, 
namely,  by  legislation,  threatening,  promise,  the  bestowment 
of  sufficient  grace,  and  even  the  promise  of  His  assistance,  if 
man  would  consent  to  have  recourse  to  it  ?  This  he  could  do, 
or  we  go  infinitely  astray.  But  He  did  not  hinder  sin  by  any 
omnipotent  or  physical  action,  because  that  would  not  have 
been  inappropriate ;  He  would  have  thus  prevented  man 
from  using  that  primeval  liberty  in  which  He  had  placed, 
him  ;  and,  by  consequence,  as  we  have  elsewhere  quoted  from 
Tertullian,  "  He  would  have  rescinded  His  own  arrange- 
ment." 

It  is  rightly  said,  that  God  properly,  and  primarily,  and,  we 
may  add,  immediately,  willed  His  own  permission.  But  it  does 
not  thence  follow,  that  God  also  willed  the  event  of  sin.  For  it  is 
a  non-sequitur — "  God  voluntarily  permits  sin,  therefore.  He 
wills  that  sin  should  happen."  The  contrary  is  true, — "  God 
voluntarily  permits  sin  ;  therefore,  He  neither  wills  that  sin 
should  happen,  nor  wills  that  it  should  not  happen.  For  per- 
mission is  an  act  of  the  will  when  inoperative  [remissae]  which 
inoperativeness  of  the  will  may  here  be  properly  ascribed  to 
the  Deity,  since  He  endowed  man  with  free-will,  that  He 
might  test  his  free  and  voluntary  obedience.  He  could  not 
have  done  this,  if  He  had  imposed  an  inseparable  hindrance 
upon  man.  But  the  cause  of  the  occurrence  of  t  hat  which 
God  permits  is  not  the  permission,  although  it  would  not  hap- 
pen without  that  permission.  He  who  performs  the  act  is  the 
proper  and  immediate  cause,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Deity,  which  is  always  prepared  for  him.  But  permission 
can  not  be  resolved  into  a  cause  per  se,  if  we  are  to  treat  this 
subject  acccurately  and  truthfully,  but  only  into  a  cause  sine 
qua  non^  or  one  which  removes,  or,  rather,  does  not  present  a 
hindrance,  and  indeed  such  a  hindrance  as  I  have  referred  to, 
which  cannot  be  resisted  by  the  creature. 

Your  statement,  "  as  no  good  thing  can  exist  or  be  done, 
except  by  the  agency  of  the  Deity,  so  no  evil  can  be  avoided, 
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unless  God  hinders  it,"  is  true,  if  rightly  nnde^'stood  ;  that  is, 
the  agency  of  the  Deity  being  that,  by  which  He  may  suitably 
effect  wiiat  is  good  by  means  of  a  rational  and  free  crea- 
ture, and  the  hindrance  of  God  being  that,  by  whic'i  He  may 
suitably  hinder  a  free  creature  from  that  which  is  evil.  But 
the  limit  butli  of  doing  and  hindering  is  such  that  it  does  not 
deprive  man  of  freedom,  but  permits  him,  also,  freely  and  of 
his  own  will,  according  to  the  mode  of  will,  to  do  good  and  to 
abstain  from  evil.  Otherwise  good  is  not  performed  by  man, 
and  evil  is  not  avoided  by  him,  but  an  act,  onl}^,  is  performed 
or  avoided,  by  a  necessity  either  natural  or  supernatural. 
Those  words,  also,  are  sueceptible  of  amendment,  if  any  one 
should  wish  to  discuss  these  things  with  greater  accuracy. 
The  statement  might  have  been  this  :  "  As  no  gooil  is,  or  is 
done,  except  by  the  agency  of  God,  so  no  evil  is  avoided,  ex- 
cept by  the  hindrance  of  God.  For  by  the  agency  of  God,  good 
not  only  can  he  but  is  done,  and  by  His  hindrance,  evil  not 
only  can  he^  but  is  hindered.  But  if  you  wish  to  retain  that 
word  "  c«?i,"  you  ought  to  have  expressed  your  ideas  in  this 
way :  "  As  nothing  good  can  be,  or  can  be  done,  unless  God  wills 
to  do*  it,  or  to  give  to  another  the  power  and  the  will  to  do  it, 
and  to  concur  with  him  in  doing  it,  so  nothing  evil  can  be 
avoided  unless  God  wills  to  give,  and  actually  does  give 
strength  sufficient  for  the  avoidance  of  sin,  and  wills  to  call  out 
that  strength  and  to  co-operate  with  it."  In  this  sense,  "  not 
even  the  least  thing  is  done  without  the  will  of  God,  namely, 
either  willing  that  it  should  be  done,  or  willing  not  to  prevent, 
but  to  permit,  that  it  should  be  done."  It  is  not  true  that 
"  providence  is  inactive  [otiosa]"  in  permission,  even  explam- 
ed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  coincide  neither  with  that  will  of 
God,  by  which  He  wills  that  something  shall  be  done,  nor 
with  that  by  which  He  wills  that  something  shall  not  be  done. 
If  it  coincides  with  either  of  these,  there  is  no  permission,  and 
the  assertion  of  Augustine — "  nothing  is  done  except  by  the 
agency  or  permission  of  God,"  is  without  force. 

I  now  examine  some  arguments,  which  you  present  in  favor 
of  your  view.  The  first  is  deduced  from  several  passages  of 
Scripture.    Let  us  see  now  what  can  be  proved  from  these 
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passages.  The  passage  in  Acts  ii,  23,  teaches,  not  that  God 
willed  that  the  Jews  should  slay  Christ,  but  that  he  was  "  de- 
livered by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God" 
into  the  power  of  those  who  wished  to  slay  him.  ISTothing 
more  can  be  inferred  from  Acts  iv,  28.  For  God  predeter- 
mined to  deliver  His  own  Son  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
that  He  might  suffer  from  them  that  which  God  had  laid  upon 
him,  and  which  the  Jews,  of  their  own  wickedness  and  hatred 
against  Christ,  had  determined  to  inflict  upon  him.  God,  in- 
deed, "determined  before"  that  death  should  be  inflicted  on 
Christ  by  them  ;  but  in  what  character  did  God  consider  them 
when  He  "  determined  before"  that  this  should  be  done  by 
them  ?  In  that  character,  surely,  which  they  had  at  the  time 
when  they  inflicted  death  upon  Christ,  that  is,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  sworn  enemies  of  Christ,  of  obstinate  enemies  and  con-^ 
temners  of  God  and  the  truth ;  who  could  be  led  to  repentance 
by  no  admonitions,  prayers,  threats  or  miracles  ;  who  wished  to 
inflict  every  evil  on  Christ,  if  they  could  only  obtain  the  pow- 
er over  him,  which  they  had  often  sought  in  vain. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  there  was  here  no  other  action  of 
God  in  this  case  than  that  He  delivered  His  own  Soil  into 
their  hands,  and  permitted  them  to  do  their  pleasure  in  refer- 
ence to  him,  yet  determining  the  limit  to  which  He  pleased 
that  they  should  go,  regulating  and  governing  their  wicked- 
ness, in  such  a  ''manner,  yet  very  gently,  that  they  should  in- 
flict on  him  only  that  which  God  had  willed  that  His  own 
Son  should  suffer,  and  nothing  more.  This  is  clearly  seen  in 
the  very  manner  of  his  punishment,  in  preventing  the  break- 
ing of  his  legs,  in  the  piercing  of  his  side,  in  the  inscription  of 
the  title,  and  the  like.  But  there  appears  here  no  action  of 
God  by  which  they  were  impelled  or  moved  to  will  and  to  do 
what  they  willed  and  did  ;  but  He  used  those  who  wished, 
of  their  own  malice  and  envy,  to  put  Christ  to  death,  in  a 
mode,  which,  He  knew,  would  conduce  to  His  own  glory  and 
the  salvat  on  of  men. 

But  the  reason  that  it  cannot  be  said,  with  truth,  that  God 
and  Christ,  in  the  delivery  of  Christ  to  the  Jews,  sinned,  does 
not  consist,  only  or  chiefly,  in  the  fact  that  they  were  led  to 
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this  delivery  by  various  motives.  What  if  Judas^  had  done 
the  same  thing  with  the  design  that  Christ,  by  his  own  death, 
should  reconcile  the  world  unto  God,  would  his  sin  have  been 
less  heinous  ?  By  no  means.  It  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  do 
evil  that  ffood  might  come.  But  the  chief  reason  of  the 
difierence  is  that  God  had  the  right  to  deliver  His  Son,  and 
Chr'st,  also,  had  the  right  to  deliver  his  own  soul  to  death, 
and  consequently,  in  doing  this,  they  could  not  sin.  But  Ju- 
das had  no  power  in  this  case,  and  he,  therefore,  sinned. 
There  is  a  distinction  in  actions  not  only  as  to  their  end,  but 
as  to  their  principle  and  form.  Saul  was  not  acquitted  of  sin, 
because  he  preserved  the  herds  of  the  Amalekites  for  sacrifice 
(1  Sam.  XV,  9-22). 

Again,  what  is  implied  by  that  inference  ? — "  therefore,  we 
may  also  say  that,  when  Adam  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  he 
did  that  which  the  hand  and  counsel  of  God  foreordained  to 
be  done?"  This,  indeed,  never  was  the  language  of  the  apos- 
tles and  of  the  church,  and  never  could  be,  in  matters  having 
so  much  dissimilarity.  For  the  relation  of  Adam  and  of  those 
enemies  of  Christ  is  not  the  same.  The  former,  previous  to 
eating  the  fruit,  was  holy  and  righteous ;  the  latter,  before  the 
death  of  Christ,  were  wicked,  unrighteous,  unfriendly,  and 
hostile  to  Christ.  The  latter,  in  all  their  desires,  sought  for, 
and  frequently  and  in  many  ways,  attempted  to  put  Christ 
to  death.  Adam  was  disinclined  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
even  when  he  was  enticed  to  it  by  his  wife,  who  had  already 
transgressed.  The  death  of  Christ  was  necessary  for  the  ex- 
piation of  sins,  and  was,  per  se,  declarative  of  the  glory  of 
God ;  the  fall  of  Adam  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and,  per  se, 
violated  the  majesty  and  glory  of  God.  He  needed  not  the 
sin  of  man  for  the  illustration  of  His  own  glory.  What,  like- 
wise, can  be  imagined  more  absurd  than  that  circular  reason- 
ing ?  "  The  death  of  Christ  was  foreordained  by  God,  that  it 
might  expiate  the  sin  of  Adam  ;  the  fall  of  Adam  was  fore- 
ordained, that  it  might  be  expiated  by  the  death  of  Christ." 
Where  is  the  beginning  and  where  is  the  end  of  that  ordina- 
tion ?    ]S"evertheles8  God  ordained  the  fall  of  Adam,  not  that 
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it  should  occur,  but  that,  occurring,  it  should  servo  for  an 
illustration  of  His  justice  and  mercy. 

The  ])assai^e  in  1  Peter  iii,  17,  is  to  be  esplained  in  ;«,  simi- 
lar miinier.  "God  wills  that  the  pious  should  sniler  evils," 
for  their  cliabtLMiing  and  trial.  He  wills  that  they  t^i  oild  suf- 
fer these  evils  Irom  other  men  ;  but  from  men  of  what  criaiac- 
ter?  Fntm  those,  who  of  their  own  wickedness  a:  </!  the  in- 
stigation of  Satan,  already  will  to  bring  those  evils  u^/un  them, 
which  ill  will  God  already  foresaw,  at  the  time  when  He  pre- 
determined that  those  evils  should  be  inflicted  upon  the  pious. 
Therefore,  they  were  moved,  by  no  act  of  God,  to  will  to  in- 
flict evils  upon  the  pious;  they  were  moved,  also,  lj  no  act 
to  inflict  evils,  unless  by  an  act  such  as  ought  rather  to  move 
them  from  that  volition,  and  to  deter  them  from  that  inflic- 
tion ;  such  as  would,  in  fact,  have  moved  and  deterred  them, 
unless  they  had  been  deplorably  wicked.  The  doctrine,  life, 
and  miracles  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  drew  upon  them  the 
odium  and  hatred  of  the  world. 

The  fact  tiiat  God  is  declared,  in  2  Sam.  xvi,  10,  to  have 
said  unio  ?^  ii  njei,  "  Curse  David,"  also,  if  right l_\  explained, 
presents  n'  iiiliculty.  Let  Shimei,  and  Daviu,  and  the  act 
which  may  he  ealled  "  the  precept  of  cursing,"  he  considered. 
Shimei  wi;s  ali-eady  a  hater  of  David,  of  most  slanderous 
tongue,  and  bitter  mind,  impious,  and  a  contemner  of  God 
and  the  divine  law,  which  had  commanded  "Thi>u  si  ait  not 
curse  the  rule  of  thy  people  (Exod.  xxii,  28),"  David,  by  his 
own  act  against  God  and  his  neighbor,  had  rendered  himself 
worthy  of  that  disgrace,  and  altogether  needed  to  le  chasten- 
ed and  tried  by  it ;  he  was,  moreover,  endued  with  the  giit  of 
patience  to  endure  that  contumely  with  equaninut}'.  ''  he  act 
of  God  was  the  ejection  and  expulsion  of  David  fj-oni  the  royal 
city  and  fnmi  the  kingdom.  In  consequence  of  this  occurred 
the  flight  ot  David,  the  fact  that  the  rumor  of  that  flight  came 
to  the  ea:s  of  Shimei,  and  the  arrangement  th;.t  Davi^i  and 
Shimei  should  meet  together.  Thus,  by  the  act  ot  God,  Dar 
vid,  fleeing  and  driven  before  his  son,  was  ])reseuted  to  Shi- 
mei "a  man  of  the  family  of  the  house  of  Suul,"  and  an 
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enemy  of  David,  ready  to  curse  him.  Add,  if  you  please,  the 
hardening  of  the  mind  of  Shimei,  lest  he  should  fear  to  curse 
David,  on  account  of  the  attendants  of  David,  that  so  lie  might, 
in  some  way,  satisty  his  own  mind  and  his  inveterate  hatred 
against  David.  Therefore,  that  opportunity,  by  which  David, 
in  his  flight,  was  presented  to  Shimei,  and  the  hardening  of 
the  mind  of  Shimei,  divinely  produced,  and  also  the  direction 
of  that  cursing  tongue,  were  acts  pertaining  to  that  precept  of 
God,  apart  from  which  acts,  nothing  in  that  i)recept  can  be 
presented,  which  would  not  impinge  on  the  justice  of  God, 
and  make  God  the  author  of  sin. 

A  comparison  of  all  these  things  will  show  that  Shimei,  not 
so  much  as  God,  was  the  author  of  that  malediction.  Shimei 
was  alone  the  author  of  the  volition,  yet  it  is  rather  to  be  at- 
tributed to  God,  as  He  effected  that  which  He  willed,  not  by 
moving  Shimei  to  the  malediction,  but  by  procuring  for  Shi- 
mei the  opportunity  to  curse  David,  and  the  contidence  to  use 
that  opportunity.  From  this,  it  appears,  most  plainly,  that 
God  is  without  blame,  and  Shimei  is  involved  in  guilt.  The 
passages — Jer.  xxxiv,  22,  and  Sam.  iii,  37 — will  be  explained 
similarly,  and  will  present  no  difficulty.  From  au  examina- 
tion of  these,  it  will  appear  that  they  have  no  referen  e  to  the 
fall  of  Adam, — which  was  the  beginning  of  sin;  and  all  other 
evils  have  place,  sin  having  now  entered  into  the  world,  and 
men  having  become  depraved  by  sin. 

We  proceed  to  your  second  argument,  that  "  God  volunta- 
rily permits  sin"  is  certain,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
"  the  will  to  permit  is  the  will  not  to  prevent."  But  pause 
here.  The  will  to  permit  or  not  to  prevent,  is  not  the  same 
with  "  the  will  not  to  bestow  grace."  For  He  permits  that 
person  to  fall,  to  whom  he  has  given  grace  sufficient  and 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  stand.  Let  us  proceed.  You  say 
that  "He,  who  does  not  will  to  prevent  sin,  which  he  fore- 
knows will  happen,  by  confirming  grace  when  he  can  do  it, 
in  fact  wills  that  the  same  should  happen."  But  I  <leny  that 
the  volition  of  sin  can  be  deduced  from  the  nolition  of  pre- 
venting or  hindering.  For  there  are  three  things  distinct 
from  each  other,  no  one  of  which  includes  another — "  to  will 
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that  sin  should  not  be  committed,"  that  is,  to  will  its  preven- 
tion ;  "  to  will  that  it  should  occur  or  be  committed,"  that  is,  to 
will  its  commission ;  and  "  to  will  to  prevent  or  not  to  prevent 
it,"  that  is,  to  will  its  permission  or  non-prevention.  The  former 
two  are  affirmative  acts,  the  last  one  a  negative  act.  But  an 
affirmative  act  can  not  be  deduced  from  a  negative — for  there 
is  more  in  an  affirmative  than  in  a  negative  act,  and  there  can 
not  be  more  in  a  conclusion  than  in  the  premises. 

Further,  I  say  that  your  argument,  on  this  point,  is  ftiUa- 
cious.     For  God  wills  to  permit  sin  in  one  respect,  and  to 
hinder  it  iu  another — to  hinder  it  so  far  as  would  be  appro- 
priate, which  hindrance  is  not  followed  of  certainty,  by  the 
omission  of  sin,  and  to  not  to  hinder  it,  in  another  mode, 
which  hindrance  would,  indeed,  be  followed  by  the  omission 
of  sin,  yet  without  any  virtue  or  praiseworthiness  in  him  who 
omits  it,  as  he  can  not  do  otherwise  than  omit  it  on  account  of 
that  hindrance.     But  I  may  be  allowed  to  argue,  in  opposi- 
tion to  such  a  view,  that  He,  who  hates  sin  and  by  the  enact- 
ment of  law  and  the  bestowment  of  sufficient  grace  wishes  to 
hinder,  wills,  not  that  sin  should  happen,  but  that  sin  should 
not  happen,  which  is  an  affirmative  act  of  the  will.     Tou  will 
say  that  this  is  a  correct  conclusion,  the  will  being  understood 
as  that  "  of  approval."    I  answer  that  God  can  not,  by  any 
mode  of  volition,  will  things  which  are  contradictory.     But 
"  to  happen"  and  "  not  to  happen"  are  contradictory.     There- 
lore,  it  can  not  be  that  God,  by  one  mode  of  volition  should 
will  that  an  event  should  happen,  and,  by  another  mode  of 
volition,  should   will  that  it   should  not   happen.     It   may 
indeed  be  true  that  God,  in  His^  will   "  of  good  pleasure" 
[beneplaciti]  as  they  style  it,  purposes  to  permit  that  which,  in 
His  will  "  of  approval"  or  "  that  which  is  revealed"  [signi].  He 
wills  should  not  be  done.     Thus  your  conclusion  is  faulty, 
and  the  remarks  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  let  it  be  said  with  due 
respect  to  so  eminent  men,  are  hardly  consistent  with  the 
truth. 

But  examine,  I  pray  you,  your  subjoined  statements,  and 
you  will  see  and  acknowledge  that  you  put  them  on  paper, 
when  you  did  not  observe  what  you  said.    Tou  say  that 
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*'  Whatever  God  does  not  binder,  He  docs  not  hinder  it,eit}ier 
because  He  wills  it  to  be  done,  or  because  He  is  altoijether 
unwilli!ii»:  [nolit]  that  it  should  be  done,  or  because  He  does 
not  will  that  it  should  be  done."  What  is  the  ditierenco 
between  the  latter  two  reasons?  "To  be  unwilling  [n  ollc 
thMt  any  thing  should  be  done"  is  "  not  to  will  [nun  velle]  that 
any  thing  should  be  done  ;"  the  modifying  word  "  altogether** 
is  of  no  effect,  since,  in  things  opposed  to  each  other,  the 
negative  can  not  receive  any  increase,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
phrase  "  not  a  man  ;"  a  wolf  is  :is  much  "not  a  man"  as  is 
the  earth,  the  air,  the  sky  ;  but  perhaps  by  the  expression — • 
"  He  is  altogether  unwilling  that  it  should  be  done,"  you 
mean  "  He  wills  that  it  should  not  be  done,"  or  "  because  His 
will  does  not  act  [non  curat]."  If  the  first  be  true,  my  view 
is  correct.  But  the  second  can  not  be  true,  fur  it  is  absurd  to 
say  ''God  does  not  will  to  prevent  any  thing  because  He  wills 
that  it  sb.ould  not  be  done."  You  ought  not,  in  that  enumera- 
tion of  reasons,  to  have  introduced  such  a  statement ;  fur  "not 
to  will  to  prevent,"  and  "  to  will  that  a  tln'ng  should  not  b© 
done"  are  opposites  and  from  this  it  is  certain  that  one  can 
not  be  the  cause  of  the  other.  In  the  investigation  and  dis- 
tribution of  causes,  it  is  neither  usual  nor  proper  to  intruduce 
that  which  is  the  opposite  of  an  effect.     But  let  that  pass. 

You  will  say  then,  "  that '  not  to  huider'  must  be  on  accounfe 
of  one  of  those  three  causes."  I  grant  it.  "  But  it  is  not 
'  because  His  will  does  not  act  [non  curat],'  is  Epicureanism, 
nor  '  because  He  does  not  will  that  it  should  be  done,'  there- 
fore, it  is,  '  because  He  wills  that  it  should  be  done.'  "  I  denj 
the  antecedent.  For  this  is  the  reason  that  God  does  not 
hinder  an  event,  because  He  neither  wills  that  it  should  occur, 
nor  wills  that  it  should  not  occur,  as  will  be  more  clearly  evi- 
dent, if  you  consider  the  matter  in  this  light.  That,  which 
God  wills  to  be  done,  He  efficaciously  brings  to  pass.  Tliat, 
which  He  wills  not  to  be  done,  he  efficaciously  hinders.  Ihat, 
which  he  neither  wills  to  be  done,  nor  wills  not  to  be  done, 
He  leaves  to  the  creature.  How  is  it  possible  that  the  human 
mind  should  conceive  that  God  does  not  prevent,  that  is,  per- 
mits any  thing,  because  He  wills  that  it  should  be  done* 
26  VOL.  in. 
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Indeed  tlie  expression  "  He  wills  that  it  should  be  done"  has 
too  much  comprehensiveness  to  admit  that  permission  or  non- 
hindrance  should  be  deduced  or  concluded  from  it. 

Your  objection  to  this  argument,  namely,  that,  from  it  the 
conclusion  is  drawn  that  "  such  things  are  done,  either  through 
the  ignorance  or  through  the  negligence  of  the  Deity,  is 
absurd  ;  you  can  not  defend  it,  even  against  yourself.  For 
you  have  alread}'-  made  a  distinction  between  "  not  to  will" 
and  "  not  to  care  that  a  thing  should  be  done."  Therefore, 
you  can  not  deduce  one  from  the  other.  How,  also,  can  it  be 
asserted  that  a  thing  is  done  without  the  knowledge  of  God, 
which  is  done  by  the  permission  of  God,  and  b}-  His  will,  the 
agent  of  that  permission.  But,  it  will  hereafter  appear,  when 
we  slrdl  have  explained,  more  largely,  in  reference  to  that 
permission,  that  what  God  permits.  He  does  not  permit  with- 
out knowledge  or  care.  It  is,  however,  to  be  understood  that 
permission  is  an  affirmative  volition,  and  not  one  thacis  merely 
negative.  For  God  wills  His  own  permission  by  an  affirma- 
tive act.  But  in  reference  to  the  thing,  which  He  permits, 
the  act  of  His  will  is  a  negative  act. 

Far  be  it  from  any  one  to  think  that  any  decree  of  God  is 
contrary  to  justice  or  equity.  If  God  has  decreed  any  thing, 
it  is  certain  that  He  has  justly  decreed  it.  But  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered whether,  and  how  God  has  decreed  it.  It  is  not 
possible  that  any  of  His  decrees  should  be  at  variance  with 
His  justice,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures  ;  it  is,  then,  to 
be  understood  that  it  is  not  sufficient,  in  order  to  remove,  a 
charue  from  a  decree  which  we  ascribe  to  God,  to  add — "  He 
has  decreed  it  but  jtidly  ;"  lor  the  addition  of  that  phrase 
does  not  make  the  decree  just,  but  it  must  be  slunvn  that  the 
decree,  which  we  attribute  to  God,  really  belongs  to  Him,  and 
there  will,  then,  be  no  question  concerning  its  justice. 

Your  third  argument*  is  weak.  For,  from  the  event  of 
any  thing,  it  can  not  be  concluded  that  God   willed  that  it 


*  "  Thirdly,  we  know  that  Adam's  revolt  is  now  past  and  done,  therefore,  we  must  say  that 
God  ilid  A^ill  that  it  sliould  be  done,  unless  we  shall  say  that  Uis  providence  is  not  in  all  things, 
and  in  each  thing." 
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should  happen,  but  that  He  willed  not  to  prevent  it ;  and  this 
volition,  not  to  prevent,  is  also  an  act  of  the  providence  of 
G(»d,  which  is  present  to  ail  things  and  to  each,  and  presides 
ovcr  tlieni,  either  bj  effecting  them,  or  bj  permitting  them; 
yet  a(lininisterin<r  and  ordainino;  all  thinos  for  iust  and  leo;iti- 
mate  ends,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  "  regard,  not  only  the 
events  of  things,  but  also  their  commencements,  and  the 
jirinciplesof  things  and  actions."  It  is  known,  indeed,  that  Sataa 
and  the  wicked  can  not  only  not  perfect  any  thing,  but  can  not 
even  begin  it,  except  by  the  permission  of  the  Deity.  That 
which  you  add,  "  by  His  will,"  I  do  not  concede,  until  you 
shall  prove  it  by  a  greater  weight  of  arguments  than  you  have 
yet  adduced.  You  say  truly — "  It  is  impious  to  athrm  that 
any  thing  exists  or  is  done,  unless  the  holy  and  just  God  has 
decreed  it  from  eternity,  and  indeed  willed  either  to  do  or  to 
permit  it."  For  the  decree  of  God  is  two-fold,  efficacious  and 
permissive.  !N^either  can  take  the  place  of,  or  intrude  upon 
the  other. 

Let  us  consider  also  your  fourth  argument — "  The  decision 
of  the  ancient  church."  Augustine,  manifestly  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  permission  and  efficiency.  And  although  he 
says  that  "  nothing  is  done  unless  God  wills  it  to  be  done,"  he 
yet  explains  himself  when  he  says  "  either  by  permitting  it 
to  be  done,  or  by  doing  it  Himself:"  and  thus,  that  which  He 
permits  is  not  an  immediate  object  of  the  will,  but  permission 
is  the  immediate  object,  while  that,  which  God  permits,  is  the 
object  of  permission.  So,  also,  the  statements  of  Tertullian, 
Jerome  and  others,  are  to  be  explained,  that  they  may  not 
impinge  on  the  Scriptures,  which  declares  absolutely  "  Thou 
art  not  a  God  which  hath  pleasure  in  wickedness"  (Ps.  v,  4.) 
Hence,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  freely,  I  shall  affirm 
that  I  should  prefer  that  Augustine,  Jerome,  Catharinus  and 
all  others  had  abstained  from  phrases  of  this  kind,  which  are 
not  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  which  need  lengthened 
explanation,  that  they  may  not  be  made  the  occasion  of  heresy 
and  blasphemy. 

That  second  distinction,  according  to  which  God  is  said  "to 
will  that  evil  may  be,  and  yet  not  to  will  evil,"  has  no  force. 
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For  God  hates  evil,  and  bates  the  existence  of  evil ;  and  since 
evil  exists  in  action,  its  being  done  is  its  being,  and  its  being 
is  its  natnre.  Though  ihere  may  be  a  subtile  distinction 
between  the  essence  and  the  existence  of  evil,  it  can  not  be 
said  that  there  is  so  much  difference  between  them  that  God 
wills  that  sin  should  exist,  but  does  not  will  sin  itself.  For 
since  God  hates  the  essence  of  evil,  if  I  may  so  speak  for  the 
sake  of  form.  He,  therefore,  forbids  that  evil  should  be  done, 
and  the  reason  that  He  is  unwilling  that  sin  should  exist,  is 
the  fact  that  He  hates  sin  itself.  But  He  does  not  hate  the 
existence  of  evil,  or  evil  itself,  so  much  that  He  may  not  per- 
mit evil  to  be  done  l)y  a  free  agent,  not  because  it  is  better 
that  evil  should  be,  than  that  they  should  not  be,  but  because 
it  is  better  first,  that  He  should  permit  His  rational  and  free 
creatures  to  act  according  to  their  own  will  and  freedom,  in 
which  consists  the  trial  of  their  obedience,  than  that,  contrary 
to  His  own  original  arrangement,  He  should  take  away  that 
freedom  from  the  creature,  or  even  prevent  its  exercise ; 
secondly,  that  He  should  bring  good  out  of  evil,  rather  than 
not  permit  evil  to  be.  But  the  idea  that  God  wills  that 
evil  should  exist  not  as  such,  but  as  the  means  of  good, 
needs  a  more  extended  explanation,  which  by  the  will  of  God, 
we  will  hereafter  present. 

The  first  objection*  to  which  you  refer  is  of  great  weight. 
For  the  will  is  said  to  be  evil  in  view  of  an  evil  volition  and 
that  volition  is  said  to  be  evil,  which  is  directed  to  an  object 
to  which  it  ought  not  to  be  directed.  But  evil  is  an  ol)ject 
to  which  it  ought  not  to  be  directed.  Therefore  that  volition  is 
evil,  by  which  any  one  wills  evil,  and  by  which  he  wills 
that  evil  should  be  done.  For  there  is  a  verbal  distinction, 
but  a  real  agreement  between  those  ideas.  Hence,  also,  "it 
belongs  to  an  evil  will  to  will  that  evils  should  be  done, 
whether  that  will  delights  in  the  evils,  or  wills  to  use  them 
for  a  good  purpose."  It  is  not  right  that  any  one  should  will 
that  evil  should  be  done,  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of 


*  To  will  that  evil  be  done  pertains  to  an  evil  -will,  which  is  delighted  with  evil,  or  would 
VM  evU  to  a  good  end,  contrary  to  the  rule — "  Evil  Ib  not  to  be  done  that  good  may  come." 
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using  that  evil  to  a  good  end.  The  rule,  which  you  cite  is 
correct, — "  Evil  is  not  to  be  done,"  or  even  willed  "that  good 
may  come."  The  first  wickedness  exists  in  the  will  or  the 
volition  of  evil,  tfie  second  in  its  perpetration. 

Your  answer  does  not  remove  the  difficulty  stated  in  this 
objection.  Of  what  importance  are  those  "  two  principles  ?"* 
Even  if  their  correctness  is  conceded,  the  objection  is  still  valid. 
For,  in  reference  to  the  first ; — As  there  is  no  evil  in  the  nature 
of  things,  the  will  can  not  be  directed  to  evil,  jyer  se,  and  it 
pertains  to  universal  will,  and  not  only  to  that,  but  to  univer- 
sal desire  and  appetite.to  tend  to  good,  jt?er  se.  The  evil  con- 
sists in  this,  not  that  the  will  is  directed  to  evil,  but  that  it  is 
du'ected  towards  an  undue  good,  or  in  reference  to  an  undue 
mode  and  end.  As  to  the  second ; — It  is  true  that  "  there  is 
no  evil  which  has  no  good  joined  with  it."  There  is  no  su- 
preme evil  there  is  no  evil  except  in  that  which  is  good.  It 
does  not,  however,  follow  that  it  is  good  that  sin  should  hap- 
pen. For  sin  is  so  great  an  evil  that  it  ou^ht  to  be  avoided, 
even  if  it  have  some  good  united  with  it.  The  act  of  fornica- 
tion has  this  good,  it  is  the  sexual  intercourse,  natural  to  man 
and  woman,  yet  it  is  to  be  avoided,  because  it  can  not  be  com- 
mitted without  sin.  But  the  good  to  which  you  seem  to  refer^ 
is  not  united  to  sin  except  incidentally,  that  is,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Divine  will,  directing  that  evil  to  a  good  end. 

The  remark  of  Augustine,  if  understood  strictly,  can  not  be 
admitted,  but,  with  suitable  explanation,  it  may  be  tolerated. 
It  is  not  true  that  "  it  is  good  that  evils  should  exist."  For 
G»d  efiects  every  good.  Then  it  would  follow,  according  to 
the  remark,  that  He  effects  the  existence  of  evils.  This  is  at 
variance  with  another  statement  of  Augustine,  in  which  he 
says — "God  does  somethings,  but  permits  other  things  to  be 
done,  as  in  the  case  of  sin."  How  can  it  be  said,  without  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  of  God — "  He  causes  that  evils  should 


♦"First,  the  object  even  of  man's  will  i-.goorl,  and  much  more  that  of  God's  will,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  will  cannot  be  evil,  per  se,  but  incidentally.  If  the  will  willeth  evil,  it  willeth  it 
not  as  it  is  evil,  but  as  it  is  good.  Secondly,  there  is  a  certi-ln  supreme  good,  with  which  thero 
is  no  evil  conjoined  ;  but  there  is  no  absolute  evil,  for  there  is  no  evil  which  has  no  gooJ 
joined  with  it.' 
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exist,  and  permits  evils  to  exist  ?"  The  reason,  subjoined, 
does  not  prove  this.  For  Almighty  God  does  not,  tlierefore, 
permit  evil,  because  it  is  good  that  evil  should  exist,  but  be- 
cause He  knows  that,  in  His  own  wisdom  and  omnipotence, 
He  can  educe  good  from  the  evil,  contrary  to  its  nafeure  and 
proper  efficacy,  and  this  of  His  own  pure  act,  either  by  way 
of  just  punishment  or  gracious  remission.  It  is  not  good  that 
evil  should  exist  unless  incidentally,  namely,  on  account  of 
the  wisdom,  omnipotence  and  will  of  God.  But  that,  which 
is  incidental,  is  not  under  consideration. 

But  let  us,  now,  look  at  your  answer.  You  say  that  "  sin, 
considered  universally  in  its  causes  and  circumstances,  as- 
sumes a  two-fold  respect  or  formalit3^"  In  the  first  p'ace,  you 
say  that  "sin  is  considered  not  under  the  relation  of  sin,  l)ut 
as  far  as  it  has  the  relation  of  good  in  the  mind  of  God,  de- 
creeing it."  But  I  deny  that  sin  has  the  relation  of  good  in  the 
mind  of  God  decreeing  it.  For  the  acts  of  God,  in  reference  to 
sin,  altogether  declare  tliat  sin  is  considered  bj'God  notin  the  re- 
lation of  good,  but  in  that  of  evil.  For  He  permits  sin,  but  effects 
good  :  He  punishes  sin,  but  He  punishes  that  which  is  evil, 
and  as  it  is  evil.  He  remits  sin  and  pardons  it ;  but  that 
which  is  pardoned  is  considered  as  an  evil  by  him  that  par- 
dons it.  But  God  decrees  the  permission  of  sin  because  He 
knows  that  He  can  produce  good  results  from  sin,  not  in  that 
sin  is  good,  but  in  that  it  is  evil.  Nor  is  it  rightly  said — "  sin 
has  the  relation  of  good  in  the  mind  of  God,  who  decrees  it, 
because  God  knows  how  to  make  sin  an  opportunity  of  good 
acts  ;"  for  He  does  not  produce  those  acts  except  with  the  con- 
sideration of  sin  as  sin.  It  is  wonderful,  also,  that  any  con- 
sideration can  be  affixed  to  sin,  which  is  contrary  to  its 
definition.  The  definition  of  sin  is  a  transgression  of  the  law, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  Divine  will.  Hence  it 
is,  also,  evident  that  it  is  incorrectly  said  that  "  sin  has  the 
relation  of  good,  because  it  exists  in  that  which  is  good,  and 
because  it  tends  to  that  which  is  good."  For  "good"  is  af- 
firmed of  a  subject,  in  which  sin  exists  as  a  deforming  vice 
and  as  corrupting,  not  of  sin  existing  in  that  subject.  But 
how  far  God  wills  the  subject,  in  which  sin  exists,  that  is,  the  act 
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■which  can  not  be  performed  by  a  man  without  sin,  we  will 
perhaps  discuss,  more  largely,  hereafter,  wlien  we  shall  speak 
of  permission  in  general.  Sin  likewise  tends  to  good  not  per 
se,  but  incidentally  only,  because  God  ordains,  not  that  it 
should  be  done,  but  that,  having  been  done,  it  should  result  in 
good,  and  makes,  from  it,  an  occasion  for  good.  God  is  not 
said — to  will  that  sin  should  occur,  so  far  as  in  His  wonderful 
wisdom  He  knows  how  to  elicit  good  from  it,  but  He  so  far 
wills  to  permit  and  not  to  hinder  it.  For  this  is  the  reason 
that  He  permits  and  does  not  will  to  hinder,  not  that  He  wills 
that  sin  should  occur. 

You  affirm,  in  the  second  place,  that  another  relation  of 
sin  is  "  that,  in  which  it  is  considered  formally  and  properly, 
that  is,  as  sin."  Here,  also,  you  adduce  a  two-fold  considera- 
tion of  sin,  either  as  it  is  sin  in  respect  to  men,  or  as  it  is  sin 
to  God.  But  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  those  are  vain  and  friv- 
olous distinctions,  and  invented,  not  to  explain  the  matter,  but 
to  involve  it  more  deeply.  "  In  respect  to  men,"  you  say, 
"  God  does  not  will,  or  approve,  or  effect  sin,  but  wills  as  to 
its  event,  not  absolutely,  as  in  the  case  of  those  things  which 
are  good  in  themselves,  but  only  by  willing  to  permit  that  sin 
should  be  committed."  Be  it  so,  and  this,  if  rightly  under- 
stood, can  be  tolerated.  I  will  not  examine  what  you  say  in 
reference  to  a  three  fold  action  of  the  divine  will,  since  it  has 
no  bearing  at  all  on  the  subject,  at  least  against  the  sentiment 
which  I  defend. 

What  you  say  in  the  margin  is  true — "  God  wills  that  sin 
should  happen,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  that  it  should  happen 
without  the  efficiency  of  God."  I  wish  that  you  had  discussed 
this  subject  more  fully,  and  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  evi- 
dent that  you  have,  thus  far,  not  rightly,  set  forth  the  mode  in 
which  God  wills  that  sin  should  happen.  You  so  set  it  forth 
as  not  to  acquit  God  of  the  efficiency  of  sin.     You  say  that 

'sin,  as  such  to  God,  is  neither  willed,  nor  approved,  nor  af- 
fected, nor  indeed  permitted  by  Him."     I  concede  the  first 

three,  but  deny  the  last,  for  the  proper  object  of  the  divine 
permission  is   evil,  as  it  is  evil,  and  indeed  considered  by 

God  as  evil ;  though  the  reason  of  His  permission  of  sin,  is 
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not  tbe  evil  itself.  A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the 
object  of  permission  and  its  cause.  We  have  already  demon- 
strated that  He  permits  evil  as  evil.  But  jou  have  not 
rightly  stated  the  cause  or  reason  v^hy  God  permits  evil,  for 
He  does  not  permit  evil  on  account  of  a  conjoined  good,  but 
because  Pie  can  elicit  good  from  evil,  which  good  can  not,  on 
that  account,  be  said  to  be  conjoined  to  sin,  because  it  is  elicit- 
ed from  sin  only  by  the  action  of  God.  But  if  you  under- 
stand the  phrase  "conjoined  good"  to  imply — not  in  the  na- 
ture ot  sin  itself,  but  in  the  act  ot  God,  I  do  not  oppose  you. 

The  words  of  Beza,*  w^hich  you  quote,  will  not  bear  a  rig- 
orous examination.  The  former  is  either  false,  or  equivocal ; 
false,  if  understood  of  the  permission,  of  which  we  now  treat, 
which  is  opposed  not  to  legal  prohibition,  but  to  efficacious 
prevention.  It  is  true  that  God  by  law  prohibits  sin  as  sin, 
and  3'et  })ermits,  that  is,  does  not  hinder  the  same  sin  as  sin. 
But  if  it  refers  to  the  permission,  which  is  tlie  opposite  of  the  pro- 
hibition, made  by  law,  the  discussion  is  equivocal,  lor  we  are 
not  treating  of  that  permission.  For  who  does  not  know  that 
God  can  not,  at  the  same  time,  strictly  require  and  not  strictly 
require  the  same  thing  by  law.  Permission  has  likewise  been 
previously  defined  or  described  by  yourselt  as  "  the  denial  of 
confirming  grace,"  not  indeed  as  "  the  non -imposition  of  a 
law."  The  second  statement  of  Beza  is  simply  false.  For 
punishments  of  sins  are  not  permitted  by  the  Deity,  but  are 
inflicted  by  a  just  judge,  and  have  God  himself  for  their  au- 
thor. "  Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not 
done  it  ?"  (Amos  iii,  6).  Also,  of  what  sin,  I  pray,  was  the 
first  sin  the  punislnnent?  Yet  it  was  permitted.  Therefore, 
it  was  not  a  punishment. 

The  ren.arks  of  Calvin,f  must  be  understood  according  to 
the  interpretation  already  presented  by  us,  otherwise  thej^  can 


*'The  Lord  never  permits  bins,  as  sins,  yea  rather,  He  always  forbids  and  hinders  them." 
Again,— "Sins  so  far  as  they  are  permitted  by  Go  I,  thereto  ^\illing,  are  not  sins,  but  the 
punishment  of  sins." 

+"A1I  the  sons  of  Adam  fell  away  by  God's  will,"  Again; — "It  was  the  secret  counsel  of 
God,  in  which  the  fall  of  man  was  ordained."  Also; — "  Adam  did  not  fall  away  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  God's  knowledge  and  ordinance." 
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not  be  defended.  But,  as  it  was  his  aim  to  overthrow  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Schoolmen  on  this  subject,  it  ought  not  to  be  said  by 
one,  who  has  undertaken  to  defend  his  views,  that  "  the  School- 
men speak  correctly  when  they  do  not  disjoin  the  will  from  per- 
mission." This  you  say;  they,  however,  state  that  there  is 
this  distinction  between  the  two, — that  permission  is  the  im- 
mediate object  of  the  will,  but  sin  is  the  object  of  permission. 
All  the  Schoolmen  opeidy  acknowledge  that  what  God  per- 
mits. He  voluntarily  permits.  Nor  is  the  blasphemy  of  the 
Manichees  to  be  ciiarged  upon  Calvin,  because  though  he 
sometimes  uses  unsuitable  phraseology,  he  elsewhere  clearly 
defends  himself  and  his  doctrine  from  that  accusation. 

The  second  objection,  noticed  by  you,  is  this, — "  God  wills 
contraries,  if  He  wills  that  to  happen,  yvhich  He,  in  Hi^law, 
prohibits."  This  is,  indeed,  a  valid  objection,  and  your  an- 
swer does  not  remove  it.  For  "  to  will  anything  to  happen," 
and  "to  will  the  same  thing  not  to  happen,"  do  not  differ  "in 
respects"  only,  but  "absolutely  and  in  their  whole  essence." 
I^or  is  there  any  respect  or  mode,  according  to  which  God  can 
be  said  to  will  that  anything  should  happen,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  will  that  it  should  not  happen.  Fur  the  divine  will 
can-  not  be  engaged  in  contrary  acts  about  one  and  the  same 
object,  in  whatever  respects  it  may  be  considered.  Nor  can 
one  aud  the  same  act  ot  the  divine  will  be  engaged  on  two 
contrary  objects,  such  as  "to  happen"  and  "not  to  happen," 
in  whatever  respects  those  objects  may  be  considered.  "  God 
prohibits  evil  as  evil,"  but  He  permits  the  same,  not  as  it  puts 
on  the  relation  of  good,  tor  it  is  false  that  sin  ever  ])uts  on  the 
relation  of  good,  but  because  God  knows  how,  fronj  it,  to  elicit 
and  produce  good.  Ihe  remark  of  Thomas  Aquinas"  does 
not  favor  your  vievi',  and  is  not  o[>posed  to  mine. 

Ihe  third  objectionf  you  have  formed  at  your  own  pleasure, 


^"That  evils  are,  and  Uiat  evils  are  not,  are  contradictory  ;  but  that  God  wills  evils  to  be, 
and  God  wills  evils  not  to  be,  are  not  contradictary,  a'^  both  are  afiirniative."' 

+  Tliat  thinir,  which,  whenever  it  exi^^is,  is  m-cessarily  followed  by  anothi-r  thin?,  is  the  cause 
of  the  tiling  wliich  fi.llows; — But.  if  (rod  willed  that  the  fall  of  Adam  should  come  to  pass,  the 
same  came  to  [lass  nt  cessarily  aud  infullibly  ;■-  Thereiore  the  will  of  God  was,  In  tlas  respect, 
the  cause  of  sin. 
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that  yoii  might  be  able  more  easily  to  overthrow  it.  For  a 
boy,  possessed  of  very  little  skill  in  Dialectics,  knows  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  cause  conseqiientice  and 
the  cause  consequentis.  The  cause,  indeed,  can  be  inferred 
from  the  effect.  And  therefore  you,  properly,  affirm  that  the 
Major  of  the  syllogism,  contaijied  in  the  objection,  "is  not 
gereral."  But  your  correction,  added  to  that  Major,  has  no 
effect  as  to  its  truth.  For  it  is  not  true  that  "  if  no  middle 
cause  intervenes  between  the  antecedent,  on  the  existence  of 
■which  the  consequent  follows,  and  that  consequent,  then  the 
antecedent  is  the  cause  of  the  consequent."  Nor  does  the  an- 
tecedent, therefore,  cease  to  be  the  cause  of  the  consequent, 
even  if  a  middle  cause  intervenes.  For  Satan  was  the  cause 
of  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  even  if  man  was  its  proxi- 
mate and  immediate  cause.  By  this,  the  force  of  your  reply 
is  weakened.  If  you  can  show  that  these  two  things  are  mu- 
tually consistent,  that  God  can  will  that  sin  should  happen, 
and  that  man  still  sins  of  his  own  fjee  will,  you  have  gained 
your  case.  I  indeed  admit  that  man  can  sin  certainly^  and 
'^Qifreely  j  but  to  sin  certainly  is  not  the  same  as  to  %\nnec€S- 
sarily.  For  the  word  "certemZ^  "  is  used  in  respect  to  the 
divine  prescience  ;  but  "  necessarily  "  in  respect  to  the  decree 
of  God,  and  the  divine  will,  by  wliich  He  wills  that  sin  should 
happen.  Hence,  also,  you  incorrectly  attribute  certainty  to 
the  decree  of  God,  when  you  ought  to  attribute  it  to  His  pre- 
sc^ience,  and  necessity  to  His  decree.  You  also,  afterwards, 
yourself  acknowledge  that  God  is  the  author  of  the  siu  of  man, 
that  is,  by  a  desertion  of  him,  and  by  the  non-bestowment  of 
the  aid  necessary  for  the  avoidance  of  sins,  from  which  it  fol- 
lows that  man  necessarily  sinned.  For  he,  who  makes  a  law, 
and  does  not  bestow  the  aid  which  is  necessary  lor  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  law,  is  the  cause  of  the  transgression  of  his  own 
law. 

You  sa}'",  that  "  in  this  desei-tion,  the  will  of  man  comes  in, 
since  he  is  not  deserted,  unless  he  wills  to  be  deserted."  I 
answer,  that,  if  it  is  so,  then  the  man  deserved  to  be  deserted. 
I  ask,  however,  whether  the  man  could  will  not  to  be  deserted. 
If  you  say  that  he  could,  then  he  did  uot  sin  necessarily,  but 
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freely.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  say  that  he  could  not,  then 
the  fault  falls  back  upon  God  not  less  than  befoiv,  iiecause 
God  is  the  cause  of  that  volition,  by  which  the  man  willed  to 
be  deserted,  since  He  did  not  bestow  the  necessary  urace,  by 
which  the  man  could  will  not  to  be  deserted,  and  nothing  can 
be  conceived,  which  may  intervene  between  this  desertion  on 
the  part  of  God,  and  the  volition  of  man,  by  which  he  willed 
to  be  deserted. 

Tour  second  answer  to  this  objection  is  of  no  greater  ad- 
vantage to  you ;  indeed  you  twice  admit  that  God,  l)y  Ilis 
own  decree,  by  which  He  willed  that  sin  should  liappt-n,  is  the 
cause  of  sin.  First,  you  say  that  "  sin  is  the  mere  consequent 
of  the  decree  ;"  whence  it  follows  that  the  decree  is  the  cause 
of  sin,  unless  you  present  some  other  relation  in  which  sin 
may  be  the  consequent  of  the  divine  decree,  which  you  are 
wholly  unable  to  do.  You  say  that  "  the  decree  of  God  is, 
in  such  a  manner,  the  antecedent  of  human  sin,  that  it  has 
no  relation  of  cause,  except  that  of  deficiency.  But  I  affirm 
that,  in  the  use  of  this  second  argument,  you  are  convicted  of 
making  God  the  author  of  sin.  If  that,  which  was  deficient 
through  the  influence  of  the  cause,  was  necessary  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  sin,  then  certainly  God,  by  the  deficiency  of  the  opera- 
tion, which  was  necessary  to  the  avoidance  of  sin,  is  the  cause 
of  sin ;  unless  you  teach  that  man  had  previously  deserved 
this  deficiency  of  the  divine  operation.  The  words  of  Augus- 
tine* do  not  sustain  your  opinion.  For  he  only  means  that 
sin,  which  is  committed  contrary  to  the  precept  of  God,  is  not 
committed  when  He  is  unwilling  that  it  shall  be  committed, 
and  absolutely  wills  that  it  shall  not  be  committed,  but  when 
He  permits  it,  and  by  a  voluntary  permission. 

You  refer  to  another  objection.  "  The  decree  of  God  is  the 
energetic  principle  of  all  things,  according  to  your  sentiment ; 
therefore,  also,  it  is  the  principle  of  sin."  You  acknowledge 
and  teach  that  the  antecedent  is  true.  First,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Scripture,  and  cite  the  first  chapter  to  the  E^jhesians, 


•  "  That  i3  not  done  apart  from  the  will  of  God,  which  is  done  contrary  to  His  will. 
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but  in  a  sense  different  from  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  all 
those  passages,  in  that  chapter,  refer  to  salutary  gifts  and 
effects  which  God,  i.  e.,  His  Son,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghi>st, 
works  in  the  elect,  as  is  also  proved  by  the  word  "good-pleas- 
ure." Secondly,  by  a  reason,  which  is  a  sound  one ;  for  God 
is  the  cause  of  all  beings  and  acts ;  yet  it  is  to  be  suita  >ly  ex- 
plained how  He  produces  all  acts.  You  deny  thj  consequence, 
because  sin  is  a  "defect  of  being — not  a  real  being,  but  only 
a  being  of  the  reason."  It  is  necessary  to  explain,  more  fully, 
in  wliat  sense  sin  is  a  "  defect  "  rather  than  "  a  real  being." 
Sin  is  a  being  of  the  reason,  because  it  not  only  has  its  sub- 
sistence in  the  mind,  but  also  has  its  origin  from  the  mind, 
and  was  produced  by  the  mind,  that  it  might  serve  to  obtain 
for  it  the  knowledge  of  things — of  good  and  evil.  But  a  de- 
fect, even  if  it  has  no  substance  or  fixed  form,  yet  exists  in  the 
subject,  from  which  the  habitude  of  sin  proceeds,  and  so 
affects  the  subject  that  it  is  perceived  by  it ;  and  it  is  not  under- 
stood by  the  mind,  except  in  relation  to  its  own  habits,  b^^  which 
its  limits  are  also  determined.  From  which  i:  is  apparent, 
that  sins  are  not  purely  beings  of  the  reason.  You  allow, 
indeed,  that  sin  is  not  a  being  of  the  reason,  when  j^ou  say — 
"  it  follows  and  exists,  immediately  and  surely,  from  the  remo- 
val of  original  righteousness."  But  though  sin  is,  not  a  posi- 
tive lieiniz',  but  a  defect,  yet  if  God  is  the  energetic  cause  of 
that  act,  which  can  not  be  committed  by  man  without  sin, 
then  He  is  also  the  energetic  cause  of  sin.  You  admit  this, 
when  you  say  that  "  God  is  the  energetic  cause  of  all  acts." 
You,  thei',  do  and  must  admit  the  consequent ;  unless  you 
show  in  what  way  it  can  be  effected  that  a  man  should  freely 
perform  that  act,  which,  in  respect  to  himself,  is  sin,  if  the 
same  act  is  produced  by  tlie  energetic  decree  of  God,  which 
no  one  can  resist.     But  more  on  this  subject  hereafter. 

Finally,  it  is  objected  to  your  sentiment  that  it  teaches  that 
"God  inclines  to  sin  and  positively  hardens."  I  admit  that 
this  o)  jection  is  made,  and  not  without  cause.  It  has  never 
happeiif'd  to  me  to  see  an  answer,  w^hich  frees  the  doctrine, 
which  ^  nu  advocate  from  that  objection  and  charge.  You  an- 
swer, that  you  "do  not  approve  of  a  permission,  separate  from 
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the  will."  Who  does  approve  of  such  a  permission  ?  Who 
has  ever  denie.l  that  what  God  permits,  He  volimtarilj  per- 
mits ?  You  say — "  I  do  not  attribute  to  God  positive  or  pbjsi- 
cal  action,  as  if  He  would  infuse  corruption  and  wickedness 
into  a  man."  I  wish,  however,  that  you  would  explain  how 
ein  is  committed,  "  necessarily  in  respect  to  the  Divine  decree," 
apart  from  any  physical  action  of  the  Deity — whether  th  t 
physical  action  be  positive  or  negative — and,  indeed,  if  you 
please,  apart  from  positive  action.  You  resolve  that  act, 
which  is  not  performed  without  sin,  into  a  first  cause,  in  such 
a  manner  as,  also,  of  necessity,  to  make  God  the  positive  cause 
of  sin.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  He  should  infuse  wicked- 
ness or  corruption  to  such  a  degree  that  physical,  or  positive 
action  can  be  attributed  to  Him  ;  it  is  sufficient,  if  He  moves, 
if  He  impels  to  the  act,  if  He  limits  the  liberty  of  the  man,  so 
that  He  can  not  but  will  and  do  that,  which  has  been  prohib- 
ited. You  admit  that  "  God  effectively  hardens  ;  "  which, 
indeed,  I  do  not  deny,  but  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
an  explanation,  such  that  God  may  not,  in  any  way,  be  made 
the  author  of  sin.     This  we  shall  hereafter  see. 

I  do  not  disapprove  of  the  threefold  action*  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  reference  to  human  acts,  referred  to  by  iSuidas.  But 
consider  whether  that  "  action,  which  is  according  to  the  good- 
pleasarey  by  which  God  wills,  approves,  effects,  and  is  delight- 
ed in  any  thing,"  is  referred  to  in  a  sense  dilierent  from  that, 
in  which  you  always  use  the  word' good-pleusw^e.  For  you 
have  before  said,  on  the  authority  of  Eph.  i,  that  "  God  does 
all  things  according  to  the  good-pleasure  of  His  own  will ;  " 
of  which  passage,  relying  on  its  true  interpretation,  which  you 
here  present  from  Suidas,  I  have  deprived  you. 

In  reference  to  "  the  second  action  of  Divine  Providence, 
which  is  that  of  arrangement^  or  that  of  sustentation  and  pre- 
servation," I  would  have  you  consider  whether  it  is  so  much 
the  preservation  and  sustentation  of  motions,  actions,  and  pas- 
sions as  of  existence  and  faculties.  For  since  the  existence  of 
things,  and  the  faculties  existing  in  them  are  the  first  acts,  and 

*  "According  to  ffood-pleaawe,  arrangement  and  coiicession,'^ 
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motions,  actions,  and  passions,  resulting  from  them  are  the 
second  acts,  or  from  second  acts,  it  seems,  indeed,  that  an  act 
of  Divine  Providence  presides  over  the  hitter,  different  from 
that  which  presides  over  the  lormer.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
God  sustains  sinful  nature.  But  it  should  be  carefully  ex- 
plained how  far  and  in  what  way  God  concurs  with  the  crea- 
ture in  the  performance  of  an  action ;  but  whatever  explana- 
tion of  that  matter  may  be  made,  there  must  always  be  cau- 
tion that  a  concurrence,  with  a  second  cause,  may  never  be 
attributed  to  the  first  cause,  such  that  the  cause  of  evil  can  be 
rightly  ascribed  to  the  latter.  You  say — "  the  will  can  do 
nothing  alone,  yet  it  can  act  in  an  evil  manner,"  and  illustrate 
it  by  simile.  Let  us  see  how  far  it  is  appropriate.  It  is  espe- 
cially to  be  considered  that  it  is  applicable  to  a  man,  in  an 
unfallen  state,  because  "  his  pipe  is  not  disjointed  ;  "  therefore 
that  simile  is  not  to  be  aj)plied  to  his  primitive  state.  Again, — 
in  "  lameness,"  two  things  are  to  be  considered,  namely,  \\  alk- 
ing  or  motion,  and  lameness,  which  is  irregularity  of  motion." 
You  compare  walking  with  the  act,  and  lameness  with  the 
irregularity  of  the  act,  in  which  the  relation  of  sin  i)roperly 
consists.  But  those  two  things  are  not  present  in  every  act 
which  is  evil.  For  instance,  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
in  which  it  is  not  allowable  to  distinguish  betw^een  the  act  and  its 
sinfulness.  For  the  act  itself  ought  not  to  have  been  performed, 
and  the  relation  of  sin  consists,  not  in  the  fact  that  he  per- 
formed the  act  of  eating  'in  a  mode,  in  which  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  performed,  but  in  that  he  performed  it  at  all.  That 
illustration  would  have  place  in  acts,  good  in  themselves,  but 
performed  in  a  way,  in  which  they  ought  not  to  be  performed. 
Thus  he,  who  gives  alms,  "  that  he  may  be  seen  of  men,"  per- 
forms a  good  act,  but  in  an  improper  manner, — he  walks,  but 
is  lame.  Hence  it  follows  that  no  one  can  be  impelled  to  an 
act,  tlie  commission  of  which  i»  a  transgression  of  the  law, 
without  sin,  and  blame  in  the  impeller  and  mover.  You, 
also,  see  from  this  how  cautiously  the  mode,  in  which  God  is 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  an  act,  but  not  of  the  sin  existing  in  the 
act,  is  to  be  explained. 
You  say  that  '•  the  third  action  of  Divine  Providence  is  of 
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concession,  that  of  acquiescence  or  permission,  by  whicli  God 
blamelessly  effects  certain  things,  in  the  evil  deeds  of  men." 
It  is  not  dou])tful  that  this  may  be  truly  said  of  the  Deity. 

In  this  third  action,  you  make  also  another  tLree-fold  divis- 
ion. You  say  that  the  first  is  "  jiermission,"  but  you  explain- 
ed it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  could  not  be  adapted  to  Adam, 
in  his  original  state,  but  to  those  only  who  have  sinned,  and, 
b}'  their  sins,  deserved  to  be  left  by  God  to  themselves,  and 
given  "over  to  a  reprobate  mind."  For  "God  did  not  loose 
the  reins  upon  Adam.  He  did  not  remove  the  impedi- 
ments of  sinning.  He  did  not  free  him,  previously  bound, 
with  cords."  I  have  nothing  at  all  against  "  the  second  ac- 
tion"* and  its  explanation,  if  it  be  applied  to  sinners ;  yet  I 
think  that  some  things,  highly  necessary,  might  be  added 
to  it. 

You  do  not  seem  to  me  to  explain,  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness, "  ordination,"  which  is  the  third  action.  For  the  word 
is  used  in  a  two-fold  sense — that  of  decreeing  and  determining 
that  something  shall  be  done,  and  that  of  establishing  an  order 
in  that  which  is  done,  and  of  disposing  and  determining  to  a 
suitable  end,  things  which  are  done.  This  equivocal  use  of 
the  word  should  have  been  avoided,  and  the  different  signifi- 
cations of  the  word  should  not  be  confounded,  as  you  do,  in 
the  same  discussion,  when  you  say  that  "  God  ordains  sin  as 
to  its  cause  and  principles,"  in  which  case,  the  word  "  ordain" 
is  used,  in  its  first  signification  :  again—  "  He  ordains  the  same 
thing  as  to  its  result  and  purposes,"  in  which  case,  it  is  used 
in  the  second  signification.  The  explanation,  which  you  add, 
from  the  case  of  Satan,  is  only  in  reference  to  the  ordination, 
as  to  the  end  and  the  result.  If  there  is  not  a  suitable  explana- 
tion of  the  mode  in  which  "God  ordains,  as  to  its  causes  and  prin- 
ciples, an  act,  which  can  not  be  done  by  a  man  without  sin" 
— I  })refer  to  use  this  phraseology  rather  than  the  word  shi — 
the  cause  and  blame  of  sin  will,  by  an  easy  transition,  be  char- 
ged upon  God. 


*  The  second  action  is  that  w  hereby  Qod  presents  occasions  to  those  who,  of  themselTW, 
ran  into  open  wickedness. 
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The  words  of  Clemens  Alexan<lrinus*  can  only  be  nnder- 
etood  of  an  ordination  to  an  end,  and  I  wish  that  you  and  all 
our  writers  would  persist  in  the  use  of  such  languao;e.  For 
it  is  correct,  and  explains  the  action  of  God,  who  efllcts  Tlis 
own  work  by  the  evil  deeds  of  wicked  persons.  In  the  words 
of  Augustine,f  there  is  the  most  manifest  difference  between 
"to  make"  and  "to  ordain,"  and  the  word  ordain  is  used  in 
its  second  signification,  that  of  disposing  and  determining  wills, 
evil  by  their  own  fault,  to  these  and  those  purposes  and  to  cer- 
tain actions.  But  those  words  of  Augustine,  "  God  works  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  inclining  their  wills  whithersoever  He  pleases, 
even  to  evil  things,  according  to  their  demerits,"  are  to  be 
suitably  explained,  so  as  not  to  impinge  upon  what  follows; 
that  "  God  does  not  make  the  wills  evil."  He,  tht-retore,  in- 
clines evil  wills  to  evil  things,  that  is,  so  that  they  expend 
their  wickedness  upon  one  object,  rather  than  upon  another. 
If  he  is  said  to  impel  any  one  to  will  that  which  is  evil,  it  is 
to  be  unf'erstood  that  He  does  this  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Satan,  and,  in  such  a  way  as  can  be  easily  reconciled  with  His 
justice.  Fulgentius  explains  the  matter  most  correctly  and  in 
a  few  words.  For  he  sufficiently  acquits  Him  of  sin,  when 
he  denies  that  "  God  is  the  author  of  evil  thoughts."  For 
thoughts  ai'e  the  first  causes  in  the  performance  of  a  work ; 
and  he  also  uses  the  word  "  ordain"  in  the  latter  signification, 
as  can  be  clearly  seen  from  his  subjoined  explanation.  For  he 
says  that  "  God  works  good  out  of  an  evil  work." 

Your  third  answer  denies,  and  with  propriety,  that  the 
"  Fate  of  the  Stoics"  is  introduced  by  your  doctrine,  tliat  is, 
Fate  explained,  as  the  Stoics  taught  concerning  it.  But  it  does 
not  remove  this  difficulty,  that,  on  the  supposition  of  that  Di- 
vine decree,  which  you  suppose,  a  necessity  is  introduced  with 
which  liberty  can  not  be  consistent.  While,  therefore,  the 
Fate  of  the  Stoics  may  not  be  presented  in  your  doctrine,  yet 


♦  "It  belongetb  to  God's  wisdom,  virtue,  and  power,  not  only  to  do  good,  wliicli  is  thenar 
ture  of  God,  but  also  to  bring,  unto  some  good  and  jnofliable  end,  that  which  has  been  invent- 
ed by  those,  who  are  evil,  and  to  use  profitably  those  things,  which  seem  evil." 

t  "  God  maketh  and  ordaineth  the  righteous,  but  he  maketh  not  sinners,  as  such ;  He  only 
Ordainetb  them." 
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a  fate  is  presented,  which  places  a  necessity  upon  all  things, 
and  takes  away  freedom.  You  attempt  to  explain  the  decree 
of  God  in  a  way  such  as  may  not,  by  the  divine  decree,  take 
away  freedom,  though  it  supposes  necessity ;  to  do  which,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  wholly  impossible.  But  let  us  see  how  you 
present  the  mode  of  explaining  and  of  disentangling  the  mat- 
ter. 

First,  you  distribute  that,  which  is  necessary,  into  the  sim- 
ply or  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  hypothetically  necessary. 
The  absolutely  necessary— you  correctly  say—"  is  that  which 
cannot  be  otherwise,  and  whose  contrary  is  impossible,"  but 
you  do  not,  in  your  statement,  make  any  distinction  whether 
you  treat  of  a  thing  which  is  incomplex  and  simple,  or  of  a 
complex  being.     But  let  that  pass.     It  is  certain  that  there  is 
uothhig  necessary  in  that  sense,  but  God,  and  what  pertains 
to  Him.     All  other  things  are  placed  outside  of  that  necessity. 
You  say  "  that  the  necessary,  by  hypothesis,  is  that  which  can 
not  be  otherwise  when  one,  or  a  number  of  things,  is  suppo- 
sed."^   You  do  not  here  make  a  distinction  in  the  supposition 
of  things,  between  that,  by  which  a  thing  is  supposed  to  be, 
and  that  by  which  a  thing  is  concluded  ;  which  latter  necessi- 
ty is  distinguished  into  that  of  the  consequent  [conseqiientisl 
and  that  of  the  consequence  [consequentice].     The  latter  is  syl- 
logistic, the  former  is  that  of  causes,  producing  eflects,  or 
consequents,  causes  which  neither  are  necessarily  supposed 
nor  act  necessarily  as  causes,  but  if  they  are  supposed,  and 
act  as  causes,  the  effect  necessarily  exists.     For  example,  God 
does  not,  necessarily,  create  a  world,  but  if  He  creates  one, 
then  it  exists,  necessarily,  from  that  action.     You  consider 
that  "  the  necessary  by  hypothesis  is  of  nature,  of  precept, 
and  of  decree.     That  which  is  necessary  of  fiature  removes 
freedom  and  contingency.     So,  also,  that  which  is  necessary 
of  jjrecept ;  fur  that,  which  is  rendered  obligatory  by  law,  is 
not  left  to  the  freedom  of  the  creature,  though,  from  the  necessity 
of  nature,  an  act  is  necessarily  produced  unless  it  be  prevent- 
ed by  tliat  which  has  greater  power.     But,  by  the  necessity 
of  precept,  the  act  is  not  necessarily  produced  ;    there  is  laid 
upon  the  creature  a  necessity  of  performing  the  act,  if  it  wishes 

27 
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to  obey  God,  and  to  be  accepted  by  Ilim.  Ton  badly  define 
necessity  of  decree^  as  "  that  wbicli  God  has  foreknown  and 
willed  either  to  effect  or  at  least  to  permit."  For  the  necessi- 
ty of  fresdence^  and  of  the  Divine  'permission  is  one  thing, 
and  that  of  efficiency  is  another.  Indeed,  we  may  allow  that 
there  is  no  necessity  oi prescience  and  of  permission^  but  only 
of  efficiency^  or  of  the  divine  will.  For,  not  the  prescience  of 
God,  but  "  His  will  is  the  necessity  of  things,"  though,  the 
prescience  of  God  being  supposed,  it  may  follow  that  a  thing 
will  be  not  from  prescience  as  an  antecedent  \causa  conse- 
quentis\  but  as  sustaining  to  prescience  the  relation  of  conclu- 
sion \conseque7iti(B\. 

We  shall  hereafter  treat  of  permission,  at  a  greater  length. 
We  remark,  also,  that  what  is  necessary  of  decree,  can  not  at 
the  same  time,  be  called  free  or  contingent  in  respect  to  the 
will  as  efficient. 

In  the  second  place,  you  distinguish  necessity  into  that  of 
coaction,  and  that  of  certainty.  This  is  not  well,  for  these  are 
not  opposed,  as  one  and  the  same  thing  can  be  produced,  by 
the  necessity  of  coaction,  and  can  be  certainly  foreknown. 
Attain  they  are  not  of  the  same  genus.  For  the  former  belongs 
to  the  will,  effecting  something,  and  is  j^rior,  in  nature,  to  the 
thino-  effected,  while  the  latter  is  by  prescience,  and  is  subse- 
quent, in  nature,  to  the  thing.  The  former  coincides  with  the 
necessity  of  consequent,  the  latter,  with  that  of  the  conclusion. 
Thirdly,  there  is  a  necessity  which  is  nearer,  as  to  relation, 
cause  and  genus  to  the  necessity  of  coaction,  and  is  the  oppo- 
site of  coaction,  and  from  which,  as  its  contrary,  the  necessity 
of  coaction  ought  to  have  been  distinguished.  It  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  inevitahility^  which  term,  also,  indeed,  comprehends 
the  idea  of  coaction,  but  an  unnamed  species  may  be  called 
by  the  name  of  its  genus. 

That  this  may  be  more  clearly  understood,  I  explain  myself 
thus :  The  necessity  of  inevitability  is  two-fold,  one  introdu- 
cino-  force,  in  things  purely  natural,  when  it  is  called  violence, 
and  in  things  voluntary,  when  it  is  called  coaction  ;  the  other, 
inwardly  moving  a  thing,  whether  it  be  nature  or  will,  so 
smoothly  and  gently,  that  it  cannot  but  be  inclined  in  that  di- 
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rection,  and  will  that  to  which  it  is  moved.  Yet  I  admit  that 
the  will  is  not  carried  or  moved,  according  to  the  mode  of  the 
will,  but  according  to  the  mode  of  nature,  as,  bj  the  act  of 
moving,  freedom  is  taken  away,  but  not  spontaneous  assent, 
while  both  are  taken  away  hj  the  act  of  impelling.  I  pass 
over  your  definition  of  coaction.  That  of  cerlawfy  does  not 
please  me  ;  for,  in  that  definition,  you  conjoin  things,  which 
do  not  belong  together.  For  a  thing  is  said  to  happen  cer- 
tainly in  respect  to  prescience,  but  immtdahly  in  respect  to  the 
thing  itself;  and  immutability  does  not  correspond  with  cer- 
tainty. For  certainty  is  attributed  to  prescience,  w^hich  can 
not  be  deceived  on  account  of  the  infinity  of  the  divine  nature 
and  wisdom.  You  should,  then,  expunge  that  word  "  immu- 
tably" from  your  argument.  For  that  which  can  either  hap- 
pen or  not  happen,  can  not  be  done  immutably,  yet  it  can 
surely  be  foreknown  by  Him  who  foreknows  with  certainty,  all 
things  even  those  which  are  contingent.  But  you  rightly  add 
an  axiom  to  the  certainty  of  necessity  ;  "  Every  thing  which 
is,  so  far  as  it  is,  is  necessary." 

Thus  far,  the  distinctions  of  necessity.  You  will  now  show 
how  they  mutually  correspond. 

"All  relations  of  effects  are  to  their  own  causes,"  but 
either  to  separate  causes,  or  to  concurrent  causes,  and  to  joint 
causes,  and  to  causes  which  act  at  the  same  time.  If  they  are 
to  separate  causes,  the  effects  are  named  from  the  mode,  in 
which  those  efiects  exist  from  their  causes.  If  necessarily^ 
they  are  called  necessary  efiects,  if  contingently^  they  are  call- 
ed contingent.  But  if  many  causes  concur  to  produce  one 
efiect,  that  efiect  has  relation  to,  and  connection  with,  each  of 
its  causes,  but  does  not  receive  its  name,  except  from  the 
mode,  in  which  it  exists  and  is  produced  from  those  united 
causes  ;  if  that  mode  is  necessary,  the  effect  is  called  neces- 
sary ;  if  that  mode  is  contingent,  it  is  called  contingent.  It 
can  not,  however,  be  that  one  and  the  same  effect  should  exist 
in  part  contingently,  and  in  part  necessarily,  in  any  respect 
whatever.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that,  if  that  which  is  called  a 
second  cause,  operates  alone  and  of  its  own  will,  the  thing 
might  be  called  contingent ;    but,  since  the  first  cause  moves 
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the  second,  so  that  it  can  not  but  be  moved,  the  whole  effect  ig 
said  to  be  necessary^  since  it  can  not  be  that  the  effect  should 
not  be  produced,  ■when  those  first  and  second  causes  are  in  op- 
eration. 

The  position  that  "  the  freedom  of  second  causes  is  not 
taken  away  by  that  necesBity,"  is,  here,  of  no  importance ;  as 
also  your  opinion  that  "  an  effect  can  be  called  /ree  and  con^ 
tingent  in  respect  to  a  certain  cause,  which  is  said  to  be  ne- 
cessary in  respect  to  the  first  cause."  For  it  is  Jibsurd  to  wish 
to  harmonize  freedom  with  necessity^  and  the  latter  with  the 
former.  All  necessity,  indeed,  ii  at  variance  with  freedom, 
and  not  the  necessity  of  coaction  alone.  This  is  so^true,  that 
even  any  degree  of  vehemence  can  not  be  successful  in  weak- 
ening its  truth.  I  grant  that  it  is  true,  that  "  the  decree  of 
God  ordains  second  causes,  and,  among  them,  the  freedom  of 
human  will,"  but,  in  such  a  manner  that  freedom  is  not  taken 
away  by  that  "  ordination  :"  but  freedom  is  taken  away,  when 
God,  either  by  coaction  (which  cannot  be,  both  on  account  of 
the  divine  omnipotence,  and  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
will),  or,  by  an  easy  and  gentle  influence,  so  moves  the  will, 
that  it  can  not  but  be  moved. 

You  seem  to  me  not  to  discriminate  between  a  free  move- 
ment and  one  which  is  spontaneous.  A  spontaneous  move- 
ment is  so  different  from  one  that  is  free,  that  the  former  may 
coincide  with  a  natural  and  internal  necessity,  but  the  latter 
can  by  no  means  do  so.  For  a  man  spontaneously  wishes  to 
be  happy,  and  not  freely.  Beasts  are  spontaneously  borne 
towards  those  things,  which  are  good  for  them,  by  natural  in- 
stinct, but  no  liberty  can  be  attributed  to  them. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  apparent  that  it  can,  in  no 
manner,  be  said  that  "  Adam  fell  necessarily  and  at  the  same 
time  freely^''  unless  you  introduce  the  necessity  of  certainty, 
which  belongs,  not  to  the  fall,  but  to  the  prescience  of  God, 
on  account  of  His  infinity.  But  freedom  is  taken  awav,  if  a 
decree  of  God  is  supposed,  since  "Adam  could  not  resist  the 
will,  that  is,  the  decree  of  God."  Your  answer  that  "  as  he 
could  not,  so  he  also  would  not,"  is  refuted  by  the  considera- 
tion that  he  could  not  will  otherwise.    This  }'uu  confess  to  be 
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true  "  as  to  the  event,"  but  not  ti-no  "  as  to  liis  power  [poten- 
tia]."  But  it  is  not  the  suliject  ol'  (lisi)utation.  wlietlier  the 
will  ft  Adam  was  deprived  ot'tlie  power,  which  is  called  free- 
dom, which  was  not  necessary  to  induce  the  necessity  of  the 
fall,  but  whether  the  event  itself,  that  is,  the  fall,  occurred  ne- 
cessarily. When  you  admit  this,  you  must  admit  also  that  he 
did  not  ^i\\\  freely.  For  that  power  was  limited  and  determin- 
ed as  to  the  act  and  event,  so  that,  in  the  act,  he  could  not 
will  otherwise;  else  the  decree  of  God  was  made  in  vain. 
Here,  also,  you  unskillfully  use  spontaneous  tnotion  for  Jree 
motion. 

To  elucidate  the  subject,  3'ou  "distinguish  three  periods, — 
previous,  ])re8eiit,  and  future  to  the  fall."  But  the  present 
and  the  hiture  are  of  no  importance  to  this  discussion.  For 
the  till  I  can  not  have  any  necessity  from  present  and  future 
time.  Previous  time  only  serves  our  purpose.  You  say  that- 
"  at  the  present  moment,  the  fall  was  necessary,  in  a  two-fold 
respect."  First, — "  on  account  of  the  prescience  of  God." 
But  prescience  is  not  a  cause  of  necessity,  nor  can  anything 
be  said  to  be  done  infallibly,  on  account  of  prescience,  but 
prescience  is  the  cause,  that  a  thing  "  which  will  occur,  con- 
tingently, at  its  own  time,"  is  certainly  foreknown  by  God. 
Secondly  ; — "  on  account  of  the  permissive  decree  of  God." 
But  permission  can  not  be  a  cause  of  immutability  or  of  ne- 
cessity. For  it  is  a  negative  act,  not  a  prohibition  ;  and  from 
it  an  affirmative  necessity  can  not  exist. 

The  words  of  Honorius,  and  Hugo  do  not  aid  you,  for  they 
treat  of  something  wholly  different,  and  they  are  not  reliable- 
authorities.  But  the  reason,  which  you  present,  is  partly  fal- 
lacious, partly  of  no  force.  The  fallacy,  a  petitio  principii, 
consists  in  this  sentence,  "  because  an  evil,  which  is  permit- 
ted, can  not  but  happen."  The  reason  is  of  no  force,  when 
you  say  "  because  it  can  not  happen  otherwise  than  God  de- 
creed." It  does  not  follow,  from  this,  that  it  therefore  hap- 
pens necessarily  ;  since,  though  evil  can  not  happen  otherwise 
than  God  permits  it,  yet  that  permission  does  not  impose  a 
necessity  upon  the  event  of  sin.  For  the  divine  determination 
is  not  in  reference  to  sin,  that  is,  shall  be  committed,  but  in  re- 
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ference  to  the  same  thing,  which  is  about  to  take  place  of  its 
own  causes,  that  is,  shall  not  extend  further  than  seems  good 
to  God.  I  do  not  accede  to  your  definition  of  "  permission" 
that  "  it  is  a  negative  of  that  grace,  which  is  sufficient  for  the 
avoidance  of  sin."  For,  as  has  often  been  said,  this  is  not  to 
permit  a  man  to  sin  freely^  but  to  effect  that  he  should  sin 
necessarily.  I  wish  also  that  you  had  explained,  in  what  way 
"  the  necessity  of  the  divine  decree,  by  which  He  determined 
that  Adam  should  sin,  was  evitahle  in  respect  to  the  freedom 
of  tiie  human  will,  when  it  was  inemtable  in  respect  to  the 
event."  I  pass  over  the  inconsistency  of  c.dling  necessity  evi- 
tahle. 

You  do  not  wish  that  any  one  should  think  that "  that  necessity 
arose  from  the  decree  of  God."  But  you  have  said  so  many 
things,  in  proof  of  it,  that  you  now  express  your  unwillingness 
in  vain.  Explain  how  that  necessity  follows  the  decree,  and 
yet  the  decree  has  not  the  relation  of  cause,  in  respect  to  that 
necessity.  For  the  decree  is  the  cause  of  necessity,  in  the  re- 
lation of  consequent,  not  in  that  of  consequence.  Those  are 
words  and  phrases,  designed  to  avoid  the  force  of  truth,  in 
which  there  is  no  truth,  and  not  even  the  semblance  of  truth. 
For  it  will  always  remain  true  that  whatever  is  necessary  "  of 
decree^''  has  the  cause  of  its  necessity  in  and  from  the  decree 
of  God,  Is  not  that  laborious  investigation  and  use  of  many 
distinctions  a  sign  of  falsity,  when  the  statement  of  truth  is 
simple  and  open  ? 

The  assertion  that  '"  the  predestinate  are  saved  necessarily, 
and  the  reprobate  are  damned  necessarily,"  is  to  be  correctly 
understood.  The  fact,  that  any  one  is  predestinate,  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  fact  of  damnation,  and  the  fact,  that  any  one  is 
reprobate,  is  at  variance  with  the  fact  of  salvation.  But  the 
ability  to  be  saved  or  damned,  is  at  variance  with  neither. 
For  the  decree  is  not  in  respect  to  the  ability,  but  in  respect 
to  the  fact  of  salvation  or  damnation.  But  those  two  acts, 
which  you  mention,  namely,  that  of  not  showing  mercy  and 
that  of  damning,  are  subsequent  to  sin.  For  mercy  is  neces- 
sary, only,  to  the  miserable  and  the  sinner,  and  it  is  truly  said 
that  "  the  purpose  of  damning  does  not  make  any  necessity  of 
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damnation  unless  by  the  intervention  of  sin,"  bnt  by  its  inter- 
vention, in  such  a  sense,  that  it  is  possible  that  it  should  not 
intervene.  If,  however,  God  has  decreed  to  make  and  govern 
men,  that  he  can  not  but  sin,  indeed,  in  order  that  He  may 
declare  His  own  righteousness  in  his  destruction,  that  purpose 
introduces  a  necessity  of  sin  and  of  damnation. 

It  is  an  absurd  assertion  that  "  from  prescience  that  neces- 
sity follows  in  the  same  way."  For  what  God  foreknows.  He 
foreknows  because  it  is  to  take  place  in  the  future.  But  what 
He  decrees,  purposes,  and  determines  in  Himself  to  do,  takes 
place  thus  because  He  decrees  it.  Also,  from  prescience  is 
concluded  the  certainty  of  an  event,  which  is  a  necessity  of 
the  consequence,  and  from  the  decree  immutability  of  the  same 
thing  is  concluded,  which  is  a  necessity  of  the  consequent. 

Ton  make  an  objection  against  yourself, — "  They  who  are 
predestinated  to  death  can  not,  if  they  will,  be  freed  by  repent- 
ance." That  objection  is  not  appropriate  to  this  time  and 
place.  But  I  present  you  with  an  objection,  that  they,  who 
are  predestinated  to  death,  are,  also,  according  to  your  doc- 
trine, predestinated  to  sin  ;  that  what  God  has  decreed  to 
bring  upon  them,  namely,  death.  He  may  be  able  to  bring 
upon  them  justly,  that  is,  on  account  of  sin.  But  indeed,  if 
God  can  predestinate  to  sin,  that  He  may  be  able  to  bring 
death  upon  the  sinner ;  He  is  able  also  to  bring  death  upon 
one,  who  is  not  a  sinner,  because  he,  who  is  a  sinner  in  con- 
sequence of  the  divine  predestination,  is  in  fact  not  a  sinner. 
It  is  far  woise  to  predestinate  a  just  man  to  sin  than  to  predes- 
tinate an  innocent  man  to  death.  Of  this  we  have  also,  pre- 
viously, spoken. 

Your  effort  to  charge  the  same  necessity  on  the  opinion 
"  which  supposes  a  permission  ot  evil"  is  futile.  I  refer,  here, 
to  "  permission,"  when  rightl}^  explained,  and  understood  ac- 
cording to  its  own  nature.  But  you  describe  permission  in 
such  a  manner,  as  really  to  amount  to  an  act  of  efficiency.  For 
if  "  to  permit  is  to  will  not  to  hinder,"  which  it  is  in  fact,  and 
"  the  will  not  to  hinder  is  such,  that,  without  that  hindrance,  sin 
can  not  be  avoided,"  as  you  assert,  then,  "  to  will  not  to  hinder 
sin"  is  to  effect  sin,  by  a  negation  of  the  necessary  hindrance. 
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Thus  evil  also  necessarily  exists  from  that  permission,  l)nt  hy 
no  im-rn^R  free?//  on  the  part  tif  tiuiii.  From  which,  it  is  clear- 
ly evideiit  tluit  the  decree  of  God  is  not  more  evirable  llian  a 
permissiun  (»f  the  kind,  which  you  have  described.  But,  un- 
less the  distinction  of  the  decree  of  God  into  energetic  or  effi- 
cacious and  jyermissive  is  without  foundation,- — as  it  certainly 
is  not — then  it  is  necessary  tliat  permission  should  be  descri- 
bed 60  as  not  to  coincide  with  energetic  decree. 

The  charge  of  holding  the  Stoic  and  Manichean  doctrine, 
which  is  made  by  some  against  you,  is  not  made  by  them  with 
the  idea  that  your  opinions  entirely  agree  with  that  doctrine, 
but  that  you  agree  with  it  in  this,  that  you  say  that  all  things 
are  done  necessarily.  You  ought  to  remove  this  charge  from 
yourself,  and  free  your  doctrine  from  this  accusation. 

You  unite  contrary  things  together  when  you  say  that  "  a 
man  can  not  abstain  from  sinning,  and  yet  he  sins  not  neces- 
sarily, but  freely."  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  constitute  freedom 
of  the  will,  that^it  "  be  capable  of  being  turned  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  to  choose  spontaneously,"  if  it  shall  be  "determined 
to  one  direction,  onlj^,  by  the  Deity."  For  that  determina- 
tion takes  away  tlie  freedom  of  the  will,  or  rather  the  liberty 
of  volition.  For  though  the  will,  in  other  things  not  deter- 
mined by  God,  may  remain  capable  of  change  in  any  di- 
rection, and  free,  yet  the  volition  is  not  free,  since  it  is  deter- 
mined precisely  to  one  of  two  contraries. 

The  remark  of  Anselm*  presents  the  same  idea  as  we  have, 
often,  presented,  that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the 
necessity  of  the  consequent,  and  that  of  the  consequence : 
the  former  precedes,  the  latter  follows  the  action.  But  your 
necessity  of  decree  precedes  the  act  and  does  not  follow,  while 
that  of  Anselm  follows  it,  therefore,  they  are  not  the  same. 
In  the  remark  of  Gaudentiusf  there  is  not  even  a  trace  of  the 
doctrine  which  you  defend. 


*  "Some  things,  foreknown  and  predestinated,  do  not  come  to  pass  by  the  necessity,  which 
is  antecedent  to,  and  the  cause  of  a  thing,  but  by  the  necessity,  wliich  followeth  a  thing." 

t  "Tie  Jews  were  willln  to  do  the  evil  which  they  did ;  and,  truly,  if  they  had  been  un. 
wlliing  to  do  it,  they  would  not  have  done  it." 
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In  your  brief  recapitulation,  you  fail,  as  greatly,  of  untying 
the  knot.  For  it  will  always  remain  true  that  a  denial  uf 
grace,  necessary  to  the  avoidance  of  sin,  is  a  cause  of  sin,  by 
the  mode  of  the  non-bestowment  of  the  necessary  hindrance  ; 
and  it  will,  always  be  false,  that  he  sins  freely  and  voluntarily, 
who  can  not  but  sin,  and  that  the  will  acts  freely  in  that 
direction,  to  which  it  is  deterir.ined  by  the  certain  and  inflexi- 
ble decree  of  God.  It  is  false  in  the  sense,  that  freedom  and 
determination  are  mutually  opposed  in  the  limits  of  their 
action.  For  the  former  has  respect  to  two  contraries,  the  latter 
to  one  only. 

You  present  the  example  of  the  "  angels  who  obey  God  both 
necessarily  and  freely,"  on  your  own  authority,  and  do  not 
at  all  prove  what  you  assert.  I  assert  that  these  two  things 
are  mutually  inconsistent,  so  that,  if  you  affirm  that  the  angels 
obey  God  freely,  I  shall  say,  with  confidence,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  angels  should  not  obey  God.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  affirm  that  they  can  not  but  obey  God,  I  shall  thence 
boldly  infer  that  they  do  not  obey  God  freely.  For  necessity 
and  freedom  differ  from  each  other  in  their  entire  essence,  and 
in  genus.  And  I  would  dare  say,  without  blasphemy,  that  not 
even  God  Himself,  with  all  His  omnipotence,  can  not  effect 
that  what  is  necessary  may  be  contingent  or  free^  and  that 
what  is  done  necessarily^  may  be  done  freely.  It  implies  a 
contradiction,  that  a  thing  should  not  be  possible  not  to  be 
done,  and  yet  be  possible  not  to  be  done,  and  it  is  a  contra- 
diction, opposed  to  the  first  and  most  general  idea,  divinely 
infused  into  our  minds,  in  reference  to  whatever  subject  the 
truth  is  affirmed  or  denied.  And  a  thing  can  not,  at  the  same 
time,  be  and  not  be,  at  the  same  time,  be  and  not  be  of  a 
given  character.  For  the  fact,  that  God  can  not  do  this,  is  a 
mark  not  of  impotence  but  of  invariable  power.  The  fact  that 
a  thing  exists,  depends  on  the  actual  power  of  God.  If  it 
should  happen,  at  once  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  pre- 
vious fact,  that  the  same  thing  should  not  be,  then  the  actual 
power  of  God  would  be,  either  overcome,  or  have  an  equal 
power  opposed  to  itself,  so  that  it  would  happen  that  a  thing, 
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which  is  by  the  power  of  God,  at  the  same  time,  is  not. 
"Which  is  the  g-reatest  of  all  absurdities. 


DISCUSSION   OF  THE   SUBJECT   OF   PEEMISSION. 

As  frequent  mention  of  the  permission  of  sin  has  been 
already  made  by  us,  it  will  be  a  work,  not  useless  in  itself, 
and  not  displeasing  to  you,  if  I  shall  distinctly  set  forth  what 
I  consider  the.  true  view  concerning  permission,  in  general, 
according  to  the  Scriptures.  You  will  read,  weigh,  and  judge, 
freely  and  with  candor,  and  if  I  shall,  as  to  any  point,  seem 
to  err,  you  will  recall  me  to  the  right  way,  by  serious  and 
friendly  admonition.  I  will  treat,  first,  of  permission  in 
general,  then  of  the  permission  of  sin. 

We  know  that  permission  pertains  to  action,  in  a  generic 
sense,  from  the  very  form  of  the  word,  whether  in  itself  [per 
se]  or  by  reduction  [reductive]  as  they  say  in  the  schools.  For 
cessation  from  act  may  also  be  reduced  or  referred  back  to  the 
act,  but  it  has,  as  its  proximate  and  immediate  cause,  the  will, 
not  knowledge,  not  capability,  not  power,  though  these,  also, 
may  be  requisite  in  the  being,  who  permits.  No  one  is  rightly 
said  to  permit,  who  does  not  know  what  and  to  whom  he 
permits,  and  is  not  capable  of  permitting  or  preventing,  and 
finally  has  not  the  right  and  authority  to  permit.  If  permis- 
sion is  attributed  to  any  one,  who  is  destitute  of  that  knowl- 
edge, or  capability,  or  power,  it  is  in  an  unusual  and  extended 
sense,  which  ought  not  to  have  a  place  in  an  accurate  discus- 
sion of  a  subject. 

The  object  of  permission  is  both  the  person  to  whom  any- 
thing is  permitted,  and  the  act  which  is  permitted,  and,  under 
the  act,  I  would  include,  also,  cessation  from  the  act.  In  the 
person,  to  whom  anything  is  permitted,  two  acts  are  to  be  con- 
sidered in  respect  to  the  person, — first,  strength  sufficient  to 
the  performance  of  an  act,  unless  there  is  some  hindrance ; 
secondly,  an  inclination  to  perform  the  act,  for  apart  from  this, 
the  permission  would  be  useless;  Strength  is  necessarily 
requisite  for  the  performance  of  an  act    even  if  this  is  present, 
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unless  the  person,  to  whom  an  act  is  permitted,  has  an  incli- 
nation to  the  act,  it  is  permitted  to  no  purpose,  and  in  vain. 
Indeed  it  can  not  be  said,  correctly,  that  an  act  is  permitted 
to  any  one,  who  is  influenced  by  no  inclination  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  act.  From  this  it  is  apparent  that  permission 
must  be  preceded  by  the  prescience  or  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  both  sufficient  strength  and  an  inclination  to  perform 
the  act,  exist  in  him,  to  whom  the  permission  is  granted. 
The  mode  of  permission  is  the  suspension  of  efficiency,  which 
efficiency  is  also  possible  to  the  being,  who  permits,  either 
according  to  right,  or  according  to  capability,  or  in  both 
respects,  and,  when  used,  would  restrain,  or  in  fact  prevent 
the  act. 

We  may,  hence,  define  permission  in  general,  thus  ; — It  is 
the  act  of  the  will  by  which  the  being,  who  permits,  suspends 
any  efficiency  which  is  possible  to  him,  which,  being  used, 
would  restrain,  or,  in  fact,  prevent  an  act  in  him  to  whom  the 
permission  is  granted,  to  the  performance  of  which  act  the 
same  person  has  an  inclination  and  sufficient  strength. 

These  conditions  being  applied  to  the  Divine  permission, 
by  which  He  permits  an  act  to  a  rational  creature,  the  defini- 
tion may  be  thus  arranged  : — Divine  permission  is  an  act  of 
the  divine  will  by  which  God  suspends  any  efficiency  possible 
to  Himself,  either  by  right,  or  by  power,  or  in  both  modes, 
which  efficiency,  used  by  God,  would  either  restrain  or  really 
prevent  an  act-  of  a  rational  creature,  to  the  performance  of 
which  act,  the  same  creature  has  an  inclination  and  sufficient 
strength.  But,  since  the  will  of  God  is  always  directed  by 
His  wisdom,  and  tends  to  good,  that  permission  can  not  but 
be  instituted  to  a  certain  end  and  the  best  end.  There  are 
two  modes  or  species  of  permission,  as  is  manifest  in  the 
definition,  in  which,  to  efficiency,  if  used,  either  the  limita- 
tion of  an  act,  or  its  prevention  is  ascribed.  For  the  will  of 
God  is  considered,  in  a  two-fold  res[.ect,  either  as  He  prescribes 
something  to  His  creatures,  by  command  or  prohibition,  or  as 
He  wills  to  do  or  to  prevent  anything.  Hence  the  efficiency, 
which  is  under  discussion,  is  two-fold,  on  one  hand,  as  the 
prescription  or  enactment  of  a  law  by  which  any  act  of  the 
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creature  is  restrained,  hy  which  restraint  or  liirsitation  that  act 
is  taken  away  iruui  the  freedom  of  the  creature,  so  tliat  he 
can  not,  without  sin,  perform  it,  if  it  is  forbidden,  or  omit  it, 
if  it  is  commanded  ;  and  on  the  other,  as  the  interj^osition  of 
an  impediment,  by  which  any  act  of  the  creature  is  pre- 
vented. 

In  the  first  mode,  there  was  a  limit  as  to  the  eating  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
and  as  to  the  love  due  to  a  wife,  the  former  by  prohibition, 
the  latter  by  command.  In  the  second  mode,  Balaam  was 
prevented  from  cursing  Israel,  Ahaziah  from  the  murder  of 
Elijah,  Sennacherib  from  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Abimelech  from  sin  with  Sarah.  But  since  God,  if  He  pleases, 
suspends  this  efiiciency,  in  both  modes,  when  and  where  it 
seems  good  to  Him,  permission  is  also  two  fold  ;  on  r>ne  hand, 
as  He  does  not  restrain  an  act  by  a  law,  but  leaves  it  to  the 
decision  and  freedom  of  the  creature,  whether  this  may  be  on 
account  of  the  simple  nature  of  the  act  itself,  as  in  that  ex- 
pression of  the  apostle  "  all  things  are  lawful  for  me"  (1  Cor, 
vi,  12)  or,  on  account  of  another  forbidden  evil,  an  example 
of  which  may  be  taken  from  the  "  bill  of  divorcement ;"  on 
the  other  hand,  as  He  does  not,  by  His  own  action,  interpose 
an  impediment  to  an  act, — an  impediment,  by  which  the  act 
may  be  really  prevented,  not  one,  by  which  it  can  or  ought 
to  be  prevented.  Thus  He  permitted  Adara  to  eat  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  and  Cain  to  kill  his  own  brother.  Though  He 
used  impediments,  by  which,  each  of  those  acts  could,  and 
ought  to  have  been  prevented,  yet  He  did  not  use  impedi- 
ments, by  which  the  act,  in  either  case,  was  prevented. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  divide,  also,  the  latter  mode  of  per- 
mission which  is  by  abstaining  from  the  use  of  an  impedi- 
ment, which  would  prevent  the  act,  according  to  the  diflPerence 
of  the  modes  in  which  God  is  able,  and,  indeed,  accustomed 
to  prevent  an  act,  to  the  performance  of  which  a  creature  is 
inclined  and  sufficient.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  that  such 
sufficiency  should  be  ever  understood  apart  from  the  concur- 
rence of  the  first  cause.  That  variety  arises  from  the  causes 
by  means  of  which  a  rational  creature  performs  an  act.    Those 
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causes  are  "  capability,  and  will, — we,  here,  speak  of  volun- 
tary acts,  to  which  the  permission,  of  which  we  now  treat, 
has  reference — and,  therefore,  the  impediment  is  placed  either 
upon  the  capability  or  the  will  of  the  creature  ;  that  is,  God 
effects  that  the  creature  should  be  either  not  able,  or  not  will- 
ing to  produce  that  act.  In  the  former  mode  He  prevented 
the  entr  iuce  of  Adam  into  Paradise,  in  the  latter.  He  pre- 
vented Joseph  from  polluting  himself  with  adultery  with  the 
wife  of  his  master. 

More  piirticularlj,  we  must  consider  in  how  many  ways  God 
may  prevent  the  creature  from  being  able  or  willing  to  per- 
form the  act,  to  which  he  has  an  inclination  and  sufScient 
strength,  that  is,  apart  from  this  impediment.  We  consider 
prevention  as  applied,  iirst  to  the  capability,  secondly,  to  the 
will.  That  the  creature  may  be  able  to  effect  any  thing,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  have  capability  ;  that  no  greater  or 
equal  power  should  act  against  him  ;  finally,  that  he  should 
have  an  object  on  which  his  capability  can  act.  From  this  it 
is  evident  that  an  impediment  may  be  placed  on  the  capability 
in  a  four-fold  manner ; — first,  by  the  taking  away  of  being  and 
life,  which  are  the  foundation  of  capability  ;  secondly,  by  the 
deprivation  or  diminution  of  the  capability  itself;  thirdly,  by 
the  opposition  of  a  greater,  or,  at  least,  an  equal  power ;  fourthly, 
by  the  removal  of  the  object ;  either  of  which  ways  is  sufli- 
cient  for  prevention.     We  will  adduce  examples  of  each  mode. 

In  the  first  mode,  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  attempted  by 
Sennacherib,  was  prevented  by  the  slaughter  of  "  an  hundred 
four  score  and  five  thousand  "  men,  made  by  one  angel  (2 
Kings  xix,  35,  36).  Thus,  also,  the  effort  to  l)ring  Elijah  be- 
fore Ahaziah  was  prevented  by  the  fire,  twice  consuming  fifty 
men,  who  were  sent  to  take  him. 

In  the  second  mode,  Samson  was  prevented  from  freeing 
himself  from  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  after  his  hair  was 
cut  off  (Judg.  xvi,  19,  20),  the  strength  of  the  Spirit,  by  which 
he  had  formerly  been  so  mighty,  having  b.cn  taken  away  or 
diminished. 

In  the  third  mode,  Uzziah  was  prevented  from  burning 
incense  to  the  Lord  by  the  resistance  of  the  priests  (2  Chron. 
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xxvi,  18),  and  the  carrjing  of  Lot  and  the  Sodomites  into  cap- 
tivity was  prevented  by  Abram  vfith  his  servants,  attacking 
the  victorious  kings  (Gen.  xiv,  15, 16). 

In  the  fourth  mode,  Ahab  was  prevented  from  injuring 
Elijah  (1  Kings  xix,  3),  and  the  Jews,  who  had  sworn  to  slay 
the  apostle  Paul,  were  prevented  from  effecting  their  design 
(Acts  xxiii,  10).  God  removed  Elijah,  and  Paul  was  rescued 
from  the  Jews  by  the  chief  captain.  Thus,  also,  Christ  often 
removed  himself  out  of  the  hands  of  those,  who  wished  to 
take  him  ;  of  those,  also,  who  wished  to  make  him  a  king. 

The  permission,  which  is  contrary  to  this  prevention,  also 
subsists  by  four  modes,  contrary  to  those  just  exemplified,  but 
united  together.     For  a  complete  cause  is  required  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  effect,  the  absence  of  a  single  necessary  cause,  or 
element  of  the  cause,  being  sufficient  to  j)revent  the  effect. 
Thus  it  is  necessary  that,  when  God  permits  any  act  to  the 
capability  of  a  creature,  that  creature  should  be  preserved  as 
it  is,  and  should  live  ;  that  its  capability  should  remain  adapt- 
ed to  the  performance  of  the  act ;  that  no  greater  or  equal 
power  should  be  placed  in  opposition  ;  finally,  that  the  object, 
to  be  o]3erated  upon,  should  be  left  to  that  capability.     It  ap- 
pears, from  this,  that  this  divine  permission  is  not  inactive 
[otiosa],  as  so  many  actions  of  the  providence  of  God  are 
requisite  to  that  permission, — the  preservation  of  being,  of 
life,  and  the  capability  of  the  creature,  the  administration  and 
government,  by  which  a  greater  or  an  equal  power  is  opposed 
to  the  creature,  and  the  presentation  of  the  object.     We  may 
be  allowed,  also  to  adduce  similar  examples  of  permission. 
Thus  God  gave  His  Son  into  the  power  of  Pilate  and  of  the 
Jews.     "  This  is  your  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness"  (Luke 
xxii,  53).    Thus  He  gave  Job  into  the  hands  of  Satan  (Job  i, 
12),  Zachariah  into  the  hands  of  his  murderers  (2  Chron.  xxiv, 
21),  and  James  into  the  hands  of  Llerod  (Acts  xii,  2). 

Let  us  now  consider  how  God  may  prevent  a  creature  from 
a  volition  to  jDcrform  an  act,  to  which  he  has  an  inclination 
and  sufficient  strength.  An  impediment  is  placed  by  the 
Deity,  upon  the  propensity  and  the  will  of  a  rational  creature, 
in  a  two-fold  mode,  according  to  which  God  can  act  on  the  will. 
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For  He  acts  on  the  will  either  by  the  mode  of  nature,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  the  will  and  its  freedom.  The  action, 
bj  which  He  afiects  the  will,  according  to  the  mode  of  nature, 
may  be  called  physical  impulse  /  that,  by  which  He  acts  on 
the  same,  according  to  the  mode  of  the  will  and  its  freedom, 
will  be  suitably  styled  suasion.  God  acts,  therefore,  preven- 
tively on  the  will  either  by  physical  impulse  or  by  suasion, 
that  it  may  not  will  that,  to  which  it  is  inclined  by  auy  pro- 
pensity. He  acts  preventively  on  the  will,  by  physical  im- 
pulse, when  He  acts  upon  it,  by  the  mode  of  nature,  that,  from 
it  may  necessarily  result  the  prevention  of  an  act,  to  which 
the  creature  is  inclined  by  any  propensity.  Thus  the  evil  dis- 
position of  the  Egyptians  towards  the  Isrealites  seems,  in  the 
judgment  of  some,  to  have  been  prevented  from  injuring  them. 
God  acts,  preventively,  on  the  will  by  suasion,  when  He  per- 
suades the  will  by  any  argument,  that  it  may  not  will  to  per- 
form an  act,  to  which  it  tends  by  its  own  inclination,  and  to 
effect  which  the  creature  has,  or  seems  to  himself  to  have,  suf- 
ficient strength.  By  this,  the  will  is  acted  upon  preventively, 
not  of  necessity,  indeed,  but  of  certainty. 

But  since  God,  in  the  infinity  of  His  own  wisdom,  foresees 
that  the  mind  of  the  rational  creature  will  be  persuaded  by 
the  presentation  of  that  argument,  and  that,  from  this  persua- 
sion, a  prevention  of  the  act  will  result,  He  is  under  no  neces- 
sity of  using  any  other  kind  of  prevention.  All  the  arguments, 
by  which  the  reason  can  be  persuaded  to  the  performance  of 
an  act,  can  be  reduced  to  three  classes — that  which  is  easy 
and  practicable ;  that  which  is  useful,  pleasant,  and  delight- 
ful ;  and  that  which  is  honest,  just  and  becoming.  Hence, 
also,  God,  by  a  three-fold  suasion,  prevents  a  person  from  the 
will  to  perform  any  act.  For  He  persuades  the  mind  that  the 
act  is  either  difficult  to  be  performed,  or  even  altogether  im- 
possible;  or  useless  and  unpleasant;  or  dishonest,  unrighte- 
ous and  indecorous. 

By  the  argument  from  the  difficult  and  impossible,  the 
Pharisees  and  chief  priests  were,  often,  prevented  from  laying 
violent  hands  on  Christ :  for  they  knew  that  he  was  consid- 
ered a  prophet  by  the  multitude,  who  seemed  prepared  to  de- 
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fend  him  against  the  efforts  of  his  enemies.  The  Israelites, 
pursuing  the  king  of  Moab,  when  they  saw  that  he  had  offered 
his  eldest  son,  as  a  burnt  offering,  and,  from  this  fact,  knew 
that  he  was  strengthened  in  his  own  mind,  departed  from  him, 
thinking  that  they  could  not  take  the  city  without  very  great 
difficulty  and  much  slaughter  (2  K.  iii,  23-27).  Sauballat 
and  Tobiah,  and  the  other  enemies  of  God's  people,  endeavor- 
ing to  hinder  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  were 
prevented  from  accomplishing  their  design,  when  they  heard 
that  their  plots  were  known  to  ITehemiah  (Neh.  iv,  15).  For 
they  despaired  of  effecting  any  thing,  unless  they  could  take 
the  Jews  by  surprise.  By  the  argument  from  the  useless, 
the  soldiers,  who  crucified  Christ,  were  prevented  from  break- 
ing his  legs  (John  xix,  33),  because  he  was  already  dead,  and 
it  would  have  been  useless  to  break  his  legs,  as  this  was  de- 
signed, and  usually  done  to  hasten  death  ;  and,  at  this  time, 
the  Jews  desired  that  their  bodies  should  be  taken  down  from 
the  cross  before  sunset.  But  God  had  declared,  "  a  bone  of 
him  shall  not  be  broken"  (John  xix,  36).  By  the  same  argu- 
ment— of  inutility — Pilate  was  prevented  from  releasing 
Christ.  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Caesar's  iriend" 
(John  xix,  12).  Thus,  also,  Pharaoh  did  not  wish  to  let  the 
people  of  God  go  (Exod.  chapters  v,  vi  and  vii).  By  the  ar- 
gument from  the  unrighteous  or  dishonest,  David  was  }>re- 
veutedfrom  slaying  Saul,  when  he  had  fallen  into  his  hands  ; — • 
"  The  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  stretch  forth  my  hand  against 
the  anointed  of  the  Lord"  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  6). 

It  is  sufficient,  for  the  prevention  of  an  act  by  the  argument 
of  suasion,  that  the  act  should  seem  to  be  impossible,  useless, 
or  unrighteous  to  those,  by  whom  God  wills  that  it  sbould  not 
be  performed,  even  if  it  is  not  so  in  reality.  Thus  the  Israel- 
ites were  prevented  from  going  up  into  the  promised  land, 
when  they  learned,  from  the  spies,  the  strength  of  the  nations, 
and  the  defences  of  the  cities,  thinking  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  them  to  overcome  them  (Numb,  xiii  and  xiv). 
Thus  David  was  prevented  from  fighting,  for  the  Philistines, 
against  Saul  and  the  Israelites;  for  the  Philistines  said  to  their 
king — "  let  him  not  go  down  with  us  to  battle,  lest,  in  the  bat- 
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tie,  he  be  an  adversary  to  us"  (1  Sam.  xxix,  4).  Thus  Ahaz 
was  prevented  from  asking  a  sign  of  the  Lord,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Isaiah,  tlie  prophet  ;  for  he  said,  "  I  will  not  ask,  nei- 
ther will  I  tempt  the  Lord  (Isa.  vii,  12).  To  this  last  argu- 
ment pertain  the  revelations  of  the  Divine  will,  whether  tliey 
are  truly  such,  or  are  falsely  so  esteemed.  Thus  David  was 
prevented  from  building  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  by  the  Di- 
vine prohibition  in  the  mouth  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii,  5  &e.), 
though  he  had  purposed,  in  his  own  mind,  to  do  this  for  the 
glory  of  God.  Thus  Laban  was  jDrevented  from  speaking 
"  to  Jacob  either  good  or  bad,"  for,  he  said,  "  it  was  in  the 
power  of  my  hand  to  do  you  hurt"  (Gen.  xxxi,  29).  The 
king  of  Babylon  being  prevented  by  the  oracle  of  his  own 
gods,  which  he  consulted,  from  attacking  the  Ammonites, 
marched  against  the  Jews,  whom  God  wished  to  punish. 
Each  of  these  is  not  always  used  separately,  from  the  oth- 
ers, by  God  to  prevent  an  act  which  He  wishes  should  not 
be  performed,  but  they  are  some  times  presented,  two  or 
three  together,  as  God  knows  may  be  expedient,  to  the  pre- 
vention of  an  act  which  He  wishes  to  prevent. 

We  do  not,  in  this  place,  professedly  discuss  what  that 
action  is,  by  which  God  proposes  suasory  arguments,  de- 
signed to  act  preventively  on  the  will,  to  the  mind  of  the 
creature,  inclined  to  the  act,  and  having  strength  adequate 
to  its  performance.  Yet  it  is  certain,  whatever  that  act  may 
be,  that  it  is  efficacious  for  prevention,  and  will  certainly 
prevent,  which  efficacy  and  certainty  depends,  not  so  much 
on  the  omnipotence  of  the  divine  action  as,  on  the  prescience 
of  God,  who  knows  what  arguments,  in  any  condition  of 
things  or  at  any  time,  will  move  the  mind  of  man  to  that,  to 
which  God  desires  to  incline  him,  whether  on  account  of  His 
mercy  or  of  His  justice.  Yet,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  lawful  so 
to  distinguish  that  action  as  to  say  that,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
that  ot  the  gracious  and  particular  providence  of  God,  illumi- 
nating, by  His  Holy  S])irit,  the  mind  of  the  man  who  is  re- 
generate, and  inclining  his  will,  that  he  may  will  and  not  will 
that  which  God  purposes  that  he  should  will  and  not  will,  and 
that,  indeed,  of  a  pure  inclination  to  obey  God ;  on  the  other 
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hand,  it  is  that  of  more  general  providence,  by  which  He  acts 
on  men  as  men,  or  as  only  morally  good,  that  they  may  not 
will,  and  may  will,  as  God  purposes  that  they  should  not  will 
and  should  will,  though  not  with  this  event  and  purpose,  that 
they  should,  in  their  nolition  or  volition,  obey  God. 

We  now  deduce,  from  this,  the  modes  of  permission,  the 
opposite  of  prevention,  which  are  not  to  be  separated  like 
those  of  prevention,  but  are  to  be  united.  For,  as  a  single 
argument  can  act  preventively  on  the  will,  that  it  may  not 
will  what  God  purposes  to  prevent ;  so  it  is  necessary  that  all 
those  arguments  should  be  absent  by  which  the  will  would  be 
persuaded  to  an  act  of  nolition,  otherwise,  there  would  be  no 
permission.  Therefore,  the  permission,  by  which  God  per- 
mits a  rational  creature  to  perform  an  act,  to  the  performance 
of  which  he  has  inclination  and  adequate  strength,  is  the  suspen- 
sion of  all  those  impediments,  by  which  the  will  was  to  have 
been  persuaded,  and  in  fact  moved  to  a  nolition.  For  it  can 
be  that  God,  being  about  to  permit  an  act  to  the  will  of  the 
creature,  should  so  administer  the  whole  matter,  that  not  only 
some  arguments  of  dissuasion,  but  all  conjoined,  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  will  of  a  rational  creature  ;  yet,  as  persuasion 
can  but  result  from  that  presentation  of  arguments,  which  is 
also  known  to  God,  it  is  from  this  fact  that  the  presentation  of 
arguments,  is  most  consistent  with  the  permission  of  that  thing 
to  dissuade  from  which  they  were  used. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  subject  by  examples.  God  permitted 
the  brethren  of  Joseph  to  think  of  slaying  him  ;  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
18  ;)  and  at  length  they  sold  liim,  not  caring  that  he  was  their 
brother,  and  that  they  were  forbidden,  by  the  laws  of  God,  to 
commit  murder,  or  to  sell  a  free  person  into  slavery.  So,  also, 
He  permitted  the  enemies  of  His  Son  to  condemn  him,  though 
innocent  and  unheard,  and  finally  to  slay  him,  setting  at 
naught  their  own  law,  which  not  only  had  been  imposed  on 
them  by  the  Deity,  but  was  called  to  their  remembrance,  by 
ISTicodemus,  Joseph  and  others,  in  the  inquiry,  "  Doth 
our  law  judge  any  man  before  it  hear  him  ?"  They  obtained 
false  witnesses,  and  found  that  "  their  witness  agreed  not  to- 
gether" (Mark  xiv,  56).     Yet  they  did  that,  which  their  envy 
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and  hatred  against  Christ  dictated.  Thus  God  likewise  per- 
mitted Saul  to  persecute  David  (1  Sam.  xxiii  and  xxiv),  ma- 
king no  account  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  taught  and 
convinced  of  David's  innocence  by  his  own  son,  and  by 
personal  experience.  From  this  discussion,  it  is  apparent  that 
a  difference  must  be  made  between  a  sufficient  and  an  effica- 
cious impediment,  and  that  the  permission  of  which  we  here 
treat,  is  a  suspension  of  efficacious  impediment.  A  sufficient 
impediment  is  used,  by  God,  partly  to  declare  that  the  act,  to 
prevent  which  He  takes  care  that  those  arguments  should  be 
proposed,  and  presented,  is  displeasing  to  Himself,  partly  that 
they  may  be  more  inexcusable,  who  do  not  permit  themselves 
to  be  prevented  ;  and  even  that  He  may  the  more,  on  account 
of  their  iniquity,  incite  them  to  the  act  which  is  so  eagerly 
performed.  Then  we  have  this  three-fold  permission  of  the 
Deity — first,  that  by  which  God  leaves  any  act  to  the  decis- 
ion of  a  rational  creature,  not  restraining  it  by  any  law  ;  sec- 
ondly, that  by  which  He  permits  an  act,  in  respect  to  the  ca- 
pability of  the  creature ;  third,  that  by  which  He  permits  the 
act,  in  respect  to  the  inclination  and  will  of  the  creature. 
The  last  two  can  not  be  disjoined  in  a  subject,  though  they 
can  and  ought  to  be  suitably  distinguished  from  each  other. 
For  it  is  necessary  that  an  act,  which  God  does  not  will  to 
prevent,  should  be  permitted  both  to  the  capability  and  the 
will  of  the  creature,  since,  by  the  sole  inhibition,  either  of  the 
capability,  or  of  the  will,  an  impediment  is  presented  to  the 
act  such  that  it  is  not  performed. 

Some  may  say  that  the  epecies  or  modes  of  prevention  are 
not  sufficiently  enumerated  ;  as  no  act  is  prevented  in  its 
causes  only,  but  also,  in  itself  It  is  necessary  to  an  act,  not 
only  that  God  should  bestow  both  the  power  and  the  will 
[posse  et  velle],  that  he  should  produce  the  effect  itself,  and 
without  the  intervention  of  means.  It  must  follow,  therefore, 
that  an  act  will  not  be  certainly  produced,  even  if  Gud  should 
bestow  the  power  and  the  will,  and  hence,  it  is  possible  that 
an  act  should  be  prevented,  ev^cn  if  God  does  not  present  an 
impediment  to  the  capability  or  the  will,  that  is,  if  He  with- 
holds from  the  creature  his  own  concurrence,  either  active  or 
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raotiv^e,  which  is  immediately  necessary  to  produce  the  act. 
From  this,  it  can  be  deduced,  also,  that  an  act  is  not  fully 
permitted,  even  if  it  is  left  by  God  to  the  capability  and  will 
of  the  creature,  unless  God  has  determined  to  unite  immedi- 
ately to  produce  the  same  act,  by  his  own  act,  motion,  or  con- 
currence. I  reply,  that  I  do  not  ueny  the  necessity  of  that 
concurrence  or  immediate  act  of  God  to  the  production  of  an 
act ;  but  I  say  that  it  has  once  been  determined  by  God,  not 
to  withhold,  from  His  creatures  His  own  concurrence,  whether 
general  or  special,  for  the  producing  those  acts,  to  perform 
which  He  has  given  to  His  creatures  the  power  and  the  will 
or  which  He  has  left  to  the  power  and  will  of  His  creatures ; 
otherwise.  He  has,  in  vain,  bestowed  the  power  and  the  will, 
and  He  has,  wiihouc  reason,  left  the  act  to  the  capability  and 
the  will  of  the  creature.  I  add  that  an  example  of  an  im- 
pediment, of  that  kind,  can  not  be  given,  that  is,  an  imped- 
iment, placed  by  God,  in  the  way  of  an  act  permitted  to  the 
capability  and  will  of  a  creature,  by  withholding  from  the 
creature  His  own  immediate  concurrence. 

I,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  modes  or  species  of  prevention, 
and  therefore,  of  permission,  have  been  sufiiciently  enumerated. 
I  grant  that  not  only  much  light,  but  also  completeness,  will 
be  added  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  permission,  if  it  not 
only  may  be  shown  how  God  prevents  acts,  for  which  rational 
creatures  have  an  inclination  and  sufficient  strength,  but  may 
be  explained,  with  accuracy,  how  God  produces  and  effects 
His  own  acts  and  His  own  works,  through  His  rational  crea- 
tures, whether  good  or  bad.  In  which  investigation,  many 
learned  and  pious  men  have  toiled,  and  have  performed  la- 
bor, not  to  be  regretted  ;  yet  I  think  that  so  many  things 
remain  to  be  solved  and  explained,  that  no  genius,  however 
surpassing,  can  be  sufficient  for  all  of  them,  and  so  it  can 
be  truly  said  that  the  mine  of  this  trutli  is  not  only  deep 
and  profound,  but  also  inexhaustible.  Yet,  if  we  descend 
into  it  with  soberness,  and,  following  the  thread  and  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  grant- 
ed unto  us  to  draw  thence  so  much  as  God,  the  only  foun- 
tain and  giver  of  the  truth,  knows  will  conduce  to  the  sal- 
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vation  of  the  church,  and  to  the  sanctification  of  His  name  in 
this  world,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever,  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  subject  of  permission  in  gene- 
ral, let  us  now  consider  the  permission  of  sin.  At  the  outset, 
it  must  be  understood  that  sin  is  not  permitted  in  the  first 
mode  of  permission,  for  it  is  sin  in  that  it  is  forbidden  by  the 
law,  therefore,  it  can  not  be  permitted  by  the  law  ;  else,  the 
same  thing  is  sin  and  not  sin  ;  sin  in  that  it  is  forbidden,  and 
not  sin,  in  that  it  is  permitted,  and  not  forbidden.  Yet,  since 
it  is  said  truly  that  sin  is  permitted  by  God,  it  is  certain  that 
it  is  permitted  in  some  way,  which  will,  generally  considered, 
be  a  suspension  of  all  those  impediments  by  the  interposition 
of  which  sin  could  not  be  committed  by  the  creature.  But 
the  impediments  by  which  sin,  so  far  as  it  is  sin,  is  prevented, 
are  the  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  and  an  act  moving  or 
persuading  to  obedience  to  the  divine  will.  From  which  it 
is  evident  that  permission  of  sin  is  a  suspension  of  that  reve- 
lation, or  of  that  suasion,  or  of  both. 

It  may  be  stated,  here,  from  the  general  definition  of  per- 
mission, that  revelation,  motion,  or  suasion  have  so  much  effi- 
cacy, that  if  they  are  used  and  applied,  the  sin  would  not,  in 
fact,  be  committed.  I  say  this,  then  :  Let  no  one  think  that 
God  performs  no  act  sufficient  to  prevent  sin,  when  sin  is  not, 
in  fact,  prevented,  and  thence  conclude  that  God  wills  sin ; 
and  again,  let  no  one  judge  that,  when  God  performs  one  or 
more  acts,  sufficient  to  prevent  sin,  that  He  unwillingly  per- 
mits sin.  In  the  latter  of  which  remarks,  we  see  that  they 
are  frequently  mistaken,  who  do  not  consider  the  subject  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  For  the  sole  consideration  of  efficacious 
prevention,  by  the  suspension  of  which,  permission  is  prop- 
erly and  adequately  defined,  effects,  in  view  of  the  use  of 
some,  though  inefficacious,  impediments,  that  we  should  un- 
derstand that  God  does  not  will  sin,  nor  yet  that  he  permits 
it  unwillingly,  because  He  has,  in  addition  to  those  sufficient 
impediments,  also  efficacious  ones  in  the  storehouse  of  His 
wisdom  and  power,  by  the  production  of  which,  sin  would  be 
certainly  and  infallibly'  prevented. 
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That,  what  has  been  thus  said  by  us,  in  general  terms,  may 
be  more  evident,  let  us  explain,  with  a  little  more  particular- 
ity, in  reference  to  differences  of  sin.  Sin  is  either  of  omis- 
sion or  of  comraisssion.  Sin  of  omission  is  a  neglect  of  an  act, 
prescribed  and  commanded  by  law  ;  sin  of  commission,  is  a 
performance  of  that,  which  is  forbidden  and  prohibited  by  law. 
But  since,  in  a  preceptive  law,  not  a  good  act,  only,  is  enjoin- 
ed, but  its  cause,  mode  and  purpose,  also  in  a  prohibitive  law, 
not  a  bad  act,  only,  is  forbidden,  but  also  the  cause  and  pur- 
pose of  the  omission,  it  is  apparent  that  sin,  both  against  a 
preceptive  law,  and  against  a  prohibitive  law,  is  two-fold : 
against  a  preceptive  law  if  the  enjoined  act  is  omitted,  and  if  it 
is  performed  unlawfully  as  to  manner  and  purpose ;  and 
against  a  prohibitive  law,  by  performing  an  action,  and  by  not 
performing,  but  omitting  it  with  an  unlawful  reason  and  pm*- 
pose.  The  examples  are  plain.  He,  who  omits  to  bestow 
alms  on  the  poor,  sins  in  omitting  a  prescribed  act.  He,  who 
bestows  alms  on  the  poor  that  he  may  be  seen  of  men,  sins  in 
omitting  the  due  reason,  and  purpose  of  the  bestowal.  He, 
who  steals,  sins  in  committing  a  forbidden  act ;  he,  who  ab- 
stains from  theft,  that  his  iniquity  may  be  covered  for  the 
time  and  may  afterwards  more  deeply  injure  bis  neighbor, 
sins  in  omitting  the  forbidden  act  with  a  wrong  purpose.  The 
divine  permission  is  to  be  accommodated  to  each  of  the  modes 
both  of  mission  and  of  commission. 

Sin  is  distributed,  in  respect  to  its  causes,  into  sin  of  igno- 
rance, of  infirmity,  and  of  malice  ;  and  by  some,  an  addition- 
al distinction  is  made,  namely,  sin  of  negligence  or  thoughtless- 
ness, as  different  and  separate  from  the  former,  while  others 
think  that  this  is  embraced  in  the  three  species  previously 
mentioned. 

The  divine  permission  is  also  adjusted  to  these  differences. 
It  would  bean  endless  work  to  present  all  the  divisions  and  differ- 
ences of  sin,  and  to  show  how  the  divine  permission  is  related 
to  each  class.  But  we  must  not  omit  that,  in  sin,  not  it 
alone  but  the  act  also,  blended  with  it,  is  to  be  considered,  as 
in  sin  there  is  the  transgression  of  the  law,  and  the  act,  that 
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is  the  act,  simply  as  such,  and  the  act,  as  forbidden  or  pre- 
scribed, the  omission  of  which  prescript  is  sin.  But  permis- 
sion can  be  considered,  either  in  respect  to  the  act,  or  to  the 
transgression,  for  sin  is  prevented  in  the  prevention  of  the  act, 
without  which  sin  can  not  be  committed.  Again,  the  act  is 
prevented  in  the  prevention  of  the  sin,  which  necessarily  in- 
heres and  adheres  to  the  act,  so  that  the  act  itself  can  not  be 
performed  without  sin.  For  one  may  abstain  from  an  act, 
towards  which  he  is  borne  by  his  inclination,  because  it  can 
not  be  performed  without  sin  ;  another,  on  the  contrary,  ab- 
stains from  sin  because  he  is  not  inclined  to  the  act  itself. 
When  he  abstains  from  the  act  because  it  is  sin,  he  abstains 
from  singer  se,  from  the  act  incidentally  :  on  the  contrary,  he 
abstains  because  the  act  is  not  pleasant  to  him,  he  abstains 
from  the  act  jyer  se,  from  sin  incidentally.  "When  also  an  act, 
is  permitted  as  an  act,  it  is  permitted  per  se,  sin  is  permitted 
incidentally.  When  sin  is  permitted  as  sin,  it  is  permitted 
per  se^  the  act  is  permitted  incidentally.  All  of  which  things 
are  to  be  dilis;ently  considered  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  j^:)^r- 
missi/m,  that  it  may  be  understood  what  efficiency  God  suspends 
in  that  permission,  and  what  efficiency  He  uses  to  no  purpose 
— to  no  purpose  in  relation  to  the  event,  in  that  sin  is  not  omit- 
ted, not  to  no  purpose  in  relation  to  the  objects  which  God  has 
proposed  to  Himself,  the  best  and  the  most  wisely  intended,  and 
most  powerfully  obtained.  But  though  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed the  permission  of  acts  in  general,  it  will  not  be  superflu- 
ous to  treat  here  of  the  same,  so  far  as  those  acts  are  blended  with 
sin,  and  sin  with  them ;  though,  in  the  mean  time,  the  princi- 
pal reference  in  this  discussion,  must  be  to  the  permission  of 
sin,  as  such.  For,  as  these  two  are  so  connected,  that  they 
can  not  be  separated  in  an  individual  subject,  the  very  neces- 
sity of  their  coherence  seems  to  demand  that  we  should  speak 
of  the  permission  of  both  in  connection,  though  of  the  per- 
mission of  sin  2)er  se,  and  of  the  act  incidentally.  But  since  the 
relation  of  sin  appears,  most  plainly,  in  an  act-  committed 
against  a  prohibitive  law,  as  omission  of  good  may  be  often 
comprehended  under  it  by  synecdoche,  as  in  the  definitions  of 
sin, — "  it  is  that  which  is  done  contrary  to  the  law,"— also,  "  a 
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desire,  word,  or  deed  against  the  law," — it  will  not  be  irrele- 
vant to  sbow,  in  the  first  place,  how  God  permits  that  sin, 
whether  as  it  is  a  sin,  or  as  it  is  an  act,  which  He  permits,  or 
in  both  relations. 

"We  will  present  the  modes  *-f  permission  corresponding  to 
the  contrary  modes  of  prevention,  as  before.  The  murder 
which  Ahab  and  Ahaziah  intended  to  perpetrate  on  the 
prophet  Elijah,  was  an  act,  which,  being  performed  would 
have  taken  away  the  life  of  Elijah,  and  it  was  a  sin  against 
the  sixth  commandment  of  God.  God  prevented  that  mur- 
der, not  as  a  sin,  but  as  an  act.  This  is  apparent  from  the 
mode  of  prevention,  for  in  one  instance,  he  took  Elijah  out  of 
the  hands  of  Ahab,  and  in  another  He  consumed,  with  fire 
sent  down  from  heaven,  those  who  had  been  sent  to  take  the 
prophet  (2  Kings  i).  The  former  case  was  according  to  the 
fourth  mode,  heretofore  mentioned  ;  the  latter  was,  according 
to  the  first  mode,  in  opposition  to  the  power  of  Ahaziah  and 
in  this  case  prevented  the  effect.  David,  being  instigated  by  , 
his  followers  to  slay  Saul,  his  persecutor  and  enemy,  refused, 
being  restrained  from  that  act,  not  as  an  act,  but  as  a  sin,  for 
he  said  "The  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  stretch  forth  my  hand 
against  him,  seeing  he  is  the  anointed  of  the  Lord"  (1  Sam. 
xxiv,  6).  The  mode  of  prevention  was  by  a  revelation  of  the 
divine  will,  and  by  a  persuasion  to  obedience,  and  was  suita- 
ble to  the  prevention  of  sin  as  such.  The  defilement  of 
Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  when  she  was  brought  to  Abim- 
elech,  would  have  been  an  act,  by  which,  as  the  violation  of 
Sarah's  chastity,  would  have  caused  great  grief  to  Abraham, 
and  would  have  been  a  sin  against  the  seventh  precept  of  the 
Decalogue.  It  was  divinely  prevented,  if  you  consider  the 
mode  of  prevention,  as  far  as  it  was  sin.  For  God,  in  a 
dream,  revealed  to  him  that  she  was  "  a  man's  wife"  (Gen. 
XX,  3),  and  he  could  not,  without  sin,  have  carried  out  his 
design.  If  you  examine  the  design  and  reason  of  the  pre- 
vention, it  was  both  in  respect  to  the  act  and  to  the  sin  ;  as  an 
act,  because  it  would  have  caused  indelible  grief  to  Abraham, 
and  from  this  God  wished  to  spare  his  servant ;  as  sin,  because 
God  knew  that  Abimelech  would  have  done  this  "  in  the 
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integrity  of  bis  heart"  (6th  v.)  and  He,  therefore,  withheld 
him  from  sin,  in  adultery  with  the  wife  of  his  friend. 

Let  us  look  at  the  opposite  m  des  of  permission  in  exam- 
ples, also  selected  from  the  Scriptures.  The  sale  of  Joseph, 
made  by  his  brpthren,  (Gen.  xxxvii),  was  an  act  and  a  sin ; 
also,  the  affliction  by  which  Satan  tried  Job,  the  man  of  God 
(Job.  i  &  ii).  Both  were  permitted  by  God.  "Was  this  in 
respect  to  the  act  or  to  its  sin  ?  This  can  not  be  gathered 
from  the  mode  of  the  permission,  f^r  God  abstains  from  all 
modes  of  restraint  when  He  permits  any  thing,  and  if  He  did 
not  so  abstain.  He  would  prevent,  and  then  would,  conse- 
quently, be  neither  the  act  nor  sin.  But,  from  the  end  and 
the  mode  of  effecting  the  permitted  act  and  sin,  a  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  respect  according  to  which  God  has 
permitted  the  act  of  sin.  From  the  sale  of  Joseph  resulted 
his  removal  to  Egypt,  his  elevation  to  the  highest  dignity,  in 
that  land  from  which,  food,  necessary  for  his  father's  family, 
could  be  procured,  in  a  time  of  most  direful  famine.  God 
declares  that  He  sent  him  into  Egypt  for  this  purpose.  All 
this  resulted  from  the  sale,  not  as  it  was  a  sin,  but  as  an  act. 
In  the  affliction  of  Job,  God  desired  that  the  patience  and  con- 
stancy of  His  servant  should  be  tried,  and  it  was  tried  by  the 
affliction  not  as  a  sin  but  as  an  act.  On  the  other  hand,  God 
permitted  David  to  number  the  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv),  and 
Ahab  to  slay  ]^aboth  (1  Kings  xxi),  in  which  cases  the  num- 
bering of  the  people,  and  the  murder  were  acts,  but  were 
permitted  as  sin.  For  God  purposed  to  punish  Israel,  and 
that  Ahab  should  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  crimes.  It  is, 
indeed,  true  that  God  also  wished  to  take  pious  Naboth  from 
this  vale  of  sorrows  to  the  heavenly  land  ;  this  was  effected 
by  the  murder,  not  as  it  was  a  sin,  but  as  an  act.  Yet  the 
proper,  immediate,  and  adequate  reason  that  God  permitted 
Ahab  to  perpetrate  that  murder,  is  that  of  which  I  have 
spoken — the  measure  of  his  crimes  was  to  be  filled.  For  God 
could,  in  some  other  way,  without  human  sin,  have  called 
ISTaboth  to  Himself.  Again,  God  permitted  Absalom  to 
pollute,  by  incest,  the  wives  or  concubines  of  his  father,  and 
this  was  done  in  respect  to  both.     For  it  was  permitted  both 
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as  an  act,  and  as  sin.  As  an  act,  it  served  for  the  chastise- 
ment of  David  who  had  adulterously  polluted  the  wife  of 
Uriah ;  as  a  sin,  it  was  permitted,  because  God  wished  that 
Absalom,  bj  this  crime,  should  cut  off  all  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  his  offended  father,  and,  in  this  way,  hasten  his  own 
destruction,  the  just  punishment  of  rebellion  against  his 
father.  In  both  respects,  also,  God  permitted  Ahab  to  go  up 
to  Ramoth-Gilead  contrary  to  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  as  a  sin? 
because  God  wished  to  punish  him ;  as  an  act  because  God 
wished  that  he  should  be  slain  in  that  place,  to  which  he  came 
by  the  act  of  going  up.  From  these  examples  a  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  similar  cases.  Thus  far  in  reference  to 
permission  of  sin,  which  consists  in  the  perpetration  of  an 
act,  prohibited  by  law. 

Let  us  now  consider  sin,  as  it  is  committed  when  an  act, 
forbidden  by  law,  is  not  performed,  but  omitted  not  from  a 
due  reason  and  purpose.  Here  the  act  is  prevented,  but  sin 
is  not  prevented.  There  is,  then,  in  this  case,  the  permission 
of  sin  only,  as  such,  and  the  mode  of  permission  is  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  or  at  least  of  suasion 
and  motion  to  obedience  to  the  known  will  of  God.  For  the 
creature  omits  the  act,  not  because  God  has  forbidden  it,  but 
for  some  other  reason.  Thus  the  brothers  of  Joseph  omitted 
to  slay  him,  as  they  had  determined  to  do,  not  because  they 
began  to  think  that  this  crime  would  displease  God,  but 
because,  from  the  words  of  Judah,  they  thought  it  useless,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  sell  him  into  bondage  (Gen.  xxxvii). 
Absalom,  after  thousands  of  followers  had  been  collected, 
omitted  to  pursue  his  fleeing  father  as  Ahithophel  counseled 
him,  not  because  he  considered  it  wrong  to  pursue  his  father, 
for  he  was  wholly  hostile  to  him,  but  he  followed  the  counsel 
of  Hushai,  because  he  considered  that  the  curse,  advised  by 
Ahithophel,  would  be  dangerous  for  himself  and  the  people. 
In  this  and  similar  examples,  we  see  that  God  restrained  an 
act,  which  had  been  forbidden  and  therefore  was  sin,  and  yet  did 
not  prevent  sin,  which  was  comniitted  by  those,  who  omitted 
that  forbidden  act ;  but  he  permitted  them  to  sin  in  the  mode 
of  omitting  the  forbidden  act.     The  reason  is  manifest,"  as  by 
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the  act,  a  person,  whom  God  purposes  to  spare,  would  be 
injured,  but  no  one  but  the  sinner  himself  is  injured  by  sin 
committed  in  an  undue  omission  of  an  act,  as  is  just.  Indeed 
by  the  prevention  of  an  act,  there  is  prepared  for  the  persons, 
who  have  omitted  an  act,  the  punishment  due  to  them  both 
on  account  of  this  sin  of  undue  omission,  and  for  other 
reasons,  as  happened  to  Absalom. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  permission  of  sin,  which  is  com- 
mitted in  the  mere  omission  of  an  act,  which  has  been 
commanded.  This  is  permitted  by  God,  as  it  is  an  omission 
of  an  act,  and  as  it  is  sin.  God,  I  assert,  permits  that  act, 
which  the  law  commands  to  be  omitted,  either  as  it  is  an  act, 
or  as  it  is  sin.  God  permitted  the  sons  of  Eli  to  disobey  the 
admonitions  of  their  father,  (1  Sam.  ii,  25) ;  Saul,  to  spare  the 
king  of  the  Amalekites,  (1  Sam.  xv,  8)  ;  the  Israelites,  when 
the  statement  of  the  spies  had  been  made,  to  refuse  to  go  up 
into  the  promised  land,  (Numb,  xiv,  4),  the  citizens  of  Succoth 
and  Peuuel,  to  deny  bread  to  the  army  of  Gideon,  (Judg, 
viii,  6  &  8);  Ahab,  to  send  away  Benhadad  alive,  a  man 
devoted  to  death  by  the  Lord,  (1  Kings  xx,  34) ;  Festus,  before 
whom  Paul  was  accused,  not  to  pronounce  sentence  against 
him,  and  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  (Acts  xxv,  12) ;  &c.  He  per- 
mitted all  these  things  partly  as  they  were  omissions  of  actsj 
partlyas  they  were  sins,  that  is,  omissions  contrary  to  a  pre- 
ceptive law,  which  imposed  commands,  partly  in  both  respects. 
In  reference  to  the  sons  of  Eli,  the  Scripture  says — "  they 
hearkened  not  unto  the  voice  of  their  father,  because,  the  Lord 
would  slay  them."  TLe  permitted  omission  of  obedience  thus 
far  was  sin.  The  omission  by  Saul  of  the  slaughter  of  those, 
whom  God  willed  and  commanded  to  be  slain,  was  permitted 
as  it  was  a  sin,  not  as  it  was  the  omission  of  an  act,  by  the 
performance  of  which  they  would  have  been  deprived  of  life. 
For  God  had  determined  to  take  away  the  kingdom  of  Saul 
from  him,  and  had  already  denounced  this  against  him,  by 
the  mouth  of  Samuel,  because  he  had  sacrificed,  not  waiting 
for  Samuel,  (1  Sam.  xiii,  9-14).  Agag,  also,  was  afterwards 
hewed  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  by  the  prophet  Samuel.  The 
fact  that  the  Israelites  omitted  to  go  up  into  the  promised  land. 
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as  tliej  had  been  commanded  bj  the  Lord,  occurred  because 
God  purposed  that  their  bodies  should  fall  in  the  wilderness, 
as  they  had  so  often  tempted  God,  and  murmured  against 
Him.  Then  that  omission  was  permitted  as  a  sin.  God  per- 
mitted the  citizens  of  Succoth  and  Penuel  to  withhold  bread 
from  the  army  of  Gideon,  partly  that  He  might  test  the  constan- 
cy of  those,  who  were  "  pursuing  after  Zebah  and  Zal  munna," 
partly  that  He  might  prepare  punishment  for  the  citizens  of 
Succoth  and  Penuel.  In  this  case  then,  the  omission  of  the 
act  was  permitted  as  it  was  such,  and  as  it  was  sin.  For  as, 
being  provided  with  food,  they  would  have  been  strengthened, 
who  were  pursuing  the  Midianites,  so  the  omission  of  the  act, 
as  such,  on  their  part,  was  grievous  and  to  be  worthy  of 
punishment.  The  sending  away  of  Benhadad,  or  his  release 
trom  death  was  permitted  by  God,  as  a  sin — a  sin,  committed 
against  an  express  command — for  God  purposed  that  Ahab 
should  heap  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath,  on  account 
of  his  heinous  sins ;  and  also  as  an  act,  as  He  purposed  that 
Benhadad,  in  the  prolongation  of  his  life,  by  the  omission  of 
an  act  commanded  by  God,  might  fight  afterwards  with  Ahab, 
and,  after  his  death,  with  the  Israelites,  and  besitge  Samaria 
to  the  great  injury  of  its  inhabitants.  Festus  was  permitted 
by  God,  to  refrain  from  acquitting  Paul — according  to  law  and 
right  as  he  could  be  convicted  of  no  crime — in  respect  to 
the  act  as  such,  and  not  as  sin.  For,  from  that  omission 
resulted  a  necessity  for  the  appeal  of  Paul  to  Caesar,  wdiich 
was  the  occasion  of  his  departure  to  Pome,  where  God  willed 
that  he  should  bear  testimony  concerning  His  Son. 

In  respect  to  sin,  when  a  prescribed  act  is  perforaed  unduly 
as  to  manner  and  design,  it  is  csrtain  that  it  is  permitted  as 
such,  for  in  it  nothing  is  permitted  except  the  omission  of 
a  due  mode  and  purpose,  which  omission  is  purely  sinful. 
This  is  evident  from  the  mode  of  permission,  which,  in  this 
case,  is  certain  ;  namely,  the  suspension  of  efficiency  by  which 
sin,  as  sin,  is  permitted.  Joab  performed  many  distinguished 
deeds  and  those  prescribed  by  God,  in  fighting  bravely,  against 
the  enemies  of  the  people  of  God,  in  behalf  of  Israel,  that  it 
might  be  well  for  the  people  of  God ;  but  God  did  not  incline 
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his  mind  to  do  this  from  a  right  motive.  It  is  apparent  that 
he  sought  his  own  glory,  in  those  deeds,  from  the  fact  that 
he,  bj  wicked  treachery,  destroyed  men,  equal  to  himself  in 
bravery  and  generalship,  that  he  might  be  alone  in  honor. 
For  the  man  who  defends  any  cause,  only  that  it  may  be 
defended,  and  for  the  glory  of  God,  will  not  be  vexed  that  as 
many  as  possible,  endued  with  skill  and  bravery,  should  be 
united  in  its  defence ;  indeed,  he  would  most  deejjly  rejoice 
and  be  glad  on  this  account. 

As  to  the  differences  of  sin  in  view  of  its  causes — ignorance 
infirmity,  malice,  negligence — there  is  in  respect  to  these  a 
clear  distinction  in  their  permission.  For  the  permission  of 
a  sin  of  ignorance  arises  from  the  suspension  of  the  revelation 
of  the  divine  will ;  of  malice^  from  the  suspension  of  the  act 
by  which  the  perversity  of  the  heart  is  corrected  and  changed ; 
of  infirmity^  from  the  withholding  of  strength  to  resist  tempta- 
tion, of  negligenoe^  from  the  suspension  of  the  act  by  which 
a  serious  and  holy  care  and  anxiety  is  produced  in  us  to  watch 
our  faculties,  and  to  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord.  For  God 
knows,  when  it  seems  good  to  him  to  perform  a  work,  by  the 
acts  of  rational  creatures,  which  can  not  be  committed  by  them 
without  sin,  how  to  suspend  His  own  efiiciency,  so  as  to  per- 
mit His  creatures  to  perform  their  own  acts.  He  willed  that 
His  church  should  be  proved  and  purged  by  persecutions,  and 
indeed  by  the  act  of  Saul,  a  man  zealous  for  the  law,  who, 
from  inconsiderate  and  preposterous  love  towards  his  own 
religion,  wished  that  the  sect  of  the  ISTazarenes,  so  called 
should  be  extirpated.  That  this  might  be  efiected  through 
him,  He  suffered  him  to  be  some  time  in  ignorance,  without 
which,  as  he  was  then  constituted,  he  would  not  have  perse- 
cuted the  church.  For  he  says  that  he  "  did  it  ignorantly"  (1 
Tim.  i,  13).  In  the  case  of  Julian  the  apostate,  a  most  foul  perse- 
cutor of  the  church,  God  did  not  correct  his  wiillul  and 
obstinate  hatred  of  Christ  and  his  church.  For  when  he  was 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  he  could 
have  persecuted  it  only  through  willful  malice.  God's  pro- 
cedure, in  not  correcting  that  hatred,  was  deserved  \>y  him, 
who,  willingly  and  of  his  own  fault,  had  apostatized  from 
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Christ.  God  purposed  that  Peter,  presuming  too  much  on 
himself,  should  come  to  a  knowledge  of  himself,  and  He 
suffered  him  to  deny  his  Master,  from  fear  of  death,*  not 
affording  him  such  support  of  His  Spirit,  as  to  move  him  to 
dare  to  profess  Christ  openly,  despising  the  fear  of  death. 
David,  being  freed  from  his  enemies,  and  having  conquered 
many  neighboring  kings  and  nations,  began  to  guard  his  steps 
with  too  little  care,  and  heedlessly  gave  himself  up  to  negli- 
gence, especially  because  he  had  Joab,  a  distinguished  general 
and  skilled  in  military  duties,  in  whom,  on  account  of  con- 
sanguinity, he  could  trust;  from  this  it  happened  that  he  fell 
into  that  shameful  adultery  with  the  wife  of  Uriah.  But 
God  permitted  him  to  fall  into  that  negligence,  and  on  that 
occasion  to  commit  sin,  that  he  might  be  more  diligently 
watchful  over  himself,  mourn  on  account  of  his  own  sin  for 
an  example  to  others,  afford  a  distinguished  specimen  and  ex- 
ample of  humility  and  repentance,  and  rise  more  gloriously 
from  his  sin. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  remark  the  same  thing  in  each  kind 
of  sin ;  but  let  these  suffice,  as  exhibiting  the  means  and 
mode  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  in  reference  to  permis- 
sion. But  though  the  whole  complex  matter,  which  is  made 
up  of  act  and  transgression,  may  be  permitted  by  God,  through 
a  suspension  of  all  divine  acts,  by  the  use  of  which,  on  the 
part  of  God,  the  act,  either  as  an  act  or  as  sin,  would  have 
been  prevented,  yet  it  is  useful  to  consider,  distinctly,  in  what 
respect  that  permission  may  be  given  by  God,  and  what  effi- 
ciencies, and  of  what  kind.  He  suspends,  that  He  may  not 
hinder  the  commission  or  omission  of  an  act  prescribed  or  for- 
bidden. For  in  this  the  divine  goodness,  wisdom  and  power, 
and  even  justice  is  seen  as  distinctly  as  possible,  and  it  is 
most  clearly  proved  how  God,"  in  all  his  own  action,  restraint 
and  permission,  is  free  from  blame,  and  without  sin,  and  by 
no  means  to  be  considered  the  author  of  sin.  In  showing 
which,  it  is  so  much  the  more  evident  how  easily  they  may 
fall  into  absurdity  and  blasphemy,  who  refer,  indeed,  to  a 
providence,  acting,  restraining,  permitting,  but  not  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness,  accuracy,  and  diligence,  bringing  together 
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and    comparing    them,  and    distinguishing   each   from  the 
others. 

The  individual  causes  of  permission,  in  its  variety  and  in 
that  of  the  permitted  acts,  and  of  sins,  are,  at  the  same  time, 
various  and  manifold,  and  not  generally  explicable,  which  can, 
perhaps,  in  some  way,  be  demonstrated  by  those,  who  have 
their  senses  exercised  in  divine  things,  and  are  accustomed  to 
consider  them  with  earnest  study.  Two  general  or  universal 
reasons  can  be  presented  for  the  fact  that  God  permits  events 
in  general,  and  why  He  permits  any  particular  event.  One  is 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  which  God  bestowed  on  rational  crea- 
tures, and  which  He  designed  as  the  mistress  and  the  free 
source  of  their  actions.  The  other  is  the  declaration  of  the 
divine  glory,  which  is  of  such  a  character  as  not  only  to  effect 
and  prevent  that  which  can  be  effected  and  prevented,  for  his 
own  glory,  but  also  so  to  reduce  to  order  the  acts  of  rational 
creatures  which  are  permitted,  and  which  frequently  deviate 
from  the  order,  prescribed  to  them,  that  from  it  the  praise  of 
the  divine  goodness,  mercy,  patience,  wisdom,  justice  and 
power  may  shine  forth  and  be  revealed.  To  which  pertains 
that,  which  is  beautifully  said  by  Augustine,  "  God  has  judged 
that  it  belongs  to  His  own  omnipotent  goodness  to  bring  good 
out  of  evil  rather  than  not  to  permit  evil  to  exist." 

The  creature  is  likewise  to  be  considered,  to  whom  is  grant- 
ed the  permission  of  an  act  of  commission  or  of  omission, 
which  can  not,  without  sin,  be  committed  or  omitted  ;  namely, 
as  to  his  character  at  the  time  when  that  act  is  permitted  to 
him, — whether,  as  only  created,  and  remaining  in  his  prime- 
val integrity,  or  as  fallen  from  that  state  ;  again,  whether  made 
a  partaker  of  grace,  or  invited  to  a  participation  of  grace ; 
whether  brought  to  that  state,  or  resisting  grace,  or  not  suffi- 
ciently solicitous  to  receive  it,  and  to  continue  in  it,  and  the 
like.  For  God  can  deny  to  any  creature,  considered  as  such, 
action,  motion,  efficiency,  concurrence,  either  general  or  spe- 
cial, of  nature  or  of  grace,  of  providence  or  predestination — 
though  I  do  not  dare  to  make  a  confident  assertion  in  refer- 
ence to  the  act  of  Predestination — which  act  and  concurrence, 
which  motion  and  efficiency  He  could  not,  without  injustice, 
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deny  to  the  same  creature  considered  in  a  different  relation. 
But  a  permission  of  sin  depends,  as  we  have  hefore  seen,  on  a 
suspension  of  the  divine  act,  motion,  efficiency,  &c. 

He,  however,  who  wishes  to  discuss  fully  and  thoroughly 
the  subject  of  permission  must,  of  necessity,  treat  of  the  gen- 
eral providence  of  God,  and  of  that  special  providence,  which 
preserves,  governs,  rules,  effects,  prevents  and  permits.  For, 
as  permission  is  opposed  to  prevention,  by  the  mode  either  of 
privation  or  of  contradiction,  so  it  is  opposed  to  efficiency  by 
negation  ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  permission  to  have,  antece- 
dent to  itself,  various  acts  of  God  concerning  the  same  crea- 
ture, to  which  permission  is  granted,  and  concerning  that  act 
which  is  permitted.  If  these  acts  of  God  are  not  accurately 
explained,  it  can  not  be  understood  what  that  efficiency  is,  in 
the  suspension  of  which,  permission  properly  and  immediately 
consists.  This,  also,  is  the  reason  that  many,  when  they  hear 
any  thing  concerning  permission,  immediately,  in  their  own 
minds,  conceive  of  inactive  quiet,  and  abstinence  from  all 
effort  on  the  part  of  providence ;  others,  considering  the  pow- 
er and  efficacy  of  that  providence,  which  is  present  in  and  pre- 
sides over  all  things  and  acts,  either  reject  the  idea  of  permis- 
sion, or  acknowledge  it  only  in  word,  in  the  mean  time,  so  ex- 
plaining it  as  to  resolve  it  into  a  certain  act  of  God,  and  into 
the  efficiency  of  providence.  But  these  errors  are  both  to  be 
avoided,  lest  we  should  take  away,  from  the  divine  providence, 
acts  which  belong  to  it,  or  should  attribute  to  it  things  foreign 
to  it,  and  unworthy  of  His  justice. 

In  reference  to  the  remarks,  already  made,  some  one  will 
object  that  I  attribute  to  permission  not  only  the  illegality  and 
the  irregularity  of  the  act,  but  also  the  act  itself,  and  thus  re- 
move from  the  operation  of  the  divine  will  and  efficiency,  not 
only  the  illegality  of  the  act,  but  the  act  itself.  He  will  say 
that,  in  this,  he  perceives  a  double  error ;  first,  because  I  attrib- 
ute sin,  simply  and  taken  in  any  respect,  to  permission,  and 
remove  it  from  the  divine  efficiency  and  will  ;  when  it  ought, 
in  a  certain  respect,  to  be  attributed  to  the  divine  efficiency 
and  will ;  secondly,  because  I  take  away,  from  the  efficitncy 
and  the  will  of  God,  the  act  which  is  the  first  and  supreme 
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cause  of  all  being.  Let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  both 
objections.  We  explain  the  former  by  the  sentiments  of  the 
objector  himself.  In  sin  there  are  three  respects ;  for  there 
is,  first,  guilt ;  second,  punishment ;  third,  the  cause  of  other 
sins.  Indeed  God  is  not,  they  say,  the  cause  of  sin  in  respect 
to  its  guilt,  but  to  its  punishment,  and  to  its  being  the  cause 
of  other  sins.  They  affirm  that  God  is,  without  controversy, 
the  cause  of  punishment,  because  that  is  an  act  of  justice,  by 
which  sin,  deviating  from  the  law  of  the  prescriptive  justice 
of  God,  is  brought  under  the  rule  of  divine  punitive  justice. 
That  sin  is  of  God,  as  it  is  the  cause  of  other  sins,  they,  also, 
prove  from  the  acts  of  blinding,  hardening,  giving  over  to  a 
reprobate  mind,  which  are  acts  of  God  and  are  causes  of  sins. 

I  answer  ; — to  the  first,  that  the  objection  is  not  valid  against 
all  sins.  For  the  first  sin,  committed  by  a  creature,  can  not 
be  the  punishment  of  another  sin.  There  are  also  many  sins 
which  are  not,  in  fact,  the  causes  of  other  sins ;  for  God  may 
80  administer  and  dispense  the  fall  and  the  sins  of  His  crea- 
tures, as  that  they  may  result  in  good,  that  is  a  greater  odium 
against  sin,  and  a  more  diligent  solicitude  and  anxiety  to  guard 
their  own  steps.  Therefore  many  sint<,  contrary  to  this  objec- 
tion, come  to  partake  of  an  opposite  character,  by  the  permis- 
sion of  God,  and  in  no  respect  by  His  efficiency.  It  will  be 
said,  in  reply,  that  there  are,  nevertheless,  many  sins  which 
must  be  considered  in  those  three  respects  :  of  these  at  least, 
it  may  be  proper  to  say,  that  in  the  last  two  respects  they 
have  God,  as  their  cause  and  author.  I  answer  secondly, 
that  there  is  no  act  or  sin,  which  has,  at  the  same  time,  the 
relation  of  guilt,  oi  punishment,  and  of  the  cause  of  another 
sin,  if  these  things  may  be  correctly  and  strictly  considered. 
I  confess  that  this  is  usually  said,  and  is  common  with  many 
who  treat  of  this  subject. 

I  will  prove  my  assertion,  first  by  argument,  then  by  pre- 
senting examples  of  blinding  and  hardening.  That  no  act  is, 
at  the  same  time,  sin  and  punishment,  is  certain,  since  sin  ia 
voluntary,  punishment  is  involuntary ;  sin  is  action,  punish- 
ment is  passion ;  by  punishment  sin  is  brought  into  subjec- 
tion, but  sin  is  not  brought  into  subjection  by  sin  ;  but  by  pun- 
29  VOL.  m. 
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ishment,  I  say,  differing  from  sin  or  guilt,  not  in  relation  only, 
but  in  the  thing  and  subject  which  is  the  act.  When  this  is 
said  by  learned  men,  a  reason  ought  to  be  assigned  for  this 
opinion.  I  acknowledge  it ;  but  let  us  consider  the  sense  in 
which  this  is  said  and  understood  by  them. 

They  say  that  sin  is  the  punishment  of  sin,  because,  on  ac- 
count of  previous  sin,  God  permits  the  sinner  to  commit  an- 
othei  sin,  and,  indeed,  suspends  some  of  His  own  acts,  and 
performs  others,  in  which  case  the  creature  will  sin  of  his  own 
wickedness,  and  will  commit  other  sins,  on  account  of  which 
he  deserves  greater  punishment  and  condemnation,  and  thus, 
as  sin  deserves  greater  punishment,  it  is  said  to  be  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  by  a  metonymy  of  cause  and  effect.  In  this  sense 
they  understand  their  own  declaration,  or  it  can  not  be  sus- 
tained. But  that  no  sin  is,  at  the  same  time,  guilt  and  the 
cause  of  another  sin,  is  also  true,  if  it  may  be  rightly  under- 
stood ;  that  is,  a  proximate  and  immediate  cause.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  meritorious  cause  of  another  sin,  that  is,  it  deserves  that 
God  should  afterwards  suspend  some  act,  and  perform  other 
acts,  which  being  performed,  he  will,  of  his  own  wickedness, 
as  said  before,  commit  some  sin  ;  it  is  also  the  preparatory 
cause  of  the  perpetration  of  other  sins  :  for  by  sin  the  conscience 
is  wounded,  desire  for  prayer,  and  confidence  in  it  are  de- 
stroyed, a  habit  of  sinning  is  prepared,  a  power  over  the  sin- 
ner is  granted  to  Satan,  from  which  an  easy  lapse  into  other 
sins  readily  follows ;  yet  it  is  not  the  proximate  I3nd  immedi- 
ate cause  of  another  sin. 

"  It  is  nevertheless  a  cause,"  some  may  say,  "  though  re- 
mote and  meritorious."  What  then  ?  By  this  very  distinc- 
tion the  whole  for«je  of  the  objection  is  destroyed.  By  it,  God 
is  made  the  cause  of  some  acts,  the  creature  will,  of  His  own 
wickedness,  deservedly  add  another  sin  to  the  former,  and  God 
is  absolved  from  the  charge  of  being  the  cause  of  sin,  which 
deserved  that  He  should  perform  those  acts  of  sin,  as  it  is  the 
cause  of  another  sin.  For  the  action  ol  the  Deity  intervenes 
between  the  sin,  which  is  the  cause  of  another  sin,  and  that 
consequent  sin.  In  that  objection,  however,  it  was  inferred 
that  God  is  the  cause  of  sin,  iu  that  He  is  the  occasion  of  the 
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second  Bin.    That  error  arises  from  the  confusion  and  the  inac- 
curate consideration  of  those  acts.     Sin,  in  the  relation  of 
guilt,  is  first  in  order,  then  follows  demerit  or  conviction  to 
punishment,  from  the  justice  of  God  ;  which  is  the  act  of  God, 
who  punishes  that  sin  by  merited  desertion,  and  blindness. 
But  "  blindness,"  you  say,  "  is  sin  or  guilt,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  previous  sin,  and  the  cause  of  subsequent  sin,  and 
God  is  the  cause  of  blindness."    The  truth  of  what  has  been 
previously  said  may  be  demonstrated  in  this  example.    That 
blindness,  judicially  produced  by  God,  is  correctly  said  to  be 
the  punishment  of  previous  sin,  and  can,  if  rightly  understood, 
be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  consequent  sins,  that  is,  by  a  remo- 
val of  restraining  grace,  and  by  the  performance  of  some  acts, 
from  which  it  will  follow  that  the  creature,  thus  blinded  and 
left,  will,  of  his  own  wickedness,  commit  sin.     But  that  blind- 
ness is  not  sin  or  guilt.     A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
the  blindness  as  the  act  of  God  to  which  man  is  judicially  sub- 
jected, and  the  blindness  of  man  himself  by  which  he  renders 
his  own  mind  hard  and  obstinate  against  God,  which  is  the 
act  of  man,  produced  by  wickedness  and  obstinate  pertinacity. 
These  acts  indeed  concur,  but  do  not  coincide,  nor  are  thej 
one  single  action,  made  up  of  the  efficiency  of  those  concur- 
rent actions,  which  together  make  up  one  total  cause  of  that 
act,  which  is  called  blindness.     Learned  men  often  speak  in 
such  a  manner,  I  grant,  but  not  with  sufficient  distinctness  ; 
and  perhaps   in   a  sense   which  agrees   with   my  explana- 
tion, and  is   not   contrary  to   it.      For  they  use  the  term 
llindness^m  a  complex  and  indistinct  manner,  for  the  act  and 
its  result,  or  the  work  and  its  effect,  which  is,  thereby,  produ- 
ced in  the  person  made  blind,  which  may  be  called  passive 
blindness,  produced  by  that  active  blindness.     Of  blindnessL 
thus  confusedly  and  indistinctly  considered,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  sin,  the  i^unishment  of  sin,  and  the  cause  of  sin,  but 
this  is  not  at  variance  with  my  opinion,  for  I  deny  that  God  is 
the  cause  of  that  blindness,  bo  far  as  it  is  sin  and  guilt.     Ac- 
tive blindness — as  we  now  term  it,  by  way  of  distinction 

which  is  produced  by  a  man,  making  himself  blind,  is  ein 
for  it  is  a  great  crime  to  harden  one's  own  mind  against  God. 
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Active  blindness,  which  proceeds  from  God,  is  the  punishment 
of  previous  sin,  by  which  the  sinner  has  merited  to  himself 
desertion,  and  privation  of  grace.  The  active  blindness,  which 
is  from  man,  and  that,  which  is  from  God,  concur  to  the  same 
effect,  which  is  passive  Uindness^  which  is,  properly,  punish- 
ment. Finally,  the  active  blindness  of  man,  blinding  himself, 
and  that  of  God,  blinding  man,  is  the  cause  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  other  sins  with  those  previously  committed,  by  the 
blinded  sinner,  but  in  the  mode  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

I  answer,  that  if  it  is  true  that  one  and  the  same  act  is  sin 
or  guilt,  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  the  cause  of  subsequent 
sin,  then  it  can  not  be  true  that  God  is  its  cause,  according  to 
the  last  two  relations,  and  not  according  to  the  first,  for  a  two- 
fold reason.  First,  this  distinction  of  relation  can  not  effect 
that  God  should  be  the  cause  of  one  thing,  and  not  of  another, 
in  fact,  joined  to  it,  unless  in  that  mode,  which  will  be  here- 
after explained,  which  they  exclude  from  this  subject,  who  say 
that  blindness,  produced  by  God,  is  sin,  and  the  cause  of  sin. 
These  respects  are  useful  to  a  mind,  intelligent  and  able  to 
discriminate  between  things  most  intimately  connected,  which 
constitute,  actually  and  numerically,  one  thing,  but  considered 
in  different  relations,  they  can  not  have  place  in  actual  effi- 
ciency, the  limit  of  which  is  real  existence  [ens  reale].  God 
inflicts  punishment  on  a  person  who  is  a  sinner,  and  His  crea- 
ture ;  the  act  of  infliction  does  not  distinguish  the  creature 
from  the  sinner,  but  the  mind  of  Him,  who  punishes,  makes 
the  distinction,  for  it  knows  how  to  punish  the  creature,  not 
as  such,  but  as  sinful.  This  error  is  frequently  committed, 
that  relations  are  carried  further  than  their  nature  may  per- 
mit. Secondly,  because  of  those  three  relations,  order ^  nature^ 
and  causality^  the  former  is  that  in  which  sin  is  considered  as 
guilt,  the  latter  two  are  those  in  which  it  is  considered  as  pun- 
ishment, and  the  cause  of  consequent  sin.  God  is  the  first 
cause  of  all  effects,  which  He  produces  with  or  by  His  crea- 
tures ;  but,  in  this  case.  He  will  be  a  subsequent  cause,  for 
He  will  produce,  in  the  relation  of  subsequent  respects,  an  act, 
which  the  creature  produces  in  the  relation  of  prior  respect, 
which  is  absurd,  and  inverts  the  order  of  causality  and  effi- 
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ciencv,  which  exists  between  first  and  second  causes.  Tliere 
mav,  indeed,  be  supposed  to  exist  a  concurrence,  which  we 
shall  hereafter  explain ;  but  they,  who  say  tiiat  the  blindness, 
inflicted  by  the  Deity,  is  the  cause  of  consequent  sins,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  sin,  deny  that  this  concurrence  has  any 
place  here.  These  things,  indeed,  I  have  thought,  ought  to  be 
explained,  somewhat  fully,  on  account  of  the  difiBculty  of  the 
subject  itself,  and  of  preconceived  opinions. 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  second  objection,  which  we  thus  set 
forth,  according  to  the  meaning  of  its  authors.  "  In  sin  there 
are  two  things,  the  act  and  its  illegality,  or  violation  of  law. 
As  an  act,  it  is  positive  ;  as  a  violation  of  law,  it  is  privative : 
the  latter  has  the  will  of  the  creature  for  its  cause  ;  the  former 
must  necessarily  be  referred  back  to  the  first  cause,  and,  in 
this  relation,  God  is  the  cause  of  that  act  which,  in  respect  to 
man,  or  as  it  proceeds  from  man,  is  sin.  Therefore  it  is  wrong 
to  remove  the  act,  which  is  not  performed  by  a  man  without 
sin,  from  the  divine  will  and  efficiency,  and  attribute  it  to  the 
divine  permission,  since  that  act,  as  such,  belongs  to  efficiency, 
but  as  it  violates  law,  it  belongs  to  the  divine  permission.  I 
reply,  first,  that  it  can  not  be  said  truly,  and  universally  of 
all  sin,  that  in  it  there  are  these  two  things,  namely,  the  act 
and  the  violation.  For,  sometimes,  it  is  the  act  itself  which  is 
prohibited,  and  sometimes,  not  the  act  itself,  but  some  circum- 
stance in  reference  to  the  act.  Thus  the  eating  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was  prohibited,  not  any 
circumstance  connected  with  it ;  and,  therefore,  the  act  of  eat- 
ing, itself,  was  undue,  unlawful  and  inordinate  ;  it  was,  indeed, 
in  itself  a  deviation  from  the  rule,  that  is,  from  the  law  which 
forbade  the  eating.  That  act,  of  and  in  itself,  apart  from  the 
law,  is  a  natural  act  and  has,  in  itself,  no  inordinacy.  But 
after  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  prohibits  eati  ig,  that  act 
can  not  be  considered  as  good,  agreeably  to  its  natural  rela- 
tions, as  there  is  added  to  it  the  fact  of  inordinacy,  on  account 
of  which  it  ought  to  be  omitted ;  for  it  is  then  to  be  omitted, 
of  itself  and  on  its  own  account,  because  it  is  forbidden  by  the 
divine  law,  and  because  to  eat  is  to  sin,  the  whole  inordinacy 
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consisting  in  the  fact  that  the  act  of  eating,  referred  to,  has  a 
place  in  the  number  and  series  of  human  actions,  which  place 
it  ought  not,  on  any  account,  to  have,  and  the  number  of  which 
ought  not  to  increase,  but  it  ought  to  be  wholly  omitted,  and 
to  be  kept  under  restraint,  and  to  be  never  carried  into  effect. 
The  simile  of  a  lame  horse,  which  very  many  adduce  to 
illustrate  this  matter,  is  not  applicable  to  an  act,  which  is  pro- 
hibited by  law.     For  in  lameness  there  is  the  gait,  and  there 
is  the  limping  or  irregular  gait ;  and  a  defect  is  added  to  the 
gait  or  motion,  on  account  of  weakness  or  injury,  a  leg,  which 
defect,  though  it  may  not,  in  fact  be  separated  from  the 
gait  itself,  can,  nevertheless,  be  readily  distinguished  from  it ; 
and  hence  it  may  occur  that  the  same  horse,  after  the  cure  has 
been  effected,  can  walk  properly,  and  so  lameness  will  be 
separated  from  his  gait.     But  in  the  eating  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  it  was  not  the  eating  and  the  defect  of  eating,  which 
was  forbidden,  but  the  eating  itself,  wholly  and  solely,  had  the 
relation  of  sin,  because  it  was  committed  contrary  to  the  law. 
That  simile  would  be  applicable  in  sin,  which  is  committed 
against  a  law  which  prescribes  the  act  itself,  but  prohibits 
some  circumstance  of  the  act ;  which  sin  consists  in  the  fact 
that  an  act,  good,  according  to,  and  prescribed  by  the  law,  is 
performed  in  a  manner,  which  is  not  right,  as  when  alms  are 
given  to  a  poor  man,  from  ambition  and  pride,  that  he,  who 
bestows  them,  may  appear  unto  men  to  be  liberal  and  a  lover 
of  the  poor,  and  even  religious.     That  act  is  good  and  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  gait,  but  the  defect  in  it  is  like  the  lameness 
produced  by  disease  or  injury,  and  causes  the  act  to  limp,  and 
to  be  displeasing  to  God,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  omitted,  but  to  be 
performed,  only  in  a  due  and  right  manner,  all  defectiveness 
being  avoided  and  omitted,  which,  rightly  and  in  fact,  can  and 
ought  to  be  separated  from  it. 

I  acknowledge  that  the  question  or  objection  is  not  satisfied 
by  that  answer ;  for  some  one  may  affirm,  that,  "  eating  is 
nevertheless,  a  positive  act,  and,  therefore,  has  an  existence, 
[ens]  though  forbidden,  and  since  all  existence  has  God  as  its 
cause,  God  a^so  is  the  cause  of  that  act  of  eating ;  and  so, 
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also,  of  other  positive  acts,  though  they  may  be  committed 
against  a  prohibitory  law ;  and  consequently,  sin,  as  an  act 
can  not  be  removed  from  the  efficiency  of  God." 

I  reply,  that  I,  by  no  means,  take  from  the  efficiency  of  God 
an  act,  which  is  not  perpetrated  by  the  creature  without  sin  ; 
indeed,  I  openly  confess  that  God  is  the  cause  of  all  acts, 
which  are  perpetrated  by  His  creatures,  but  I  desire  this  only 
that  the  efficiency  of  God  should  be  so  explained  as  not  to 
derogate  any  thing  from  the  freedom  of  the  creature,  and  not 
to  transfer  the  fault  of  his  sin  to  God  ;  that  is,  to  show  that 
God  may,  indeed,  be  the  effector  of  the  act,  but  only  the  per- 
mitter  of  the  sin  ;  and  that  God  may  be  at  once  the  effector 
and  permitter  of  one  and  the  same  act.  This  subject  is  of 
most  difficult  explanation,  yet  we  may  make  some  effort 
towards  its  elucidation. 

I  remark,  then,  that  God  is,  either  mediately  or  immediately, 
the  cause  of  an  act  which  proceeds  from  a  creature.  He  is 
the  mediate  cause,  when  He  exerts  an  influence  upon  the 
cause  [influit  in  causam]  and  moves  it  to  cause  the  act.  He  is 
the  immediate  cause,  when  He  exerts  an  influence  on  the  act 
[influit  in  actum]  and,  with  the  creature,  is  the  whole  cause 
of  that  act.  When  God  moves  the  creature  to  cause  anything, 
since  the  creature,  as  the  second  and  subordinate  cause,  is 
determined  by  the  flrst  moving  cause  to  a  particular  act, 
which  has  its  form  from  the  influence  and  motion  of  the  Deity, 
that  act,  whatever  may  be  its  character,  can  not  be  imputed, 
as  a  fault  to  the  creature  ;  but  if  the  act  can  be  called  sin,  God 
is  necessarily  the  cause  and  the  author  of  that  sin.  But  since 
the  latter  idea  can  never  be  true,  it  is  certain  that  the  expla- 
nation can  not  be  found  in  that  mode  of  the  mediate  action 
of  the  Deity,  how  God  is  the  cause  of  the  act,  which  is  not 
performed  by  man  without  sin,  and  the  permitter  of  the  sin. 
"When  God  is  the  immediate  cause  of  an  act,  which  proceeds 
from  a  creature,  then  the  second  cause,  if  it  is  free,  and  we 
are  now  treating  of  free  agents — has  it  in  its  own  power  either 
to  exert  its  influence  in  the  act,  or  suspend  that  influence  so 
that  the  act  may  not  take  place,  and  to  exert  its  influence  so 
that  one  act,  rather  than  another,  may  be  performed.     Hence 
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it  follows,  that,  when  a  becoml  cause  has  freely  exertea  its 
inHiieiice  to  produce  au  <ici,  iid  when,  by  its  particular  inllu- 
ence,  it  has  determined  tue  general  influence  ot  God  to  this 
paiticular  act,  and  has  disposed  the  form  of  the  act,  the 
second  cause  is  responsible,  and  the  act  may  be  deservedly 
called  "  sin"  in  respect  to  the  second  cause  ;  but  God  is  free 
from  responsibility,  and,  in  respect  to  Him,  the  act  can  not  be 
called  sin. 

The  concurrence  and  influence  of  the  Deity  bestows  nothing 
upon  the  free  will  of  the  creature,  by  which  he  may  be  either 
inclined,  or  assisted,  or  strengthened  to  act,  and  it  does  not 
in  the  first  act,  but  in  the  second,  dispose  the  will,  and  there- 
fore it  presupposes,  in  the  will,  whatever  is  necessary  for 
acting,  even  without  the  exception  of  the  concurrence  of  the 
Deity  itself.  Though  the  will  of  the  free  creature  may  not, 
in  reality,  have  that  concurrence,  except  when  he  puts  forth 
activity,  yet  he  has  it  in  his  own  power  before  he  perlorms  that 
which  is  prepared  for,  and  imposed  upon  him.  If  this  is  not 
so,  the  will  can  not  be  said  to  have  the  act  in  its  own  power, 
or  in  its  proximate  capability  ;  nor  can  the  cause  of  that  act 
be  called  moral  but  natural  only,  and  therefore  necessary^  to 
which  sin  can,  by  no  means,  be  attributed. 

In  this  way  that  difficulty  is  solved,  and  it  is  shown  how 
God  can  be  the  cause  of  an  act,  which  can  not  be  performed 
by  the  creature  without  sin,  so  that  neither  He  may  be  the 
author  of  sin,  nor  the  creature  be  free  from  sin  ;  that  He, 
indeed,  may  be  only  the  permitter  of  sin,  but  the  creature  may 
be  the  proper  cause  of  sin.  For  God  leaves  to  the  choice  of  a  free 
second  cause  the  disposition  of  its  own  influence  to  efiect  any 
act,  and  when  the  second  cause  is  in  the  very  movement  and 
instant  of  exerting  its  influence,  God,  freely  and  of  His  own 
choice,  joins  His  influence  and  universal  concurrence  to  the 
influence  of  the  creature,  knowing  that,  without  His  influence, 
the  act  neither  could  nor  would  be  prod  uced.  Nor  is  it  right 
that  God  should  deny  His  concurrence  and  influence  to  the 
creature,  even  if  He  sees  that  the  influence  of  the  creature, 
exerted  to  effect  an  act,  which  he  is  just  ready  to  perform,  is 
joined  to  sin,  and  is  committed  contrary  to  His  law.     For  it 
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is  right  that  the  act,  which  He  left  to  the  freetloin  of  ui.ui, 
when  the  law  had  not  yet  been  enacted  by  whicli  tiiat  act  was 
afterwards  forbidden,  sliould  be  left  to  tlie  freedom  ot  the 
same  creature,  after  the  enactment  of  the  law.  A  law  would 
be  imposed,  in  vain,  on  an.  act,  for  the  performance  of  which 
God  should  determine  to  deny  His  own  concurrence.  In  that 
case,  it  could  not  be  performed  by  the  creature,  and  therefore 
no  necessity  would  exist  that  irs  performance  should  be  for- 
bidden to  the  creature  by  a  law.  Besides  God,  in  His  legis- 
lation, designed  to  test  the  obedience  of  His  creature  ;  but 
this  He  could  not  do,  if  He  determined  to  deny,  to  the  crea- 
ture, His  concurrence  to  an  act,  forbidden  by  law  ;  for  apart 
from  that  concurrence,  the  creature  can  not  perform  that  act. 
Why  should  God,  in  reference  to  an  act,  to  whicli,  as  natu- 
rally good,  determined  not  to  deny  His  concurrence,  deny  that 
same  concurrence,  when  the  act  has  been  made  morally  evil  by 
the  enactment  of  law  ;  when  He  declares  and  testifies  in  His 
own  legislation,  that  He  wills  that  the  creatures  should  abstain 
from  that  act,  in  that  it  is  morally  evil,  and  not  in  that  it  is  an 
act,  in  its  natural  relations.  But  He  wills  that  the  creature 
should  abstain  from  the  act,  as  evil,  when  He  imposes  upon 
him  a  prohibitory  law,  to  which  he  is  bound  to  yield  obedi- 
ence. When,  however.  He  determines  to  deny  His  concur, 
rence,  He  wills  that,  in  its  natural  relations,  it  shall  not  be 
performed  by  the  creature.  For  the  former  is  a  kind  of  moral 
hindrance,  the  latter  is  a  natural  hindrance ;  the  former,  by 
the  enactment  of  law ;  the  latter,  by  the  denial  of  concur- 
rence;— by  the  enactment  of  law,  in  view  of  which  that  act 
can  not  be  committed  witJiout  sin,  and  by  denial  of  concurrence, 
in  view  of  which  the  act  can  not  be  committed  at  all.  If  the 
latter  impediment,  that  of  the  denial  of  concurrence.,  exists. 
there  is  no  necessity  that  the  other,  that  of  the  enactment  of 
law.,  should  be  interposed. 

It  is  apparent,  from  this  explanation,  that  the  creature,  com- 
mitting sin,  comu.its  it  in  the  full  freedom  of  his  will,  both  as 
to  its  exercise,  and  as  to  the  form  of  the  action,  to  which  two 
things  the  whole  freedom  of  the  will  is  limited.  Freedom,  as 
to  its  exercise,  is  that  bv  which  the  will  can  put  forth,  and  sua- 
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pend  volition  and  action.  Freedom,  as  to  the  form  of  action 
is  that,  bj  which,  it  wills  and  performs  this  rather  than  that 
action.  "We  will  show  that  freedom,  in  both  respects,  exists, 
in  another  manner,  in  the  act  of  sin,  which  the  creature  per- 
forms with  the  general  concurrence  of  (iod.  In  the  act  of 
sin,  its  existence  and  its  essence  are  to  be  considered.  The 
existence  of  the  act  depends  on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  as  to 
its  exercise.  That  its  essence  should  be  of  this  rather  than 
of  that  character — that  it  should  be  rather  a  forbidden  act  than 
one  not  forbidden,  against  this  precept  rather  than  against 
that,  depends  on  the  freedom  of  the  will  as  to  the  form  of 
action.  That  the  act  should  exist,  the  creature  effects  by  its 
own  free  influence,  by  which  it  wills  to  do  rather  than  not  to 
do,  though  not  without  the  influence  of  the  divine  concurrence, 
uniting  itself  freely  to  the  influence  of  the  creature  at  its  very 
first  moment  and  instant.  But  that  the  act  should  be  of  one 
character  rather  than  of  another,  the  second  cause  effects, 
freely  determining  its  own  act  to  a  certain  direction,  to  this 
rather — than  to  that — that  it  should  be  one  thing  rather  than 
another.  If  any  one  says  that,  on  this  supposition,  the  divine 
concurrence  is  suspended  on  the  influence  of  the  creature,  I 
reply,  that  this  does  not  follow  from  my  statements.  Though 
God  may  not  concur  unless  the  creature  wills  to  exert  his  influ- 
ence, yet  the  exertion  of  that  influence  depends  purely,  on 
his  own  freedom  ;    for  he  can  omit  that  exertion. 

It  may  be  clear  from  this,  how  God  is  both  the  permitter 
of  sin,  and  the  effector  of  an  act,  without  which  the  creature 
can  not  commit  sin  ;  the  permitter  of  sin,  in  that  He  leaves 
to  the  creature  the  free  disposition  of  His  own  influence  ;  the 
effector  of  an  act,  in  that  He  joins  His  own  concurrence  to 
the  effort  of  the  creature,  without  which  the  act  could  not  be, 
at  all,  performed  by  the  creature. 

If  any  one  takes  exception  to  this  distinction,  on  account 
either  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  or  of  the  defect  of  my 
explanation,  and  so  contends  that  efficiency  in  sin  is  in  some 
respect  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  because  He  is  the  effector  of 
that  act,  I  wish  that  he  would  consider  that  God  can,  on  the 
same  principle,  be  called  the  permitter  of  the  act,  because  He 
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is  the  permitter  of  the  sin,  and,  indeed,  far  more  justly,  since, 
in  His  own  prohibition,  He  declares  that  He  is  unwilling  that 
the  act — already  permitted,  not  only  to  the  freedom  and  the 
ability  of  the  creature,  but  also  to  its  right  and  power — should 
be  performed  by  the  creature  ;  by  which  prohibition,  that  act 
is  removed  from  the  divine  efficiency,  only  so  far  as  that  ought 
to  avail  to  deter  the  will  of  the  creature  from  performing  that 
act ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  efficiency  of  that  act  is,  so 
much  the  more,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  freedom  of  the  will,  as 
it  can  be  understood  to  have,  more  vehemently  willed  that 
which  is  forbidden  by  the  divine  law. 

But,  in  whatever  way  that  subject  may  be  explained,  it  is 
carefully  to  be  observed,  both  that  God  be  not  made  the 
author  of  sin,  and  that  the  act  itself  be  not  taken  away  from 
the  efficiency  of  God  ;  that  is,  that  the  whole  act,  both  as  an 
act  merely,  and  as  sin,  may  be  rightly  made  subject  to  the 
providence  of  God — as  an  act  to  efficient  providence,  as  a  sin 
to  permissive  providence.  If,  however,  there  shall  still  be  an 
inclination  in  the  other  direction,  there  will  be  less  error,  if 
the  act  is  taken  away  from  the  divine  efficiency,  as  an  act, 
than  if  sin  is  attributed  to  the  efficiency  of  God,  as  a  sin. 
For  it  is  better  to  take  away  an  act  from  the  Deity,  which 
belongs  to  Him,  than  to  attribute  to  Him  an  evil  act,  which 
does  not  belong  to  Him ;  so  that  a  greater  injury  is  charged 
on  God,  if  He  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  sin,  than  if  He  is 
regarded  as  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  an  act. 

Allegation  TV. 

"  We  teach  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Human  Race  are 
left  without  Christ  and  without  any  savinq  Graced 

The  meaning  of  this  allegation,  is  that  God,  by  His  own  eternal 
and  immutable  decree,  has  determined,  of  His  mere  will  to  elect 
some,  but  to  reprobate  others,  and  those  the  more  numerous. 
Since  the  elect  can  not  be  brought  unto  salvation,  as  having  be- 
come sinners  in  Adam,  unless  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God, 
and  expiation  for  sin  should  have  been  made,  therefore,  God 
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determined  to  give  his  own  Son  to  them,  as  Mediator,  Reconci- 
ler, and  Redeemer,  who  should  assume  human  natui-e,  for 
them  only,  should  die  for  their  sins  only,  should  reconcile 
them  only  to  the  Father,  should  meritoriously  obtain  the  Holy- 
Spirit  and  eternal  redemption  for  them  only,  should  otf-r,  ac- 
cording to  His  purpose,  grace  to  them  only,  should  call  them, 
only,  to  faith,  and  should  bestow,  by  an  internal  vocation,  faith 
on  them,  only,  &q.,  to  the  exclusion,  from  all  these  things,  of 
those  whom  He  reprobated,  so  that  there  should  be  to  them 
no  hope  of  salvation  in  Christ,  because  God  had  willed  from 
eternity  that  Christ  should  not  be  made  man  for  them,  or  die 
for  them,  apart  from  any  consideration  of  their  unbelief;  and 
when  he  arranged  that  the  gospel  should  be  preached  also  to 
them,  it  was  not  done  for  their  benefit,  but  because  the  elect 
were  inter  ningled  with  them,  who,  by  that  preaching,  were 
according  to  the  decree  of  God,  to  be  led  to  faith  and  salva- 
tion. You  should,  indeed,  have  answered  whether  you  admit- 
ted that  allegation  as  made  truly  against  your  doctrine,  or 
whether  you  think  your  doctrine  to  be  not  amenable  to  it. 
Tou  seem  to  admit  that  this  is  truly  your  sentiment.  It  ought, 
indeed,  to  be  admitted  by  you,  if  you  wish  to  be  consistent 
with  yourself,  and  to  speak  in  harmony  with  your  doctrine. 
You  answer,  then,  that  what  is  charged  against  your  doc- 
trine in  that  allegation,  is  not  a  crime,  but  let  us  see  how  you 
show  and  prove  this.  First,  you  say  that  "  it  is  not  hard  [du- 
rum] that  they  should  be  left  without  Christ,"  because  "  they 
might  at  the  first,  in  Adam,  have  received  saving  grace,  right- 
eousness, and  a  life  of  blessedness,  together  with  the  ability 
to  persevere  in  the  same,  if  they  had  only  willed  it."  I  aSirm 
that  very  many  persons  are  absolutely  left  without  Christ,  who 
never  were,  and  never  will  be  partakers  of  the  saving  grace 
of  Christ.  For  the  grace,  bestowed  on  Adam,  and  on  all  his 
posterity  in  him,  was  not  the  grace  of  Christ,  which  was  not, 
at  that  time,  necessary.  But "  God  could,"  you  say,  "  without 
injustice,  at  that  time,  have  condemned  all,  and  not  have  be- 
stowed, on  a  single  individual,  grace  through  Christ.  Who 
denies  it  ?  The  point  in  dispute  is  not — whether  God,  when 
man,  with  all  his  posterity,  sinned  of  his  own  fault,  and  be- 
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came  obnoxious  to  eternal  death,  was  obligated  to  give  His 
own  Son  to  the  world  as  a  mediator— but  whether  it  can  be 
truly  said  that,  when  God  willed  that  His  own  Son  should  be- 
come a  man  and  die  for  sins.  He  willed  it  with  this  distinc- 
tion, that  he  should  assume,  for  a  certain  few  only,  the  human 
nature  which  he  had  in  common  with  all  men  ;  that  he  should 
suffer  for  only  a  few  the  death  which  could  be  the  price  for  all 
the  sins  of  all  men,  and  for  the  first  sin,  which  all  committed 
alike  in  Adam  ;  whether  God  purposed  to  proceed  according 
to  the  rigor  of  His  justice,  and  to  the  strictness  of  the  law, 
and  the  condition  made  requisite  in  the  law,  with  the  largest 
part  of  the  human  race,  but  according  to  His  mercy  and  grace 
^\ith  a  few,  according  to  the  gospel  and  the  righteousness  of 
faith,  and  the  condition  proposed  in  the  gospel ;  whether  He 
proposed  to  impute,  even  to  a  certain  few,  the  sin  which  they 
had  personally  committed  in  Adam,  without  any  hope  of  re- 
mission.   This,  1  assert,  is  the  question  :    you  reply  affirma- 
tively to  this  question,  and,  therefore,  confess  that  the  allega- 
tion is  made,  with  truth,  against  your  doctrine,  nor  can  you 
escape  by  the  plea,  that  "  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  should 
be  left  without  Christ,  since  they  had  rejected  the  grace  offer- 
ed in  Adam."     Your  answer  has  reference  to  the  justice  of 
the  act,  and  the  question  is  concerning  the  act  itself ;  your  an- 
swer has  reference  to  the  cause,  and  the  question  is  concerning 
the  existence  of  the  thing,  the  cause  of  which  you  present. 

That  your  answer  may  not,  to  some,  seem  too  horrible,  you 
present,  secondly,  another  answer,  namely,  "  Christ  may  be 
said  to  have  died  for  all,"  but  you  subjoin  an  explanation  of 
this  kind,  which  perverts  the  interpretation,  and  absolutely 
nullifies  your  apparent  and  verbal  confession.  For  you  add 
that  "  he  did  not  die  for  all  and  for  each  equally  in  reference 
to  God,  in  the  same  sense  for  the  lost  and  for  the  elect,  or  effi- 
ciently on  the  part  of  God."  Let  us  linger  here,  and  weigh 
well  what  you  say.  The  Scripture  declares  explicitly,  and  in 
plain  terms,  that  Christ  died  even  for  those  who  are  lost, 
(Eom.  xiv,  15 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  1).  Not  equally,  you  say,  in  respect 
to  God.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  in  respect 
to  God  [quoad  Deum]"  ?    Is  it  the  same  as  "  according  to  the 
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decree  of  God  ?"  Indeed,  Christ,  "  by  the  grace  of  God  tasted 
death  for  every  man"  (Heb.  ii,  9).  By  the  command  of 
God,  Christ  laid  down  his  life  "  for  the  life  of  the  world"  (John 
vi,  51),  and  "  for  the  sheep"  (John  x,  15).  He  can  not,  in- 
deed, be  said  to  have  died  for  any  man,  except  by  the  decree 
and  the  command  of  the  Father.  You  will  say  that  you  do 
not  now  refer  to  the  decree,  by  which  God,  the  Father,  impo- 
sed upon  His  Son  the  office  and  duty  of  expiating  sins  by  his 
own  death ;  but  to  the  decree,  by  which  He  determined  to 
save  the  elect  through  Christ.  But  I  assert  that  the  latter  de- 
cree is,  in  its  nature,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  to 
the  merit  obtained  by  that  death. 

You  add  then,  that  "  he  died  not  equally  for  the  reprobate" 
(you  ought  to  use  that  word,  and  not  the  word  "  lost")  "  and 
for  the  elect."  You  consider  these  things  in  the  wrong  order. 
For  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  order  of  causes,  precedes  the 
decree  of  election  and  reprobation,  from  which  arises  the  dif- 
ference between  the  elect  and  the  reprobate.  The  election 
was  made  in  Christ,  dead,  raised  again,  and  having  meritori- 
ously obtained  grace  and  glory.  Therefore,  Christ  also  died 
for  all,  without  any  distinction  of  elect  and  reprobate.  For 
that  two-fold  relation  of  men  is  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  pertaining  to  the  application  of  the  death  and  the  res- 
urrection of  Christ,  and  of  the  blessings  obtained  by  them. 
The  phrase,  "  Christ  died  for  the  elect,"  does  not  signify  that 
some  were  elected  before  Christ  received  the  command  from 
God  to  offer  his  life,  as  the  price  of  redemption  for  the  life 
of  the  world,  or  before  Christ  was  considered  as  having  died, 
(for  how  could  that  be,  since  Christ  is  the  head  of  all  the  elect, 
in  whom  their  election  is  sure  ?),  but  that  the  death  of  Christ 
secures  for  the  elect  only,  the  blessing  which  is  bestowed 
through  an  application  of  Christ  and  his  benefits. 

Hence,  also,  the  phrase  used  by  the  schoolmen,  is  to  be  un- 
derstood thus,  that  "  Christ  died  for  all  men  svfficiently^  but, 
for  the  elect  and  believers  only,  he  died  efficaciously.''''  Your 
phrase,  "  efficiently  on  the  part  of  God,"  is,  in  my  judgment, 
irrelevant.  "What  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement — "  Christ 
died  efficiently,  on  the  part  of  God,  for  the  elect,  and  not  for 
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the  reprobate"  ?  This  phraseology  can  not  be  used  in  any- 
correct  sense.  I  know  that  you  wished  to  give  the  idea  that 
tlie  efficacy  of  Christ's  death  is  applied  to  some  and  not  to 
others.  If  you  mean  this,  you  ought  to  speak  so  that  this 
might  be  understood  to  be  your  meaning.  K  your  affirma- 
tion and  that  of  the  schoolmen,  be  rigidly  examined,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  can  not  be  used  without  injury  to  the  death 
of  Christ  and  its  merit.  For  they  attribute  sufficiency  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  but  deprive  it  of  efficacy,  when,  indeed,  the 
death  of  Christ  is  a  sufficient  price  for  the  life  of  the  world, 
and  was  efficacious  for  abolishing  sin  and  satislying  God.  We 
do  not  speak,  you  say,  of  the  efficacy  of  his  death,  but  of  that 
of  its  application.  The  contrary,  however,  is  clearly  manifest; 
for  you  deprive  of  efficacy  that  to  which  you  attribute  suffi- 
ciency— and  you  attribute  sufficiency  to  the  death  of  Christ.  K 
this,  also,  is  examined  rigidly,  it  will  be  seen  that  you  do  not 
even  attribute  sufficiency  to  the  death  of  Christ.  For  how 
shall  that  be  a  sufficient  price  which  is  no  price  ?  That  is  not 
a  price,  which  is  not  offered,  not  paid,  not  reckoned.  But 
Christ  did  not  offer  himself,  except  for  a  few  only,  namely,  the 
elect.  Certainly,  my  friend,  those  are  words  and  evasions, 
sought  for  the  pm'pose  of  avoiding  the  stroke  of  truth. 

You,  then,  bring  some  passages  of  Scripture  to  prove  your 
proposition.  "  Christ  says  to  the  reprobate,  '  I  never  knew 
you,'  therefore,  he  never  acknowledged  them  for  his  own." 
"What  then  ?  Did  he,  therefore,  not  die  for  them  ?  That  cer- 
tainly, is  an  inconclusive  argument.  For  it  is  necessary  that, 
by  his  own  death,  he  should  redeem  unto  himself  those  whom 
he  was  to  have  for  his  own  :  but  those  whom  he  has  not  as  his 
own,  he  did  not  know  as  his  own,  or  acknowledge  for  his  own. 
But,  as  he  acknowledges  some  for  his  own,  it  is  not  sufficient 
that  he  should  die  for  them,  and,  by  the  right  of  redemption, 
prepare  them  for  himself,  but  also  should  make  them  his  own 
in  fact,  by  an  efficacious  application  of  blessings.  Hence,  it 
is  apparent  that  there  are,  here,  the  fallacies  of  ignoratio 
elenchi  and  causa  non  causa. 

The  other  argument  which  you  adduce  is  not  more  valid. 
"  If  all  and  each  are  efficaciously  redeemed,  all  and  each  are 
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also  reconciled  to  God  ; — But  all  are  not  reconciled,  nor  do  all 
receive  the  remission  of  their  sins ; — ^Therefore,  not  all  and 
each  are  efficaciously  redeemed."  What  if  I  should  say  that 
I  concede  all  this,  if  it  is  only  correctly  understood,  and  that 
your  conclusion  does  not  belong  to  the  question  ?  You  con- 
found the  result  with  the  action  and  passion,  from  which  it 
exists.  For  the  offering  of  Christ  in  death,  is  the  action  of 
Christ,  by  which  he  obtained  redemption.  You  then  confound 
the  obtainment  of  redemption  with  its  application  :  for  to  be 
efficaciously  redeemed,  means  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  re- 
demption, made  and  obtained  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Tou 
confound,  also,  reconciliation  made  with  God  by  the  death  and 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  with  the  application  of  the  same,  which  are 
plainly  different  things.  For  "God  was,  in  Christ,  reconci- 
ling the  world  unto  himself,  and  hath  committed  unto  us  the 
word  of  reconciliation"  (2  Cor,  v,  19).  We  are  said  to  have 
been  "  reconciled  to  God,  when  we  were  enemies"  (Rom.  v, 
10),  which  cannot  be  understood  of  the  application  of  recon- 
ciliation. But  your  statement — "  remission  of  sins  and  satis- 
faction belong  together,"  is  not,  in  all  respects  true.  For  sat- 
isfaction precedes,  as  consisting  in  the  death  and  obedience  of 
Christ,  but  remission  of  sins  consists  in  the  application  of 
that  satisfaction  by  faith  in  Christ,  which  may  possibly,  not 
actually  follow  the  satisfaction  which  has  been  rendered. 
Christ,  indeed,  obtained  eternal  redemption  and  the  right  to 
remit  sins,  but  sin  is  not  remitted  except  to  those  who  really 
believe  in  Christ.  The  remark  of  Prosper*  is  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  statements.  For,  by  the  word  redemp- 
tion, he  understands  the  act  both  in  its  accomplishment  and 
in  its  application.  This  your  second  argument,  therefore, 
aside  from  the  purpose,  and,  on  account  of  confusedness  and 
equivocation,  proves  nothing. 

Your  third  argument  is  also  inconclusive.  For,  even  if  the 
antecedent  is  granted,  the  consequent  does  not  follow.  It  is 
true  that  "Christ  gave  himself,  that  he  might  obtain,  from  the 


*  "  It  is  not  sufficient  for  man's  redemption  that  Clirist  Jesus  was  crucified,  unless  we  die 
and  be  buried  together  with  him  in  baptism." 
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Father,  tlie  right  of  sanctifying  those  who  should  believe 
in  him,"  and  these  are  thus  immediately  joined.  But,  as  he 
obtained  the  right,  he  also,  in  fact,  used  that  right,  by  his 
Spirit  and  tlie  application  and  sprinkling  of  his  own  blood, 
sanctifying  to  himself  a  peculiar  people,  and  redeeming  and 
freeing  them  from  their  own  depraved  condition,  which  right 
pertains  to  the  application  of  the  benefits,  obtained  for  us  by 
the  death  of  Chiist.  But  it  does  not,  thence,  follow  that,  be- 
cause all  do  not,  in  fact,  become  partakers  of  that  sanctifica- 
tion,  therefore,  Christ  did  not  give  himself  for  tljem  as  the 
price  of  redemption  ;  for  the  action  of  Christ  is  confounded 
with  its  result,  and  the  application  of  benefits  with  their  ob- 
tainment. 

The  fourth  argument  labors  under  the  same  fault — thiit  of 
confusedness.  It  is  true  that  "  the  redemption,  which  has 
been  accomplished,  and,  therefore,  sonship,  are  destined  for 
those  who  believe  in  Christ ;"  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  act 
should  precede,  by  which  Christ  must  obtain  for  us  redemp- 
tion and  sonship,  which  act,  in  the  order  of  causes,  precedes 
the  entire  purpose  of  God  in  reference  to  the  application  of 
the  redemption. 

In  tlie  fifth  argument,  you  commit  the  same  fallacy.  For 
the  point  in  dispute,  is,  "  Did  Christ  die  for  all  M-ithout  any 
distinction  of  elect  and  reprobate  ?"  and  you  present,  as  an 
argument,  the  assertion — "  his  death  and  the  benefits  of  his 
death  are  not  applied  to  all  without  distinction."  You  say 
that  "  we  may  grant  that  they  are,  on  the  part  of  God,  freed 
from  condemnation  ;  yet  they  are  not  so  far  the  recipients  of 
grace  as  that  sin  no  longer  reigns  in  them."  I  reply  that  if 
you  grant  the  former,  the  latter  must  also  be  conceded.  For 
these  two  benefits,  obtained  for  us  by  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ — freedom  from  the  condemnation  of  sin,  and 
from  its  dominion — are  conjoined.  One  can  not  be  bestow- 
ed without  the  other,  on  any  person. 

You,  lastly,  produce  some  testimonies  from  the  old  writers, 

but  they  all,  it  rightly  explained,  agree  with  these  things  which 

we  have  eaid.     For  Ambrose  plainly  speaks  of  the  advantao-e 

resulting  from   the  application  of  Christ's  passion,  when  he 
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says  "  he  did  not  descend  for  thee,  he  did  not  suffer  for  thee," 
that  is,  "  not  for  thy  benefit."  Whence,  also,  I  pray,  does 
faith  come  to  us  ?  Is  it  not  from  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  which 
Christ  has  merited  for  us  ?  Therefore,  the  passion  and  the  de- 
scent of  Christ  must  have  preceded  our  faith,  and,  therefore, 
they  can  not  be  limited  by  that  faith.  But  faith  is  the  instru- 
ment of  that  application.  Augustine,*  also,  treats  of  "  deliv- 
erance" not  as  obtained^  but  as  applied.  Thus,  also,  Bernard, 
Haimo,  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  If  any  of  the  ftithers  or  school- 
men seem,  at  any  time,  to  speak  differently,  their  words  must 
be  so  explained  as  not  to  impinge  the  truth  revealed  to  us  in 
the  Scripture. 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the  objections  to  your  doctrine 
which  you  notice.  The  first  is  this — "  The  Scriptures  assert 
that  Christ  redeemed  the  world."  Why  did  you  not  use  the 
word  suffer  for  rather  than  the  word  redeem^  so  as  to  avoid 
ambiguity ;  especially,  when  the  question  has  reference  not  to 
the  application  of  Christ's  passion,  but  to  that  passion  itself, 
and  the  death  of  Christ.  But  let  us  consider  the  objection, 
as  it  is  presented  by  yourself.  I  say  that  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  redemption  obtai  ned  and  redemption  applied, 
and  I  affirm  that  it  was  obtained  for  the  whole  world,  and  for 
all  and  each  of  mankind ;  but  that  it  was  applied  only  to  be- 
lievers, and  to  the  elect.  First,  I  show  that  if  it  was  not  obtain- 
tained  for  all,  faith  in  Christ  is,  by  no  right,  required  of  all, 
and  if  it  was  not  obtained  for  all,  no  one  can  be  rightly  blam- 
ed, on  account  of  rejecting  the  offer  of  redemption,  for  he  re- 
jects that  which  does  not  belong  to  him,  and  he  does  it  with 
propriety.  If  Christ  did  not  die  for  all,  then  he  can  not  be 
the  judge  of  all.  The  latter  idea  is  conceded,  on  both  sides. 
But  I  say  that,  in  the  remark  of  Augustine,  the  subject  discus- 
sed is  the  application  of  reconciliation,  and  actual  salvation. 

The  second  objection  is- — God  "  will  have  all  men  to  be  sa- 
ved, and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  But  you 
do  not  subjoin  the  conclusion.     It  may,  indeed,  be  deduced 


*  "Every  one  that  is  born  is  condemned,  and  no  one  ia  delivered  from  condemnation,  nnless 
he  is  born  again." 
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from  the  antecedents.  But  it  is  of  much  importance,  how 
that  conchision  is  formed.  For  one  concludes,  "  therefore  all 
men  universally,  will  be  saved,  and  will  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth.  For  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?"  Another 
infers  "  then  there  is  no  predestination,  according  to  which 
God  wills  that  some  should  believe  and  be  saved,  and 
that  some,  being  alien  from  the  faith,  should  be  condemn- 
ed, and  this,  also,  from  His  decree."  A  third  deduces 
this  conclusion :  "  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  will  of  God 
by  which  He  absolutely  and  without  reference  to  sin  in 
man,  wills  that  any  should  be  condemned  and  not  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  The  first  conclusion  is  not  le- 
gitimate. For  they  are  not  always  saved,  whom  God  wills  to 
be  saved.  The  second,  also,  can  not  be  deduced  from  the 
text.  But  of  the  third,  I  think  that  it  can  be  said  with  truth 
that  it  can  and  must  be  deduced  from  those  words.  I  give  a 
plain  and  perspicuous  reason.  JSIo  one  can  be  condemned  fur 
rejecting  the  truth  unless  he  has  been  called  to  it,  either  in  his 
own  person,  or  in  the  person  of  his  parents,  grand-parents,  great- 
grand-parents,  &c.  ITo  one  is  called  to  it,  if  God  does  not 
will  that  he  should  come  to  it ;  and  all  men  who  shall  be  con- 
demned, will  be  condemned  because  "  light  has  come  into  the 
world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light"  (John,  iii 
19). 

Let  us  consider  your  reply.  You  present  this  in  a  four-fold 
manner.  The  first  is  this :  "  The  word  all  does  not  embrace- 
all  the  descendants  of  Adam,  but  is  used  in  reterence  to  men 
in  the  last  age  of  the  world."  This,  indeed,  is  truly  said,  the 
circumstance  of  this  passage  being  considered,  which  treats 
of  the  amplitude  of  the  grace  exhibited,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  Christ ;  but  the  truth  of  the  same  words  extends 
itself  even  further.  For  that  is  the  perpetual  will  of  God, 
and  had  its  beginning  in  the  first  promise  of  the  blessed  Seed, 
made  in  paradise.  That  God  did  indeed  suffer  the  Gentiles 
to  walk  in  their  own  ways,  does  not  contravene  this  declara- 
tion. For  they  were  alienated  from  the  covenant  of  God,  and 
deprived  of  the  promises  by  their  own  fault — by  their  own 
fault,  committed  either  in  themselves  or  their  ancestors.    It 
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ought,  then,  to  have  been  couceded  by  you  that  God  willed, 
through  all  ages,  that  all  men,  individually,  should  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  be  saved,  so  far  as  they  were 
embraced  in  the  divine  covenant,  not,  indeed,  when  they  had 
in  themselves,  or  their  parents,  departed  from  it. 

Your  second  answer  is — "  God  willed  that  all  men  should 
be  saved  who  are  saved,"  which,  indeed,  does  open  violence 
to  the  phraseology,  and  holds  up  to  ridicule  the  apostle,  who 
if  that  explanation  is  correct,  presents  so  foolish  an  argument. 
The  design  of  the  apostle  is  to  exhort  that  "prayers  should  be 
made  for  all  men,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority."  This  rea- 
son is  "  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  who 
will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  &c."  It  is  here  apparent  that 
the  word  all  is  used,  in  the  same  sense,  in  the  statement  of  the 
reason,  as  in  the  exhortation.  Otherwise,  the  connection  of 
the  parts  is  destroyed,  and  there  are  four  terms  in  the  syllo- 
gism. But  if  it  is  intended,  in  the  statement  of  the  reason, 
to  refer  to  all  who  will  be  saved,  then  it  must  be  taken  in  the 
same  sense  in  the  exhortation  also,  and  then  the  exhortation 
of  the  apostle  must  be  understood  in  this  sense  :  "  I  exhort 
that  prayers  and  supplications  be  made  for  all  who  are  to  be 
saved,  for  God  wills  that  all,  who  are  to  be  saved,  shall  be  sa- 
ved." What  is  doing  violence  to  the  meaning  of  the  apostle, 
if  this  is  not  ?  "  But  Augustine  so  explains  it :"  What  then  ? 
We  do  not  rest  in  his  authority.  "Also,  we  prove  this  by 
a  collation  of  a  similar  passage  :"  This  I  deny.  For  the 
passage  in  1  Cor.  xv,  22,  "  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive," 
is  not  similar.  For  the  emphasis  may,  here,  be  jjlaced  ou 
the  words  "  in  Christ,"  and  then  it  will  read  thus  :  "  all,  who 
are  made  alive,  will  be  made  alive  in  Cliinst^  and  no  one  out 
of  Christ.''''  The  emphasis,  indeed,  belongs  on  those  words, 
as  is  apparent  from  the  contrast  of  the  other  member,  "  as  in 
Adam  all  die."  But  in  the  passage,  in  the  first  epistle  to  Tim- 
othy, there  is  nothing  similar  to  this.  For  it  says,  "  God  wills 
that  all  men  should  be  saved,"  in  which  that  repetition  and 
reduplication  can  not  have  any  place.  Does  not  the  Scrip- 
ture teach  that  we  must  pray  for  all,  even  for  those  who  are 
not  to  be  partakers  of  salvation  ?     So  far,  at  least,  as  it  is  not 
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evident  to  us  whether  they  have  or  have  not  sinned  unto 
death  ;  for  those  of  the  former  class,  and  them  only,  prayer  is 
not  to  be  made. 

Your  third  answer  is  that  "  the  phrase  means  not  single  in- 
dividuals of  classes,  but  classes  of  single  individuals  ;"  as  if 
the  apostle  had  said  "  God  wills  that  some  of  all  classes,  states 
and  conditions  of  men  should  be  saved."  This  answer  you 
defend  from  the  diverse  use  of  the  word  all,  which  is  taken, 
at  one  time  distinctively,  at  another  collectively,  which  is,  in- 
deed, true,  although  you  have  interchanged  the  distributive 
and  collective  use  of  the  word.  For  all  the  animals  were,  in 
a  distributive  sense,  in  Koah's  ark,  and  all  men,  in  a  collective 
sense.  Even  if  the  use  of  that  word  is  twofold,  it  does  not 
thence  follow  that  it  is  used  in  one  and  not  in  the  other  sense, 
for  it  can  be  used  in  either.  In  this  passage,  however,  it  is 
used  not  for  classes  of  single  individuals,  but  for  single  indi- 
viduals of  classes  ;  for  the  will  of  God  goes  out  towards  single 
individuals  of  classes,  or  to  single  human  beings.  For  he  wills 
that  single  men  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
and  be  saved,  that  is,  all  and  each,  rich  and  paor,  noble  and 
ignoble,  male  and  female,  &c.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
and  salvation  belong  to  single  human  beings,  and  is,  in 
fact,  prepared,  by  predestination,  for  the  salvation  of  single 
individuals,  not  for  classes,  and  is  denied,  by  reprobation,  to 
single  individuals,  not  to  classes,  so,  also,  in  the  more  general 
providence  of  God,  antecedent,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  the 
decree  of  predestination  and  reprobation,  the  divine  will  has 
reference  to  single  individuals  of  classes,  not  to  classes  of  sin- 
gle individuals.  For  providence,  having  reference  to  classes 
of  single  individuals,  pertains  to  the  preservation  of  the  spe- 
cies, but  that,  which  refers  to  single  individuals  of  classes, 
pertains  to  the  preservation  of  individuals.  But  that  provi- 
dence which  ministers  salvation  and  the  means  necessary  for 
salvation,  pertains  to  the  preservation  and  salvation  of  indi- 
viduals. Besides,  if  this  passage  is  to  be  understood  to  refer  to 
classes,  then  the  apostle  would  not  have  said  "for  all  in  author- 
ity," but  "  for  some,  at  least,  in  eminent  positions,"  but  he  open- 
ly says  "that  prayers  should  be  made  for  single  individuals  in 
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that  relation."  l!Tor  is  there  any  necessity  of  any  other  ac- 
ceptation of  that  word,  for  there  is  no  need  of  that  plea  to 
avoid  this  consequence,  "  therefore,  all  and  each  are  saved." 
For  the  salvation  of  all  would  not  follow  from  the  fact  that 
God  wills  that  any  one  should  be  saved,  by  his  will,  approv- 
ing and  desiring  the  salvation  of  all  and  of  each,  but  it  would 
follow,  if  He,  by  an  efficacious  volition,  saves  all  and  each. 
To  this  eflPect,  also,  i^  the  distinction  made  by  Damascenus, 
which  we  will  examine  at  somewhat  greater  extent. 

Your  fourth  answer  is,  "  Paul  here  speaks  according  to  the 
judgment  of  cliarity,  not  according  to  the  judgment  of  secret 
and  infallible  certainty,"  This  is  really  absurd,  unless  you 
refer  to  the  cliarity  of  God.  For  Paul  here  treats  of  the  will 
of  God  to  which  he  attributes  this  volition,  that  He  wills  the 
salvation  of  all  men ;  not  of  His  will  according  to  which  He 
earnestly  desires  the  salvation  of  all.  But  it  is,  in  the  mean 
time,  true  that  God  does  not  will  this  infallibly  or  certainly,  so 
that  it  can  not,  or  at  least  will  not  ha^Dpen  otherwise.  This, 
however,  is  not  said  by  those,  who  use  this  passage  to  sustain 
a  positive  contrary  tu  vour  sentiment.  It  is  settled,  then,  that 
from  this  passage  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  "  God  can  not 
be  said,  without  reference  to  sin  in  men,  to  will  that  any 
should  err  from  the  truth,  or  should  not  come  to  the  truth, 
and  should  be  condemned." 

"We  may  now  consider  the  distinction,  made  by  Damascenus, 
in  which  He  regards  the  will  of  God,  as  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent. It  is  of  special  importance  to  observe,  when  the 
antecedent  and  consequent  wills  are  spoken  of  relatively,  in 
what  relation  they  receive  those  appellations.  This  relation 
is  that  of  the  will  to  the  will,  or  rather  that  of  the 
divine  volition,  to  the  divine  volition,  the  former  as  an- 
tecedent, the  latter  as  consequent — for  God  puts  forth 
one  volition  before  another,  in  the  order  of  nature,  though 
not  of  time — or  it  is  that  of  the  divine  volition  to 
the  preceding  or  subsequent  volition  or  act  of  the  crea- 
ture. In  respect  to  the  latter,  the  divine  will  is  called 
antecedent ;  in  respect  to  the  former,  consequent.  But  these 
two  relations  do  not  greatly  differ,  though  I  think  that  the 
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relation  to  the  volition  and  act  of  the  creature,  either  subse- 
quent to  or  preceding  the  divine  volition,  was  the  cause  of  the 
distinction.  If  we  consider  the  order  of  volitions,  which  God 
wills  previous  to  any  act  or  volition  of  the  creature,  we  shall 
see,  in  that  order,  that  there  are  some  antecedent,  some  conse- 
quent volitions,  yet  all  previous  to  any  act  and  volition  of  the 
creature.  And,  since  that  volition,  which  exists  of  some  cause 
in  us,  may  be  called  consequent,  it  is  certain  that  the  dis- 
tinction was  un  derstood  by  Damascenus,  its  first  author,  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  in  relation  to  the  act  or  volition  of  the  creature. 

The  will  of  God,  then,  may  be  called  antecedent,  by  which 
He  wills  anything  in  relation  to  the  creature  (our  discussion, 
a  rational  creature)  previous  to  any  act  of  the  creature  what- 
ever, or  to  any  particular  act  of  it.  Thus  He  willed  that  all 
men  and  each  of  them  should  be  saved.  The  consequent  will 
of  God  is  that,  by  which  He  wills  any  thing  in  reference  to  a 
rational  creature  after  any  act  or  after  many  acts  of  the  crea- 
ture. Thus  He  wills  that  they,  who  believe  and  persevere  in 
faith,  shall  be  saved,  but  that  those,  who  are  unbelieving  and 
impenitent,  shall  remain  under  condemnation.  By  His  ante- 
cedent will.  He  willed  to  confirm  and  establish  the  throne  of 
Saul  forever ;  by  His  consequent  will,  He  willed  to  remove 
him  from  the  kingdom,  and  to  substitute  in  his  place  a  man 
better  than  he.  By  his  antecedent  will  Christ  willed  to  gather 
the  Jews  as  a  hen  gathers  her  chickens ;  by  his  consequent 
will,  he  willed  to  scatter  them  among  all  nations. 

You,  indeed,  approve  this  distinction,  but  do  not  approve 
the  example  of  antecedent  will,  presented  by  Damascenus  him- 
self. Let  us  examine  the  reasons,  in  view  of  which  you  form 
this  decision. 

First  you  say,  "  It  would  follow  from  this  that  there  is  in 
the  Deity  weakness  and  limited  power."  I  deny  this  sequence ; 
for  the  divine  power  is  not  the  instrument  of  the  divine  incli- 
nation, or  desire,  or  velleity,  but  of  free  volition,  following  the 
last  decision  of  the  divine  wisdom,  though  God  may  use  His 
power  to  obtain  what  He  desires  within  proper  limits,  Nor 
is  it  true  that,  if  one  desires  or  seriously  wills  any  thing,  he 
will  eft'ect  the  same  in  any  way  whatever,  but  he  will  do  it  in 
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those  wajs,  in  which  it  is  suitable  that  he  should  effect  it.  A 
father  maj^  desire  and  seriously  propose  that  his  son  should  obey 
him,  but  he  does  not  violently  compel  him  to  obedience,  for  it 
would  not  be  obedience.  A  father  seriously  wills  that  his  son 
should  abstain  from  intoxication,  yet  he  does  not  confine  him 
in  a  chamber,  where  he  can  not  become  intoxicated.  A 
father  seriously  wills  to  give  the  paternal  inheritance  to  his 
son  ;  and  by  a  consequent  volition,  namely,  one  that  follows 
the  contumacious  and  obstinate  wickedness  of  the  son,  wills 
to  disinherit  him,  nor  yet  does  he  do  all  things,  within  the 
scope  of  his  power,  that  his  son  may  not  sin.  For,  it  was 
possible  for  the  father  to  keep  his  son  bound  and  fettered  with 
chains,  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  sin.  But  it  was  as  suita- 
ble that  the  father  should  not  use  that  mode  of  restraint,  as  it 
was  to  will  the  patrimony  to  his  son. 

The  illustration  taken  from  the  merchant  desiring  to  save 
his  goods,  yet  throwing  thein  into  the  sea  is  weil  adapted  to 
its  purpose.  God  seriously  wills  that  all  men  shonld  be  saved, 
but  compelled  by  the  pertinacious  and  incorrigible  wickedness 
of  some.  He  wills  that  thej  should  suffer  the  loss  of  salva- 
tion— that  they  should  be  condemned.  If  you  say  that  the 
analogy  fails,  because  God  could  correct  their  wickedness,  but 
the  merchant  can  not  control  the  winds  and  the  waves,  I  reply 
that  it  may,  indeed,  be  possible  to  absolute  omnipotence,  but 
it  is  not  suitable  that  God  should  in  that  way  correct  the 
wickedness  of  His  creatures.  Therefore  God  wills  their  con- 
demnation because  He  does  not  will  that  His  own  righteous- 
ness should  perish. 

They,  who  object  that  this  will  may  be  called  conditional, 
do  not  say  all  which  might  be  said,  yet  they  say  something. 
ISTot  all,  because  this  inclination  by  which  God  desires  the 
salvation  of  all  men  and  of  each,  is  simple,  natural,  and  un- 
conditional in  God.  Yet  they  say  something^  since  it  is  true 
that  God  wills  the  salvation  of  all  men,  on  the  condition  that 
they  believe,  for  no  will  can  be  attributed  to  God,  by  which 
He  may  will  that  any  man  shall  be  saved  in  a  sense,  such 
that  salvation  will,  certainly  and  infallibly,  come  to  him,  un- 
less he  is  considered  as  a  believer,  and  as  persevering  in  faith 
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even  to  the  end.  Since,  however,  that  conditional  volition 
maj  be  changed  into  an  absolute  one,  in  this  manner — God 
wills  that  all  believers  should  be  saved,  and  that  unbelievers 
should  be  condemned,  which,  being  absolute,  is  always  ful- 
filled, this  volition  may  be  said  not  to  pertain  to  this  distinc- 
tion of  the  will.  For,  in  that  volition,  He  wills  nothing  to 
His  creature  but  He  wills  that  these  two  things,  faith  and 
salvation,  unbelief  and  condemnation,  should  indissolubly 
cohere.  Yet,  if  it  seems  proper  for  any  one  to  consider  this  an 
example  of  antecedent  volition,  I  will  not  contradict  him,  yet 
the  api^lication  is  only  by  a  volition,  consequent  on  the  act  of 
faith  and  perseverance,  of  unbelief  and  impeaitence. 

Your  conclusion  that  "  the  will  of  God  must  be  in  suspense 
until  the  condition  is  fulfilled,  and  that  the  first  cause  is  de- 
pendent on  second  causes,"  is  not  valid.  For,  concerning  the 
former  part,  I  remark  that  inclination  in  God  is  natural  towards 
His  own  creature,  whether  the  man  believes  or  not.  For 
that  inclination  does  not  depend  on  faith,  and  uncertainty  can 
not  be  attributed  to  the  will  of  Him  who,  in  His  infinite  wis- 
dom; has  all  things  present  to  himself,  and  certainly  fore- 
knows all  future  events,  even  those  most  contingent.  Kor  is 
the  first  cause,  consequently,  dependent  on  second  causes, 
when  any  effect  of  the  first  cause  is  placed,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  after  an  efi'ect  of  the  second  cause,  as  that  effect,  con- 
sequent in  order,  bslongs  to  the  mere  will  of  the  first  cause. 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  condemnation  of  those,  who 
perish,  depends  on  themselves,  even  if  they  would  not  perish 
unless  by  their  own  demerit.  For  they  willed  to  merit  perdi- 
tion, and  not  to  perish,  that  is,  they  willed  to  sin  raid  not  to 
be  punished.  Therefore  that  punishment  depends  on  the 
mere  and  free  will  of  God,  yet  it  can  inflict  it  only  on  sinners, 
the  operation  of  power  being  suspended  by  justice,  agreeably 
to  which  that  power  ought  to  be  exercised.  It  is  no  more  a 
valid  conclusion  that,  by  this  distinction,  the  free  choice  of 
faith  or  unbelief  is  attributed  to  men.  For  it  is  in  entire 
harmony  with  that  condition  that  no  one  has  faith  except  by 
the  gift  of  God,  tliough  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  man  has 
the  free  choice  not  to  believe. 
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Ton  say,  secondly — "  this  conditional  will  of  God  is  inactive 
[otiosa]  because  it  belongs  to  infinite  power,  and  because  He 
can  do  whatever  He  will."  But  it  is  not  suitable  that  He 
should  use  His  infinite  power  to  effect  that,  to  which  He  is 
borne  by  natural  desire,  and  it  is  useful  for  man,  that  this  will 
of  God  should  be  presented  to  him  as  conditional,  indeed, 
rather  than  as  absolute,  as  was  previously  said  ;  for  it  seems 
as  an  argument  to  persuade  him  to  believe.  For  if  he  wishes 
to  be  saved  he  must  believe,  because  God  has  appointed  that 
men  shall  be  saved  only  through  faith. 

Your  third  reason,  referring  to  angels,  can  be  made  doubt- 
ful by  the  relation  of  the  antecedent,  and  even  if  this  is 
conceded,  the  consequent  does  not  follow.  For  the  relation  of 
angels  and  of  men  is  not  the  same.  I  am,  indeed,  fully  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  most  true  that  God,  by  antecedent  volition, 
willed  that  all  and  each  of  the  angels  should  be  saved,  but 
only  in  a  due  mode  and  order.  Three  divine  volitions  in 
reference  to  angels  may  be  laid  down  in  order :  the  salva- 
tion of  angels,  the  obedience  of  angels,  the  condemnation  of 
angels,  God  wills  the  first  from  love  for  His  creatures  ;  the 
second  from  love  for  righteousness  and  the  obedience  due  to 
Him  from  His  creatures,  and,  indeed,  in  such  a  sense,  that  He 
more  strongly  wills  that  the  second  should  be  rendered  to 
Himself,  than  the  first  to  His  creatures  ;  the  third  He  wills 
from  the  same  love  for  justice,  whose  injury  He  can  not  leave 
unpunished,  since  punishment  is  the  sole  mode  of  correcting 
disorder. 

Your  statements,  under  your  fourth  reason,  are  correct, 
"  and  God  might  will  that  all  sinful  men  as  such  should  be 
condemned,"  if  He  had  not  from  love  towards  men  determin- 
ed to  lay  their  sins  on  His  Son,  to  this  end  that  all  who  should 
believe  in  him,  being  freed  from  their  sins,  should  obtain  the 
reward  of  righteousness.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  God 
willed  that  all  sinners,  as  such,  should  be  condemned  ;  but  not 
all  sinners  are,  in  fact,  condemned,  because  believers,  though 
they  have  sinned,  are  considered  not  as  sinners,  but  as  right- 
eous in  Christ. 

Fifthl}^,  you  say  that  "  the  antecedent  will  of  God  is  abso- 
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lute."  What  then  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  hinder  you  from  re- 
garding the  antecedent  will  in  your  own  way,  different  from 
the  sentiment  of  Damascenus.  You  should,  however,  consid- 
er that  you  are  not  then  arguing  against  him.  But  who  has 
ever  defined  absolute  will — "  that  which  can  not  be  resisted  "  ? 
Absolute  will  is  that  which  is  unconditional.  For  example, 
God  willed  absolutely  that  Adam  should  not  eat  of  the  forbid- 
den tree ;  yet  he  did  eat  of  that  tree.  The  will,  which  can 
not  be  resisted,  is  called  efficacious.  It  is  not  allowable  to  ar- 
range things  defined,  and  their  definitions,  according  to  our 
own  choice.  "  But,"  you  may  say,  "  it  is  not  possible  to  re- 
sist the  antecedent  will."  I  deny  it.  Tou  assert,  as  proof, 
that  "  the  will,  referred  to  in  Eom.  ix,  is  antecedent  ivill,  and 
that  it  can  not  be  resisted."  It  is  for  you  to  prove  that  asser- 
tion. The  very  statement  declares,  since  the  subject,  in  that 
passage,  is  the  will  of  God,  by  which  He  hardens,  and  has 
mercy,  which  are  divine  effects,  following  acts  of  the  creature 
which  are  sinful,  called  sin,  that  the  will,  here  spoken  of,  is 
consequent  not  antecedent. 

Another  method,  which  you  use  to  prove  the  same  thing, 
is  equally  weak.  For,  it  is  not  true  that  "  God,  simply  and 
absolutely,  wills  that  some  should  believe  and  persevere,  and 
others  be  deserted,  either  not  believing  or  not  persevering." 
He  does  not  will  to  desert  them,  unless  they  desert  themselves  ; 
and  He  is  even  gracious  to  those,  who  do  not  think  of  Him. 
The  argument  from  the  event  is  futile.  For  some  things  oc- 
cur by  the  will  and  the  eflSciency  of  God,  si^me  by  His  per- 
mission. Therefore  it  can  not  be  concluded  from  any  event 
that  God  willed  it.  But  it  has  been  previously  shown  how  an 
event  may  take  place,  not  because  God  may  be  unwilling  to 
prevent  it ;  though  it  would  not  happen,  if  God  should  will 
efiicaciously  to  prevent  it.  Therefore  that  conclusion  can  not 
be  thus  deduced.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  reason  can  not 
be  given  why  God  should  afford  to  one  nation  the  means  of 
salvation,  and  not  to  another,  why  he  should  give  faith  to 
one  man,  and  not  to  another,  which  facts  may  not  be  resolved 
into  his  will.     Yet  it  is  not  thence  concluded,  and  it  is  not 
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true,  that  tlie  will,  in  that  case,  is  antecedent^  even  though  it 
precedes  all  causes  iu  men. 

Sixthly,  you  say  that  the  foundation  being  destroyed,  the 
edifice  falls.  But  the  foundation  of  that  opinion  in  reference 
to  the  antecedent  will,  which  desires  the  salvation  of  all  men 
and  of  each,  is  the  passage  in  1  Tim.  ch.  ii,  which  has  been 
already  discussed  by  us,  and  that  is  incorrectly  understood  by 
Damascenus."  I  rej)ly,  first ; — Kot  onlj'^  that  passage,  but 
many  others,  most  clearly  sustain  that  distinction  of  the  will 
into  antecedent  and  consequent.  "  How  often  would  I  have 
gathered  you  together,"  is  an  example  oi  antecedent^  and  "  your 
house  is  left  unto  you  desolate"  of  consequent  will  (Matt,  xxiii, 
37-38).  "  And  sent  forth  his  servants  to  call  them  that  were 
bidden  to  the  wedding,"  is  a  case  of  antecedent  will,  "  they 
which  were  bidden  were  not  worthy"  and  were  destroyed,  of 
consequent  will.  He,  also,  was  invited,  according  to  antece- 
dent will,  who,  being  afterwards  found,  not  having  on  a  wed- 
ding garment,  was  cast  out,  according  to  consequent  will  (Matt. 
xxii,  3,  7,  8,  12  and  13).  According  to  antecedent  will,  the 
lord  commanded  his  servants  to  reckon  their  talents,  and  to 
use  them  for  gain  for  their  master ;  by  consequent  will,  the 
talent,  which  he  had  received,  was  taken  from  the  wicked  and 
slothful  servant  (Matt.  xxv).  By  antecedent  will,  the  word  of 
God  was  first  offered  to  the  Jews  ;  by  consequent  will,  the 
same  word  was  taken  from  them  and  sent  to  others  (Acts  xiii). 
The  same  distinction  is  proved  by  a  consideration  of  the  attri- 
butes of  God  ;  for  since  God  is  good  and  just,  Pie  can  not  will 
eternal  death  to  His  own  creature,  made  in  His  image,  with- 
out reference  to  sin  ;  He  can  not  but  will  eternal  salvation  to 
His  creature.  The  immutability  of  God  necessarily  requires 
the  same  thing.  For  since  His  providence  has  given  to  all 
His  creatures  means,  necessary  and  sufficient,  by  which  they 
can  attain  their  designed  end,  but  the  designed  end  of  man, 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  is  eternal  life,  it  hence  follows  that 
all  men  are  loved  by  God  unto  eternal  life  by  antecedent  will ; 
nor  can  God,  without  a  change  of  His  own  arrangement,  deny. 
eternal  life  unto  men,  without  reference  to  sin  ;  which  denial, 
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being  consequent  on  tlie  act  of  man,  pertains  to  consequent 
will. 

The  views  of  Augustine  are  not  opposed  to  Damascenus. 
Augustine,  indeed,  denies  that  this  passage  refers  to  ejficacious 
will  /  but  Damascenus  makes  no  such  assertion  ;  he  even  con- 
cedes the  verj  same  thing  with  Augustine  ; — "  God  does  not 
will  efScaciously  to  save  all  and  each  of  mankind.  The  sec- 
ond interpretation"  of  Augustine*  is  rejected  by  us  on  sure 
grounds,  l^or  is  Prosper  opposed  to  Damascenus.  For  he, 
who  says  that  "  God  wills  antecedently  that  all  men  should  be 
saved,"  does  not  deny  that  He  can,  by  a  consequent  will,  pass 
by  many  men,  to  whom  He  does  not  impart  the  grace  of  voca- 
tion. Thomas  Aquinas,  also,  is,  no  more  than  the  others,  op- 
posed to  Damascenus,  for  he,  in  commenting  on  this  passage, 
speaks  of  ejjicacious  and  of  consequent  will ;  and  elsewhere  he 
approves  of  the  distinction  of  Damascenus,  and  makes  use  of 
it,  in  explaining  the  passage,  which  is  in  controversy.  Hugo 
clearly  agrees  with  Damascenus,  if  his  views  are  suitably  ex- 
plained. 

The  third  objection  is  this  :  "  Whatever  any  one  is  bound 
to  believe  is  true ; — But  every  one  is  bound  to  believe  that  he 
has  been  efficaciously  redeemed  by  Christ ; — Therefore,  it  is 
true  that  everyone  has  been  efficaciously  redeemed  by  the 
death  of  Christ ;  and,  therefore,  even  the  reprobate  have  been 
redeemed,  since  they  also  are  bound  to  believe  this."  Since 
this  objection  is  of  great  importance,  and  alone  sufficient,  if  it 
is  true,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  examine  it  with  dili- 
gence, and  at  the  same  time  your  answer  to  it.  The  truth  of 
the  Major  is  manifest,  for  truth  is  the  foundation  of  faith,  nor 
can  one  be,  in  any  way,  bound  to  believe  what  is  false.  But 
you  make  a  distinction  in  reference  to  truth  and  say,  that 
"  what  is  true,  is  either  true,  as  to  the  intention  of  God,  who 
obligates  us  to  believe,  or  as  to  the  event.  But  that  distinc- 
tion is  of  no  importance.  I  affirm  that  what  is  true,  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  of  God,  must  be  believed  according   to 


*  "  The  passage  is  to  be  understood  of  tUem,  who  are  actually  saved,  because  all  men,  -who 
are  saved,  are  saved  by  the  will  of  God." 
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that  intention.  "What  is  true,  according  to  the  event,  must 
be  believed  according  to  the  event ;  and  the  intention  of  God 
can  not  obligate  any  one  to  believe  any  thing  to  be  true  ac- 
cording to  the  event,  which  is  not  true  according  to  the  event. 
In  general,  it  is  true  that  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  which 
is  true  in  that  mode  in  which  it  is  true,  not  in  any  other  mode ; 
otherwise,  we  should  be  bound  to  believe  what  is  false.  You 
see,  then,  that  there  is  no  need  of  that  distinction  in  the 
Major  ;  indeed  it  is  most  clearly  evident  that  you,  lest  you 
should  say  nothing,  wished,  by  that  minute  distinction,  to 
avoid  this  effective  blow. 

Let  us  consider  the  Minor.  Its  phraseology  is  bad,  because 
the  efficacy  of  redemption  pertains  to  its  application,  which  is 
made  through  faith.  Therefore  faith  is  prior  to  efficacious  ap- 
plication, and  the  object  of  faith  is  prior  to  ftiith  itself.  We 
may  correct  it,  and  it  will  read  thus,  "  But  every  one  is  bound 
to  believe  in  Christ,  the  Savior,  that  he  died  for  his  sake,  and 
obtained  for  him  reconciliation  and  redemption  before  God." 
This  is,  indeed,  most  true.  For  they  can  not  be  condemned, 
for  want  of  faith,  who  were  not  bound  to  believe  this.  But 
here  also  you  use  a  distinction,  but  one  which  is  irrelevant 
and  ridiculous— pardon  my  freedom  of  speech — and  you  do 
great  injustice  to  yourself,  and  your  own  genius,  when  you  en- 
deavor to  disguise  the  plain  truth,  by  so  puerile  distinctions. 
Tou  say  that  the  elect  are  obligated  to  believe,  so  that,  by 
faith,  they  may  be  made  partakers  Of  election,  the  reprobate 
are  obligated  to  believe,  so  that,  by  neglecting  to  do  so,  they 
may  be  without  excuse,  even  in  the  intention  of  God.  But 
what  is  the  difference  whether  one  is  bound  to  believe  to  this 
or  that  end,  provided  he  is  only  bound  to  believe.  From 
which  obligation  to  believe,  the  truth  of  that  which  any  one 
is  bound  to  believe  may  afterwards  be  inferred.  The  expres- 
sion— "  that  they  may  be  made  partakers  of  election,"  is  ab- 
surd. It  should  be  corrected  thus — "  that  they  may  be  made 
partakers  of  the  blessings  prepared  for  them  in  election,"  or, 
if  we  wish  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  limits  of  the  objection, — 
"  that  they  may,  in  fact,  be  made  partakers  of  the  redemption 
prepared  for  them  by  Christ."    But  the  reprobate  are  also 
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bound  to  believe  for  the  same  reason.  If  it  be  said  that  they, 
absolutely,  can  not  be  made  partakers,  I  will  say  that,  for  this 
very  reason,  the  reprobate  are  not  obligated  to  believe.  For 
the  end  of  the  exercise  of  faith  is  the  application  of  redemp- 
tion, and  of  all  the  blessings,  obtained  for  us  by  the  merit  of 
Christ.  The  end  of  the  command  and  the  requirement  of 
faith  is  that  the  application  may  be  possible.  But  how  ab- 
surd is  the  declaration  that  the  reprobate  are  under  obligation 
to  believe,  so  that  they  may,  by  not  believing,  be  rendered 
inexcusable.  Unite,  if  you  can,  these  things,  so  inconsistent, 
and  widely  distant  as  heaven  and  earth.  This,  however,  has 
been  before  referred  to. 

You  proceed  with  your  distinctions,  and  say — "  one  com- 
mand has  reference  to  obedience  ;  another,  to  trial."  But  what 
relation  has  this  to  the  present  matter  ?  For  whether  God 
commands,  with  the  purpose  that  man  should,  in  fact,  obey, 
or  with  the  purpose,  only,  of  testing  his  obedience  in  the 
effort  to  execute  the  command,  the  man  is  always  obligated  to 
perform  what  God  commands,  as  is  apparent  in  the  offering  ot 
Isaac  by  Abraham.  Kor  has  this  command,  in  the  relation 
of  trial,  any  analogy,  with  M^hat  you  subjoin, — "  God  does  not 
sport  with  men,  even  if  He,  by  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
calls  those  whom  He  does  not  purpose  to  save."  Indeed  we 
have  already  said  enough  in  reference  to  those  and  similar 
evasions.  I  will  say,  in  a  word, — that  no  one  can  confess  that  he 
is  guilty  for  rejecting  a  promise  made  verbally,  if  the  mind  of 
the  promiser  has  determined  that  the  promise  does  not  belong 
to  the  person  addressed ;  or  rather  if  he,  who  verbally  prom- 
ises, has,  by  a  fixed  decree,  determined  that  the  promise  may 
not  and  can  not  belong  to  the  other  person. 

You  present  an  objection,  as  an  adversary  to  yourself,  thus — 
"  but  you  will  say  that  it  could  not  belong  to  him."  ]S'ot  only 
may  that  objection  be  urged,  but  also  another — "  How  do  you 
confute  that  statement,  so  that  it  may  not  follow  from  it  that 
he  is  without  blame,  who  could  not  receive  the  salvation 
offered  to  him  ? "  You  will  say  that  such  inability  is  volun- 
tary, and  born  with  us,  and  therefore  undeserving  pardon. 
You  err  here,  and  confound  inability  to  keep  the  law,  propa- 
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gated  in  us  from  Adam,  with  inability  to  believe  in  Christ, 
and  to  accept  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  oflfered  us  in  the  word. 
By  what  deed  have  we  brought  this  inability  upon  ourselves  ? 
Kot  by  a  deed  preceding  that  promise ;  then  it  was  by  a  deed 
following  it,  that  is,  by  a  rejection  of  the  promise  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  which  rejection  also  can  not  be  imputed  to  us  as  a  fault, 
if  we  were  unable  to  receive  it  at  the  time  when  the  promise 
was  first  presented  to  us.  The  answer,  then,  amounts  to  noth- 
ing, because  the  two  kinds  of  inability  are  confounded,  in 
which  is  the  fallacy  of  ignoratia  elenchi,  also  that  of  equivocal 
use  of  terms. 

You  reply,  in  the  second  place,  that  "  what  any  one  is  obli- 
gated to  believe  is  true,  unless  he  may  have  placed  before  him- 
self an  obstacle  by  not  believing."  Is  this  correct  ?  Can  any 
one  place  before  himself  an  obstacle,  by  his  own  unbelief, 
that  what  he  is  bound  to  believe  may  not  be  true?  Absurd. 
One  can,  by  his  own  unbelief,  place  before  himself  an  obsta- 
cle, so  as  not  to  be  able  afterwards  to  believe,  that  is,  to  de- 
serve hardening  in  unbelief  on  account  of  rejecting  the  truth 
offered  to  him.  One  can,  also,  by  his  own  unbelief,  deserve 
that  God  should  change  that  good  will,  by  which  He  offered 
His  Son  as  the  redeemer,  into  wrath,  by  which  He  may  will 
to  punish  him  without  remission  or  pardon. 

Thirdly  you  reply  that  "  the  argument  twice  depends  on 
assertion,  in  both  parts."  But  who  compelled  you  to  so  re- 
duce that  argument  into  an  illogical  syllogism,  when  it  might 
have  been  put  in  a  legitimate  form  and  mode,  in  this  way, 
"  That  which  every  one  is  bound  to  believe,  is  true  ; — That 
Christ  is  his  redeemer,  who,  by  his  own  death,  meritoriously 
obtained  the  divine  grace,  and  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  is  what 
every  one,  called  in  the  gospel,  is  bound  to  believe  ; — There- 
fore it  is  true,  that  Christ  is  the  redeemer  of  all,  who  are  called 
by  the  gospel  and  commanded  to  believe.  But  among  them 
are  many  reprobate  persons.  Therefore  it  is  true  that  Christ 
is  the  redeemer  of  many  reprobate  persons.  If  we  consider 
vocation  to  be  that  by  which  any  one  is  called,  either  in  him- 
self or  in  his  parents,  then  all  men,  universally,  are  or  have 
been  partakers  of  that  vocation,  and  therefore  all  have  been 
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redeemed  by  Christ."  But  the  form,  also,  in  which  you  have 
put  it  is  the  same  in  effect,  though  you  have  so  arranged  the 
words,  that  they  seem  to  have  a  different  meaning.  I  see  that 
you  wrote  those  things  with  a  hurried  pen,  without  an  examina- 
tion of  the  syllogism  as  you  have  proposed  it. 

The  fourth  objection,/^^??*  the.  fathers^  is  valid  against  you, 
nor  do  you  reply  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  senti- 
ment hostile  to  you.  The  amount  of  the  objection  is  this, 
"  Christ  died  for  a,ll  sufficiently^  both  as  to  the  common  nature 
of  the  human  race,  and  as  to  the  common  cause  and  siffficient 
price  of  redemption."  You  have  introduced  efficacy  into  the 
argument  or  objection,  while  they,  who  make  this  objection 
against  you,  know  that  there  is  the  clearest  distinction  be' 
tween  the  death  of  Christ  itself  and  its  application.  You  say, 
"  and  thus  far  in  reference  to  the  extent  and  efficacy  of  Christ's 
death,"  when  the  discussion  has  been  hitherto  in  reference  not 
to  its  efficacy,  but  to  its  sufficiency,  and  its  oblation  and  the 
universality  of  that  oblation.  You,  now,  proceed  to  treat  of 
the  amplitude  of  grace,  but  what  you  present  does  not  much 
affect  the  point  at  issue.  The  question  is  not,  whether  all  and 
each  of  the  human  race  are,  in  fact,  regenerated  and  renewed, 
but  whether  God  has  reprobated  any  man,  without  respect  to 
sin  as  a  meritorious  cause  ;  or  whether  He  has  determined  ab- 
solutely to  deny  to  any  man  the  grace  of  remission  and  of  the 
renewal  of  the  Holy  Spirit  without  reference  to  unworthiness, 
in  that  he  has  made  himself  unworthy  of  that  grace — unworthi- 
ness, not  resulting  from  original  sin,  but  from  the  rejection 
and  contempt  of  that  offered  grace.  The  distinction  of  suffi- 
cient and  efficacious  grace  might  have  been  well  adapted  to 
this  subject,  as  we  have  also  previously  demonstrated. 

Yet  there  is  one  thing  of  which  I  may  admonish  you.  You 
seem  to  me  not  correctly  to  deprive,  of  supernatural  grace,  the 
image  of  God,  consisting  of  righteousness  and  holiness.  For 
though  the  former  gift  was  bestowed  on  man  at  his  creation 
and  at  the  same  time  with  nature  itself,  for  so  I  now  consider 
it,  yet  it  is  supernatural,  and  surpasses  the  nature  of  man 
itself,  as  I  prove  from  the  act  of  regeneration,  which  belongs 
to  supernatural  grace.  For,  since  there  is  need  of  regenera- 
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tion  for  the  recovery  of  that  righteousness  and  hoHness,  which 
regeneration  is  a  supernatural  act,  it  is  necessary  that  the  same 
should,  originally,  have  been  bestowed  on  man,  by  a  super- 
natural action.  I  wish,  also,  to  know  what  those  supernatu- 
ral things  are  which  man  is  said  to  have  lost  in  the  fall,  his 
natural  qualities  having  become  corrupt.  Thus  far,  in  refer- 
ence to  these  things. 

I  think,  indeed,  that  it  is  sufficiently  evident  from  what  we 
have  thus  far  discussed  that  the  view  of  Predestination  which 
you  have  presented  can  not  be  proved  by  the  Scriptures ; 
that  it  can  not  be  defended  against  strong  objections ;  that  it 
can  not  be  acquitted  of  manifold  absurdity.  It  ought  then  to 
be  abandoned  by  you,  and  another  should  be  sought  from  the 
Scriptures,  which  may  harmonize  with  them,  ami  may  be  able 
to  sustain  without  injury  the  onset  of  assailant  objections. 
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ORDER   AND  MODE  OF  PREDESTINATION. 


PART  II. 

In  the  first  part  of  our  treatise,  we  have  examined,  most 
learned  Perkins,  your  sentiment  concerning  Predestination, 
and  have  proved  that  it  is,  by  no  means,  consistent  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Another  labor  now  remains  to  us,  to  con- 
sider how  you  refute  the  opinion  which  you  say  is  difierent 
from  yours. 

You,  briefly,  set  forth  that  opinion,  diligently  gathered  from 
the  writings  of  others,  consisting  of  four  parts — 

First,  "  God  created  all  and  each  of  mankind  in  Adam  unto 
eternal  life." 

Secondly,  "  He  foresaw  the  fall." 

Thirdly,  "  Since  He  is  good  by  nature,  He  seriously  wills 
that  all  men,  after  the  Ml,  should  be  saved,  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  and  therefore  He  wills  to  bestow,  on 
all  men,  all  the  aids  both  of  nature  and  of  grace  that  they 
might  be  saved,  but  indefinitely,  that  is  if  they  should  believe. 
This  will  of  God"  (they  say)  "  is  predestination,  and  is  the 
same  with  that  embraced  in  the  gospel.  The  rule  of  this  will 
is—'  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  but  he,  that  believeth 
not,  shall  be  damned.'  " 
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Fourthly,  "  Election  is  according  to  foreknowledge  of  future 
faith — to  fail  of  which  is  possible,  wholly,  as  some,  or  finally, 
as  others  claim, — and  Reprobation  is  according  to  foreknowl- 
edge of  unbelief  or  contempt  of  the  gospel." 

I  can  not  speak,  with  certainty,  in  reference  to  the  state- 
ment of  that  theory,  whether  it  agrees  with  the  views  of  its 
authors  or  not,  because  you  are  silent  concerning  the  authors 
from  whom  you  have  taken  it :  yet,  with  your  permission,  I 
may  say  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  stated  by 
you  with  sufficient  correctness.  Omitting  the  first  two  propo- 
sitions, I  think  that,  in  enunciating  the  third,  you  make  a  frivo- 
lous statement,  which  will,  I  believe,  be  scarcely  a,dmitted  by 
those,  whose  sentiment  you  profess  to  present.  For  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this — "  God  wills  that  all  men  should  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  but  indefinitely,  if  they  should  be- 
lieve" ?  Is  not  faith  itself  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ?  There- 
fore the  enunciation  is  deceptive  and  ridiculous — "  God  wills 
that  all  men  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  but 
indefinitely,  if  they  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
or  he  wills  that  all  men  should  come  to  faith,  if  they  should 
believe."  The  next  sentence  is  of  a  similar  character, — "  God 
wills  to  bestow,  on  all  men,  all  the  aids  both  of  nature  and  of 
grace,  that  they  ujay  be  saved,  but  indefinitely,  if  they  should 
believe,"  when  faith  itself  holds  a  distinguished  place,  among 
the  aids  of  grace  by  which  salvation  is  obtained.  From  the 
passage  of  the  gospel,  which  is  quoted ,  "  He  that  belie veth 
shall  be  saved,"  &c.,  it  is  apparent  that  they,  whose  sentiment 
you  present,  would,  in  this  third  proposition,  have  stated  not 
that  which  you  say,  but  this,  "  God  determined  to  save,  from 
the  fallen  human  race,  only  those  who  should  believe  in  His 
Son,  and  to  condemn  unbelievers," 

The  fourth  proposition  is  not,  I  think,  expressed  sufliciently 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  those  authors.  For,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  their  sentiment  is  this, — "  Election  to  salvation 
is  according  to  foreknowledge  of  future  faith,  which  God  has 
determined  to  bestow  of  His  own  grace  upon  them  by  the 
ordinary  means  ordained  by  Himself.  But  Reprobation  is  ac- 
cording to  foreknowledge  of  unbelief  or  contempt  of  the 
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gospel,  the  fault  of  wbicli  remains,  entirely,  in  the  reprobate 
themselves."  I  admit  that  there  may  be  need  of  some  expla- 
nation of  that  sentiment,  but  you  do  not  seem  to  have  ex- 
plained it  correctly.  You  should  have  considered  net  one  view 
onlj^,  adverse  to  your  own  view,  but  the  others,  also,  which 
are  opposed  to  it,  and  you  should  have  refuted  all  of  them, 
that,  in  this  way,  it  might  be  evident  that  no  view,  other  than 
yours,  is  true. 

We  may,  now,  consider  in  what  way  you  refute  that  theory. 
You  enumerate  very  many  errors  which,  you  think,  result 
fi'om  it,  which  we  will  examine  in  order. 

The  first  error  y — This  either  is  not  an  error,  or  can  not 
be  deduced  from  that  theory.  It  is  not  an  error,  if  its  hypoth- 
esis be  correctly  understood.  For  it  is  universally  true  that 
"  God  wills  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  if  they  believe,  and 
be  condemned  if  they  do  not  believe."  That  is,  God  has 
made  a  decree  for  electing  only  believers,  and  for  condemning 
imbelieveis.  "  But  this,"  yon  say  "is  an  error  because  it 
makes  Election  universaj,  and  from  it  universal  Reprobation 
is  inferred,  that  is,  by  the  added  condition."  But  that  senti- 
ment makes  neither  Election  nor  Reprobation  universal,  which 
can  not  be  done,  but  it  establishes  the  particular  Election  of 
believers,  and  the  particular  Reprobation  of  unbelievers.  In- 
numerable passages  of  Scripture  present  this  Election  and 
Reprobation.  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting 
life,"  &c.  (John  iii,  36).  "  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he, 
ye  shall  die  in  your  sins"  (John  viii,  24).  "  To  him  give  all 
the  prophets  witness,  &c."  (Acts  x,  43).  "  Seeing  that  ye 
put  it  from  you,  tfcc."  (Acts  xiii,  46).  "  He,  that  hath  the 
Son,  hath  life ;  and  he,  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God,  hath 
not  life."  (1  John  v,  12).  That  Election  and  Reprobation  is, 
therefore,  evidently  proved  by  many  passages  of  Scripture. 

It  does  not  follow,  from  this,  that  •'  God  always  acts  in  the 
same  manner  towards  all  men."  For  though  He  may  seri- 
ously will  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  all  men,  yet  He 
does  not  equally  effect  tbe  conversion  and  salvation  of  all. 
"  What  nation  is  there  so  great,  who  hath  God  so  nigh  unto 
them,  &c."  (Deut.  iv,  7.)     "  The  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen 
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thee  to  be  a  special  people  unto  Himself,  &c."  (Deut.  vii,  6). 
"  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation"  (Ps.  cxlvii,  20).  "  It 
is  given  unto  you  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven"  (Matt,  xiii,  11).  "  "Who,  in  times  past,  suffered  all 
nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways"  (Acts  xiv,  16).  But  you 
have  not  distinguished,  as  you  ought  to  have  done,  between 
the  decree  of  God,  by  which  He  determined  to  save  those  who 
should  believe  in  his  Son,  and  to  condemn  unbelievers,  and 
that  by  which  He  arranged  with  Himself  in  reference  to  the 
disjjensation  of  means,  ordained  by  Him  to  faith  and  conver- 
sion. For  those  decrees  "  I  will  to  give  life  to  him  who 
believes,"  and  "  I  will  to  give  faith  to  this  man"  are  distinct. 
Faith,  in  the  former,  holds  the  place  of  subject,  in  the  latter, 
that  of  attril)nte.  If  you  had  made  this  distinction,  you  would 
not  have  laid  the  burthen  of  such  an  absurdity  on  that  theory. 
The  second  error  / — I  remark  that  the  highest  and  absolute 
design  of  the  counsels  of  God  "  is  not  regarded  by  the  authors 
of  that  theory  to  be  the  communication  of  the  divine  good- 
ness in  true  hapj)ines?,  to  be  made  to  all  men."  For  the}''  say 
that  God  destined  salvation  for  believers  alone ;  and,  though  He 
may  not  impart  his  goodness,  and  life  eternal  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons,  as  unbelievers,  yet  they  do  not  say  this  "  with- 
out reference  to  the  divine  purpose."  For  they  assert  that 
one  part  of  the  divine  purpose  is  that,  by  which  He  deter- 
mined to  deny  eternal  life  to  unbelievers.  Therefore  this  is 
alleged  in  vain  against  that  opinion.  "  But"  you  say  "  the 
ultimate  design  of  the  counsels  of  God  either  has  an  uncer- 
tain event,  or  is  proposed  in  vain," — which  ideas  coincide,  and 
should  not  have  been  expressed  distinctly — if  "  the  theory  is 
received."  Its  supporters  will  deny  that  conclusion.  For  the 
ultimate  design  of  the  divine  counsels  is  not  the  life  of  one 
and  the  death  of  another,  but  the  illustration  of  the  goodness, 
justice,  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  which  He  always  secures. 
Yet  allow  that  the  eternal  liie  of  these,  and  the  death  of  those 
is  the  ultimate  design  of  those  counsels :  it  will  not  follow 
that  it  has  an  uncertain  event,  or  is  proposed  in  vain,  if  the 
former  is  bestowed  upon  no  one,  apart  from  the  condition  of 
faith,  and  the  latter  awaits  no  one,  apart  from  unbelief.     For 
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God  bj  His  own  prescience,  knows  who,  of  His  grace,  will 
believe,  and  who,  of  their  own  fault,  will  remain  in  unbelief. 
I  wish  that  you  would  consider,  that  certainty  of  an  event 
results  properly  from  the  prescience  of  God, but  its  necessity 
results  from  the  omnipotent  and  irresistible  action  of  God  ; 
which  may,  indeed,  be  the  foundation  of  the  prescience  of 
some  events,  but  not  of  this  event,  because  He  has  determined 
to  save  believers  by  grace  ;  that  is,  by  a  mild  and  gentle  sua- 
sion, convenient  or  adapted  to  their  free-will,  not  by  an  om- 
nipotent action  or  motion,  which  would  be  subject  neither  to 
their  will,  nor  to  their  ability  either  of  resistance  or  of  will. 
Much  less  does  the  damnation  of  some  proceed  from  an  irre- 
sistible necessity,  imposed  by  the  Deity. 

The  third  error  ; — You  ought,  here,  first  to  have  explained 
what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  "  the  will  of  God  depends 
on  the  will  of  man."  It  may  be  that  you  extend  that  phrase 
further  than  is  proper.  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  the  will  of 
Gocl,  since  He  is  entirely  independent, — or  rather  His  voli- 
tion— can  not  dejpend  on  the  will  of  man^  if  that  phrase  be 
correctly  understood,  as  signifying  "  to  receive  its  law  or  rule 
from  the  volition  of  man,"  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain 
that  God  does  will  some  things,  which  He  would  not  will,  if 
a  certain  human  volition  did  not  precede.  He  willed  that 
Saul  should  be  removed  from  the  throne ;  He  would  not  have 
willed  it,  if  Saul  had  not  willed  to  be  disobedient  to  God, 
God  willed  that  the  Sodomites  and  their  neighbors  should  be 
destroyed  ;  He  would  not  have  willed  it,  if  they  had  not  willed 
to  persevere  obstinately  in  their  sins.  God  willed  to  give  His 
own  Son  as  the  price  of  redemption  for  sinners ; .  He  would 
not  have  willed  it,  if  men  had  remained  in  obedience  to  the 
divine  command.  God  willed  to  condemn  Judas ;  He  would 
not  have  willed  it  unless  Judas  had  willed  to  persist  in  His 
own  wickedness. 

It  is  not  true,  indeed,  that  "  the  will  of  God  depends  on  the 
wull  of  man."  Man  would,  if  he  could,  effect  that  the  voli- 
tion of  God  should  not  follow  his  own  antecedent  volition — 
that  punishment  should  not  follow  sin.  Indeed  God  is  purely 
the  author  of  His  own  volition.     For  He  has  determined  i?'. 
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His  own  free-will  to  follow  a  volition  of  His  creature,  by  His 
own  volition  of  one  kind  and  not  of  another  ;  the  faith  of  His 
creature  by  the  remission  of  sins  and  the  gift  of  eternal  life ; 
the  unbelief  of  the  same,  by  eternal  damnation.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  that  opinion,  which  you  undertake  to  refute,  and 
you  therefore,  with  impropriety  charge  this  absurdity  upon  it. 

You,  however,  make  an  allegation  of  much  greater  weight, 
against  this  sentiment,  that  "  by  it  the  creature  is  raised  to  the 
throne  of  God,  the  Omnipotent  Creator."  How  do  you  sus- 
tain that  allegation  ?  "  It  is  claimed"  you  say  "  that  God 
wills  that  all  men  should  be  saved  through  Christ,  and  that 
many  of  them  are  not  saved  because  they,  of  themselves, 
refuse."  But,  good  sir,  does  that  doctrine  say  that  "God  wills 
that  all  men  should  be  saved  through  Christ,  whether  they 
will  or  not?"  It  does,  indeed,  assert  tbat  "God  wills  that 
they  should  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth" 
which  last  can  not  be  done,  apart  from  their  free-will.  For  no 
one  can,  if  he  is  reluctant  or  unwilling,  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  that  is  to  faith.  If  God  should  will,  abso- 
lutely and  apart  from  any  condition,  that  all  men  should  be 
saved,  and  3'et  some  should  not  be  saved  because  they  refused, 
then  it  would  follow  that  the  divine  will  was  overcome  by  the 
human  will,  and  the  creature  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  the 
Creator.  But  as  God  wills  that  His  own  volition,  joined,  in 
due  order  and  mode,  with  the  volition  of  man,  should  precede 
salvation,  it  is  not  wonderful  tbat  a  man,  who  should  deny  his 
own  assent  unto  God ;  should  be  excluded  from  salvation,  by 
that  same  determination  and  purpose  of  the  divine  will.  "  But 
God"  you  say  "  ordains  and  disposes  the  action  of  the  second 
cause ;  the  divine  will  is  not  ordained  by  the  will  of  the  crea- 
ture." "Who  denies  these  statements?  That  is  not  the 
doctrine  which  you  here  oppose.  Therefore,  here  also,  you 
attempt,  in  vain,  to  overthrow  it  by  this  absurdity. 

You  add  anotlier  absurdity,  as  consequent  on  this  opinion. 
"  If  that  sentiment  is  true,  then  men  elect  themselves,  by  ac- 
cepting the  grace  of  God,  which  is  ofiered  to  them,  by  the 
common  aid  of  grace,  and  are  reprobated  by  themselves,  by 
rejecting  offered  grace."    Let  us  examine  this.     Even  if  a  man 
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should,  by  accepting  common  grace,  through  the  aid  of  com- 
mon grace,  make  himself  worthy  of  Election,  and  another,  by 
rejecting  the  same,  should  make  himself  worthy  of  Reproba- 
tion, it  would  not  follow  that  Election  and  Reprobation  belong 
to  the  man,  but  to  God,  who  judges  and  rewards  worthiness 
and  unworthiness.  It  is  also  entirely  true,  in  reference  to 
Reprobation,  that  man  is  the  meritorious  cause  of  his  own 
damnation,  and  therefore  of  Reprobation  which  is  the  purpose 
of  damnation.  AVherefore  he  may  be  called  the  maker  of  his 
own  damnation,  in  reference  to  its  demerit ;  although  God  can, 
if  He  will,  remit  to  him  this  demerit.  But  the  relation  of 
Election  is  different ;  for  it  is  merely  gratuitous,  not  only  un- 
merited, but  even  contrary  to  the  demerit  of  man. 

Whether  the  grace,  which  is  offered  to  man,  may  be  also 
received  by  him  by  the  aid  of  grace,  which  is  common  to  him 
with  others  who  reject  the  same  grace,  or  by  grace  peculiar  to 
him,  is  perhaps  in  controversy.  I  do  not,  indeed,  see  that 
the  sentiment,  which  you  have  presented,  has  given  any  pre- 
judgment concerning  that  matter.  It  is  a  strange  assertion 
that  "  God  would  not  be  extolled,  if  men  should  obtain  his 
blessing  merely  by  the  aid  of  common  grace."  Who  has 
deserved  that  a  blessing  should  be  offered  to  him  ?  Who  has 
deserved  that  grace  of  any  kind  should  be  bestowed  on  him  to 
the  obtain ment  of  that  blessing  ?  Do  not  all  these  things  per- 
tain to  gratuitous  divine  favor  ?  If  so,  is  not  God  to  be  ex- 
tolled, on  account  of  them,  with  perpetual  praises  by  those, 
who,  having  been  made  partakers  of  that  grace,  have  received 
the  blessing  of  God  ?  Of  what  importance  to  this  matter  is 
it,  whether  he  may  have  obtained  the  offered  blessing  by  the 
aid  of  common  or  of  peculiar  grace,  if  the  former,  as  well  as 
the  latter,  has  obtained  the  free  assent  of  man,  and  it  has  been 
foreknown  by  God  that  it  certainly  would  obtain  it  ?  Tou 
will  say  that,  if  he  has  apprehended  the  offered  grace  by  the 
aid  of  peculiar  grace,  it  is,  then,  evident  that  God  has  mani- 
fested greater  love  towards  him  than  towards  another  to  whom 
He  has  applied  only  common  grace,  and  has  denied  peculiar 
grace.  I  admit  it,  and  perhaps  the  theory,  which  you  oppose, 
.  will  not  deny  it.     But  it  will  assert  that  j^ect^Zmr  grace  is  to 
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be  so  explained  as  to  be  consistent  with  free-will,  and  that 
common  grace  is  to  be  so  described,  that  a  man  may  be  held 
worthy  of  condemnation  by  its  rejection,  and  that  God  may 
be  shown  to  be  free  from  injnstice. 

The  fourth   error  ;^ — ^The  knowledge  of  God,  as  it  has 
relation  to  his  creatures,  may  be  regarded  in  two  modes.     In 
one,  as  God  knows  that  He  can  make  those  creatures,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  they  can  be  made  in  this  or  in  that  mode, 
that  they  may  not  only  exist,  but  may  also  be  able  to  serve 
this  or  that  purpose.     This  knowledge,  in  the  Deity,  is  natural 
and  precedes  the  act  or  the  free  determination  of  the  will,  by 
which  God  has  determined  in  Himself  to  make  the  same 
creatures  at  such  a  time.     In  the  other  mode,  as  God  knows 
that  those  creatures  will  exist  at  one  time  or  another  ;  and, 
regarded  in  this  light,  it  depends  on  the  determination  of  the 
divine  will.     This  knowledge  can  be  referred  to  the  acts  of 
the  creatures  themselves,  which  God  has  determined  either  to 
effect  or  to  permit.     Knowledge,  considered  in  the  former 
mode,  refers  to  all  acts  in  general,  which  can  be  performed  by 
the  creatures,  whether  God  is  efficient  in  them,  or  only  per- 
mits them.     From  this,  follows  the  decree  to  effect  these  and 
those  acts,  and  to  permit  them,  which  decree  is  followed  by 
the  knowledge,  by  which  God  foreknows  that  those  acts  will 
occur,  at  any  particular  time.    This  latter  knowledge,  which 
is  rightly  called  prescience,  is  not,  properly,  the  cause  of 
things  or  acts.     But  the  former  knowledge,  with  the  will,  is 
the  cause  of  things  and  acts.     For  it  shows  the  mode  of  ope- 
rating, and  directs  the  will.     The  will,  however,  impels  it  to 
execution.     It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  there  is  no  determi- 
nate or  definite  prescience  in  reference  to  culpable  evil,  unless 
it  has  been  preceded  by  a  decree  to  permit  sin.     For  without 
this,  sin  will  not  exist.     Prescience  has  also  reference  to  things 
future  and  certainly  future ;   otherwise,  either  it  is  not  pre- 
science or  it  is  uncertain.    These  things  are  rightly  said  by 


*  This  theory  lays  down  a  determinate  foreknowledge  of  the  evil  of  a  transgression  without 
any  previous  decree  concerning  the  fact  of  the  transgression,  wliich  can  not  be  true. 
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yon,  and  the  order,  which  yon  have  made  in  prescience  and 
decree,  is  correct ;  bnt  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  of 
the  doctrine,  which  yon  oppose,  bnt  so  consistent  with  it,  that 
it  can  not  be  defended  withont  this  order.  For  it  states  that 
God,  from  eternity,  knew  that  it  was  possible  that  man, 
assisted  by  divine  grace,  should  either  receive  or  reject  Christ ; 
also,  that  God  has  decreed,  either  to  permit  a  man  to  reject 
Christ,  or  to  co-operate  with  him  that  he  may  accept  Christ  by 
faith,  then,  that  God  foreknows  that  one  will  apprehend  Christ 
by  faith,  and  that  another  will  reject  him  by  nubelief.  From 
this  follov>  s  the  execntion  of  that  decree,  by  which  he  deter- 
mined to  justify  and  save  believers,  and  to  condemn  unbeliev- 
ers, which  is  an  actual  justification  of  the  former,  and  a 
condemnation  of  the  latter.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that 
you  improperly  allege  such  absurdity  against  that  doctrine. 

Your  statement  that  "  God  permits  evil,  always.  Math  respect 
to  or  on  account'of  a  conjoined  good,"  deserves  notice.  Those 
words  can  be  understood  to  mean  that  God  would  permit  an 
evil  on  account  of  a  good,  conjoined  with  the  evil,  which 
sentiment  can  not  be  tolerated.  For  the  good,  which  comes 
out  of  evil,  is  not  conjoined  with  the  evil,  bnt  is  wonderfully 
brought  out  of  evil,  as  its  occasion,  by  the  wisdom,  goodness 
and  omnipotence  of  God.  For  He  knows  how  to  bring  light 
out  of  darkness.  The  knowledge,  also,  by  which  God  knows 
,that  he  can  use  evil  to  a  good  end,  is  also  the  cause  of  the 
permission  of  evil.  For,  as  Augustine  well  says,  "  God,  in 
His  goodness,  never  permits  evil  unless,  in  His  omnipotence, 
He  can  bring  good  out  of  the  evil." 

The  fifth  errov!^  Here  three  things  must  be  properly  distin- 
guished. The  acts  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  fruits  and  re- 
sults of  those  acts  and  sufferings,  and  the  communication  and 
application  of  those  fruits,  Christ,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
body,  by  his  obedience  and  passion,  reconciled  us  unto  God, 
and  obtained  for  us  eternal  redemption,  without  any  respect 
or  distinction  of  elect  and  reprobate,  of  believers  and  unbe- 


*  It  teaches  that  Christ,  for  his  part,  has  redeemed  and  reconciled  all  men  and  every  man 
unto  God. 
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lievers  ;  as  that  distinction  is,  in  the  order  of  nature,  subse- 
quent. That  reconciliation  and  redemption  is  applied  to  us, 
when  we,  having  faith  in  the  word  of  reconciliation,  believe 
in  Christ,  and  in  him  are  justified,  or  regarded  as  righteous, 
and  are,  in  fact,  made  partakers  of  redemjition.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, according  to  that  theory,  "  that  not  many  of  those,  to 
whom  reconciliation  and  redemption  is,  in  fact,  applied,  by 
faith,  are  lost."  Therefore,  it  will  not  follow,  from  this,  that 
"  sin,  Satan,  the  world,  death,  hell,  are  more  powerful  than 
Christ  the  Redeemer.  For,  they  could  not,  in  the  first  place, 
prevent  Christ  from  ofiering  himself  to  the  Father  in  sacrifice, 
obeying  the  Father,  and  sufi*ering  death  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  he  should  not  thereby  obtain  reconciliation  and 
and  eternal  redemption  before  God. 

In  reference  to  the  application  of  these  blessings,  it  is  true 
that  sin,  Satan,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,  prevent  many  from 
believing  in  Christ,  and  being  made  partakers  of  them.  Yet 
God  is  not  overcome  by  these,  both  because  it  has  seemed 
good  to  God  not  to  use  His  omnipotent  and  irresistible  power 
to  cause  men  to  believe,  and  because  God  has  determined  that 
no  one  shall  be  a  partaker  of  those  blessings,  who  does  not  be- 
lieve in  Christ.  It  is  not  true  that  "  God  is  mutable,  accord- 
ing to  this  hypothesis."  For  the  theory  does  not  state  that 
God,  absolutely  and  simply,  wills  to  save  all  men,  but  condi- 
tionally :  and  according  to  His  own  prescience.  He  has  deter- 
mined to  condemn,  eternally,  those  who  will  not  incline  them- 
selves to  this  counsel.  This  is  also,  finally,  performed  in  fact 
without  any  charge.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  charge  absurdity 
on  any  doctrine  ;  it  must  be  proved,  by  fair  inference,  to  be  a 
consequence  of  that  doctrine. 

The  sixth  error  ; — I  am  very  certain,  from  the  Scriptures, 
"  that  saving  grace  is"  not  "  universal"  in  the  sense  that  it 
can  be  said  to  have  been  bestowed  on  all  and  each  of  mankind 
in  all  ages.  But  you  ought  to  have  said  that  "  saving  grace  is 
stated  to  be  universal"  by  that  doctrine.  You  neglect  to  do 
that,  and  are  much  engaged  in  proving  something  else.  I  do 
not,  indeed,  object  to  this,  but  the  other  thing  was  equally  ne- 
cessary to  reach  the  ol»ject,  which  you  had  proposed  to  your- 
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self.  But  also,  at  this  point,  there  are  some  things  deserving 
consideration.  You  do  not,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  regard 
the  distinction  between  "  the  ability  to  believe,  if  one  wills," 
and  "  the  ability  to  will  to  believe."  For  each  of  these,  the 
latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  must,  and  indeed  does  pertain  to 
those,  who  will  continue  in  unbelief.  For  unless  they  have 
the  ability  to  believe,  and,  indeed,  the  ability  to  will  to  believe, 
they  can  not  rightly  be  punished  for  their  unbelief.  Besides 
one  includes  the  other,  for  no  one  can  believe,  unless  he  can 
will  to  believe.  Ko  one  believes,  without  the  exercise  of  his 
will.  But  the  actual  exercise  of  the  will  to  believe  is  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  ability  to  will  to  believe  ;  the  latter  belongs 
to  all  men,  the  former  to  the  regenerate  only,  or  rather  to  those 
enlightened  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence,  you  see 
that  you  ought  to  make  corrections  in  many  particulars,  and  that 
in  place  of  "  the  ability  to  will  to  believe,"  should  be  substi- 
tuted "  the  will  to  believe,"  which  is  most  closely  connected 
with  the  act  of  faith,  while  the  other  is  removed  to  the  great- 
est distance  from  actual  faith.  The  distinction  between  the 
ability,  the  will,  and  the  act,  is  here  especially  necessary  :  but 
not  only  is  it  to  be  suitably  explained,  but  also  the  causes  are 
to  be  referred  to,  by  which  it  may  be  given  to  men  to  be  able 
to  will,  and  to  act. 

In  your  third  argument,  in  which  you  prove  the  speciality 
of  grace,  you  use  the  disjunctive  correctly  in  your  expression, 
"  who  had  not  the  knowledge  of  faith,  or  did  not  retain  it." 
There  is  a  greater  emi3hasis,  in  that  disjunctive,  than  one 
would,  perhaps,  at  first,  think.  For,  if  they  did  not  "  retain 
it,"  they  lost  it  by  their  own  fault ;  they  rejected  it,  and  are, 
therefore,  to  be  punished  for  the  rejection  of  the  gospel.  K 
they  are  to  be  punished  for  this,  they  were  destined  to  punish- 
ment, on  this  account.  For  the  cause  of  the  decree  is  not  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  its  execution. 

You  present  an  objection  to  your  own  doctrine,  deduced 
from  the  usual  saying  of  the  schoolmen,  "A  man  can  not  be 
excused  for  a  deficiency  of  supernatural  knowledge,  from  the 
fact  that  he  could,  and  indeed  would,  receive  it  from  God,  if 
he  would  do  according  to  his  own  ability,  and  since  he  does 
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not  do  tliis,  he  is  held  guilty  of  that  deficiency.  You  reply  to 
this  objection,  but  not  in  a  suitable  manner.  '  For  it  is  not  a 
sufficient  distinction  that  "grace  is  given  either  of  mcr'it  or  of 
jprojnise ;"  nor,  indeed,  does  it  agree  with  the  contrary  or  op- 
posite parts.  For  God  can  give  this,  without  either  merit  (I 
should  have  preferred  the  word  debt)^  or  promise,  but  of  un- 
promised  grace,  since  He  does  and  gives  many  things  of  grace, 
which  He  has  not  promised.  Let  us  look  at  that  promise, 
which  was  made  immediately  after  the  fall ;  it  was  made,  nei- 
ther of  debt,  nor  of  promise,  but  of  grace  preceding  the  prom- 
ise. For  God  gives  life  "  to  him  that  worketh,"  of  promise 
and  of  debt  (Rom.  iv,  3,  4).  But  consider  whether  a  prom- 
ise is  not  contained  in  that  declaration  of  Christ,  "  Unto  every 
one  which  hath  shall  be  given,"  by  which  God  pledges  himself 
to  illuminate,  with  supernatural  grace,  him  who  makes  aright 
use  of  natural  grace,  or  at  least  uses  it  with  as  little  wrong  as 
is  possible  for  him. 

The  argument,  from  idiots  and  infants,  is  wholly  puerile. 
For  who  dares  to  deny  that  many  idiots  and  infants  are  saved  ? 
Yet  this,  indeed,  does  not  happen  to  them,  apart  from  saving 
grace.  Some  remark  is  to  be  made  in  reference  to  the  passa- 
ges which  you  cite,  though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  irrelevant.  In 
Romans  ix,  16,  where  it  is  said  "not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor 
of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  show^eth  mercy,"  the 
word  "  righteousness"  is  understood.  For  the  discussion  in 
that  [)lace  is  in  reference  to  those,  to  whom  righteousness  is 
properly  imputed,  not  to  them  that  work,  but  to  them  that  be- 
lieve, that  is,  rigliteousness  is  obtained  not  by  him  that  willeth 
or  that  runneth,  but  by  him  to  whom  "  God  showeth  mercy," 
namely,  to  the  believer.  Matt,  xiii,  11,  proves  that  grace  is  not 
given  equally  and  in  the  same  measure  to  all,  and,  indeed,  that 
the  knowledge  of"  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  is 
not  divinely  bestowed  on  all.  In  the  other  passages,  the  things 
which  are  opposed,  do  not  belong  in  this  relation.  "  The 
Spirit  breathes  not  upon  all,  but  on  whom  he  wills"  (John  iii, 
8).  "What  if  He  wills  to  breathe  upon  all  ?  From  the  state- 
ment, "  he  breathes  where  he  wills,"  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  does  not  breathe  on  any  one,  unless  it  is  proved  that 
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he  does  not  will  to  breathe  upon  him.  So,  also, "  The  Son 
revealeth  the  Father  to  whom  he  will"  (Luke  x,  22).  What  if 
he  will  to  reveal  himself  to  all  ?  Not  all  believe,  but  those 
who  are  drawn"  (John  vi,  44).  But,  what  if  all  are  drawn  ? 
You  see  that  those  things  are  not  rightly  placed  in  opposition, 
though  it  may  be  true  that  the  Spirit  does  not  breathe  upon 
all ;  that  Christ  does  not  reveal  the  Father  to  all ;  that  all  are 
not  drawn  by  the  Father. 

I  wish,  also,  that  your  remarks  in  reference  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  efficacious  grace,  had  been  more  extended.  First, 
indeed,  the  nature  of  grace  itself,  and  its  agreement  with  the 
free-will  of  man,  then  its  efficacy,  and  the  cause  of  that  effi- 
cacy, ought  to  have  been  more  fully  explained.  For  I  con- 
sider nothing  more  necessary  to  the  full  investigation  of  this 
subject.  Augustine,  because  he  saw  this,  treats,  in  very  many 
places,  of  the  agreement  of  grace  and  of  free-will,  and  of  the 
distinction  between  sufficient  and  efficacious  grace.  I  remark 
here,  in  a  word,  that  by  efficacious  grace  is  meant,  not  that 
grace  is  necessarily  received  and  can  not  be  rejected,  which 
certainly  is  received,  and  not  rejected,  by  all,  to  whom  it  is 
applied.  I  add  that  it  is  not  to  the  disparagement  of  grace, 
that  the  wickedness  and  perversity  of  most  men  is  so  great 
that  they  do  not  suffi^r  themselves  to  be  converted  by  it  unto 
God.  The  author  of  grace  determined  not  to  compel  men, 
by  his  grace,  to  yield  assent,  but  to  influence  them  by  a  mild 
and  gentle  suasion,  which  influence,  not  only,  does  not  take 
away  the  free  consent  of  the  free-will,  but  even  establishes  it. 
Why  is  this  strange,  since  God,  as  you  admit,  does  not  choose 
to  repress  the  perverse  will,  that  is,  otherwise  than  by  the  ap- 
plication of  grace,  which  they  reject  in  their  perversity.  I 
do  not  oppose  those  things  which  you  present  from  the  fa- 
thers, for  I  think  that  most  of  them  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  theory  which  you  here  design  to  confute. 

You  also  present  certain  objections,  which  can  be  made 
against  you,  and  in  favor  of  that  doctrine,  and  you  attempt 
to  confute  them.  The  first  is  this,  "  the  promise,  in  reference 
to  the  Seed  of  the  woman,  was  made  to  all  the  posterity  of 
Adam,  and  to  each  of  the  human  race,  in  Adam  himself." 
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This,  indeed,  is  true,  nor  do  those  things,  which  are  stated 
by  you,  avail  to  destroy  its  truth.  For  the  idea  that  the 
promise  pertained  to  all  men,  considered  in  Adam,  is  not  at 
variance  with  the  idea  that  the  Jews  were  alone  the  people 
of  God.  These  ideas  are  reconciled  by  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple of  other  nations  were  alienated  from  the  promise  by  their 
own  fault  or  that  of  their  parents,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  second  and  third  objections  are  made  by  those  who  do 
not  think  that  historical  faith  in  Christ  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. Your  refutation  of  these  pleases  me,  and  those  objec- 
tions are  of  no  moment.  You  also  meet,  with  a  sufficient  re- 
ply, the  objection  from  the  fathers.  But  that  objection 
is  not  presented,  appositely  to  the  views  of  those,  whom, 
in  this  treatise,  you  oppose.  For  they  admit  that  the  grace, 
by  which  any  one  is  enabled  to  will  to  be  converted,  and  to 
will  really  to  believe  in  Christ,  is  not  common  to  all  men, 
which  idea  they  do  not  regard  as  opposed  to  their  own  senti- 
ment concerning  the  election  of  believers,  and  the  reprobation 
of  unbelievers. 

The  seventh  error  ; — Should  I  say  that  this  dogma  is  falsely 
charged  upon  that  doctrine,  you  will  be  at  a  loss,  and  indeed 
will  not  be  able  to  prove  your  assertion.  For  they  acknowl- 
edge that  the  rule  of  predestination  is  "  the  will  and  the  de- 
cree of  God."  This  declaration — "  Believers  shall  be  saved, 
and  unbelievers  shall  be  condemned" — was  made  apart  from 
any  prescience  of  faith  or  unbelief,  by  God,  of  His  own  mere 
will,  and  they  say  that  in  it  is  comprehended  the  definition  of 
Predestination  and  Reprobation.  But  when  the  Predestina- 
tion of  certain  individuals  is  discussed,  then  they  premise  the 
foreknowledge  of  faith  and  of  unbelief,  not  as  the  law  and 
rule,  but  as  properly  antecedent.  To  which  view,  the  passage 
in  Eph.  i,  is  not  opposed.  For  believers  are  "  predestinated 
according  to  the  purpose  of  Him  who  worketh  all  things 
after  the  counsel  of  His  own  will."  The  purpose,  according 
to  which  Predestination  is  declared  to  have  been  made,  is 
that  of  adopting  believers  in  Christ  to  sonship  and  eternal 
life,  as  is  apparent  from  many  passa^^jes  of  Scripture,  where 
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that  purpose  is  discussed  (Rom.  viii  and  ix).  From  this,  it  is 
also  evident  that  your  first  argument  against  those  who  hold 
that  opinion,  amounts  to  nothing. 

In  the  second  place,  you  assert,  that  "  divine  Election  is  the 
rule  of  giving  or  withholding  faith.  Therefore  Election  does 
not  pertain  to  believers,  but  faith  rather  pertains  to  the  elect, 
or  is  from  the  gift  of  Election."  You  will  allow  me  to  deny 
this,  and  to  ask  for  the  proof,  while  I  plead  the  cause  of  those, 
whose  sentiment  you  here  oppose.  Election  is  made  in  Christ. 
But  no  one  is  in  Christ,  except  he  is  a  believer.  Therefore  no 
one  is  elected  in  Christ,  unless  he  is  a  believer.  The  passage 
in  Rom.  xi,  5,  does  not  serve  to  prove  that  thesis.  For  the 
point,  there  discussed,  is  not  the  election  of  grace,  according  to 
which  faith  is  given  to  some,  but  that,  according  to  which, 
righteousness  is  imputed  to  believers.  This  may  be  most 
easily,  proved  from  the  context,  and  will  be  manifest  to 
any  one,  who  will  more  diligently  inspect  and  examine  it. 
For  the  people,  "  which  God  foreknew,  (verse  2d,)  that  is 
which  He  foreknew  according  to  His  grace,  is  the  people, 
which  believed,  not  that  which  followed  after  righteousness 
by  the  works  of  the  law  (Rom.  ix,  31).  This  people  God 
"  hath  not  cast  away,"  For  thus  is  to  be  understood  the  fifth 
verse,  "  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace," 
that  is,  they,  only,  are  to  be  esteemed  as  the  remnant  of  the 
people  of  God,  who  believe  in  Christ,  as  they  alone  are  em- 
braced in  the  election  of  grace,  the  children  of  the  flesh,  who 
followed  after  righteousness  by  the  law,  being  excluded. 
That,  which  follows,  teaches  the  same  thing,  "  if  by  grace, 
then  it  is  no  more  of  works."  What  is  that  which  is  "  by 
grace  "  ?  Is  it  election  to  faith  ?  By  no  means ;  but  it  is 
election  to  righteousness,  or  righteousness  itself.  For  it  is  said 
to  be  "  by  grace,"  not  "  by  works."  For  it  is  not,  here,  in- 
quired whether  faith,  but  whether  righteousness  belongs 
to  any  one  by  works.  Consider  also  the  next  verse — > 
"  What  then  ?  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seek- 
eth  for,  but  the  election  hath  obtained,  and  the  rest  were 
blinded."  What  is  that  which  Israel  had  sought  for,  and  had  not 
obtained  ?  Kot  faith,  but  righteousness.  See  the  end  of  the 
32  VOL.  in. 
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9th  and  the  beginning  of  the  10th  chapters.  They  rejected 
faith  in  Christ,  and  endeavored  to  obtain  righteousness,  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  they  did  not 
attain  "  to  the  law  of  righteonsness."  It  is  the  same  thing, 
also,  which  the  elect  are  said  to  have  obtained,  not  faith,  but 
righteousness. 

You  will  ask — "  Is  not  faith,  then,  given  according  to  Elec- 
tion ? "  I  answer — faith  is  not  given  according  to  that  elec- 
tion, which  is  there  discussed  by  the  apostle,  and  therefore 
that  passage  does  not  conduce  to  your  purpose.  But,  is  there, 
then,  a  two-fold  Election  on  the  part  of  God  ?  Certainly,  if  that  is 
Election,  by  which  God  chooses  to  righteousness  and  life,  that 
must  be  different,  by  which  He  chooses  some  to  faith,  if  indeed 
he  does  choose  some  to  faith  :  which,  indeed,  I  will  not  now  dis- 
cuss, because  it  is  my  purpose  only  to  answer  your  arguments. 

Your  third  argument  is  equally  weak,  for  prescience  of  faith 
and  of  unbelief  has  the  same  extent  as  predestination.  In  the 
first  place,  unbelief  is  a  negative  idea,  that  is,  want  of  i'aith, 
and  it  was  foreseen  by  God,  when  He  decreed  unto  damnation. 
Secondly,the  infiints  of  believers  are  considered  in  their  believing 
parents,  and  are  not  to  be  separated  from  the  people  of  believers. 

Your  fourth  argument  is  answered  in  the  same  way  as  the 
second.  ^  Faith  is  not  the  effect  of  that  election,  by  which  some 
are  elected  to  righteousness  and  life.  But  it  is  this  election 
to  which  they  refer,  in  the  examination  of  whose  doctrine  you 
are  now  engaged.  The  passage,  in  Eph.  i,  regards  faith,  as 
presupposed  to  predestination.  For  no  one,  but  a  believer,  is 
predestinated  to  adoption  through  Christ — "  as  many  as  re- 
ceived him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God."  The  passages,  adduced  from  the  fathers,  sustain  the 
idea  that  faith  is  the  effect  of  election,  but,  without  doubt,  that 
election  is  referred  to,  by  which  God  makes  a  distinction 
among  men  in  the  disjDensation  of  means,  by  which  faith  is 
attained,  which  will  perhaps  not  be  denied  by  those,  with 
whom  3'ou  are  now  engaged,  if  it  may  only  be  correctly  ex- 
plained according  to  the  Scriptures. 

The  fifth  argument  amounts  to  this  : — "  Election  is  not  ac- 
cording to  the  foresight  of  faith,  since  the  cause  of  the  divine 
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foresight  of  faitb  in  one,  and  not  in  another,  is  the  mere  will 
of  God,  who  purposes  to  give  faith  to  one,  and  not  to  another." 
Your  opponents  would  reply  that  faith  is,  in  such  a  sense,  of 
the  mere  will  of  God,  that  it  does  not  use  an  omnipotent  and 
irresistible  influence  in  producing  faith  in  men,  but  a  mild 
suasion  and  one  adapted  to  incline  the  will  of  man,  according 
to  the  mode  of  the  human  will :  therefore  the  whole  cause  of 
the  fiiith  of  one,  and  the  unbelief  of  another,  is  the  will  of  God, 
and  the  free  choice  of  man. 

To  tlie  sixth  argument,  he,  who  acknowledges  that  faith  can 
be  wholly  lost,  will  reply  that  the  rule  or  rather  the  antece- 
dent condition  of  election  is  not  faith,  but  final  perseverance 
in  f\iith  :  of  that  election,  I  mean,  by  which  God  chose  to  sal- 
vation and  eternal  life. 

The  eighth  error  ; — ^That  true  and  saving  faith  may  be,  to- 
tally and  finally,  lost,  I  should  not  at  once  dare  to  say  :  though 
many  of  the  fathers  frequently  seem  to  affirm  this.  Yet  the 
arguments,  by  which  you  prove  that  it  can  be,  neither  wholly 
nor  finally,  lost,  are  to  be  considered. 

Your  first  proof  is  deduced  from  Matt,  xvi,  18 — "  upon  this 
rock  I  will  build,"  &c.,  and  you  argue  in  favor  of  your  doc- 
trine in  a  three-fold  manner  from  that  passage.  Your  first 
proof*  is  equivocal  on  account  of  the  double  meaning  of  the 
word/aiYA.  -For  it  means  either  the  confession  of  faith  made 
by  Peter  conc'crning  Christ,  or  trust  resting  in  that  confession 
and  doctiine  of  faith.  Faith,  understood  in  the  former  sense, 
is  the  rocJc^  which  remains  mishaken  and  immovable,  and  is 
the  foundation  of  the  church  ;  but  faith,  understood  in  the  lat- 
ter sense,  is  inspired  in  the  members  of  the  church,  by  the 
spirit  and  the  word,  by  which  they  are  built  upon  the  rock  as 
their  foundation.  Therefore  the  'word  faith  is  used  in  the  an- 
tecedent in  a  sense,  different  from  that,  in  which  it  is  used  in 
the  consequent. 

Your  second  proof  is  this  ; — "They,  who  have  been  built  on 
the  rock  do  not  wholly  fall  from  it ; — But  those,  who  truly  be- 
lieve, are  built  upon  the  rock  ; — ^Therefore,  they  do  not  utterly 
fall  from  it."     Answer.     The  Major  of  this  proposition  is  not 

*  If  faith  is  a  rock,  it  remains  firm  and  immovable. 
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contained  in  the  words  of  Christ,  for  he  says  not  that  "  those 
built  on  the  rock  shall  not  fall  from  the  rock,"  but  "  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it  (the  rock,  or  the  church)." 
It  is  one  thing  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against 
the  rock,  but  another  that  those  who  are  built  upon  the  rock 
shall  not  fall  from  it.     A  stone,  built  upon  a  foundation,  may- 
give  way,  and  fall  from  it,  while  the  foundation  itself  remains 
firm.     If  Christ  referred  to  the  Church,  I  say,  even  then,  that 
to  assert  that  those  who  are  built  upon  the  rock  shall  not  fall 
from  it,  is  not  the  same  as  to  declare  that  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  the  church.     For  the  act  of  falling 
pertains  to  the  free  will  of  the  person  who  falls  ;  but  if  the 
gates  of  hell  should  prevail  against  the  church,  this  would  occur 
on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  rock  on  which  the  church  is 
founded.     The  Minor  does  not  repeat  the  same  idea  as  was 
contained  in  the  Major.     For,  in  the  Minor,  it  is  stated  that 
believers  are  huilt^  not  having  heen  huilt,  completely,  on  the 
rock,  on  account  of  the  continuation  and  confirmation  of  the 
work  of  building,  which  must,  necessarily,  continue  while 
they  are  in  this  world.     But  while  that  continuation  and  con- 
firmation lasts,  believers  do  not  seem  to  be  out  of  danger  of 
falling.     For  as  any  person  may  be  unwilling  to  be  built  up- 
on the  rock,  so  it  is  possible  that  the  same  man,  if  he  begins 
to  be  built,  should  fall,  by  resisting  the  continuation  and  con- 
firmation of  the  building.     But,  it  is  not  probable  that  Christ 
wished  to  signify,  by  those  words,  that  believers  could  not  fall, 
as  such  an  assertion  would  not  be  advantageous.     Since  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  have  their  own  strength  in  the  rock, 
and  therefore,  that  they  should  always  bear  upon  and  cling  to 
the  rock,  they  will  give  less  earnest  heed,  in  temptations,  to 
adhere  firmly  to  the  rock,  if  they  are  taught  that  they  can  not 
fall  from  it.     It  may  be  sufficient  to  animate  them,  if  they 
know  that  no  force  or  skill  can  throw  them  from  the  rock,  un- 
less they  willingly  desert  their  station. 

As  to  your  third  proof,*  even  if  it  should  be  evident  that 


*  The  promise,  contained  in  this  passage,  is  made  to  those,  who  are  built  on  the  rock. 
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Christ  declared,  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail 
against  the  church,  yet  it  would  not  follow  that  no  one  could 
fall  away  from  the  faith.  If  any  one  should  fall,  nevertheless 
the  church  remaineth  unshaken  against  the  gates  of  hell.  The 
defection  of  an  individual,  as  was  before  said,  is  not  caused  by 
the  power  of  hell,  but  by  the  will  of  him,  who  falls,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  inflexibility  of  whose  will  the  Scripture  says  noth- 
ing ;  the  use  of  argument,  presenting  such  consolation,  would 
not  be  useful  for  the  confirmation  of  the  faithful. 

In  reference  to  the  sentiments  of  the  fathers,  you  doubtless 
know  that  almost  all  antiquity  is  of  the  opinion,  that  believers 
can  fall  away  and  perish.  But  the  passages,  which  you  pre- 
sent from  the  fathers,  either  treat  of  faith  in  the  abstract, 
which  is  unshaken  and  immutable,  or  concerning  predestina- 
ted  believers,  on  whom  God  has  determined  to  bestow  perse- 
verance, who  are  always  to  be  di  tinguished,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  fathers,  and  especiallv  of  Augustine,  from  those 
who  are  faithful  and  just,  according  to  present  righteousness. 

Your  second  argument*  proves  nothing,  for,  though  it  is 
true  that  he  that  asketh  maybe  confirmed  against  temptations, 
and  may  not  fall  away,  yet  it  is  possible  that  he  may  not  ask, 
and  thus  may  not  receive  that  strength,  so  that  defection  may 
follow.  Hence  arises  the  constant  necessity  of  prayer,  which 
does  not  exist,  if  one  obtains  that  assistance  from  God,  without 
daily  prayers,nor  is  it,  here,declared  that  believers  may  not  inter- 
mit the  duty  of  prayer,  which  must  necessarily  be  presupposed 
to  that  conclusion,  which  you  wish  to  deduce  from  prayer. 

That  "  Christ  undertakes  to  confess  the  elect"  (Matt,  x,  32) 
is  true.  But  "  elect"  and  "  believers"  are  not  convertible 
terms  according  to  the  view  of  the  fathers,  unless  perseverance 
be  added  to  faith.  Nor  is  it  declared,  by  Christ,  in  Matt, 
xxiv,  24,  that  the  elect  can  not  depart  from  Christ,  but  that 
they  can  not  he  deceived^  by  which  is  meant  that  though  the 
power  of  deception  is  great,  yet  it  is  not  so  great  as  to  seduce 
the  elect :  which  serves  as  a  consolation  to  the  elect  against 
the  power  and  artifices  of  false  Christs,  and  false  prophets. 

*  From  Matt,  vi,  13,  x,  32  and  xxiv,  24. 
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Your  third  argument  can  be  invalidated  in  many  waj's. 
First,  "  entire  defection  from  true  faith  would  require  a  sec- 
ond ingrafting,  if  indeed  he,  who  falls  away,  shall  be  saved." 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  he,  who  tails  away,  should 
be  again  ingrafted ;  indeed  some  will  say,  from  Heb.  vi  and 
X,  that  one,  who  wholly  falls  away  from  the  true  faith,  can  not 
be  restored  by  repentance.  Secondly,  There  is  no  absurdity 
in  saying  that  they  may  be  ingrafted  a  second  time,  because 
in  Eom.  xi,  23,  it  is  said  of  branches,  which  had  been  cut  or 
broken  oflP,  that  "  God  is  able  to  graff  them  ia  again."  If  you 
Bay  that  the  same  individuals  are  not  referred  to  here,  I  will 
ask  the  proof  of  that  assertion.  Thirdly,  It  does  not  follow 
from  the  second  ingrafting  that  "  a  repetition  of  baptism 
would  be  necessary"  because  baptism,  once  applied  to  an  indi- 
vidual, is  to  him  a  perpetual  pledge  of  grace  and  salvation,  as 
often  as  he  returns  to  Christ :  and  the  remission  of  sins,  com- 
mitted even  after  baptism,  is  given  without  a  repetition  of 
baptism.  Hence,  if  it  be  conceded  that  "  baptism  is  not  to  be 
repeated,"  as  they,  with,  whom  you  now  contend,  willingly  ad- 
mit, yet  it  does  not  follow  that  believers  can  not  wholly  lall 
away,  either  because  those,  who  wholly  fall  away,  may  not  be 
entirely  restored,  or  because,  if  they  are  restored,  they  do  not 
need  to  be  baptized  a  second  time. 

It  does  not  seem  that  your  fourth  argument,  from  1  John 
iii,  9,  can  be  easily  answered.  Yet  Augustine  affirms  that, 
here,  they  only  are  referred  to  who  are  called  aecording  to  the 
the  divine  purpose  and  are  regenerated  according  to  the  de- 
cree of  the  divine  predestination.  If  you  say  that  it  is  here 
said  of  all,  who  are  born  of  God,  that  they  do  not  sin,  and 
that  the  seed  of  God  remains  in  them,  1  will  reply  that  the 
word  "remain"  signifies  inhabitation^  but  not  a  continuance- 
of  inhabitation^  and  that  so  long  as  the  seed  of  God  is  in  a 
person,  he  does  not  sin  unto  death,  but  it  is  possible  that. the 
seed  itself  should,  by  his  owii  fault  and  negligence,  be  removed 
from  his  heart,  and  as  his.  first  creation  in  the  image  of  God 
was  lost,  so  the  second  comnmnication  of  it  may  be  lost.  I 
admit,  however,  that  this  argument  is  the  strongest  of  those 
which  have  been  hitherto  referred  to. 
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To  the  fifth,  I  reply,  that  the  seed  of  the  word  of  God  is 
immortal  ia  itself,  but  it  can  be  removed  from  the  hearts  of 
those,  who  have  received  it  (Matt,  xiii,  10,  &c). 

The  Sixth  argument.  So  long  as  the  members  abide  in 
Christ  as  tlio  branches  in  the  vine,  so  long  they  can  not  indeed 
perish,  as  the  vivifying  power  of  Christ  dwells  in  them.  Bat 
if  they  do  not  bear  frait,  they  shall  be  cut  off  (John  xv,  2). 
It  is  possible  that  the  branches,  even  while  abiding  in  the 
vine,  may  not  bear  fruit,  not  from  defect  of  the  root  or  of  the 
vine,  but  of  the  branches  themselves.  Rom.  vi,  is  also  an 
exhortation  of  the  apostle  to  believers,  that  they  should  not 
live  any  longer  in  sin,  because  they,  in  Christ,  are  dead  to 
sin.  This  admonition  to  Christians  would  be  in  vain,  if  it 
were  not  possible  that  they  should  live  in  sin,  even  after  their 
liberation  from  its  dominion.  It  is  to  be  considered  that -the 
mortification  of  the  flesh  is  to  be  effected  through  the  whole 
life,  and  that  sin  is  not,  in  a  single  moment,  to  be  so 
extinguished  in  believers  that  they  may  not  at  some  time  bear 
the  worst  fruit,  provoking  the  wrath  of  God,  and  deserving 
the  destruction  of  the  individual.  But,  if  a  person  commit 
sins,  deserving  the  divine  wrath,  and  destruction,  and  God 
remits  them,  only  on  condition  of 'contrition  and  serious 
repentance,  it  follows  that  those,  who  thus  sin,  can  be  cut  off, 
and  indeed  finally,  if  they  do  not  return  to  God.  That  they 
should  return,  is  not  made  necessary  by  the  efiiicacy  of  their 
ingraftment  into  Christ,  although  that  return  will  certainly 
occur  in  those,  whom  God  has  determined,  by  the  immutable 
decree  of  His  own  predestination,  to  make  heirs  of  salva- 
tion. 

The  Seventh  argument.  "  All  who  are  members  of  Christ 
attain  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man."  This  is  true,  if  they  do 
not  depart  from  Christ.  This  they  can  do,  but  it  is  not  inclu- 
ded in  the  internal  and  essential  definition  of  members,  that 
they  should  not  be  able  to  recede  and  fall  away  from  their 
head.  It  is  declared,  in  John  xv,  that  the  branches  v/hich  do 
not  bear  fruit  are  taken  away  ;  and  in  Rom.  xi,  some  branches 
are  said  to  have  been  broken  off  on  account  of  unbelief." 

Tou,  then  inquire,  as  if  you  had  fully  proved  that  faith  can 
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not  be  wholly  lost, — "  What  is  the  reason  that  faith  may  not 
utterly  fail  ?"  and  reply — "  It  is  not  from  the  nature  of  faith, 
but  from  the  gift  of  grace,  which  confirms  that  which  is 
jDromised  to  believers."  You,  here,  incorrectly  contrast  faith 
itself,  and  confirming  grace,  when  you  ought  to  contrast  a  man, 
endued  with  faith,  on  one  hand,  and  the  gift  of  grace  on  the 
other.  The  reason  that  fiaith  can  not  wholly  perish,  or  rather 
that  the  believer  can  not  wholly  lose  his  faith,  is  found,  either 
in  the  believer  himself,  or  in  grace,  which  confirms  or  pre- 
serves faith,  that  the  believer  may  not  lose  it.  It  is  not  in  the 
believer  himself,  for  he,  as  a  human  being  obnoxious  to  error 
and  fall,  can  lose  his  faith.  But  if  God  has  determined  that 
he  should  not  lose  his  fait!),  it  will  be  preserved  through  the 
grace  by  which  He  strengthens  him,  that  he  may  not  fall. 
"  Simon,  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not"  (Luke 
xxii,  32).  The  faith,  then,  of  Peter  could  have  failed,  if  we 
consider  his  strength.  But  Christ,  by  his  intercession,  ob- 
tained for  him  that  grace,  by  which  its  preservation  was 
secured.  The  covenant  of  God,  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
Jer.  xxxii,  40,  does  not  contain  in  itself  an  impossibility  of 
departure  from  God,  but  a  promise  of  the  gift  of  His  fear, 
by  which,  so  long  as  it  shall  continue  in  their  hearts,  they 
shall  be  restrained  from  departhig  from  God,  But  the  Scrip- 
ture nowhere  teaches  that  it  is  not  possible  to  shake  off  that 
gift  of  fear,  nor  is  it  profitable  that  promises  of  such  a  charac- 
ter, should  be  made  to  those  in  covenant  with  God.  It  is 
suflScient  that  they  should  be  sustained,  by  the  promises, 
against  all  temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  sin  and  Satan, 
and  that  they  may  be  made  strong  against  all  their  enemies, 
if  they  will  only  be  faithful  to  themselves  and  to  the  grace  of 
God. 

Tou  add  another  question  :  "  How  far  can  believers  lose 
grace  and  the  Holy  Spirit  ?"  You  reply  that  this  question 
can  be  solved  by  a  two-folJ  distinction,  both  in  believers 
and  in  grace.  In  the  distinction,  which  you  make  among 
believers,  those,  whom  you  mention  first,  do  not  at  all  deserve 
to  be  called  believers  ;  for  hearing  and  understanding  the 
word,  if  approbation  of  the  same  is  not  added,  do  not  consti- 
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tute  a  believer.  They,  who  occupy  the  second  order,  are 
called  believers  in  an  equivocal  sense.  For  true  faith  can  not 
but  produce  fruit,  convenient  to  its  own  nature,  confidence  in 
Him,  love  towards  Him,  fear  of  Him,  who  is  its  object.  Tou 
distinguish  believers  of  the  second  and  third  order  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  latter  those  who  "  apprehend  Christ 
the  redeemer  by  a  living  faith  unto  salvation,"  which  you 
deny  in  reference  to  the  former ;  in  the  mean  time  conceding 
to  both  not  only  an  approbation  of  evangelical  truth,  heard 
and  understood,  but  also  the  production  of  certain  fruits,  when 
you  ought,  indeed,  to  have  considered  the  declaration  of 
Christ ;  "  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing ;  as  the  branch  can 
not  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no  more 
can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me"  (John  xv,  4,  5).  Can  any 
one  indeed  abide  in  Christ,  unless  he  apprehends  him  as  a 
redeemer,  by  a  living  faith  unto  salvation.  Therefore  that 
whole  distinction  among  believers  is  futile,  since  the  last  class 
only  ought  to  receive  this  name.  If  you  can  prove  that  these 
can  not  fall  away  and  perish,  you  fully  accomplish  your  pur- 
pose. The  other  classes  can  not  be  said  to  lose  grace  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  rather  to  reject  grace  and  to  resist  the  Holy 
Spirit,  if  they  do  not  make  further  progress  ;  though  the  hear- 
ing, understanding  and  approbation  of  the  word  may  tend  to 
this  that  they  should,  apprehend  Christ  Jesus  as  their  redeemer, 
by  a  living  faith  unto  salvation. 

Let  us  now  come  to  your  distinction  of  grace,  and  see  how 
you  from  this  distinction  meet  the  question  above  presented. 
You  say  that  "  Grace  is  of  a  two-fold  character.  Primary 
grace  is  the  gratuitous  favor  of  God,  embracing  his  own  in 
Christ  unto  eternal  life."  Be  it  so.  You  also  say  that  "  some 
fall  from  this  grace,  in  a  certain  manner,  that  is,  according  to 
some  effects  of  that  grace  of  which  they  must  be  destitute  and 
the  contrary  of  which  they  must  experience,  when  they  com- 
mit any  grievous  sin  ;  not  according  to  that  grace,  when  God 
always  preserves  His  paternal  feelings  towards  them,  and  does 
not  change  His  purpose  concerning  their  adoption,  and  the  be- 
stowment  on  them  of  eternal  life."  But  these  things  need  more 
diligent  consideration.    The  effect  of  grievous  sin  committed 
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against  the  conscience  is  the  wrath  of  God,  the  sting  of  con- 
science, and  eternal  damnation.  But  the  wrath  of  God  can 
not  be  consistent  with  ll'm  grace  in  reference  to  the  same 
thing,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  respect  to  the  same  person,  so 
that  lie  slioiild,  in  reference  to  liim  with  whom  He  is  angrj^, 
in  that  very  wrath,  yet  will  eternal  life.  lie  can  wid  to 
bestow  on  him  certain  effects  of  grace,  bj  which  he  can  be 
bronght  back  to  a  sound  mind,  and,  again  to  bestow  on  him, 
thus  restored,  that  grace  of  God  nnto  eternal  life.  An  accu- 
sing conscience — one  ready  accusing,  can  not  be  consistent 
with  grace  and  the  gratuitous  favor  of  God  unto  eternal  life- 
For,  in  tliat  case,  the  conscience  would  not  really  accuse. 
God  does  nut  will  to  bestow  eternal  life  on  one,  whom  His 
own  conscience  testifies,  and  truly,  to  be  unworthy"  cf  eternal 
life;  iniless  repentance  shall  intervene,  which,  of  the  gracious 
mercy  of  God,  removes  unworthiness.  God  does  not  will  to 
bestow  eternal  life  on  him  who  has,  bj  his  sin,  merited  eternal 
damnation,  and  h;-is  not  yet  repented,  while  he  is  in  that  state. 
Therefore  he  truly  falls  from  that  grace  which  is  designed  to 
embrace  him  unto  everlasting  lite.  But,  since  God  knows 
that  sucli  a  man  wills,  by  those  means,  which  He  has  deter- 
mined to  use  for  his  restoration,  rise  from  the  death  of  sin,  he 
can  not  be  said  to  wholly  fall  from  the  Divine  grace.  But  a 
distinction  is  to  be  made  here  in  relation  to  the  various  bless- 
ings which  God  wills  to  bestow  on  such.  He  wills  eternal  life 
only  to  the  i)eiieving  and  penitent.  He  wills  the  means  of 
faith  and  conversion  to  sinners  not  yet  converted,  not  j^et 
believers.  And  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  correct  statement 
that  "  God  regards  sin,  but  not  sinners  with  hatred,"  since  the 
sin  and  the  sinner  are  equally  odious  to  God.  He  hates  the 
sinner  on  account  of  his  sin,  of  which  he  is  tlie  author,  and 
which,  except  b}^  him,  would  not  be  perpetrated. 

In  the  description  of  tl:at  primary  grace,  there  is  that, 
which  weakens  the  answer  itself.  "It  is  the  favor  by  which 
God  end:)races  in  Christ  his  own.  He  embraces  no  one  in 
Christ,  uidoss  he  is  in  Christ.  But  no  one  is  in. Christ,  exce]3t 
by  faith  in  Christ,  which  is  the  necessary  means  c»f  our  union 
with  Christ.     If  any  one  falls  from  faith,  he  falls  from  that 
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union,  and,  consequently,  from  the  favor  of  God  by  which  he 
was  previously  embraced  in  Christ.  From  whicli  it  is  also 
apparent,  that  in  this  explanation  there  is  a  petitio  principii. 
For  the  question  is  this,  "  Can  believers  fall  from  this  primary 
grace,  that  is,  from  the  favor  of  God,  by  which  he  embraces 
them  in  Christ  ?"  It  is  certain  that  they  can  not,  while  they 
continue  to  be  believers,  because  so  long  they  are  in  Christ. 
But  if  they  fall  from  faith,  they  also  fall  from  that  primary 
grace.  Hence  the  question  remains — "  Can  believers  fall 
from  faith  ?"  But  you  concede  that  believers,  do  fall,  so  far 
as  themselves  are  concerned.  I  conclude,  then,  that  God  does 
not  remain  in  them,  and  that  neither  the  right  of  eternal  life, 
nor  filiation  belongs  to  them,  according  to  the  declaration,  "  as 
many  as  received  him,  &c."  (John  i,  12).  Hence,  if  you  had 
wished  to  make  your  statements  consistent,  it  was  necessary 
to  deny  that  believers  fall  from  faith,  or,  if  you  concede  this, 
to  concede,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  can  fall  from  the  favor 
of  God  by  which  He  embraces  them  in  Christ  nuto  eternal 
life.  But,  as  I  said,  this  whole  subject  maj'^  be  elucidated,  if 
the  grace  of  God  is  suitably  distinguished  from  its  various 
efiects. 

Let  the  passages  of  Scripture,  which  you  cite,  be  examined. 
"!N^either  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand"  (John 
X,  28).  Who  will  deny  this  ?  But  some  say — J'  The  sheep  can 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  shepherd,  but  can,  of 
their  own  accord,  depart  from  him."  You  affirm  that  "  this 
is  a  weak  statement."  By  what  argument  ?  "  Because  when 
they  fall,  they  are  taken  by  the  Devil."  Truly  indeed,  they 
are  taken,  when  they  fall,  and  it  is  not  possible,  that  it  should 
be  done  in  any  other  way.  For  unless  the  sheep  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  shepherd,  they  can  not  be  safe  against  Satan. 
But  the  question  is — Does  not  the  act  ol  departure  and  de- 
fection in  its  nature,  precede  their  seizure  by  Satau  ?  If  this 
be  so,  your  answer  is  vain  and  futile.  You  argue  again  in  this 
manner,  '"If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  ye  are  my  dicciples 
indeed,'  (John  viii,  31),  therefure,  he  who  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  flock,  and  does  not  fall,  is  truly  one  of  the  flock." 
Answer. — lu  the  first  place,  there  is  ambiguity  in  the  word. 
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continue.  It  signifies  either  present  observance  of  Christ's 
word,  or  continuous  observance,  without  defection  from  that 
word.  Present  observance,  if  it  is  sincere,  makes  one  a  dis- 
ciple of  Christ,  or  rather  proves  that  one  is  a  true  disciple  of 
Christ,  otherwise  one  can  never  be  truly  called  a  disciple  of 
Christ,  unless  when  he  has  passed  the  limit  of  this  life,  when 
defection  will  be  no  longer  to  be  feared,  which  is  absurd.  In 
the  second  place,  I  affirm  that  in  the  phrase  "  mj  disciples 
indeed"  there  is  a  two-fold  sense  ;  it  signifies  either  that  one, 
who  at  any  time  falls  away  from  the  word  of  Christ,  was 
never  a  disciple  indeed,  though  he  may,  at  some  time,  have 
kej)t  his  word  in  sincerity  ;  or  that  one,  who  at  any  time  has 
kept  the  word  of  Christ  and  then  obtained  the  name  of  disci- 
ple, if  he  yet  falls  away,  is  afterwards  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  disciple.  Therefore,  if  the  relation  of  his  present  state  is 
considered,  he  is  "  a  disciple  indeed ;"  if  the  relation  of  his 
subsequent  state,  he  is  not  a  disciple  indeed,  or  does  not 
deserve  that  name,  because  he,  at  some  time,  deserts  it,  unless 
one  may  say  that  no  one  has  ever  sincerely  observed  the  word 
of  Christ,  who  falls  from  it.  This  assertion  needs  proof.  The 
passage  in  Eom.  viii,  "  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  God  ?"  is  wholly  irrelevant.  For  it  is  the  consolation  by 
which  believers  are  strengthened  against  all  present  and  assail  ■ 
ing  evils.  I^one  of  these  can  at  all  efiect  that  God  should 
cease  to  love  those,  whom  He  has  begun  to  love  in  Christ. 
Rom.  xi,  29  is  not  better  adapted  to  your  purpose.  For 
though  "  the  gifts  of  God  are  without  repentance"  yet  one  can 
reject  the  gifts  of  God,  which  he  receives.  Your  quotation 
from  (2  Tim.  ii,  19,)  "  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His," 
does  not  favor  your  design.  The  Lord  knoweth  His  own,  even 
if  some  believers  do  fall  away  from  faith.  For  it  can  be  said 
that  God  has  never  known  chem  as  His  own,  by  the  knowledge, 
which  is  the  handmaid  of  Predestination  now  under  considera- 
tion. The  distinction  of  Augustine  may  be  applied  here ; — 
"  some  are  children  according  to  present  justification,  some 
according  to  the  foreknowledge  and  predestination  of  God." 
Secondary  grace,  you  say,  is  either  imputed  or  inherent. 
The  phrase  imputed  grace  does  not  sound  well  in  my  ears. 
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I  have  heretofore  thought  that  grace  is  not  imputed,  but 
imputes,  as  in  E-om.  iv,  4,  "  the  reward  is  not  reckoned  of  grace, 
but  of  debt."  Righteousness  is  said,  in  the  same  chapter,  to 
be  imputed  of  grace,  without  works.  But,  passing  by  this, 
let  us  examine  the  subject.  The  question  proposed  was — 
"  How  far  may  believers  lose  grace  and  the  Holy  Spirit  ?" 
You  answer — in  respect  to  imputed  grace,  which  consists  in 
justification,  a  part  of  which  is  the  remission  of  sins — "  The 
remission  of  sins  is  not  granted  in  vain."  Be  it  so.  But 
believers  may,  after  remission  of  some  sins  has  been  obtained, 
commit  sin  and  grievously  backslide.  If,  then,  they  should 
not  repent  of  that  act,  will  they  obtain  remission  ?  You 
answer  in  the  negative.  I  conclude  from  this,  that  they  can 
lose  that  grace  of  the  remission  of  their  sins.  But  you  reply — 
"  It  can  not  be  that  they  should  not  repent."  I  know  that  this 
is  asserted,  but  I  desire  the  proof — not  that  the  elect  indeed, 
can  not  depart  hence  without  final  repentance,  but  that  they, 
who  have  once  been  believers,  can  not  die  in  final  impeni- 
tence. When  you  shall  have  proved  this,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  recur  to  this  distinction  of  grace,  for  then  you 
would  be  permitted  to  Eay  that  the  believer  never  finally  loses 
his  faith  and  dies  in  impenitence. 

You  make  a  distinction  in  inherent  grace,  as  '■''faith  and  the 
consequent  gift  of  faith.''''  In  faith  you  consider  "  the  act  and 
the  habit  of  faith."  From  this  distinction,  you  answer  the 
proposed  question,  thus  — "Faith,  considered  in  respect  to 
habit  and  ability,  can  not  be  lost,  on  account  of  confirming 
grace,  (though  it  can  per  se  be  lost,)  but  faith,  in  respect  to 
any  particular  act,  can  be  lost."  First,  I  ask  proof  of  your 
assertion.  "  Faith,  in  respect  to  habit,  can  not  be  lost,  on  ac- 
count of  confirming  grace."  I  also  inquire — "  Is  that  act  of 
faith,  in  respect  to  which  faith  can  be  lost,  necessary  or  not, 
that  any  one  may  apprehend  Christ  ?  If  it  is,  then  a  man  can 
fall  from  grace,  if  he  loses,  as  you  say,  the  act  of  apprehen- 
sion of  Christ,  or,  rather,  if  he  do  not  apprehend  Christ  by 
that  act.  If  it  is  not  necessary,  then,  it  was  indeed,  of  no 
importance  to  have  considered  that  act,  when  the  loss  of  grace 
was  under  discussion. 
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You  attempt  to  prove,  both  by  the  example  of  David  and 
by  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  that  the  habit  of  faith  and 
love  can  not  be  lost.  The  example  of  David  proves  nothing. 
For,  should  it  be  conceded  that  David,  when  he  was  guilty  of 
adultery  and  murder,  had  not  lost  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  that  the  Holy  Spirit  can  not  be  lost.  For  an 
other  might  sin  even  more  grievously,  and  thus  lose  the  Holy 
Spirit.  If,  however,  I  should  say  that  David  had  lost  the 
Holy  Spirit  when  he  committed  that  adultery  and  murder, 
what  would  you  answer  ?  You  might  reply  that  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  not  so  from  the  51st  Psalm.  That  Psalm,  I  reply, 
was  composed  by  David  after  he  had  repented  of  those  crimes, 
having  been  admonished  by  Nathan.  God,  at  that  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  declaration  of  Nathan,  restored  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  David  (2  Sam.  xii,  13).  In  reference  to  the  assertions  of 
the  fathers,  I  consider  that  the  case  of  Peter  is  not  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  opinion,  which  states  that  fliith  can  be  de- 
stroyed. For  Peter  sinned  through  infirmity,  which  weakens 
faith,  but  does  not  destroy  it.  I  pass  over  Gratiaus.  It  would 
be  proper  to  discuss,  at  some  length,  the  sentiment  of  Augus- 
tine, if  it  had  been  proposed  to  present  it  fully.  If,  however, 
any  one  wishes  to  know  what  was  the  opinion  of  Augustine 
concerning  this  matter,  let  him  look  at  the  following  passages  : 
"  De  Predestinatione  Sanctorum"  (lib  1,  cap.  14),  and  "  De 
Bono  Perseverantiae"  (lib.  2,  cap.  13,  16,  19,  22,  23).  Let 
some  passages  be  added  from  Prosper,  who  holds  and  every 
where  defends  the  opinions  of  Augustine,  e.  g.  Ad  cap.  Gall, 
respons.  7  :  Ad  objecti^nes  Yincenlinas,  respons.  16  ;  De  vo- 
catione  Gentium,  lib.  2,  cap.  8,  9,  and  28.  From  these  pas- 
sages, it  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  apparent  that  Augustine 
thought  that  some  believers,  some  justified  and  regenerate  per- 
sons, some,  on  whom  had  been  bestowed  faith,  hope  and  love, 
can  fall  away  and  be  lest,  and  indeed  will  fall  away  and  be 
lost,  the  predestinate  alone  being  excepted. 

You  quote  some  objections  to  the  foregoing  explanation. 
The  first  objection  is  this :  "  Sin  and  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  not  subsist  together?^  You  reply,  that  "  this  is 
true  of  reigning  sin,  or  sin  with  the  full  consent  of  the  will." 
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But  you  deny  that  the  regenerate  sin  with  the  full  or  entire 
consent  of  the  will.  I  answer,  first,  that  "  reigning  sin"  is  not 
the  same  as  that  which  has  the  full  consent  of  the  will.  For 
the  former  belongs,  generically  to  quality  or  habit,  the  latter 
pertains  generically  to  action,  and  by  the  latter  is  prepared  a 
way  for  the  former.  From  this,  it  is  clearly  manifest  that 
reigning  sin  can  not  subsist  with  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  also  true  that  sin  does  not  reign  in  the  regenerate.  For, 
before  this  can  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  re- 
ject the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  mortifies  sin  and  re- 
strains its  power.  "We  must,  then,  examine  the  other  mode 
of  sin,  and  see  whether  some  of  the  regenerate  may  sin  or  Dot 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  will.  You  deny  this,  and  deduce 
the  reason  for  your  denial  from  the  beginning  and  successive 
steps  of  temptation.  You  consider  the  begiiming  of  tempta- 
tion to  be  concupiscence  or  native  corruption,  and  you  say 
that  "  it  exists  alone  in  the  unregenerate  man,  who  is  entirely 
carnal.  That,  in  the  renewed  man,  there  is,  at  the  same  time, 
flesh  and  Spirit,  but  in  various  degrees,  so  that  he  is  partly 
carnal,  partly  spiritual ;"  from  which  you  conclude  that  "  con- 
cupiscence can  subsist  with  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
not  reign."  I  reply  that  though  I  have  but  little  objection  to 
that  conclusion,  yet  I  can  not  altogether  aj)prove  those  things 
which  precede.  For  some  of  them  are  not  true,  and  the  state- 
ment is  imperfect. 

It  is  not  true  that  "  an  unregenerate  man  is  wholly  car- 
nal," that  is,  that  there  is  in  him  only  the  flesh.  For  by  what 
name  shall  that  truth  be  called  which  the  wicked  are  said  to 
"  hold  in  unrighteousness"  (Rom.  i,  18)  ?  What  is  that  con- 
science which  accuses  and  excuses  (Rom.  ii,  15)  ?  Whatis  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  by  which  they  are  convinced  of  their 
sins  (Rom.  iii,  20)  ?  All  these  things  can  not  be  comprehend- 
ed under  the  iQvm  flesh.  For  they  are  blessings,  and  are  ad- 
verse to  the  flesh.  Yet  I  admit  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
dwell  in  the  unrenewed  man.  The  statement  is  imperfect, 
because  it  omits  the  explanation  of  the  proportion,  which  exists 
between  the  fljsh  and  the  Spirit  in  the  renewed  man ,  as  the  Sj^irit 
preJoiuinates  in  the  regenerate  person,  and  because,  from  the 
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predominating  element,  he  receives  the  name  of  spiritual  man, 
80  that  he  can  not  come  under  the  term  carnal.  But  observe, 
moreover,  that  your  conclusion  has  reference  to  concupiscence, 
which  is  a  quality,  while  the  question  related  to  actual  sin, 
namely, — "  Can  actual  sin  consist  with  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ?" 

You  refer  to  "five  steps*  of  temptation."  Tou  concede 
that  the  first  step  may  pertain  to  the  regenerate,  also  the  sec- 
ond, and  it  is,  indeed,  true.  But  it  can  never  be  proved  that 
Paul,  for  such  a  reason,  "  complained  of  his  own  captivity, 
because  he  could  delight  in  sorrowful  meditation  in  reference 
to  the  commission  of  sin."  For  he  is  treating  there,  of  sin 
already  committed.     "  The  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do." 

The  third  step,  which  is  "  the  consent  of  the  will  to  the  per- 
petration of  sin,"  you  attribute  also  to  the  regenerate,  "  but  a 
more  remiss  consent,  according  to  which  they  will,  in  such  a 
sense,  that  they  are  even  unwilling  to  commit  sin,"  and  you 
think  that  this  can  be  proved  from  the  example  of  Paul  in 
Rom.  vii.  I  wish  you  to  consider,  here,  how  these  things 
harmonize  together,  that,  in  reference  to  one  and  the  same  act, 
the  will  or  volition  may  be  two-fold,  and,  indeed,  contrary  to 
itself,  even  at  the  very  moment  when  the  act  is  performed. 
Before  the  act,  while  the  mind  is  yet  in  doubt,  and  the  flesh 
is  lusting  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh, 
this  might  be  affirmed  :  but,  when  the  flesh  carries  out  its  con- 
cupiscence into  action,  that  is,  does  that  which  it  has  lusted 
against  the  Spirit,  then,  indeed,  the  Spirit  has  ceased  to  lust. 
The  position  must  then  be  assumed,  that  the  renewed  man 
commits  sin  from  the  concupiscence  of  the  flesh,  the  Spirit  in 
vain  lusting  against  it,  that  is,  the  flesh  is  stronger  than  the 
Spirit,  and  the  desire  of  the  Spirit  is  overcome  by  the  flesh, 
contrary  to  the  declaration  of  Scripture — "  greater  is  he  that 
is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world"  (1  John  iv,  4),  and  con- 
trary to  the  condition  of  the  regenerate,  in  whom  the  Spirit 
predominates  over  the  flesh,  nor  does  it  occur  that  the  flesh 
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should  conquer,  unless  when  the  Spirit  is  quiet,  and  intermits 
the  contest. 

"  But  the  Scripture  aflSrms  (Rom.vii)  that  the  renewed  man 
would  do  good,  yet  does  it  not,  and  would  not  do  evil,  yet 
does  it."  I  answer,  in  that  passage,  reference  is  made  not  to 
a  regenerate  person,  but  to  a  man  under  the  law.  But,  even, 
if  this  point  be  conceded,  I  affirm  that  it  is  not  possible  that 
there  should  be  volition  and  nolition,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
cerning the  same  act ;  hence,  that  volition,  which  is  followed 
by  an  act,  is  a  pure  and  eflBcacious  volition  ;  the  other  is  not 
so  much  volition  as  velleitj,  which  is  produced,  not  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  striving  against  the  flesh,  but  by  the  conscience, 
or  the  law  of  the  mind,  existing  in  man,  which  ceases  not  to 
struggle  against  the  flesh,  until  it  is  seared,  and  deprived  of 
all  feeling.  That  struggle  of  the  conscience  does  not  efiect 
that  the  man  should  not  sin  with  his  full  consent,  but  rather 
"  aggravates  the  sin,  and  declares  how  vehement  is  the  consent 
ot  the  will  to  a  sin,  presented  by  the  concupiscence  of  the 
flesh,  when  not  even  the  conscience,  exclaiming  against  it,  has 
not  power  to  restrain  the  will  from  that  consent. 

It  is,  then,  an  injurious  and  most  dangerous  opinion,  which 
holds  that  the  renewed  man  does  not  sin  with  full  consent, 
when  he  feels  the  sting  of  conscience,  opposing  the  sin  which 
the  will  is  about  to  perpetrate.  As  this  happens  to  all,  who 
are  afiected  by  any  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  it  will  be  very 
easy  for  them  to  persuade  themselves  that,  as  they  do  not  sin 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  will,  they  have  a  certain  indica- 
tion of  their  own  regeneration.  Therefore,  if  the  full  consent 
of  the  will  to  sin  can  not  consist  with  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  it  is  certain  that  the  regenerate  sometimes  lose  the  grace  • 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  they  sin  with  the  full  consent  of 
the  will,  when  they  sin  against  the  conscience. 

You  consider  the  fourth  step  to  be  "  the  carrying  out  of  an 
evil  work  into  an  act."  This  is  correct,  but  the  distinction 
which  you  make,  can  not  be  proved  from  the  Scriptures. 
"When  the  regenerate  person  commits  sin,  he  commits  itbeino- 
overcome  by  the  concupiscence  of  the  flesh,  while  the  Spirit 
of  regeneration  is  quiescent,  and  not  testifying  against  the  sin, 
33  VOL.  m. 
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unless  before  the  sin,  when  the  consent  of  the  will  has  not  yet 
been  gained  by  the  suasion  of  concupiscence,  and  after  the 
sin  when  the  Spirit  has  begun  to  revive.  But  the  "  testify- 
ing," of  which  you  speak  is  nothing  else  than  the  act  of  the 
conscience  accusing  the  person  both  before  and  after  the  com- 
mission of  sin.  The  whole  man,  then,  sins,  but  "  not  accord- 
ing to  that  principle  by  which  he  is  renewed."  This  was  un- 
necessarily added  ;  for  who  would  ever  call  this  in  question  ? 
This,  also,  can  be  said  of  a  man  placed  under  the  law,  as  he 
does  not  sin  according  to  the  law  of  his  mind,  that  is,  of  his 
conscience  approving  the  law,  but  only  according  to  the  flesh. 
Hence,  you  see  that  the  distinction  in  this  case,  ought  to  have 
been  of  another  character.  Nor  does  it  seem  necessary  to 
concede,  "that  an  action,  performed  by  a  regenerate  person,  may 
be  less  sinful  than  if  performed  by  him  in  whom  sin  reigns." 

For  the  fault  and  sinfulness  of  an  action  is  to  be  judged 
from  the  strong  consent  of  the  will  to  the  sin.  But  he  is  borne 
more  vehemently  towards  sin,  who  rejects  the  act  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  striving  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  follows  the  con- 
cupiscence of  the  flesh,  than  he,  who,  opposing  the  concupis- 
cence of  the  flesh  by  his  conscience  alone,  at  length  yields. 
Thus  the  sin  of  David,  committing  adultery  and  murder  was 
far  more  heinous  than  that  of  a  heathen  man  committing  the 
same  sins  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Bethsaidaand  Chorazin  sinned 
more  grievously  than  the  citizens  of  Tyre  and  Sidou,  because 
the  former,  committing  their  sins,  resisted  more  influences, 
adapted  to  re&train  from  the  commission  of  sin,  than  the 
latter. 

You  say  that  the  last  step  is  "  when  a  sin,  confirmed  by  fre- 
quent repetition,  becomes  a  habit."  Tbat  step  or  degree  was 
called,  you  remark,  by  the  Greeks  to  aTrorsXsiv.  But  yon  will 
allow  me  to  deny  that  the  Greeks  used  that  word,  in  that 
eense.  For  your  fourth  step  was  equivalent  to  aT&Ts  siv,  the 
eame  as  to  coujmit  sin.  But  this  last  step  is  a  de  ree,  not  so 
much  in  sin,  as  in  sinners,  of  whom  some  advance  lurrhtrthau 
others.     You  deny  that  this  step  can  hap]>en  to  tlie  regenerate. 

This  needs  \)rooi'.  In  all  thttse  distinctions,  thei'e  is  a  con- 
tinual assumption  of  the  point  to  be  proved.     For  they,  who 
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say  that  the  regenerate  can  lose  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
say,  also,  that  the  regenerate  may  not  only  sin,  but  may  per- 
severe in  sin,  and  contract  the  habit  of  sin. 

The  second  objection,  which  you  adduce,  is  this :  "Adam, 
being  yet  pure,  fell  wholly,  therefore,  much  more  may  they 
fall,  who,  having  been  born  and  renewed  after  the  fall  of  Ad- 
am, have  believed."  The  force  of  the  argument  depends  on 
the  parity  or  equality  of  the  conditions  of  the  parties ;  that 
of  Adam,  in  respect  to  which  he  was  created  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness ;  and  that,  of  his  descendants,  in  respect  to 
which  they  have  been  renewed  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness. You  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  showing  the  dis- 
similarity of  the  cases.  But  the  dissimilarity,  which  exists 
between  the  two  conditions,  does  not  effect  that  the  regenerate 
may  not  be  able,  altogether,  to  fall  away.  Xor,  indeed,  is  this 
affirmed,  in  the  passage,  which  you  cite  from  Augustine.* 
For,  though  the  regenerate  may  have  the  will  to  do  according 
to  their  abihty,  of  which  gift  Adam  was  destitute,  according 
to  the  sentiment  of  Augustine,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  can  not  repudiate  and  willingly  reject  this  gift.  You 
were  permitted  to  add  other  things,  in  which  the  condition  of 
believers  in  Christ  differs  from  the  original  state  of  Adam  in 
righteousness.  Among  other  tilings,  this  is  peculiar,  that  the 
latter  state  had  not  the  promise  of  the  remission  of  sins,  if  it 
should  happen  that  Adam  should  ever  once  commit  sin  ;  but 

that  of  believers  is  rendered  more  blessed  by  the  promise 

"  their  sins  will  I  remember  no  more"  (Ileb.  viii,  12).  Hence 
it  is  that  the  faith  of  God  is  not  made  "  without  effect,"  even 
if  those  in  covenant  with  him  do  sin  (Rom.  iii,  3).  For  the 
covenant  is  one  of  grace  and  faith,  not  of  righteousness  and 
works.  Yet  make  whatever  differences  you  please  between 
the  two  states,  it  will  be  always  necessary  to  admit  that  j)er- 
severance,  voluntary,  free,  and  liable  to  change,  was  necessa- 
ry to  salvation  in  both  states.  Man  does  not  persevere,  either 
in  the  former  or  the  latter  state,  unless  freely  and  willingly. 


♦  "  For  we  have,  by  this  grace  of  God,  in  the  re-eivina  of  that  whirh  is  k"0.),  and  in  the 
•orstHnt  keeping  of  the  s«,„e.  n..t  only  th.  ,,„«  er  to  ,  o  that  «  Lich  «e  will,  but  ait,o  the  will 
to  Uo  that  which  we  can,  in  which  Aoaiii  was  deficient." 
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This  is  so  far  true  "  that  God  does  not  take  awaj  even  from 
those,  who  are  about  to  persevere,  that  liability  to  change,  by 
which  they  may  possibly  not  choose  to  persevere,"  as  is  affirm- 
ed in  the  treatise  "  De  vocatione  Gentium,  lib.  2,  cap.  28," 

You  refer  to  a  third  objection,  "  This  member  of  a  habit  is 
not  a  member  of  Christ  — But  the  believer,  who  is  a  member 
of  Christ,  can  become  the  member  of  a  habit ; — Therefore, 
the  believer  may  cease  to  be  a  member  of  Christ."     You  re- 
ply to  this  objection  by  making  distinctions  in  the  term  TThewr 
her.    But  those  distinctions  are  unnecessary.     First,  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  is  a  member  not  in  aippearance^  but  in  truth. 
An  apparent  member  is,  in  an  equivocal  sense,  a  member,  and 
therefore,  does  not  belong  to  the  definition  ;  and  there  would 
be  four  terms  to  the  syllogism.     JSTor  is  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion a  member,  which  is  such  in  its  destination^  for  we  know 
that  all  men,  who  are  in  destination  members  of  Christ,  are, 
universally,  members  of  Satan,  before  they  are  in  fact  brought 
to   Christ,  and   united  to  him.     Since,  therefore,  members, 
which  are  really  such,  are  referred  to  in  the  objection,  to  what 
purpose  are  these  niceties  of  distinction  sought ?     "In  refer- 
ence to  those  who  are  really  members,"  you  say,  "  some  are 
living,  others  are  half  dead.     But  both  are  members,  accord- 
ing to  election."     If  this  be  so,  you  attain  your  object ;    for 
who  is  so  foolish  as  to  say  that  the  elect  may  finally  be  lost  ? 
But  they  whom  you  consider  your  opponents,  will  deny  that 
all  true  members  of  Christ  are  such  by  Predestination.    They 
will  affirm  that  some  are  such  according  to  their  present  state, 
their  righteousness  and  present  ingraftment  in  Christ.     Let  us 
however,  consider  your  answer,  in  the  supposition  of  the  truth 
of  that  distinction.     You  assert  that  "  a  true  and  actual  mem- 
ber, and  one  that  remains  such  cannot  be  a  member  of  a  har- 
lot."    That,  indeed,  is  not  strange.    For  it  is  an  identical  prop- 
osition, and,  therefore,  amounts  to  nothing.    The  member  of 
Christ,  that  remains  such,  is  not  a  member  of  a  harlot,  but  this 
does  not  answer  the  question — Will  a  living  member  of  Christ 
always  remain  alive  ? 

It  was  affirmed  in  the  objection  that  a  living  member  of 
Christ  may  become  a  member  of  a  harlot,  and  may,  therefore, 
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not  remain  a  member  of  Christ.     The  point,  to  be  proved,  is 
again  assumed  in  yom-  answer  to  that  argument.     But  you 
say  that  "  the  hall-dead  may,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  at 
any  time,  lose  the  Holy  Spirit."     But,  from  what  state  do 
they  become  half  dead  ?    Is  it  not  from  being  wholly  alive  ? 
You  would  not  indeed  say  that  any  one  is  half  dead,  at  the 
time,  when  he  is  ingrafted  in  Christ.    You  see  that  such  an 
assertion  is  absurd.    The  state  of  the  case,  according  to  those, 
who  argue  against  you,  is  like  this.     At  the  beginning  of  faith 
in  Christ  and  of  conversion  to  God,  the  believer  becomes  a  living 
member  of  Christ.     If  he  perseveres  in  the  faith  of  Christ  and 
maintains  a  good  conscience,  he  remains  a  living  member. 
"But  if  he  becomes  indolent,  has  no  care  for  himself,  gives 
place  to  sin,  he  becomes,  by  degrees  half-dead :  and  proceeding 
in  this  way  he  at  length  wholly  dies,  and  ceases  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  Christ.     You  ought  to  have  refuted  these  statements, 
which,  so  far  from  refuting,  you  rather  confirm  by  your  dis- 
tinctions.    You  have  indeed  treated  this  subject,  with  less  care 
than  its  dignity,  and  your  learning  deserved. 

TU  ninth  error  /—That,  which  is  so  styled  by  you,  is  erro- 
neously charged  on  the  sentiment  adverse  to  you :  for  they 
do  not  say  this,  nor  can  it,  in  any  way,  be  deduced  from  their 
sentiment.     This  is  their  opinion.     "A  man,  by  his  own  free- 
will, receives  the  grace,  which  is  divinely  offered  to  him,  what- 
ever it  may  be."    For  as  grace  preserves,  so  the  free-will  is 
preserved,  and  the  free-will  of  man  is  the  subject  of  grace. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  that  the  free-will  should  concur  with  the 
grace,  which  is  bestowed,  to  its  preservation,  yet  assisted  by 
subsequent  grace,  and  it  always  remains  in  the  power  of  the 
free-will  to  reject  the  grace  bestowed,  and  to  refuse  subsequent 
grace ;  because  grace  is  not  the  omnipotent  action  of  God, 
which  can  not  be  resisted  by  the  free-will  of  man.     And  since 
the  state  of  the  case  is  such,  those  same  persons  think  that  a 
man  can  reject  grace  and  fall  away.     From  which  you  see 
that  you  have  und^^rtaken  a  futile  task,  when  you  refute  the 
error  which  you  charge  on  that  sentiment.     Yet  we  may  con- 
sider, also,  those  same  things  :  perhaps  an  opportunity  will  be 
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afforded  to  note  something,  which  will  not  be  unworthy  of 
knowledge.  "  This  sentiment,"  3-ou  affirm,  "  attributes  a  free 
will,  flexible  in  every  direction,  of  grace,  to  all  men."  Do 
you  deny  that  the  free  will  is  "  flexible  in  all  directions" — ^I 
add,  even  without  grace  ?  It  is  flexible  by  its  own  nature  : 
and  as  it  is  addicted  to  evil  in  its  sinful  state,  so  it  is  capable 
of  good,  which  capability  grace  does  not  bestow  upon  it ;  for  it 
is  in  it  by  nature.  But  it  is,  in  fact,  only  turned  to  good  by 
grace,  which  is  like  a  mould,  forming  the  ability  and  capacity 
of  the  material  into  an  act,  though  it  may  be,  of  itself,  suffi- 
ciently evil.  Augustine  (de  predestin  Sanctorum,  cap.  5)  sa3^s, 
^'  It  belongs  to  the  nature  of  man  to  be  able  to  have  faith  and 
love,  but  it  pertains  to  the  grace  of  believers  to  actually  have 
them."  But  you  ma}^  be  dissatisfied  that  this  is  said  "  to  ex- 
ist in  all  men,"  ])ut  that  dissatisfaction  is  without  cause.  Their 
meaning  is  not  that  grace  is  bestowed  on  all  men,  by  which 
their  free  will  may  be  actually  inclined  to  good ;  but  that  in 
all  there  exists  a  will  which  may  be  flexible  in  every  direction 
by  the  aid  of  grace.  But  they  teach,  you  say,  that  "  it  is  in  the 
will  of  man  to  apply  itself  to  the  grace  which  is  bestowed  by 
the  aid  of  universal  grace,  or  to  reject  the  same  by  the  inability 
of  corrupt  nature."  What  do  you  desire  at  this  point  ?  You 
will  answer  "  that  for  the  phrase  '  universal  grace'  should  be 
substituted  '  particular  grace.' "  But  who  has  ever  said  that 
"  a  man  can  apply  himself  to  particular  grace  by  the  force  of 
universal  grace"  ?  I  think  that  no  one  can  be  so  foolish  :  for 
the  man  is  led  to  the  use  of  particular  grace,  offered  to  him, 
by  the  free-will,  assisted  by  particular  grace.  The  expression, 
"  to  reject  the  same  by  the  inability,"  &c.,  is  inaptly  used  ;  for 
inability  does  not  reject ;  a  passive  non-reception  pertains  to 
it,  while  it  is  the  province  of  depravity  to  reject.  When, 
therefore,  you  have  introduced,  according  to  your  own  judg- 
ment, the  phrase  "  universal  grace,"  you  fight  against  your 
own  shadow.  For  it  is  evident  that  "  the  ability  to  believe  is 
not  carried  out  into  action,  unless  by  the  aid  of  other  subse- 
quent grace,  which  we  call  particular  or  special,  since  it  does 
not  happen  to  all  and  to  each  of  mankind. 
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The  passages  of  Scri{)ture,*  whlcli  you  addvice,  do  cot  an- 
swer your  purpose.  For  the  former  two  are  adapted  to  prove 
ih  ':  the  faUliful  do  not  fall  away  from  Christ;  and  let  it  be 
ix'inembored  that,  according  to  Augustine  and  the  author  of 
the  book,  "De  vocatione  Gentium,"  that  perseverance  per- 
tains only  to  believers,  who  are  predestinated  to  life.  The  pas- 
6ag3S  from  Augustine  show  that  the  grace,  prepared  for  the 
predestinate,  will  certainly  incline  their  hearts,  and  will  not 
be  rejected  by  them  because  God  uses  such  persuasions  with 
them,  as  He  knows  to  be  suitable  to  them,  and  adapted  to  per- 
suade them.  This  he  calls  efficacious  (/race,  and  always  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  sufficient  grace.  You,  however,  in  quoting 
Augustine,  with  sufficient  superciliousness,  repudiate  that 
distinction.  But  what  arguments  do  you  use  ?  You  say  that 
no  grace  is  sufficient  for  conversion,  which  is  not  efficacious. 
I  deny  it,  and  nature  itself  exclaims  against  your  assertion^ 
while  she  distinguishes  sufficiency  from  efficacy.  God  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  creation  of  many  worlds,  yet  Tie  does  not  effi- 
caciously perform  it.  Christ  is  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of 
all  men,  yet  he  does  not  efficaciously  accomplish  it.  But  you 
perhaps  understand  by  efficacious  cause  that  which  can  effi^ct 
any  thing,  and  so  make  it  identical  with  efficient  cause. 
But  they  who  distinguish  between  sufficient  and  efficacious 
define  the  latter  as  that,  which  really  produces  the  efiect. 

You  do  not  prove  that  which  you  intend,  when  you  say 
that  "  man  has  not  free-will  in  spiritual  things."  Granted. 
But  if  grace  may  restore  the  freedom  of  the  will,  is  it  not 
then  in  the  exercise  of  free-will,  that  he  either  can  do  suffi- 
ciently, or  really  does  efficaciously  ?  Nor  is  it  to  the  purpose 
to  say  that  "  we  are  dead"  (Col.  iii,  3),  and  that  "  our  suffi- 
ciency is  of  God"  (2  Cor.  iii,  5).  This  is  not  denied  by  those, 
who  speak  of  sufficient  grace.  Nor  does  that  three-fold  ina- 
bility do  away  with  sufficient  grace.  They,  who  make  the 
distinction,  say  that  sufficient  grace  is  able  to  remove  that 
three-fold  inability,  and  to  efiect  that  a  man  should  receive 


*  Jer.  xiiil,  40 ;  1  Cor.  i,  8,  9 ;  John  vi,  45. 
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offered  grace,  should  use  it  when  received,  and  should  pre- 
serve it. 

You  endeavor  to  prove,  in  the  next  place,  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  "  the  five-fold  nature  of  grace,  prevenient,  pre- 
parative, operative,  co-operative,  and  persevering,"  that  no 
single  grace  can  be  sufficient,  because  "  no  one  of  those  five 
kinds  of  grace  is  alone  suflicient  for  salvation,  since  all  joined 
together  are  necessary."  It  is  not  a  sound  conclusion,  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  grace  because  no  one  of  those  five  kinds 
of  grace  is  sufficient  alone.  The  reasoning  here  is  from  a 
particular  case  to  a  general  conclusion,  and  therefore  is  not 
valid ;  there  is  here  also  the  fallacy  of  Composition.  But  the 
first  two  kinds  of  grace,  namely,  'preveni&nt  and  pre-parative^ 
are  either  sufficient  or  efficacious.  For  God  precedes  (by  His 
grace)  sufficiently  and  efficaciously ;  He  also  prepares  suffi- 
ciently and  efficaciously.  It  may  be  questioned,  also,  whether 
the  same  can  not  be  said  of  operative  and  co-operative  grace. 
Yet  let  us  concede  that  those  terms  properly  pertain  to  effica- 
cious grace.  Nevertheless  they  who  defend  the  use  of  the 
phrase  "  sufficients^''  will  say  that  these  latter  kinds  of  grace 
are  prepared  for  and  offered  to  all  those,  who  have  suffered 
themselves  to  be  moved  by  prevenient  and  preparative  grace, 
which  is  sufficient  in  its  character,  in  the  direction  intended 
by  that  grace ;  and  afterwards  the  gift  of  perseverance  is  also 
bestowed.  Hence  you  have  not,  by  that  argument,  disproved 
sufficient  grace  so  far  as  it  is  distinguished  from  efficacious 
grace.  But  we  will  not  examine  the  definitions  of  that  five- 
fold grace,  because  this  does  not  pertain  to  the  scope  of  this 
discussion. 

You  also  endeavor  to  refute  the  same  distinction  by  a  simile. 
But  in  it  there  is  a  great  want  of  analogy.  For  an  inert  mass 
is  moved,  naturally  and  necessarily,  by  the  application  of 
forces,  which  exceed  the  force  of  its  gravity ;  but  we,  as  hu- 
man beings,  are  moved  according  to  the  mode  of  freedom, 
which  God  has  bestowed  on  the  will,  from  which  it  is  called 
free-will.  At  this  point,  the  similitude,  which  Cardinal  Con- 
tarenus  uses  in  reference  to  predestination,  and  the  opposite  of 
your  simile,  may  be  not  inaptly  mentioned.     He  supposes  a 
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two-fold  gravity  iu  a  stone,  one  natural,  the  otber  adscititious. 
The  strength  which  is  sufficient  to  raise  a  stone,  tending  down- 
wards by  natural  gravity  alone,  will  not  be  sufficient,  if  that 
adscititious  gravity  shall  be  added,  and  the  efficiency  of  suffi- 
cient strength  will  be  hindered  by  the  adscititious  gravity. 
We  see  this  clearly  in  athletes,  engaged  in  wrestling.  One 
endeavors  to  raise  the  other  from  the  earth,  and  to  prostrate 
him,  thus  raised  up.  Either  of  them  would  be  able  in  a  mo- 
ment to  effect  this  in  reference  to  his  antagonist,  if  the  latter 
should  only  offer  the  resistance  of  the  native  weight  of  hig 
body,  but  because  he  does  not  wish  to  be  raised,  he  depresses 
himself  and  his  adversary  as  much  as  he  can,  by  using  the 
strength  of  his  nerves  and  bones,  which  far  exceeds  the  weight 
of  his  body  alone.  So  there  is,  in  man,  by  derivation  from  the 
first  sin  of  the  first  man,  a  weight,  which  is,  or  may  be  called, 
native.  There  is,  in  addition  to  this,  another  produced  in 
each  person  by  his  own  wickedness,  which  does  not  so 
much  exist  in  him,  as  is  present  with  him,  serving  as  a  hin- 
drance that  the  power  of  that  grace,  which  is  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  naturaltendency,  may  not  effect  that  which,  without 
the  interposition  of  that  impediment,  it  would  effect.  Kor  is 
the  flexibility  of  our  will,  nor  our  power  of  choice  taken  away 
by  the  concurrence  of  those  five  gifts,  but,  by  that  concur- 
rence, it  is  effected  that  the  will,  which  by  its  own  nature  is 
flexible  in  every  direction,  and  the  choice,  which  is  able  to 
elect  freely  between  two  different  things,  should  incline  cer- 
tainly and  infallibly  in  that  direction,  towards  w^hich  the  mo- 
tion of  the  five-fold  grace  impels  it.  Hence,  also,  I  wish  that 
instead  of  "inflexible  inclination,"  you  had  said  "  certain  and 
infallible  inclination."  For,  if  we  do  not  say  that  the  mind 
of  a  man  may  possibly  be  inclined  in  another  direction,  even 
at  the  time  when  it  is  inclined  in  a  given  direction  by  effica- 
cious grace,  it  follows  that  the  will  of  man  acts  not  according 
to  the  mode  of  liberty,  but  according  to  the  mode  of  nature, 
and  thus  not  the  free-will,  but  the  nature  of  man,  will  be  saved. 
But  the  free-will,  at  least  as  to  its  exercise,  will  be,  in  that  case, 
destroyed  by  grace,  while  it  belongs  to  grace  not  to  take  away, 
but  to  correct  nature  itself,  wherein  it  has  become  corrupt. 
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'Nor  is  what  is  said  concerning  the  promised  Spirit  r.pposed 
to  these  views.  For  the  "  Spirit,  who  effects  that,  in  fact,  we 
may  walk,"  does  not  take  aM^ay  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  of 
human  choice,  but  he  acts  upon  the  free-will,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  he  knows  will  be  suitable  and  adapted  to  it,  that  it  maybe, 
certainly  and  infallibly,  inclined.  I  wish  that  the  same  thing 
may  be  understood  of  the  phrase,  "  the  Father  draweth." 
Those  things,  which  follow,  have  not  the  effect  of  weakening 
this  doctrine.  For,  by  the  supposition  of  "  efficacious  grace 
acting  in  those,  concerning  whom  God,  certainly  and  infalli- 
bly, wills  their  conversion  and  salvation,"  the  existence  of  suf- 
ficient grace  is  not  denied  :  nor  indeed  is  that,  which  you 
infer,  included  in  that  supposition,  namely,  that  they,  who  are 
truly  believers,  can  not  but  persevere.  We  may  be  permit- 
ted to  infer  from  it  the  certain,  but  not  the  necessary  exist- 
ence of  an  effect.  Ignorance  of  this  distinction  is  the  cause  of 
your  idea  that  you  must  deny  sufficient  grace. 

I^ext  follows  the  explanation  of  some  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  they  who  hold  to  sufficient  grace  are  accustomed  to  use 
in  proof  of  it.  You  seem  to  have  selected  them  from  Bellar- 
mine,  who  presents  them,  in  the  same  order,  as  you  use.  We 
will  consider  your  refutation. 

The  first  passage  is  from  Isa.  v.  Bellarmine  deduces  from 
that  passage  a  two -fold  argument  in  proof  of  sufficient  gi'ace. 
The  first  is  like  this,  when  put  in  a  syllogistic  form  !  "  He, 
who  did  all  things  for  his  vineyard  which  were  necessary  that 
it  might  be  able  to  bear  fruit,  used  sufficient  culture  for  its 
productiveness  ; — But  God,  &c.; — Therefore,  &c."  The  truth 
of  the  Major  is  plain  from  its  very  terms.  It  consists  in  a 
definition,  and  is  itself  a  definition.  For  suflicient  culture  is 
that  in  which  all  things  necessary  for  fruitfulness  are  used." 
The  truth  of  the  Minor  is  contained  in  the  text.  For  he,  who 
has  done  all  things  which  he  might  do  for  fruitfulness,  has 
used  all  necessary  means. 

God  could  not,  with  justice,  speak  in  such  terms  if  He  had 
not  used  all  necessary  means.  Therefore  the  conclusion  is  a 
correct  one.  You  reply  by  making  a  twofold  distinction  in 
sufficiency,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  vineyard ;  the  sufficiency 
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IrL        .     ^-'    In  the  ....  art  ufth.  reply,  y.^u  con- 
cede what  IS  proved  in  the  pa..a^:;o -under  consideration.     For, 
TL  .xternri  nieans  are  of  such  a  character,  that  n.n  wouM 
be  sufficiently  invited  and  led  hy  them  unto  -^-^^^^'^^^^^ 
their  nnnds  w.re  so  perverse  a.d  depraved,  as  yc^  s^,  ^ 
it  follows  ti.at  those  means  would  have  been  sufticient.     JNor 
i     necessary,  in  order  that  sufficiency,  by  those  means, 
1^  be  attributed  to   grace,  that  internal   grace,   ce^mly 
chano-iug  the  bad  vine  into  a  good  one,  should  be  added 
Indeed  i°  cai^  be  said  that  so  much  internal  grace,  as  wouM  be 
sufficient  for  a  change  of  heart,  was  not  wantmg  or  ^  le^^^^^ 
would  not  have  been  wanting,  if  they  had  not,  m  then  per 
versity,  rejected  the  external  means.    The  distinction  between 
tbe  good  and  the  bad  vineyard  is  of  no  importance  m  this 
place.     For  this  is  the  very  thing,  concermng  which  God 
complains  that  His  vineyard  was  so  perverse  that  it  won  d  not 
respond  to  the  sufficient  culture  which  had  been  bestowed 

"^The^second  argument  of  Bellarmine  is  like  this.     If  God 
had  not  bestowed  on  that  vineyard  all  things  necessary  for 
the  production  of  grapes,  then  He  would  have  said  absurdly 
that  He  "  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes  ;  -"But  He 
eaid,  well  and  justly,  that  He  "  looked  that  it  shoudbnng 
forth  grapes -'-Therefore  he  had  bestowed  on  it  all  things 
necessary  for  the  production  of  grapes.    The  truth  of  the 
Maior  is  certain.    For  God  knew  that  a  vineyard  could  not 
produce  fruit,  which  was  destitute  of  any  of  the  means  neces- 
eary  for  fructification,  and  if  He  knew  this.  He  knew    aiso, 
that  it  would  be  futile,  nay,  foolish  to  fook  for  grapes  from  a 
vineyard,  which  could  not  bear  grapes.    The  Mmor  is  con- 
tained in  the  text.     Therefore  the  conclusion  is  valid,  that 
Bufficient  grace  was  not  wanting  to  the  vineyard.  _ 

It  is  worth  the  while  to  consider  what  is  the  meaning  of 
that  divine  looking-for  or  expectation,  and  how  ^t  ^ay  be 
correctly  attributed  to  the  Deity.  An  expectation,  by  which 
an  act  is  looked-for  from  any  one,  depends  on  a  proper  knowl- 
edge of  the  sufficiency,  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
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act,  which,  either  exists  in  Him  or  is  present  with  Him,  on 
whom  the  act  is  incumbent,  else,  the  expectation  would  be 
unreasonable.  No  one  looks  for  figs  from  thistles,  or  roses 
from  a  thorn-bush.  This  divine  expectation,  therefore,  if  we 
do  not  wish  to  call  it  unreasonable,  which  would  be  blasphe- 
my, depends  on  the  same  knowledge.  IsTor  does  the  fact  that, 
in  the  infinity  of  His  knowledge,  God  knows  that  no  effect 
will  follow,  from  the  sufiiciency  of  those  forces,  to  prevent  us 
from  attributing  that  expectation  to  Him.  For  that  knowl- 
edge does  not  at  all  interfere  Avith  the  sufiiciency  of  causes  on 
which  depends  the  justness  and  reasonableness  of  the  expecta- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  divine  knowledge  efifects  that 
God  can  not  be  deceived.  But  he,  who  looks  for  fruit  in  vain, 
and  to  whose  expectation  the  event  does  not  correspond,  is 
deceived.  From  this,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  expectation  is 
attributed  to  God  only  by  anthropopathy.  But,  if  even  this 
be  conceded,  it  will  nevertheless  fullow  from  the  considera- 
tion that  expectation  is  attributed,  with  this  appropriate  quali-  ■ 
fication,  to  the  Deity,  that  sufficient  strength  was  present  with 
the  individual  from  whom  something  was  expected.  But  if, 
in  that  expectation,  we  consider  not  only  the  knowledge 
referred  to,  but  also  the  highest  desire,  with  which,  he,  to 
whom  expectation  is  attributed,  demands  the  production  of 
fruits,  in  that  respect  expectation  is  most  properly  attributed 
to  God.  For  he  desires  nothing  so  much  from  men ;  in 
nothing  is  He  equally  delighted.  This  also  is  most  plainly 
expressed  in  that  parable.  Let  us  now  return  from  this . 
digression. 

To  that  second  argument  you  make  no  reply,  but  propose 
another  case  which  you  think  will  be  more  easily  managed. 
But  let  us  examine  this,  also,  with  your  answer.  The  case  is 
this  :  "  If  he  did  not  bestow  grace  to  bear  fruit,  which  could 
not  be  had,  except  by  His  gift,  then  God  had  no  just  cause  of 
expostulating  with  the  Jews."  The  reply  consists  in  a  denial 
of  the  consequence,  for  the  denial  of  which,  a  three-fold 
reason  is  assigned.  The  first  is  this ;  "  as  He  did  not  owe 
that  grace.  He  was  under  obligation  to  no  one."  Secondly, 
"  because  they  rejected   it   when   ofiered   to   them  in  their 
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parents."  Thirdly,  "  because  they  did  not,  after  having  re- 
jected it,  seek  it  anew,  or  have  any  care  concerning  it."  Indeed 
to  one,  who  carefully  considers  the  matter,  the  reason  it  a 
single  one,  though  consisting  of  three  parts.  For  the  reason 
assigned  that  God  could  rightly  expostulate  with  those,  who 
do  not  bear  fruit  in  this,  that  "  they  had  grace  sufficient  for 
this  purpose  but  rejected  it."  To  confirm  and  strengthen  this 
reason,  it  is  added  that  God  would  not  be  obligated  to  give 
grace  a  second  time,  and  that,  even  should  He  be  obligated. 
He  would  not  deny  it  to  those  desiring  it,  but  He  would  not 
give  it  to  those  not  desiring  it,  and  not  having  any  care 
whatever  concerning  that  grace.  That  reason  for  just  expos- 
tulation is  to  be  examined,  and  even  so  much  more  diligently, 
as  it  is  more  frequently  used.  It  is  asked,  then,  "  Could  God 
rightly  expostulate  with  them  because  they  do  not  bear  good 
fruit,  who  have  rejected  the  grace  received  in  their  first  parents, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  those  fruits,  or  rather 
who  have  lost  it,  by  a  judicial  removal  of  it,  on  the  part  of 
God  ?" 

For  the  discussion  of  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider, first,  "  whether  God  could  demand  fruit  from  those  who 
have,  as  a  punishment  from  God,  lost  the  grace  necessary  for 
that  production,  which  was  received  in  their  first  parents," 
that  is,  who  are  destitute  of  necessary  grace,  though  by  their 
own  demerit.     From  this  will  readily  follow  the  answer  of  the 
question  "  whether  He  can  justly  expostulate  with  such  per- 
sons, if  they  do  not  produce  fruit.     "We  remark,  then, — every 
divine  demand,  by  which  He  requires  any  thing  from  a  crea- 
ture, is  prescribed  by  law.     But  a  law  consists  of  two  parts, 
command  and  sanction.    The  command,  by  which  an  act  is 
prescribed  or  forbidden,  ought  not  to  exceed  the  strength  of 
him,  on  whom  the  command  is  laid.     The  sanction  contains 
a  promise  of  reward  to  the  obedient,  a  denunciation  of  pun- 
ishment against  the  transgressor.     Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
demand  of  the  law  is  two-fold,  of  obedience  and  of  punish- 
ment.    That   of  obedience  is  prior  and  absolute ;    that  of 
punishment  is   subsequent,   and  has  no  place  except  when 
obedience  is  not  yielded.     Hence,  also,  there  is  a  two-fold 
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satisfaction  of  the  law ;  one,  in  which  the  obedience,  pre- 
scribed by  the  law,  is  rendered  ;  the  other,  in  which  the  pun- 
ishment, required  by  the  law  is  inflicted.  He,  who  satisfies 
the  claim  of  the  law  in  one  way,  is  free  from  its  demands,  in 
the  other.  He,  therefore,  who  pays  the  penalty  laid  down  in 
the  law,  is  entirely  free  from  obligation  to  render  obedience. 
This  is  true,  universally,  of  every  kind  of  punishment. 

If  the  punishment  of  disobedience  comprehends  within 
itself  a  privation  of  that  grace,  without  which  the  law  can 
not  be  obeyed,  then,  indeed,  by  a  two  fold  right,  he  seems  to 
be  entirely  free  from  obligation  to  obedience,  both  because 
he  has  suffered  due  punishment,  and  because  he  is  deprived 
of  that  strength  without  which  the  law  can  not  be  obeyed, 
and  deprived,  punitively,  by  God  Himself,  the  enacter  of  the 
law,  which  fact  is  of  much  importance.  For  thus  is  excluded 
that  argument,  which  some  present,  saying,  that  the  servant 
is  bound  to  render  obedience  or  servitude,  even  if  he  has 
cut  olf  his  own  hands,  without  which  he  can  not  render  it. 
The  case  is  not  analogous.  For  the  fault  and  sin  of  the 
servant  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  has  cut  oif  his  hands, 
but  in  the  other  case,  God  himself  the  lawgiver,  takes  away 
the  strength,  because  it  has  not  been  used  by  hii^.i,  who  had 
received,  according  to  the  declaration,  "  to  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given,  &c."  That  servant,  indeed,  deserved  punishment  by 
that  crime,  and  if  he  should  suffer  it,  his  mabter  could  not 
afterwards  demand  from  him  service  which  he  could  not 
render  without  hands.  Therefore  it  seems  necessary  to  con- 
clude that  God  can  not  demand  fruit  from  tbose,  whom  he  has 
deprived,  though  on  account  of  their  own  demerit,  if  the 
strengtli  necessary  for  producing  fruit.  Let  us  take  the  illus- 
tration of  a  tree.  The  tree,  which  does  not  b  ar  truit, 
deserves  to  uie,  but  when  that  jiumshtnent  has  heen  inflicted 
upon  it,  no  une  can,  by  any  right  demand  Iruit  from  it. 

Hence,  therefore  it  ti>lluws  secondly  "God  can  not  justly 
expostulate  with  those,  who  do  not  bear  fruit  if  they  are  des- 
titute ot  grace  necessary  tor  this,  even  ])y  the  j'Unishment  of 
God.  li  is  I'f  no  coi  isequence  that  God  iis  i  ot  «il:ligated  to 
resiuic  giuee  to  ihcui.     lor  ub  He  i&  i.ot  oLliguicd  to  Lcbtow 
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grace,  so  lie  can  not  demand  the  act  of  obedience ;  and,  it 
he  wills  to  demand  an  act,  He  is  obligated  to  restore  that 
grace,  without  which  the  act  can  not  be  performed.  Thus 
also  it  is  not  to  the  purpose  that  they  do  not  seek  the  grace, 
which  they  have  lost.  For  thus  they  twice  deserve  not  to 
receive  grace,  both  because  they  have  lost  it,  of  their  own 
fault,  and  because  they  do  not  seek  it  when  lost.  On  this 
very  account,  God  has  not  the  right  to  demand  an  act,  not 
susceptible  of  performance.  These  things  are  in  reply  to  your 
answer  to  the  case  proposed. 

The  second  passage  is  in  (Matt,  xxiii,  37).  "How  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  and  ye  would 
not."  From  this  passage  Bellarmine,  to  prove  that  there  is 
sufficient  grace,  thus  argues,  "  If  Christ  did  not  desire  that  the 
Jews  should  be  able  to  will,  then  he  could  not,  justly  com- 
plain that  they  would  not.  But  he  did  justly  complain  that 
they  would  not.  Therefore  he  desired  that  they  might  be  able 
to  will."  This  reasoniag  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  no 
one  can  j  ustly  complain  of  any  person  that  he  has  not  per- 
formed an  act,  for  the  performance  of  which  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient strength. 

Your  reply  to  that  argument  is  two-fold.  The  former  part, 
which  refers  to  the  distinction  of  the  will  into  that  of  good- 
pleasure^  and  that  of  sign  or  revelation  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  argument.  For  Bellarmine  does 
not  say  that  Christ  wished  to  gather  them  according  to  his 
good-pleasure^  but  he  openly  denies  it,  and  affirms  that  he  can 
sustain  that  position  from  the  passage  itself.  For  a  gathering, 
which  is  made  according  to  the  will  of  good-pleasure  is  not 
only  sufficient  but  also  efficacious.  Let  the  gathering  together 
here  reft^rred  to,  be  according  to  the  will,  which  is  styled  that 
of  sign  or  revelation^  and  from  it  follows  that,  which  is  de- 
duced by  Bellarmine.  For,  in  no  mode  of  the  will,  does  he 
wish  to  gather  them  unless  he  assists  or  is  ready  to  assist,  that 
they  alf^o,  whom  he  wishes  to  gather,  may  be  able  to  will ; 
and  til  us  it  is  a  false  assertion,  that  "  God  can,  by  the  will 
of  sig  '.  v ill  to  gather  the  Jews  together,  though  He  may  not 
aid  La...»  to  ue  able  to  will."     For  the  necessary  conseq^uence 
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or  effect  of  tliis  will  is  sufficient  aid,  by  which  also  the  Jews 
Jthemselves  might  be  able  to  will.  It  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  though  indirectly,  to  assert  that  "  He  wills  to  gather, 
and  wills  not  to  give  sufficient  aid  by  which  the  Jews  may  be 
able,  to  will  to  be  gathered,  who  can  not,  except  by  their  own 
will,  be  gathered.  You  add,  to  this  reply,  that  which  has 
also  been  said  in  reference  to  the  first  argument,  and  its  repe- 
tition is  unnecessary. 

The  latter  part  of  your  reply  is,  "  Christ  does  not  here  speak 
as  God,  but  as  the  minister  of  the  circumcision."  Granted. 
Then  he  wished  to  gather  them  together  as  the  minister  of  the 
circumcision,  and  as  a  minister  who  had  power  to  baptize  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Therefore,  in  that  declaration  of  his  will  he 
showed  that  he  either  had  given  or  was  ready  to  give  sufficient 
grace  to  them,  without  which  they  could  not  be  gathered  to- 
gether. But  in  the  passage  in  Isa.  v,  God  Himself  speaks, 
who  is  able  efficaciously  to  soften  and  convert  hearts,  and 
says — "  What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard  ?" 
Who  would  reply,  according  to  the  meaning  of  your  answer, 
"  Thou  mightst  have  softened  their  hearts  and  have  converted 
them  and  it  was  suitable  that  thou  shouldst  do  this.  For  thou 
art  God,  and  speakest  there  as  God.  Therefore  that  distinc- 
tion is  absurd  and  not  adapted  to  solve  that  objection.  We 
see  indeed  on  how  weak  foundations,  that  opinion  rests,  which 
can  not  present  other  answers  to  meet  those  arguments. 

The  third  argument  is  from  the  7th  chapter  of  the  acts,  51st 
verse.  "  Te  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost."  From  this 
passage  Bellarmine  argues  in  a  two-lold  manner.  First, — 
"  Those,  in  whom  good  desires  are  not  inspired,  can  not  be 
said  to  resist  the  Holy  Spirit, — But  the  Jews  are  said  to  have 
resisted ;  Therefore  good  desires  were  inspired  in  them,  by 
which  they  could  have  been  converted."  Secondly — "They, 
who  can  not  but  resist,  can  not  be  justly  accused  on  account  of 
their  resistance  ; — But  the  Jews  were  justly  accused  by  Ste- 
phen ; — ^Therefore  they  were  able  to  resist."  From  these  two 
syllogisms  can  be  deduced  as  a  consequence, — "  They  had 
grace  sufficient  to  enable  them  not  to  resist  and  even  to  yield 
to  the  Holy  Spirit."    The  latter  argument  is  the  stronger. 
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Though  something  may  be  said  against  the  former,  yet  a  small 
addition  may  give  to  it  also  strength  to  withstand  any  oppo- 
sition. 

Let  lis  examine  your  reply.  It  seems  to  us,  not  at  all 
pertinent,  and  in  part  very  ridiculous.  For  Bellarmine  con- 
cedes that  this  is  not  said  of  "  the  efficacious  operation  of  *he 
Spirit."  For  he  clearly  distinguishes  between  sufficient  and 
efficacious  grace  or  operation.  Indeed  he  does  this  very  thing 
by  quoting  passages  to  show  that  there  must  be  a  division  of 
special  grace  into  sufficient  ani  efficacious.  "But  this  pas- 
sage," (Acts  vii,  51),  you  say  "refers  to  the  external  ministra- 
tion of  the  prophets."  True ;— but  that  ministration  was  one, 
by  which  the  Spirit  chose  to  work ;  otherwise  the  man,  who 
opposed  that  ministration  could  not  be  said  to  resist  the  Holy 
Ghost.  These  things  are  co-ordinate  and  conjoined  so  far  that 
the  Spirit  wills  to  work  at  least  sufficiently  through  that  min- 
istration. The  interpretation  of  Peter  Lombardus  is  truly 
worthy  of  the  parent  of  the  Scholastic  Theology,  and  unworthy 
of  an  introduction  to  the  light  by  you,  without  stern  repre- 
hension. I  do  not  add  a  refutation  of  it,  because  its  perversity 
appears,  on  its  very  front,  to  those  who  examine  it. 

The  fourth  passage,  which  you  have  made  third  in  order,  ia 
from  the  3d  chapter  of  Eev.  20th  verse.  "  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock."  On  this  Bellarmine  remarks—"  He,  who 
knocks  at  a  door,  knowing  with  certainty  that  there  is  no  one 
within,  who  can  open,  he  knocks  in  vain,  and  indeed  is  a  fool- 
ish person.  Far  from  us  be  such  an  idea  in  reference  to  the 
Deity.  Therefore  when  God  knocks,  it  is  certain  that  the  man 
can  open,  and  consequently  he  has  sufficient  grace."  Your 
answer  does  not  touch  this  argument  of  Bellarmine,  for  he 
does  not  wish  to  infer  the  universality  of  grace  but  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  sufficient  grace,  and  this  you  do  not,  in  your 
answer,  contradict.  Whether,  indeed,  that  sufficient  grace  ifl 
universal,  that  is,  is  bestowed  on  all  and  each  of  mankind 
universally,  is  discussed,  in  another  place,  by  Bellarmine, 
whose  defence,  indeed,  I  have  not  undertaken,  and  I  am  not 
desirous  to  do  so,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  love  the  truth,  by  what- 
ever person  it  may  be  spoken. 

34  YOL.  m. 
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The  tenth  error  / — This,  in  your  estimation,  is  that  "  tbe 
h j})Othesis,  which  you  oppt  se,  is  at  variance  with  itselt'."  This 
is  indeed  a  valid  mode  of  confutation.  But  how  do  you  prove 
the  liability  of  that  theory  to  the  charge  of  self-contradiction  ? 
You  very  injuriously  charge  it  with  the  opinion  that  "God 
determined  to  bestow  all  natural  and  gracious  aids  upon  all 
men,"  Who  can  hold  such  an  opinion,  when  he  acknowl- 
edges that  there  is  an  "  ethcacious  grace  which  God  doe3  not 
impart  to  all '?"  Indeed  you  are  not  consistent  with  yourself 
in  the  statement  of  their  doctrine.  For  you  say  that  it  affirms 
that ''  God  bestows  all  aids  upon  all  men,"  and  afterwards  say 
that  it  asserts  that  "  God  does  grant  to  all  not  actual  perse- 
verance, but  the  ability  to  persevere  or  to  will  to  persevere." 
Is  not -the  gift  of  actual  perseverance  one  among  all  aids7 
How  shall  both  these  assertions  be  made  without  contradic- 
tion? Correct  your  error,  and  when  you  have  corrected  it, 
you  will  see  that  you  ought  to  have  made  the  remark  "  with- 
out wbich  no  one  actually  obtains  salvation,"  as  explanatory 
of  efficacious  grace.  Yet  God  is  not  wanting  to  those  to  whom 
He  gives  the  grace,  by  which  they  can  be  saved,  though  He 
may  not  give  the  grace  by  which  they  will  actually  be  saved. 
Those  words  "  by  persevering,  to  obtain  salvation,"  should 
have  been  arranged  thus  '•  to  perseveie  and  obtain  salvation." 
You  erroneously  confound  act  with  ability  and  efficacy  with 
sufficiency. 

The  eleventh  error  / — In  this,  you  allege  against  this  doc- 
trine that  "  it  introduces  heresies  long  condemned,"  namely, 
those  of  the  Pelagians.  This  assertion  you  indeed  afterwards 
seem  to  soften  down,  because  the  Pelagians  attribute  the  faculty 
of  doing  well  either  wholly  to  nature,  or  only  in  part  to  grace, 
•while  the  doctrine  attributes  it  wholly  to  grace.  You, 
however,  find  fault  with  it  because  "  it  makes  grace  universal, 
and  thus  involves  itself  in  yet  greater  difficulty,"  Something 
has  been  heretofore  said  on  this  point.  Yet  of  what  weight 
is  your  refutation  ?  For  what  if  any  one  should  say  that  all 
men  universallj^,  have  the  power  of  believing  and  t»btaining. 
ealvation,  if  they  will,  and  that  tliis  very  power  is  bestowed, 
divinely,  upon  the  nature  of  mankind,  by  what  argument  will 
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you  disprove  the  assertion  ?  It  does  not  follow,  from  this  state- 
ment, that  nature  and  grace  have  an  equally  wide  extent. 
For  the  ability  to  believe  pertains  to  nature,  actual  belief  is  of 
grace.  So  with  the  ability  to  will,  and  actual  volition,  "  It  is 
God,  which  worketh  in  you,  &c."  (Phil,  ii,  13).  "  Unto  you 
it  is  given  to  believe,  &c."  (Phil,  i,  29).  You  seem  to  do 
injury  to  the  truth,  when  you  say  that  it  is  a  Pelagian  idea 
that  "  a  man  can,  by  the  opposition  of  his  will,  resist  grace." 
There  is  no  page  in  Scripture,  where  this  is  denied.  Is  a  man 
a  mere  log  that,  by  pure  necessity  of  nature,  he  must  yield  to 
grace  ?  If  this  is  not  true,  then  a  man  consents  freely,  and 
therefore  has  the  ability  not  to  consent,  that  is,  to  resist. 
Otherwise  to  what  purpose  are  threats  and  promises  ?  The 
opinion  that  "  a  man  has  ability  in  the  exercise  of  the  will,  to 
yield  to  the  grace  of  God,  when  explained  to  refer  to  remote 
ability,  and  which  may,  otherwise,  be  called  capacity  to  receive 
active  and  immediate  ability,  by  which  any  one  can  will  to 
yield  to  grace,"  is  not  Pelagian.  Would  that  they,  who,  at 
this  day,  hold  the  dogma  of  Predestination,  might  prove  that 
it  does  not  introduce,  by  fair  inference,  the  idea  of  fataJj  ne- 
cessity. You  say  also  that  the  Papists  formerly  held  these 
views.  The  fact  that  a  similar  crime  is  charged  on  both  does 
not  prove  a  similarity  in  other  respects.  It  is  possible  that 
they,  when  you  oppose,  may  diS'er  from  the  Papists,  and  that 
the  latter  defend  a  doctrine  which  is  obnoxious  to  your  objec- 
tions. 

The  twelfth  error  ; — You  affirm  that  "  this  doctrine  is  in 
harmony  with  the  Papish  view  of  predestination.  If  that 
should  be  conceded,  is  the  doctrine  therefore  false  ?  You, 
indeed,  present  a  statement  of  it,  but  do  not  refute  it.  You 
think  that  it  is  so  absurd  that  it  may  be  sufficient  to  have  pre- 
sented it — that  the  statement  itself  will  be  a  sufficient  refuta- 
tion. But,  if  some  one  should  undertake  to  defend  that  doctrine, 
how  would  yuu  refute  it  ?  We  may  make  the  attempt,  "  God 
foresaw  from  eternity  the  natures  and  the  sins  of  men ;  this  fore- 
sight preceded  tiie  decree  by  which  he  gave  Christ  to  be  the 
Savior  of  the  worhl."  I  sii'iuM  say — "The  foresight  of  most 
sins,"  for  H^i  did  not   tbresee  the  sin  of  the   crucifixion   of 
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Christ,  until  after  that  decree  was  made.  You  have  given  a 
careless  statement  of  that  doctrine,  as  you  have  not  made  that 
necessary  distinction.  Then  God  decreed  "  to  give,  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  sufficient  grace,  by  which  men  might  be  saved." 
To  all  ?  The  Papists  do  not  assert  this.  Then,  "  He  pre- 
destinated to  life  those  who.  He  foresaw,  would  finish  their 
life  in  the  state  of  grace,  which  was  prepared  for  them  by  the 
predestination  of  God  ;"  this  is  indeed  not  very  far  from  the 
doctrine  of  Augustine. 

Your  theory  is  "  God  did  not  reveal  Christ  for  all  and  each 
of  mankind." 

This  theorem  is  not  of  much  service  to  you  in  proving 
the  speciality  of  predestination  and  of  grace,  since  those, 
witli  whom  you  contend,  even  on  the  supposition  of  its  truth, 
meet  you  with  a  two-fold  argument. 

First, — the  reason  that  God  did  not  reveal  Christ  to  all 
and  to  each  of  mankind  was  the  fact  that  their  parents  re- 
jected the  word  of  the  gospel ; — on  which  account  He  per- 
mitted both  the  parents  and  their  posterity  to  go  on  in  their 
own  ways,  and  this,  for  so  long  a  time,  as  the  divine  justice 
and  their  sins  seemed  to  demand. 

The  second  argument  is,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  while  they 
were  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  God  "left  not 
himself  without  witness"  (Acts  xiv,  lY)  but  even  then  re- 
vealed to  them  some  truth  concerning  His  power  and  good- 
ness, and  the  law  also,  which  He  kept  inscribed  on  their 
minds.  If  they  had  made  a  right  use  of  those  blessings,  even 
according  to  their  own  conscience.  He  would  have  bestowed 
upon  them  greater  grace,  according  to  that  declaration,  "  to 
him  that  hath  shall  be  given,"  But  by  abusing,  or  not  using, 
those  blessings,  they  made  themselves  unworthy  even  of  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  therefore  were  without  excuse,  and  not 
having  the  law  they  were  condemned,  their  own  thoughts  ac- 
cusing them  (Rom.  ii,  14-,  15).  But  that  God  concealed  the 
promise  of  the  Messiah  from  any  man,  before  that,  rejection 
can  not  be  proved  from  the  Scriptures.  Indeed,  the  contrary 
can  be  proved  from  those  things  which  are  narrated  of  Adam 
and  his  posterity,  and  of  Koah  and  his  children  in  the  Scrip- 
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tures.  The  defection  from  the  right  way  gradually  progressed, 
and  God  is  not  bound  at  any  particular  time  to  send  a  new 
revelation  to  men,  who  do  not  rightly  use  the  revelation 
which  they  already  have.  ^, 

From  this,  it  is  manifest  what  judgment  must  be  passed  on 
those  consectaries. 

To  the  first ;— The  reason  that  the  promise  of  the  llessed 
seed  was  not  revealed  to  all  men  is  both  the  fault  of  their  parents 
in  rejecting  it,  and  of  themselves  in  holding  the  truth,  which 
they  now  have,  in  unrighteousness. 

To  the  second ; — The  answer  is  the  same. 

To  the  third ; — All  men  are  called  by  some  vocation, 
namely,  by  that  witness  of  God,  by  which  they  may  be  led  to 
feel  after  God  that  they  may  find  him  (Acts  xvii,  27) ;  and 
by  that  truth,  which  they  hold  in  unrighteousness,  that  is, 
whose  efifect,  in  themselves,  they  hinder ;  and  by  that  inscrip- 
tion of  the  law  on  their  hearts,  according  to  which  their 
thoughts  accuse  one  another.  But  this  vocation,  although  it 
is  not  saving  in  the  sense  that  salvation  can  be  obtained  imme- 
diately from  it,  yet  it  may  be  said  to  be  antecedently  saving, 
as  Christ  is  ofiered  for  them  ;  and  salvation  will,  of  the  divine 
mercy,  follow  that  vocation,  if  it  is  rightly  used. 

To  the  fourth ; — It  is  stated  that  "  no  one  has  said  that  the 
prescience  of  faith  or  unbelief  is  the  rule  of  predestination," 
and  this  charge  is  futile.  But  that  some  may  be  condemned, 
by  the  law  alone,  is  most  true,  and  on  account  of  their  impeni- 
tence, though  not  on  account  of  their  rejection  of  Christ. 
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This  Analysis  was  prepared  by  Arminius  in  1593,  and  was  sent  to  Gelluis 
Snecanus,  a  Minister  in  West  Friesland,  who  entertaijied  viervs  of  Christian 
doctrine  similar  to  those  of  ARxnNius.  It  was  published  in  the  latin  edUions  of 
the  works  of  Arminius,  as  an  appendix  to  the  foregoing  treatis',  as  illustrative 
of  many  points  therein  discussed. 


To  THE  DISTINGUISHED  MAN  OF  GoD,  GelLTUS  SnECANTTS,  MY 
FELLOW -MINISTER,  MOST  BELOVED  IN  ChrIST,  JaMES  AkMINIUS 
WISHES   HEALTH   AND   SUCCESS   THROUGH    ChRIST. 

I  can  not  easily  describe,  most  excellent  sir,  with  bow  mucli 
deligbt  I  was  affected  by  reading  and  seriously  considering 
your  commentary  on  tbe  9tb  cbapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. For  when  I  saw  that  your  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
Apostle,  and  of  the  use  of  his  principle  arguments,  was  the 
same,  as  I  had  recently  presented  to  my  congregation,  in  ex- 
plaining the  same  chapter,  I  was  greatly  confirmed  in  that 
opinion,  both  because  I  have  great  confidence  in  your  judg- 
ment, and  because  I  found  proofs  in  the  arguments,  which 
you  advanced.  I  could  not,  therefore,  do  less  than  to  write, 
in  return,  to  you  to  present  my  thanks,  and  to  inform  you 
how  I  have  proceeded  in  explaining  this  chapter,  and  what 
impelled  me  to  take  this  course ;  not  to  prove  our  mutuvd 
agreement  only,  but  to  confirm  it  as  much  as  is  in  my  power. 
I  candidly  confess  that  this  chapter  has  always  seemed  to  mo 
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to  be  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity,  and  its  explanation 
has  appeared  most  difficult,  until  light,  introduced  in  this 
way,  dispelled  the  shades,  and  placed  the  subject,  illustrated 
by  its  own  clearness,  before  my  mind,  so  as  to  be  plainly  un- 
derstood. 


I  come  to  the  subject  itself.  In  the  first  place,  the  scope  of 
the  chapter  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  whole  epistle :  Tliat 
the  Gospel^  not  the  law,  is  the  ^j>(92^'6?*  of  God  unto  salva- 
tioiiy  not  to  hi'm  that  worketh,  but  to  him  that  helieveth, 
since,  in  the  Gosj)el  the  righteousness  of  God  is  manifest- 
ed in  the  obtainment  of  salvation  hy  faith  in  Christ.  This 
chapter  performs  its  part,  and  indeed  is  peculiarly  engaged  in 
the  support  of  that  proposition.  It  defends  the  proposition 
against  the  objections  of  the  Jews,  who,  with  all  their  power 
endeavor  to  overturn  it  as  hostile  and  destructive  to  their  own 
views,  and  so  defends  it  as  to  confirm  its  truth  more  and  more, 
and,  by  refuting  those  objections,  adds  strength  and  stability 
to  the  foundation  already  laid,  in  that  very  divine  word  and 
purpose,  which  the  Jews  were  strenuously  wresting,  in  their 
own  favor,  to  the  overthrow  of  Paul's  doctrine. 

That  such  is  the  design  of  the  chapter,  the  connection  shows, 
the  relation  of  which  may  be  sought,  partly  from  this  antece- 
dent proposition.  Many  of  the  Jews  are  cast  off,  which  is 
included,  also,  in  the  introduction  of  this  chapter — "  I  could 
wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren," 
partly  from  the  negation  contained  in  the  6th  verse — "  Kot  as 
though  the  word  of  God  hath  taken  none  eflfect."  Both  of 
which,  being  embraced  in  one  enunciation,  may  be  suitably 
rendered  thus — Though  most  of  the  Jews  are  rejected,  yet 
the  word  of  God  does  not  therefore  fail.  Hence  it  appears, 
most  clearly,  that  the  Jews  had  made  an  assertion,  against 
Paul,  opposed  to  this  negation,  that,  by  the  interposition  of 
that  antecedent,  (which  was,  immediately,  deduced  from  the 
doctrine  of  Paul)  they  might  convict  that  doctrine,  from 
which  a  consequence  so  absurd  might  be  deduced,  of  falsity, 
and  refute  it  as  absurd,  in  this  manner: — "If  most  of  the 
Jews  are  rejected,  the  word  of  God  must  fail ; — But  it  can  not 
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be  that  the  word  of  God  should  fail ; — Therefore,  most  of  the 
Jews  are  not  rejected."  How  does  this  operate  against  the 
apostle  ?  He  had  proposed  a  doctrine,  which  necessarily  in- 
cluded the  rejection  of  the  Jews  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
namely,  righteousness  and  salvation  are  to  he  obtained  by 
faith  in  Christy  not  by  the  wo^^Tcs  of  the  law.  It  was  easy 
for  the  Jews  to  deduce  from  this, — "  If  righteousness  and  sal- 
vation consist  in  faith  in  Christ,  wliom  Paul  preaches,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  Jews,  for  the  most  part,  are  rejected  from  the 
covenant.  The  reason  of  this  conclusion  is  this.  "  Because 
most  of  the  Jews  do  not  believe  in  Christ."  But  it  is  false 
that  most  of  the  Jews  are  rejected  by  God  ;  for  then  the  word 
of  God  would  fail.  Therefore,  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
from  which  that  consecLuence  is  deduced,  is  absurd.  The 
apostle  considered  that  it  was  necessary  lor  him  to  refute  this 
objection,  which  threatened  overthrow  and  destruction  to  his 
doctrine,  by  showing  that  the  undoubted  principle,  which  the 
Jews  used  as  the  prop  of  their  objection,  was  not  only  not  in- 
jurious to  his  cause,  but  even  very  favorable  to  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  properly  settle  the  state  of  the  question  in 
controversy  between  the  apostle  and  the  Jews.  For  this  will 
be  of  great  importance  to  the  whole  matter.  It  is  not — "  are 
most  of  the  Jews  rejected  I"  or — "  Is  the  word  of  God  of  none 
effect  ?"  For  the  apostle  confesses  that  it  would  be  impious 
even  to  admit  the  latter  thought.  The  former  he  will  after- 
wards prove  by  the  clear  testimony  of  the  Scripture.  But  the 
question  embraces  both  these  ; — "  Will  the  word  of  God  fail, 
even  if  most  of  the  Jews  are  rejected  ?"  Even  this  is  not  suf- 
ficient. The  answer  of  this  question  does  not  settle  the  whole 
dispute,  or  exhaust  all  the  diflficulties.  For,  if  the  apostle,  by 
the  force  of  his  arguments,  should  gain  this  point,  that  some, 
and  indeed  most  of  the  Jews,  are  rejected,  and  yet  the  word 
of  God  remains  sure,  would  not  this  question  remain  :  "  Does 
not  the  word  of  God  fail,  if  those  of  the  Jews  are  rejected, 
who,  with  the  greatest  zeal,  seek  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  ?" 
That  question  must  still  remain,  as  it  would  be  easy  for  the 
Jews  to  make  an  exception  to  the  solution  of  that  question — 
"  Though  the  word  of  God  may  remain  sure,  if  many  of  the 
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Jews  are  rejected,  yet  we  can  not  be  included  in  the  nnmlier, 
else  the  word  of  God  would  fail.  This  element,  therefore, 
having  been  added,  will  complete  the  entire  statement  of  the 
question,  thus : 

"Does  not  the  word  God  become  of  none  effect,  if  those  of 
the  Jews,  who  seek  righteousness,  not  of  faith,  but  of  the  law, 
are  rejected  by  God." 

This  question  is  suited  to  his  design ;  the  solution  of  this 
finishes  the  discussion,  and  exhausts  all  the  difficulties  ;  of 
this  the  apostle  treats,  as  is  evident  from  his  arguments,  which 
all  bear  upon  its  solution.  JSTor  indeed  is  that,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  question,  to  be  separated  from  the  question,  and  to 
refute  which  that  principle  having  reference  to  the  certainty 
of  the  word  of  God,  v.  as  adduced  by  the  Jews,  and  which  the 
apostle  also  endeavored,  as  strongly  as  possible,  to  assert 
against  them.  In  this  question,  therefore,  this  is  to  be  chiefly 
attended  to, — "  would  the  word  of  the  covenant,  entered  into 
with  the  Jews,  be  in  vain,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  in 
reference  to  the  attainment  of  righteousness  and  salvation  by 
faith  alone  in  Christ,  not  by  the  law,  or  the  works  of  the  law, 
should  find  a  place,  and  should  be  regarded  as  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  salvation  ?" 

How  much  difference  exists  between  those  two  conditions 
of  the  question,  and  of  how  much  importance  that  difference 
is,  you  readily  see.  For  the  question,  proposed  in  this  mode, 
"  would  not  the  word  of  God  be  vain,  if  most  of  the  Jews  are 
rejected  ?"  could  be  answered  in  this  way.  "  God  indeed,  in 
the  word  of  promise,  invited  all  the  Jews  and  called  them  to 
a  participation  of  the  covenant,  but  yet,  by  His  eternal  decree 
and  purpose,  He  determined  in  fact  to  make  only  some  of  the 
Jews  partakers,  passing  by  the  rest,  and  leaving  them  in  their 
former  state."  Some  indeed  say  that  this  is  the  sum  of  the 
answer  of  the  apostle  to  the  proposed  question. 

But  the  question,  proposed  in  this  last  manner, — "Would 
not  the  word  of  God  fail,  if  those  of  the  Jews,  who  seek  right- 
eousness, not  of  faith,  but  of  the  law,  are  rejected  by  God  ?" — 
can  only  be  answered  in  this  way.  "  God,  in  His  word,  and 
in  the  declaration  of  His  promise,  signified  that  He  consider- 
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ed,  in  the  relation  of  children,  only,  those  of  the  Jews,  who 
Bhoald  seek  righteousness  and  salvation  by  faith,  but  in  the 
relation  of  foreigners,  those  who  should  seek  the  same  by  the 
law.  But  the  two  answers  are  very  diflferent.  In  the  former, 
the  decree  of  Predestination  is  defined  according  to  the  senti- 
ment of  Beza  and  others ;  in  the  latter,  according  to  your  sen- 
timent. Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  make  a  statement 
such  as  to  confirm  your  view  or  my  own  concerning  the  de- 
cree of  Predestination  by  the  answer,  which  I  see  to  be  alone 
adapted  to  the  question  so  stated.  The  passage  itself  will,  in- 
deed, declare,  if  examined,  that  the  state  of  the  question  is 
that,  which  I  have  presented,  if  a  right  judgment  can  really 
be  formed,  concerning  the  state  of  the  question,  from  the  ar- 
guments adduced  in  its  discussion,  and  from  the  conclusion 
arrived  at,  which  no  one  will  deny,  who  has  ever  saluted  the 
threshold  of  knowledge. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  these  points,  in  the  answer  of  the 
ajwstle.  First,  he  denies  tliat  the  consequence — "  the  word, 
of  God  fails" — can,  in  any  way,  be  deduced  from  the  antece- 
dent, which  the  Jews  proposed  :  in  these  words — "  ^N"©!  as 
though  the  word  of  God  hath  taken  none  efiect."  Then  he 
subjoins  the  reason  of  the  denial,  and  the  Scriptural  proof,  in- 
terwoven with  the  reason  by  means  of  all'^rroHe^,  dictated  by 
God,  and  explained  by  the  apostle.  The  reason  consists  in  the 
distinction  of  the  .Tews,  and  their  two-fold  classification,  in  re- 
spect to  this  divine  word  and  purpose,  or  from  the  two-fold 
eeed  of  Abraham,  of  which  only  one  was  comprehended  in 
that  word  and  purpose.  "  For,"  he  says,  "they  are  not  all  Is- 
rael which  are  of  Israel :  ISTeither  because  they  are  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  are  they  all  children :"  but  there  are,  among 
them,  some  "  children  of  the  fiesh"  and  others  "  children  of 
the  promise;"  whence  it  is  concluded — If  the  word  of  God 
does  not  embrace  all  the  Israelites  in  one  character,  it  does  not 
fail,  even  if  some,  from  their  number,  may  be  rejected;  and 
much  less,  if  they  are  rejected  of  whom  it  is  evident,  from  the 
word  itself,  that  they  never  were  comprehended  in  it.  This 
indeed  ought  altogether  to  be  added,  or  the  question  can  in  no 
way  be  satisfied.     It  was,  indeed,  added,  as  is  apparent  from 
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the  apostle.  ISTor,  indeed,  does  he  only  say  that  not  all  are  com- 
prehended under  that  word,  but  he  describes  those,  who  are 
considered  as  children  by  God,  and  who  are  not  included  in 
that  term.  For  the  children  of  the  flesh  are  considered,  by 
the  apostle,  alien  from  the  covenant,  and  the  children  of  the 
promise  are  considered  partakers  of  the  covenant.  Hence  this 
argument,  refuting  Jewish  objection,  may  be  constructed. — 
^f  the  word  of  God  comprehends  only  the  children  of  the 
promise,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  children  of  the  flesh,  then  it 
follows  that  the  word  of  God  does  not  fail,  even  if  the  children 
of  the  flesh  are  rejected :  it,  indeed,  would  fail  if  they  should 
be  received,  who  are  excluded  by  the  very  condition  of  the 
covenant ; — But  the  word  of  God  comprehends  only  the  chil- 
dren of  the  promise,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  children  of  the 
flesh ; — ^Therefore,  the  word  of  God  does  not  fail,  even  if  the 
children  of  the  flesh  are  rejected. 

By  consequence,  also ; — ^The  word  of  God  does  not  fail,  even 
if  most  of  the  Jews 'are  rejected,  provided  they  are  embraced 
in  the  number  of  the  children  of  the  flesh,  and  that  they  are 
so  included  is  evident  from  the  description  of  the  children  of 
the  flesh. 

The  children  of  the  flesh  "are  said,  in  this  place,  by  the 
apostle,  to  be  those  who,  by  the  works  of  the  law,  follow  after 
righteousness  and  salvation.  In  this  way,  also,  the  consequent 
is  sustained,  being  deduced  from  his  doctrine  concerning  jus- 
tification and  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ.  For  it  does  not 
follow  from  this,  that  some  of  the  Jews  are  rejected,  unless  by 
this  distinguishing  mark,  namely,  that  they  do  not  believe  in 
Christ,  but  follow  after  the  righteousness  of  the  law.  But  the 
children  of  the  promise  are  they,  who  seek  righteousness  and 
salvation  by  faith  in  Christ.  This  description  of  the  children 
of  the  flesh  and  of<the  promise  is  so  plain  from  the  Scriptures, 
as  not  to  need  further  argument.  But  the  foundations  of  the 
proofs  can  be  sought  from  the  4th,  9  th,  and  10th  chapters  of 
this  epistle,  and  from  the  3d  and  4th  chapters  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  as  you  have  observed,  and  as  I  presented  to 
my  congregation,  wlien  I  treated  this  subject. 

From  this  discussion  of  the  question  it  is  evident,  that  it 
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must  be  proposed  in  the  second  manner,  with  reference  to  the 
character  of  those  rejected.  We  must  now,  indeed,  consider 
the  proof  of  that  reason,  which  is  assumed  in  the  refutatorj 
syllogism.  For  the  consequence,  deduced  from  it,  is,  in  itself, 
clear  and  manifest.  The  apostle,  then,  proves  that  the  word  of 
the  promise  and  covenant  comprehends  only  the  children  of  the 
promise,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  children  of  the  flesh,  and  this  by 
a  two-fold  type,  one,  taken  from  the  family  of  Abraham,  and 
the  other  from  the  family  of  Isaac.  But  two  things  are  to  be 
presupposed  to  the  argument  in  both  cases,  both  supported  by 
the  authority  of  the  apostle,  which  ought  to  be  held  sacred  by 
us.  One,  that  Tshmael  and  Isaac,  Esau  and  Jacob,  are  to  be 
considered,  not  in  themselves,  but  as  types  in  those  passages, 
which  he  presents.  The  other,  that  they  are  types  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  flesh  and  of  the  promise.  The  apostle  proves 
neither,  but  assumes  both  and  correctly.  For  it  is  most  cer- 
tain, from  an  inspection  of  the  passages  themselves,  that  this 
is  so,  for  the  apostle  says,  in  Gal.  iv,  24,  "  which  things  are 
an  allegory,"  and  that  the  first  sense,  which  God  wished  to 
give  in  those  passages,  is  not  literal,  but  allegorical.  These 
things  being  presupposed,  the  force  of  the  apostle's  argument 
consists  in  the  agreement  between  the  types  and  antitypes, 
which  is  as  great  as  is  the  immutability  and  constancy  of  Him, 
who  willed  that  these  should  be  the  types,  corresponding  to 
those  antitypes.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  agreement 
consists,  not  in  their  exact  resemblance,  but  in  their  mu- 
tual connection  and  relation,  the  proper  difference  of  type  and 
and  antitype  being  preserved.  I  give  this  admonition  that 
no  one  may  think  it  necessary  that  he,  who  represents  the 
children  of  the  flesh,  should  himself  be  a  child  of  the  flesh, 
by  the  mode  of  the  same  deflnition. 

Now,  to  the  particular  cases.  The  proof  from  the  first  type 
depends  on  these  two  passages  of  Scripture  (verses  7  and  9). 
"  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called,"  and  "  at  this  time  will  I 
come,  and  Sarah  shall  have  a  son."  From  which  this  argu- 
ment is  deduced,  that  agreement  being  presupposed  ; — In  the 
seed,  reference  is  made  to  Isaac ; — But  Isaac  is  the  type  of  all 
the  children  of  the  promise ; — ^Therefore,  all  the  children  of 
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the  promise  are  regarded  in  the  seed.  The  Major  is  embraced 
in  tbcise  words — '"  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called."  The 
Minor,  partly  in  these  words — "  For  this  is  the  word  of  prom- 
ise, At  this  time  will  I  come,  and  Sarah  shall  have  a  son ;" — 
partly  in  that  agreement,  of  which  mention  was  made. 

But  not  only  may  we  infer  that  all  the  children  of  the  prom- 
ise are  reckoned  in  the.  seed^  but  that  they  alone  are  so  reck- 
oned. For  those  things,  which  are  spoken  of  Isaac,  are  effect- 
ual to  the  exclusion  of  Ishmael,  as  the  apostle  signifies  by  the 
adversative  particle  "  but"  (7th  verse),  joined  to  the  member 
of  the  sentence,  oj^posed  to  the  former  negations,  "  but,  In 
Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called ;"  from  which  this  conclusion  is 
deduced ; — Ishmael  is  not  reckoned  in  the  seed  / — But  Ishmael 
is  the  the  type  of  all  the  children  of  the  flesh  ; — Therefore,  none 
of  the  children  of  the  flesh  are  reckoned  in  the  seed.  I  know 
that  in  that  figure,''the  conclusion  is  deduced  only  in  a  particular 
case,  but  the  strength  of  the  conclusion  depends  on  tlie  agree- 
ment, which  subsists  between  the  type,  and  that  which  is  adum- 
brated by  the  type,  in  accordance  with  the  immutable  will  of 
God.  We  know,  also,  that  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from 
the  necessity  of  the  subject,  which  can  not  be  drawn  from  the 
particular  form  of  the  syllogism. 

Here  we  might  say  many  things  concerning  the  consequent 
mode  of  the  mutual  relation  of  Ishmael  and  the  children  of  the 
flesh,  and  of  Isaac,  andthe  children  of  the  promise ;  and  how  this 
was  aptly  signified  by  the  birth  of  each,  as  the  apostle  declares 
was  prefigured  by  that  type.  But  I  think  that  it  is  unnecessa- 
ry to  repeat  those  things,  because  they  serve  only  to  explain 
that  sentiment,  not  to  confirm  it,  as  it  is  sufliciently  proved 
to  us  by  the  authority  of  the  apostle,  uamel}',  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  flesh  are  signified  by  Ishmael,  but  the  children 
of  the  promise,  by  Isaac. 

ITow  another  type  is  introduced,  taken  from  the  family  of 
Isaac,  in  which  the  apostle  affirms  that  the  same  thing  is  de- 
clared, as  in  the  former,  when  he  says  (lOth  verse)  "  and  not 
only  this,  but  when  Ilebecca,  also,  &c."  Tluit  passage,  there- 
fore, adduced  for  the  same  purpose,  is  to  be  exjilained  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  same  design.     But  three  lh;ngs  are  to  be 
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considered  here,  in  order.  First — some  circumstances,  pecu- 
liar to  this  type,  which  add  much  weight  to  the  proof  of  the 
apostle,  and  by  which  the  apostle  anticipates  w^hatever  he 
foresees  can  be  brouii;ht  forward  by  the  Jews  against  the  for- 
mer type  in  opposition  to  his  cause.  Secondly — the  word  of 
God,  which  was  addressed  to  Rebecca,  which  the  typical  ar- 
gument embraces,  is  illustrated  from  another  passage,  taken 
from  one  of  the  prophets.  Thirdly — the  explanation  which 
Paul,  the  divinely  inspired,  gives  of  the  object  and  scope  of 
that  divine  declaration. 

As  to  the  first,  the  Jews  could  object  against  the  former 
type,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Ishmael,  being  rejected, 
Isaac  should  be  adopted  as  a  son  by  God,  both  because  Ish- 
mael  was  the  child  of  a  bond  woman,  and  Isaac  of  the  fre3 
woman,  and  because,  before  God  announced  the  word  of  prom- 
ise to  Sarah,  Ishmael  was  born  and  could  have  perpetrated 
those  things  which  made  him  unworthy  of  that  honor  and  fe- 
licity.    The  apostle  meets  these  objections,  and  replies  to  the 
first,  that,  in  the  case  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  the  circumstances 
were  entirely  difierent,  as  they  had  both  the  same  father  and 
the  same  mother,  and  were  born  at  the  same  birth.     In  reply 
to  the  second  objection,  he  refers  to  the  words,  addressed  to 
Rebecca,  when  she  was  yet  carrying  the  twins  in  her  womb, 
and  therefore,  the  children  were  not  yet  born,  and  could  not 
have  done  any  good  or  evil,  by  which  one  deserved  to  be 
rejected  and  the  other  adopted.     By  these  circumstances,  the 
Jews  were  deprived  of  any  objection,  which  they  could  make 
against  the  previous  type,  namely,  that  they,  being  born  of 
the  free  woman,  and  seeking  their  salvation  from  the  law, 
could,  in  no  way  whatever,  be   reckoned  among  those  who 
were  rejected.     Those  words,  addressed  to  Rebecca,  are  to  be 
considered,  which  were  briefly  these :  "  The  elder  shall  serve 
the  younger."     They  are  explained  by  a  passage  from  Mai.  i, 
2,  3.     "  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated,"  and 
this  is  said,  that  it  may  be  evident  that  the  servitude  of  the 
elder  is  united  with  the  divine  hatred,  and   the  domi.iun  of 
the  yiMingur  whli  the  divine  love. 

Here  we  must  repeat  what  was  said  before,  as  a  general  re- 
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mark,  that  Esau  and  Jacob  are  to  be  considered,  not  in  them- 
selves, but  as  types,  and  so  that  which  is  attributed  to  them, 
is  to  be  accommodated  to  the  antitypes,  or  rather  to  the  things 
signilied.     Hence,  also,  the  antitypes  are  to  be  considered, 
before  a  conclusion,  similar  to  the  former,  can  be  deduced 
from  them,  to  the  refutation  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Jews  and 
to  the  confirmation  of  that  of  the  apostle.     But  what  those 
antitypes  are,  may  be  gathered  from  the  end  or  design  which 
the  apostle  has  added,  in  these  words  :    "  that  the  purpose  of 
God,  according  to  election,  might  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of 
TTim  that  calleth."     That  is,  God,  in  those  words,  "  the  elder 
shall  serve  the  younger,"  addressed  to  Rebecca,  "  the  children 
being  not  yet  born,  neither  having  done  any  good  or  evil," 
designed  to  indicate  nothing  else  than  that  He  had  formed,  in 
His  own  mind,  from  eternity,  a  purpose  to  communicate  right- 
eousness and  salvation,  not  one  which  should  embrace  all  the 
posterity  of  Abraham  universally,  but  which  should  be  ac- 
cording to  election,  by  which  He  would  distinguish  between 
these  and  those,  not  considered  simply  in  their  own  nature,  as 
pure  or  corrupt,  but  in  respect  to  the  condition,  by  which 
righteousnes  and  salvation  were  to  be  applied,  as  the  apostle 
shows  in  the  following  words — that  this  purpose,  according 
to  election,  might  stand  not  of  works,  but  of  liim  who  calleth, 
in  which  words  is  contained  a  description  of  the  antitypes, 
which  had  before  been  given  in  the  phrases  "  children  of  the 
' .;.  ]i"  and  "  children  of  the  promise."     Here  it  is  more  clear, 
for  the  children  of  the  flesh  and  those  of  the  promise  are, 
each,  by  their  own  peculiarity,  defined  by  the  apostle,  in  this 
passage,  since  the  former  are  "  of  works,"  the  latter  of  faith, 
by  which  obedience  is  rendered  unto  God,  who  "  calleth." 
Therefore,  the  apostle  says  that  the  purpose  of  God,  which  is 
according  to  election,  has  reference  to  those  who  have  faith 
in  God  who  calleth,  and  who  trust  in  Christ,  not  to  those  who 
seek  salvation  by  the  works  of  the  law.     The  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  these  things  against  the  objection  of  the  Jews 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  concerning  justification 
by  faith,  in  this  way  :  "  If  the  word  of  G^d  and  His  purpose 
is  according  to  election,  by  which  the  former  is  rejected,  and 
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the  latter  accepted,  then  it  follows,  even  if  some  of  the  Jews 
are  rejected,  yet  that  word  and  purpose  is  not  in  vain  ;  rather 
indeed,  if  that  purpose,  which  is  according  to  election,  should 
be  said  to  embrace  all  without  any  election,  it  would  be  in 
vain  ; — But  this  word  and  purpose  is  according  to  election  ; — 
Therefore,  even  if  some  of  the  Jews  should  be  rejected,  yet 
that  word  and  purpose  does  not,  on  that  account,  fail ;  it  is, 
indeed,  rather  confirmed  from  that  fact,  because  it  is  its  nature 
to  exclude  some,  as  it  is  according  to  election,  by  which  one 
is  rejected  and  another  accepted." 

An  indefinite  proof  of  this  kind,  however,  is  not  sufiicient 
for  this  subject :  for  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  those  same 
persons  are  excluded  by  the  purpose  according  to  election, 
who  are  properly  considered  to  be  excluded  and  rejected,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  concerning  justification 
by  faith,  namely,  those  who  sought  to  obtain  righteousness 
and  salvation,  not  from  faith  in  Christ,  but  from  the  works  of 
the  law.  This,  therefore,  the  apostle  adds.  Hence  to  ex- 
haust the  whole  objection,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  thus  : 
If  the  purpose,  according  to  election,  stands,  not  of  works,  but 
of  Him  that  calleth,  then  it  follows  that  they,  who  seek  after 
righteousness  and  salvation  from  the  works  of  the  law,  and  by 
the  law,  are  not  included  in  that  purpose,  but  they,  only,  who 
by  faith  obey  God,  who  promiseth  and  calleth  ; — But  the  pur- 
pose, according  to  election,  stands,  not  of  works,  but  of  Him 
that  calleth  ; — Therefore,  in  that  purpose,  they  are  not  embra- 
ced, who  are  of  the  law,  but  only  they  who  are  of  the  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Major  is,  in  itself,  plain  from  its  phra- 
seology, if  rightly  understood,  which  signifies  that  the  firm- 
ness of  the  purpose,  which  is  according  to  election,  depends, 
not  on  works,  but  on  Him  that  calleth.  Therefore,  to  them 
who  are  of  the  works  of  the  law,  this  purpose  can  not  be  firm 
and  sure,  but  to  those  who  are  of  faith. 

From  this  idea,  1  seem  to  myself  to  perceive  the  reason  that 
God  placed  the  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  not  in  a 
perfect  obedience  to  the  law,  as  previously,  but  in  faith  in 
Christ.  The  minor  depends  on  the  declaration  "  the  elder 
shall  serve  the  younger,"  and  on  the  agresment  of  the  type 
35  VOL.  lu. 
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and  antitype,  which  consists  in  this — that  what  is  presigni- 
fied  by  the  type  should  correspond  to  the  antitype.  But,  by 
the  type  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  is  presignified,  first,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  God  is  according  to  election  ;  then,  that  this  purpose 
stands,  not  of  works,  but  of  Him  that  calleth.  The  former, 
indeed,  because  one  was  loved  and  the  other  hated ;  one  was 
preferred  to  and  placed  over  the  other,  which  is  a  sign  of  "  the 
purpose  according  to  election  ;"  the  latter,  because  Esau,  the 
elder,  was  hated  and  made  subject,  and  Jacob,  the  younger, 
was  loved,  and  placed  over  him,  which  is  a  sign  that  this  pur- 
pose stands,  "  not  of  works,  but  of  Him  that  calleth  ;"  that  is, 
that  God  loves  them,  who  seek  righteousness,  and  salvation 
by  faith  in  Christ,  but  hates  them  who  seek  the  same  by  the 
works  of  the  law.  It  follows  that  they  are  not  embraced  in 
that  purpose,  who  are  of  the  works  of  the  law,  but  only  they 
who  are  of  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  consequently  that 
those  of  the  Jews  are  rejected,  who  followed  the  righteousness 
of  the  law,  and  they  are  elected  and  loved,  who  sought  parti- 
cipation in  righteousness  by  faith  in  Christ.  Therefore, 
so  far  from  the  truth  is  it  that  this  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  is  overthrown  by  the  word  of  the  covenant  and  the  di- 
riuQ  purpose,  that,  by  this,  alone,  it  is  established. 

At  this  point,  I  have  also  explained  to  many,  how  the  Jews 
were  signified  by  Esau,  the  elder,  who  were  seeking,  in  their 
zeal  for  the  law,  justification  and  life  by  the  law,  and  that,  by 
Jacob,  the  younger,  they  were  signified,  who  sought  the  same 
things  by  faith  in  Christ.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  these 
things  here  ;  the  authority  of  the  apostle  is  sufficient,  who 
thus  explains  those  types,  and  who,  briefly,  from  the  agree- 
ment ot  the  type  and  antitype,  or  that  which  is  signified  by 
the  type,  deduces  this  argument. — Esau,  the  elder,  was  con- 
demned to  be  the  servant  of  his  brother,  by  God,  and  was  ha- 
ted by  him  ; — But  Esau,  the  elder,  is  the  type  of  all  those 
who  seek  justification  and  salvation  by  the  works  of  the  law; 
— ^Therefore,  all  they  who  seek  salvation  by  the  works  of  the 
law,  are  condemned  to  servitude,  and  are  hated  by  God. 
Again  ; — Jacob,  the  younger,  obtained  dominion  over  his 
brother,  and  was  loved  by  God ; — Jacob,  the  younger,  is  the 
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type  of  all  those  who,  according  to  the  grace  of  vocation,  by  faith 
seek  justification.  Therefore,  they  who,  according  to  the  grace 
of  vocation,  by  faith  seek  justification,  obtain  dominion,  and  are 
loved  by  God.  Both  Majors  are  included  in  the  declarations 
"  The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger"  and  "  Jacob  have  I  loved, 
but  Esau  have  I  hated  "  The  Minors  are  contained  in  these 
words,  "  that  the  purpose  of  God,  according  to  election,  might 
stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  Him  that  calleth,"  and  dej^end  on 
the  authority  of  the  apostle,  who  thus  explains  those  types. 

Hence  it  is  apparent  that  the  question  referred  not  only  to 
the  rejection  of  some  and  the  acceptance  of  others,  but  to  the 
rejection  or  acceptance  of  those  of  certain  characters,  that  is, 
those  distinguished  by  certain  qualities.  Therefore  the  apos- 
tle, here,  treats  not  of  the  decree  or  the  divine  purpose,  by 
which  some  are  elected  and  others  are  reprobated,  considered 
absolutely  in  their  own  nature,  whether  pure  or  corrupt ;  but 
of  a  purpose  such  as  includes  that  description  of  elect  and 
reprobate,  which  is  here  clearly  observed  in  that  purpose  by 
the  apostle :  in  which  consists,  in  fact,  the  controversy  be- 
tween Beza  with  his  followers,  who  strenuously  defend  the 
former  and  yourself,  who  urge  a  purpose  of  salvation  such  as 
to  embrace  the  characters  of  those,  who  are  to  be  saved  and 
those  who  are  to  be  damned. 

But  they  will  say  that  it  is  indeed  true  that  Ishmael  and 
Esau,  Isaac  and  Jacob  are  to  be  considered  tyjiically,  that  is, 
the  former,  in  each  case,  representing  the  character  of  the 
children  of  the  flesh,  and  of  those  who  are  of  the  works  of  the 
law,  and  the  latter,  the  children  of  the  promise,  and  those  who 
are  of  faith,  but  that  they  also,  for  themselves,  belong,  in  the 
same  manner,  to  those  classes,  which  they  typify,  and  this  of 
the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  by  which  He  determined  to  make 
Isaac  and  Jacob  children  of  the  promise,  and  to  bestow  on 
them  faith  in  Christ,  but  to  leave  Ishmael  and  Esau  in  the  car- 
nal nature,  in  which  they  were  born. 

They  aflirm  that  we  must  go  further  back  and  inquire  why 
one  is  the  child  of  the  flesh,  another  of  the  promise,  why  one 
should  believe  in  Christ,  and  another  should  not  believe,  but 
seek  salvation  of  the  works  of  the  law.     T  answer — It  can  not 
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be  proved  from  this  passage  that  they,  who  are  types,  pertain 
to  the  antitypes  :  and  if  it  may,  perhaps,  be  true  that  Ishmael 
and  Esau  belong  to  the  children  of  the  flesh,  as  thus  described, 
yet  that  they  are  such,  of  any  divine  purpose,  is  not  taught  in 
this  place.  In  this  purpose,  as  we  have  explained  it,  some- 
thing is  determined  concerning  the  children  of  the  flesh  and 
of  the  promise,  but  with  the  explanation  which  they  prefer, 
something  is  determined  concerning  individuals,  that  these 
should  be  children  of  the  flesh,  those  of  the  promise.  They 
can  not,  therefore,  be  the  same  purposes,  the  subject  of  one 
being  changed  into  the  attribute  of  the  other.  Concerning 
the  adequate  subject,  there  is  not,  as  yet,  harmony  even  among 
the  Coryphaei  of  that  view.  And  since  the  question — "why 
do  some  believe  and  others  not?"  has  the  same  change  of  subject 
and  attribute,  I  affirm  that  it  is  not  here  discussed  by  the  apostle, 
nor  has  it  even  the  least  connection  with  his  design.  They 
must  therefore  cansult  other  passages  of  Scripture  and  see 
whether  they  can,  from  them,  obtain  proof  for  that  decree.  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  that,  here,  the  purpose  is  described,  by 
which  our  justification  and  salvation  through  grace,  may  be 
self-consistent,  and  by  which  we  can  be  made  more  certain, 
in  ourselves,  concerning  the  same  things.  But  this  purpose 
is  that  which  God  determined,  after  the  former  condition  added 
to  the  legal  covenant  had  not  been  performed,  and  man  had 
by  the  fall  been  made  unable  to  perform  it,  to  enter  into  a  cov- 
enant of  grace  with  us  through  Christ ;  and  of  grace  to  change 
the  condition  of  the  former  covenant  into  faith  in  Christ,  by 
which  we,  believing  in  Christ,  might  obtain  the  same  thing  as 
we  should  have  previously  obtained  by  plenary  obedience  to 
the  law,  rendered  by  ourselves.  On  this  purpose,  as  it  ap- 
pears, depends  the  certainty  of  our  salvation,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  assurance  of  it  in  ourselves.  For  we  inter  that  assm*- 
ance  from  thi.  Enthymene,  "  I  am  a  believer,"  or  "  I  believe 
in  Christ ; — therefore  I  shall  be  saved,"  or  "  I  am  elect."  The 
strength  of  which  depends  on  this  proposition :  "  God  has  immu- 
tably determined  from  eternity  to  save  those,  who  believe 
Christ;  "in  which  words  is  contained  the  sum  of  that  purpose. 
If  any  one  should  inquire,  "  Why  did  God  wish  that  Ishmael 
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and  Esau  should  be  the  types  of  the  children  of  the  flesh,  but 
Isaac  and  Jacob  the  types  of  the  children  of  the  promise  ?  " 
I  answer — Because  it  was  suitable  for  the  sake  of  significancy, 
and  of  agreement  between  the  type  and  the  antitype ;  in  relation 
to  the  former  type  that  he  who  was  born  of  the  bond  woman 
and  of  the  flesh  should  be  the  type  of  the  children  of  the  flesh, 
but  that  he,  who  was  born  of  the  free  woman,  and  of  the 
promise,  when  the  flesh  had  now  become  unfruitful,  should  be 
the  type  of  the  children  of  the  promise  ;  but  in  relation  to  the 
latter  type,  that  he,  who  was  born  first,  should  prefigure  the 
children  of  the  flesh,  and  he,  who  was  born  last,  the  children 
of  the  promise.  The  reason  will  be  manifest  to  those  who 
consider  the  agreement  of  types  and  antitypes. 

It  may  be  asked  further,  "  Why  did  God  will  that  Ishmael 
should  be  born  of.  the  bond  woman  and  of  the  flesh,  and  that 
Esau  should  be  born  first ;  but  that  Isaac  should  be  born  of 
the  free  woman,  and  of  the  promise,  and  Jacob  last?  "  I  re- 
ply that  the  same  question  would  be  asked,  if  Isaac  and  Ja- 
cob had  been  substituted  for  Ishmael  and  Esau.  In  this  mat- 
ter, the  Divine  freedom  is  comjjlete,  circumscribed  by  no  ne- 
cessity of  the  Divine  attributes,  or  of  His  revealed  will.  This 
will  be  seen  of  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  and  His  own 
revealed  will  are  subject  to  God,  in  the  determination  of  that 
purpose,  for  which  your  opponents  contend. 

Let  us,  now,  come  to  another  objection,  which  is  of  this 
character :  "  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Is  there  unrighteous- 
ness with  God."  The  nature  of  this  question,  and  of  this  ob- 
jection is  manifest,  but  it  is  not  equally  clear,  what  the  ante- 
cedent is  from  which  that  objection  is  deduced.  Some  state 
it  thus : — "  If  God,  without  any  respect  of  works,  regards  Ish- 
mael and  Esau  with  hatred  and  excludes  them  from  the  num- 
ber of  His  children,  but  loves  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  considers 
them  as  His  children,  is  He  not  unjust  ?  It  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  injustice  not  to  bestow  the  same  things  on  those  of 
the  same  character."  It  is  true  that,  if  the  apostle  was  con- 
sidering them  in  themselves,  and  not  as  types  of  certain  char- 
acters— as  has  been  remarked — there  would  be  an  occasion 
for  such  an  objection.     For  it  is  certain  that  from  those  ante- 
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cedents  arises  an  occasion  for  the  objection.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  autecedent  of  the  apostle,  but  this  :  "  God  in  the 
word  of  the  covenant,  and  in  the  purpose,  which  is  according 
to  election,  embraced  only  those,  who  might  be  the  children 
of  the  promise,  who  should  believe  in  Christ,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  children  of  the  flesh  and  of  those  who  sought  the  righte- 
ousness  of  the  law."  Whence  it  followed  "  that  those  of  the 
Jews  were  rejected  who,  in  their  zeal  for  the  righteousness  of 
the  law,  did  not  believe  in  Christ,  and,  moreover,  those  of  the 
Gentiles,  who  sought  a  participation  in  justification  and  sal- 
vation bj  faith  in  Christ,  were  received  into  the  covenant." 
There  is  besides  another  antecedent  of  that  objection,  namely, 
this  :  "  If  God  hates  the  children  of  the  flesh,  and  excludes 
them  from  the  covenant,  but  loves  the  children  of  the  promise, 
and  reckons  them  in  the  seel,  embraced  in  the  covenant,  and 
this,  indeed,  of  His  mere  purpose,  without  respect  to  works, 
then  it  follows  that  He  is  unjust ; "  or  this :  "  If  God  rejects 
the  Jews,  and  accepts  the  Gentiles  in  their  place,  then  He  is 
unjust."  But  these  two  amount  to  almost  the  same  thing.  I 
think  that  the  reasoning  of  the  former  is  the  more  conclusive. 
The  reasoning  of  this  objection  seems  sufficient  to  prove  injus- 
tice in  the  Deity,  because  He  made  this  decree  of  the  mere 
good  pleasure  of  His  will,  without  any  reference  to  merit. 

Let  us,  however,  examine  the  answer  of  the  apostle.  He 
first  denies  the  inference.  Then  he  gives  the  reason  for  his 
denial.  He  denies  the  inference,  when  He  says,  "  God  for- 
bid," that  is,  we  ought  by  no  means  to  admit  the  thought  that 
there  is  injustice  in  God,  who  is  just  in  Himself,  and,  indeed, 
is  essential  justice,  and  does  nothing,  and  can  do  nothing,  un- 
less it  most  perfectly  agrees  with  His  nature. 

The  reason  of  this  denial  of  the  inference  is  two-fold ;  first, 
from  the  liberty  of  the  divine  mercy ;  secondly,  from  the  due 
illustration  of  the  divine  power  and  glory.  That,  which  is 
inferred  from  the  liberty  of  the  divine  mercy,  is  comprehended 
in  these  words,  "  For  He  saith  to  Moses,  I  will  have  mercy 
on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on 
whom  I  will  have  compassion"  (15th  verse).  In  these  words 
is  expressed,  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  this  idea  :    "In 
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the  choice  and  liberty  of  my  will  is  placed  the  power  of  hav- 
ing mercy  on  whom  I  will :"  as  is  also  indicated  by  the  de- 
duction, "  Therefore  hath  He  mercy  on  whom  He  will  have 
mercy"  (verse  18th).  But  in  what  way  this  answer  is  effectual 
to  the  overthrow  of  that  inference,  the  word  Mercy  declares, 
which  word  embraces  in  itself  the  whole  weight  of  the  refuta- 
tion. For  the  only  sufficient  reason  for  charging  injustice  on  God 
on  account  of  that  purpose  was  this :  that  God  could  not,  without 
injustice,  make  of  none  eflPect  "  His  purpose  of  creation,  by 
which  He  made  justification  and  life  dependent  on  obedience 
to  the  law,  but  condemnation  and  death  in  the  transgression 
of  the  same  law  ;  especially  so  far  as  to  exclude,  from  justifi- 
cation and  life,  those,  who  should  endeavor,  by  the  law,  to 
attain  to  justification  and  life,  but  to  make  others,  who  should 
not  indeed  do  this,  but  should  believe  in  Christ,  partakers  of 
justification  and  life.  This  charge  of  injustice  can  be  removed 
from  the  Deity,  only  by  the  word  mercy ^  here  used,  which,  as 
it  presupposes  misery  and  sin,  by  this  very  fact  indicates  that 
a  change  of  the  purpose  is  not  made  with  any  blame  on  God, 
but  because  the  condition  of  that  purpose  had  been  violated 
by  a  transgression  of  the  law,  and,  thus,  an  inability  to  keep 
the  law  had  been  brought  upon  man.  Hence  we  see  that,  by 
the  fault  of  man,  the  covenant,  entered  into  at  the  creation, 
was  made  void,  and  therefore  God,  free  from  its  obligation, 
could  have  either  punished  man  according  to  his  demerit,  or 
instituted  another  purpose  in  His  own  mind.  That  this  might 
be  for  the  good  of  man,  it  was  necessary  that  mercy  should 
intervene,  which  should  remit  sin,  and  arrange  a  condition, 
which  He  might,  by  the  aid  of  mercy  itself,  be  able  to  per- 
form. The  apostle  affirms  that  God  formed  within  Himself  a 
purpose  of  this  character,  and  this  indeed  of  His  mere  mercy, 
which  was  free  (yet  under  the  guidance  of  justice)  to  deter- 
mine on  whom  He  might  will  to  have  mercy,  and  on  whom 
He  might  will  not  to  have  mercy ;  whom  He  might  will  to 
make  partakers  of  justification  and  life,  and  whom  to  exclude 
from  the  same  blessings.  Whence  it  follows  that  God,  -on  ac- 
count of  a  decree  of  this  kind,  and  a  purpose  according  to 
election,  by  which  He  determined  to  receive  the  children  of 
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the  promise  into  the  covenant,  and  exclude  from  it  the  chil- 
dren of  the  flesh,  and  which  He  purposed  should  stand  "  not  of 
works,  but  of  Him  that  calleth,"  can  not  be  charged  with 
injustice ;  because,  moved  by  mercy  alone.  He  made  this  de- 
cree in  His  own  mind.  God  would,  therefore,  be  unjust, 
if  He  should  deprive  any  one  of  justification  and  life,  or 
should  require  a  condition  contrary  to  the  covenant  entered 
into  at  the  creation  :  but  when,  on  account  of  the  violation  of 
the  condition,  and  of  inability  to  perform  it,  it  was  either  for 
QTiercy  to  make  a  covenant  of  grace  with  man,  or  for  severity 
to  punish  man  without  hope  of  pardon ;  it  is  apparent  that 
God  was  not  less  free,  that  indeed  He  was  much  more  free,  to 
arrange  whatever  conditions  might  seem  good  to  Him,  in  that 
covenant,  than  in  the  covenant  of  creation.  Consequently  He 
could  not  be  charged  with  injustice  in  one  case  more  than  in 
the  other. 

This  whole  matter  may  be  treated  syllogistically  : — If  the 
purpose  of  God  according  to  election  to  reject  the  children  of 
the  flesh,  but  to  consider  as  seed,  the  children  of  the  promise 
has  for  its  cause  the  mercy  and  compassion  of  God  alone  ; 
then  it  follows  that  God  can,  by  no  means,  on  this  account  be 
charged  with  injustice; — But  the  cause  of  that  purpose  is  the 
mercy  of  God  alone  ; — Therefore  God  can  not,  on  account  of 
it,  be  charged  with  injustice.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
answer  of  the  apostle  is  evident  from  the  subjoined  inferential 
answer — "  So  then  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him 
that  runneth,  but  of  God,  that  showeth  mercy,"  (verse  16) — 
supply  here  "  the  purpose  according  to  election,"  which  is 
eflectual  so  far  as  he  had  before  said — "  that  the  purpose  of 
God,  according  to  election,  might  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of 
Him  that  calleth,"  and  "the  children  of  the  promise  are  count- 
ed for  seed,"  the  children  of  the  flesh  being  excluded.  For, 
when  the  will  and  the  course  oi  men  are  opposed  to  the  mercy 
of  God,  it  is  certain  that  the  reference  is  to  the  efibrt  and  the 
course  of  a  man,  by  which  he  hopes  that  he  will  obtain  justi- 
fication and  salvation  apart  from  the  mercy  of  God.  Such, 
however,  is  the  efibrt  and  the  course  of  those,  who  seek  justi- 
fication and  salvation  by  the  works  of  the  law.     When,  also, 
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mercy  is,  on  the  other  band,  placed  in  opposition  to  the  will 
and  course  of  men,  it  is  evident  that  the  condition  of  justifica- 
tion and  life,  which  is  most  nearly  related  to  mercy,  namely, 
faith  in  Christ,  the  Mediator,  is  ordained,  tbe  other  being  op- 
posed to  mercy. 

The  other  reason  of  the  denial  of  the  inference  consists  in 
tlie  just  illustration  of  the  divine  power  and  glory,  in  those, 
on  whom  He  wills  not  to  have  mercy  :  which,  also,  is  set 
forth  in  the  particular  example  of  Pharaoh.  It  is  comprehend- 
ed in  these  words  :  "  For  the  Scripture  saitli  unto  Pharaoh, 
Even  for  this  same  purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up,  that  I  might 
shew  my  power  in  thee,  and  that  my  name  might  be  declared 
in  all  the  earth"  (verse  17.)  From  which  passage,  the  apostle 
answers  that  part  of  the  objection,  in  which  God  was  charged 
with  injustice  because  He  rejected  and  regarded  with  hatred 
the  children  of  the  flesh,  of  His  purpose  according  to  election, 
in  an  argument,  susceptible  of  the  following  form  : — If  God 
is  free,  for  the  just  declaration  of  His  own  power  and  the  illus- 
tration of  His  own  name,  to  raise  up,  harden  and  punish 
Pharaoh,  then  injustice  can  not  be  attributed  to  God,  because, 
in  His  purpose  according  to  election.  He  decrees  to  illustrate 
His  own  power  and  glory  in  the  just  hardening  and  punish- 
ment of  the  children  of  the  flesh ; — But  God  was  free  to  do 
the  former,  as  is  apparent  from  this  passage  ; — Therefore  also 
He  is  free  to  do  the  latter,  and  hence  He  can  not,  on  this  ac- 
count, be  accused  of  injustice.  The  argument  of  the  Mayor 
is  valid.  For,  either  God  will  be  free,  in  no  case,  to  illustrate 
the  power  and  glory  of  His  name  in  the  just  punishment  of 
any  person,  or  He  will  be,  also,  free  to  decree  to  do  this,  ac- 
cording to  any  purpose,  in  the  condemnntion  of  those,  by 
whose  just  condemnation  He  may  will  to  declare  His  own 
power  and  the  glory  of  His  name. 

It  is,  also,  true  that  to  take  away  the  right  and  power  from 
God  of  making  a  decree,  which  is  according  to  election,  is 
nothing  else  than  to  be  unwilling  that  He  should  exhibit  His 
own  power,  and  the  glory  of  His  own  name,  in  the  just  har- 
dening and  punishment  of  some  men.  For  these  things  are 
conjoined,  to  punish  any  man  and  to  decree  that  the  same  man 
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is  ohnoxious  to  punishment.  Punishment  can  be,  with  jus- 
tice, inflicted  on  no  one,  unless  the  same  thing  was  destined 
for  him  by  a  just  purpose  or  decree.  How  God  was  free  to 
raise  up  and  harden  Pharaoh,  (fee,  will  be  shown  hereafter, 
in  the  refutation  of  a  subsequent  objection.  That  this  is  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  answer  of  the  apostle  appears  from  the 
conclusion,  subjoined  to  the  whole  answer — "  Therefore  hath 
He  mercy  on  whom  He  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  He  will 
He  hardeneth"  (verse  18).  For,  by  that  conclusion,  the  whole 
objection  of  the  Jews  is  most  fully  refuted  in  this  way : — If 
God  can  have  mercy  on  whom  He  will,  and  harden  whom 
He  will,  then  He  is  also  free  to  form  a  purpose  according  to 
election,  by  which  He  may  determine  to  have  mercy  on  the 
children  of  the  promise,  but  to  harden  and  punish  the  children 
of  the  flesh; — But  God  can  have  mercy  on  whom  He  will, 
^  and  harden  whom  He  will ; — ^Therefore  He  is  free  to  make  a 
decree,  according  to  election,  by  which  He  may  determine  to 
have  mercy  on  the  children  of  the  promise,  but  to  harden  and 
punish  the  children  of  the  flesh.  By  consequence,  also,  if  He 
should  do  this  which  He  is  free  to  do,  He  can  not  be,  at  all 
deservedly,  accused  of  injustice.  Thus  the  justice  of  God,  in 
that  purpose  according  to  election,  is  sustained  and  proved  by 
the  apostle  by  the  strongest  testimonies  from  the  Mosaic 
Scriptures. 

Another  objection  of  the  Jews  is  next  presented  (19th 
verse),  arising  from  the  latter  part  of  the  conclusion  immedi- 
ately preceding ;  in  the  refutation  of  which,  they  who  contend 
for  that  absolute  decree  of  God  to  save  certain  particular  indi- 
viduals and  to  damn  others,  think  that  they  have  strong  sup- 
port for  their  cause.  On  which  account,  also,  we  must  dili- 
gently examine  both  the  objection  and  its  refutation,  that  we 
may  not,  by  negligence,  pass  over  it,  as  though  it  were  un- 
seen :  for  it  is,  to  them,  the  club  of  Hercules,  for  conquering 
all  the  monsters  of  objection,  or  rather  the  sword  of  Alexan- 
Jlur,  to  cut  any  knot  which  can  not  be  untied.  The  objection 
^s  this  :  "  Why  doeth  he  yet  find  fault?"  The  reason  of  this 
objection  is  added  :  "  for  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?"  Which 
things,  proposed  in  the  form  of  an  interrogation,  may  be  sta- 
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ted  thus:  "Therefore,  He  can  not  justly  find  fault,  since  no 
one  can  resist  His  will.  The  objection  will  be  filled  up,  by 
the  addition  of  the  antecedent,  from  which  this  consequent  is 
deduced  :  "  God  hardeneth  whom  He  will."  Therefore,  He 
can  not  justly  find  fault  with  those,  who  are  hardened.  The 
connective  reason  between  these  two  is  this  :  "  Since  no  one 
has  resisted  His  will."  Hence,  exists  a  continual  proposition 
of  this  kind— If  no  one  can  resist  the  will  of  God,  then  He 
can  not  justly  find  fault  with  those,  whom  He  hardeneth  ac- 
cording to  that  will. 

Let  this  conditional  proposition  be  converted  into  a  simple 
or  categorical  statement,  "  God  can  not  justly  find  fault  with 
those  who  are  hardened  by  His  own  omnipotent  will."  Such 
is  the  objection.  Let  us  now  consider  what  force  it  has  ;  that 
from  the  examination,  it  may  be  evident  how  it  can  be  refu- 
ted, and  the  way  for  its  suitable  refutation,  may  be  prepared. 
These  two  things,  then,  are  to  be  considered.  First,  "  God 
can  not  justly  find  fault  with  the  hardened."  Second,  "  Be- 
cause He  has  hardened  them  by  His  omnipotent  will,  which 
can  not  be  resisted."  The  examination  of  the  former  consists 
in  the  discussion  of  this  question.  "  Who  are  they  with  whom 
God  can  justly  find  fault  ?"  The  examination  of  the  second 
consists  in  the  discussion  of  this  :  "  Whether  and  in  what 
manner,  they,  who  are  hardened  by  the  omnipotent  will  of 
God,  may  be  exempted  from  the  number  of  those  with  whom 
God  can  justly  find  fault  ?"  The  former  question  will  be  solv- 
ed, if  it  may  be  explained,  what  that  is,  on  account  of  which 
God  can  justly  find  fault,  that  is,  what  is  the  proper  cause  of 
the  divine  anger.  The  proper  cause  of  the  divine  anger,  and 
that,  on  account  of  which  God  can  justly  find  fault  with  any 
one,  is  sin.  But  sin  is  the  transgression  of  a  law,  that  is,  of 
one  which  is  just,  for,  if  a  law  be  not  just,  it  is  not  a  law,  and 
therefore,  its  transgression  is  not  a  sin.  That  a  law  may  be 
just,  it  necessaiily  requires  these  two  conditions,  that  it  be  en- 
acted by  him  who  has  authority  to  command,  and  that  it  be 
enacted  for  him  who  has  the  power  or  rather  ability  to  obey, 
not  only  Swa^iv  but  svjp^siav,  that  is,  has  ability  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  is  hindered  by  no  intervening  decree,  from  doing  that 
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which  he  can  do.     "Whence  it  is  apparent  that  "  sin  is  a  vol- 
untary transgression  of  the  law,"  which  the  sinner,  since  he 
could  avoid  it  (I  speak  now  of  the  act),  commits,  of  liis  own 
fault.     On  account  of  sin  of  this  kind,  and  with  a  sinner  of 
this  kind,  Grod  can  justly  find  fault.     This  condition  being  re- 
moved, God  can  not  justly  find  fault  with  a  man  on  account 
of  sin,  and,  indeed,  the  man  can  not  commit  sin.     I  say  this, 
for  the  sake  of  those,  who  think,  though  erroneously,  that  God 
can  justly  be  angry  with   transgressors   of  the  law,  even  if 
they  can  not,  on  account  of  an  intervening  decree,  really  obey 
it.     An  act,  which  is  inevitable  on  account  of  the  determina- 
tion of  any  decree,  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  sin.     I  doubt 
not  that  this  is  most  certain  ;    it  shall  be  proved,  when  it  is 
necessary.     From   this,  therefore,  it  is  clear   who   they  are 
"  with  whom  God  can  justly  find  fault."     ]^ow  let  us  consider 
whether  and  bow  they,  who  are  hardened  by  the  omnipotent 
will  of  God,  may  be  exempted  from  that  number ;    that  is, 
whether  the  omnipotent  will  of  God,  hardening  a  person,  may 
remove  the  cause  of  just  accusation,  complaint  and  wrath. 
But  let  us  premise  what  that  means,  "  For  who  hath  resisted 
his  will?"  Here  omnipotence  is  attributed  to  the  will  of  God, 
universally  able  to  subject  all  things  to  itself,  and  actually 
subjecting  them,  when  the  will  accompanies  it,  and  it  accom- 
panies the  will.     But  omnipotence  does  not  accompany  the 
will,  considered  in  eveiy  respect,  for  God  wills  that  His  law 
should  be  obeyed  by  all,  which  is  not  always  done.     E^or  yet 
are  there,  in  God,  two  wills  mutually  contrary,  one  of  which 
wills  that  His  law  should  be  obeyed  by  all,  the  other,  that  it 
should  not  be  obeyed  ;    for  in  that  case,  it  would  not  be  won- 
derful that  the  law  should  not  be  obeyed  by  many,  when  the 
latter  will,  armed  by  omnipotence,  prevents  obedience  to  it. 
But  some,  when  they  endeavor  to  exjDlain  how  it  may  be  pos- 
sible that  those  wills  should  not  be  contrary,  say  that  the  will 
of  God  is  to  be  considered,  in  a  two  fold  relation,  as  secret  and 
revealed.     The  revealed  will  has  reference  to  those  things 
which  are  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  God,  the  secret  to  those 
things  which  he  simply  and  absolutely  wills  should  be  done, 
or  not  done  ;  and  that  it  is  entirely  consistent  that,  in  His  re- 
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vealed  will,  He  should  will  that  one  and  the  same  action 
Ih  uTd  be  ione,  and,  in  His  secret  will,  that  ,t  should  not  be 
done,  since  He  wills,  in  a  different  mode,  m  the  two  cases. 
But  here  may  be  dispute  whether  a  secret  will  can  be  suppo- 
sed in  God,  by  which  He  nught  will,  absolutely,  that  a  thmg 
should  be  done  or  not  done,  which,  by  His  revealed  wdl    He 
might  will  should  be  done  or  not  done.    Others  say  that  th.s 
will  of  God  is  that  of  good-pka.ure,  or  that  "/  -?»'/^'* 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.    But  is  not  the  wdl  ot  God  m 
relation  to  His  good-pleasure,  signified  m  the  wo  d      It   s 
also  said  that  the  divine  will  is,  in  one  respect,  efhcaciousn 
another,  not  efficacious.    But  this  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say 
-one  is  resisted,  the  other  can  not  be  resisted.    It  ,s  wonder- 
falin  what  labyrinths  they  involve  themselves,  being  blind- 
ed either  by  unskilirnlness  or  prejudice,  or  by  both.    To  those 
who  rightly  consider  the  subject,  the  will  of  God  will  appear 
to  be  o!,e  and  the  same  thing  in  itself-distinct  lu  its  objects. 
What  then  ?  "  Is  not  the  will  a  faculty,  Iree  according  to  rea- 
son or  at  least  the  appearance  of  reason,  extended  to  the  act  ol 
doing  or  having  V    So,  also,  in  God.     We  may  be  pernntted 
in  our  obscure  phraseology,  to  delineate  those  things,  which 
exist  in  that  clearest  light.    He  wills  to  'K  »d  He  wi  Is  to 
have     The  former  wills  something  trom  Himself,  the  lattei 
wills  something  from  us ;    by  the  former  He  wills  that  some- 
thin-,  should  be  done  by  Himself,  and  invokes  omnipotence 
which  always  accompanies  it.    By  the  latter.  He  wills  that 
something  should  be  done  by  us  agreeably  to  justice,  the  pat- 
tern of  which  He  presents  us,  in  His  own  law     But  it  is 
necessary  that  He  should  reveal  unto  us,  and  indeed  command 
that  which  He  wills  from  us,  that  he  may  obtain  from  us  that 
whiLh  He  wills.    He  does  not,  however,  always  disclose  to  us 
that  which  He  wills  to  be  done  by  Himself,  or  that  which  He 
wills  to  do,  but  only  sometimes  as  He  judges  may  tend  to  His 
own  glory,  and  to  our  salvation. 

You  ask  whether  the  subject  of  discussion  is  any  secret  will 
ot  God,  and  you,  indeed,  add  your  opinion  that  such  is  not 
the  subiect.  You,  already,  know  my  sentiments  in  reference 
to  the  secret  will  of  God.    I  think,  with  you,  that  the  sub- 
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ject  of  discussion,  here,  is  not  that  secret  will,  in  whatever 
way  it  may  be  taken.  Let  them  say  what  that  secret  will  is. 
Is  it  that  God  can  not  be  resisted,  so  that  He  should  not  har- 
den those  whom  He  wills  to  harden  ?  The  truth  of  this  is 
manifest,  from  the  declaration  itself.     Is  it  secret  who  they 

^  are  whom  God  wills  to  harden  ?  By  no  means.  Nothing  is 
more  plain  in  the  Scripture,  than  that  sinners,  persevering  in 
their  sins  against  the  long  suffering  of  God,  who  invites  them 
to  repentance,  are  those  whom  God  wills  to  harden.  It  is, 
however,  not  evident,  but  hidden,  who  those  sinners  are.  This 
is  true;  but  what  relation  has  it  to  the  will,  that  it  should, 
theretore,  be  called  hidden.  The  knowledge  of  God  in  this 
place,  will  rather  be  called  hidden  from  us.     Of  many  such 

-?  sinners,  God  wills  to  harden  this  one  and  not  that  one,  and  it 
is  hidden  from  us  which  He  wills  to  harden  rather  than  others. 
I  do  not,  now,  discuss  that  point ;  but  I  aflirm  that  this  is  not 
discussed  in  this  passage.  Therefore,  since  it  will  not  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  place  what  that  object  of  the  will  is,  which  is 
considered  hidden  by  us,  neither  is  the  secret  will  of  God  in 
any  way  treated  of  in  this  place.  Eut  to  return  ;  that  omnip- 
otent will  removes  the  cause  of  just  anger,  if,  by  it,  a  man 
may  be  moved  to  the  commission  of  sin,  and  by  that  power 
which  ye  can  not  resist,  and  so  the  hardened  will  be,  by  that 
will,  excluded  from  the  number  of  those  with  whom  God  can 
be  justly  angry,  if  they  did  that,  on  account  of  which  they 
are  hardened,  being  moved  by  that  omnipotent  will,  which 
no  one  can  resist.  I  do  not  speak,  here,  concerning  com- 
pulsion. For  "  God  can  not  compel,  nor  can  the  will  be 
compelled,"  but  it  is  sufficient  to  excuse  the  man,  and  to  ex- 
empt him  from  the  just  wrath  of  God,  if  there  exist  any 
force  of  divine  impulse,  which  is  followed  by  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  doing  that  to  which  he  is  moved.  If,  indeed, 
the  man  commits  that  which  deserves  hardening  of  free-will, 
he  is  subjected  to  blame,  and  is  worthy  of  wrath,  even  if  he 
may  be  hardened  by  that  will,  which  can  not  be  resisted. 
For  resisting  and  that  freely,  the  divine  will,  revealed  in  the 
word,  which  can  be  resisted,  he  is  brought  into  that  necessity 
of  the  divine  decree,  also  revealed  in  the  word,  which  can 
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not  be  resisted,  and  so  the  will  of  God  is  done  in  reference 
to  him,  by  whom  the  will  of  God  is  not  done.  From  these 
things,  I  think  that  a  solution  to  that  question  can  easily 
be  formed. 

But  let  us  examine  the  answer  of  the  apostle,  and  with  that 
diligence,  which  the  gravity  and  difficulty  of  the  subject  de- 
serves, yet  according  to  our  measure.  At  the  outset,  however, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  sought  evasions,  when 
he  could  not  refute  the  objection  itself,  nor  did  he  involve  the 
subject  in  difficulties,  that  he  might  coerce  and  restrain  the 
objector,  terrified  by  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  but  he  most 
aptly  and  effectually  refuted  the  whole  objection.  1  would 
dare  to  affirm  that  no  objection  in  the  whole  Scripture  is  more 
sufficiently  refuted. 

Let  this  objection  be  placed  before  the  eyes,  with  all  its 
fundamental  principles  contracted  into  a  small  space,  that  it 
may  be  inspected,  as  it  were,  in  a  single  moment,  in  the  fol- 
lowing form — "  Can  God  be  justly  angry  with  those,  who  are 
hardened  by  his  irresistible  will  ?"  We  may  be  permitted  to 
use  that  form  of  expression  for  the  sake  of  compendious  sig- 
nificance. The  answer  of  the  apostle  is  two-fold.  In  one  part, 
reproving  the  objector  on  account  of  his  own  unworthiness, 
and  that  of  the  objection  ;  in  the  other,  refuting  the  objection. 
That  which  has  the  nature  of  reproof  has  three  parts,  the  re- 
proofs its  reason^  and  the  proof  of  its  reason. 

The  reproof  is  proposed  in  the  form  of  an  interrogation  in 
these  words  :  "  Nay  but,  O  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest 
against  God  ?"  That  is,  Consider,  O  man,  who  thou  art  and 
who  God  is,  and  thou  wilt  understand  that  thou  art  unworthy 
to  answer  God  in  that  manner.  To  slander  so  excellent  a  doc- 
trine in  a  manner  such  as  to  charge  unjust  wrath  upon  God, 
and  to  wholly  exculpate  man,  was  resistance  of  God  to  His 
very  face,  and  the  most  direct  opposition  to  Him.  Hence  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  apostle,  excited  by  the  indignity  of 
the  thing,  should  have  determined  sternly  to  reprehend  the 
man,  who  should  make  an  objection. 

The  reason  consists  in  a  comparison  of  man  and  God,  in 
the  like  unworthy  answer,  adapted  to  that  comparison.     For 
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as  there  are  three  things  contained  in  that  proposition,  The 
man  replying^  God  to  whom  the  reply  is  mdde^  and  the  reply 
itself.  The  reason  of  that  proposition  refers  to  those  three 
things,  in  these  words,  "  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  Him 
that  formed  it.  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus?"  Here  man 
is  compared  to  "  the  thing  formed,"  God  to  "  Him  that  form- 
ed it,"  and  the  reply  to  this,  "  why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?" 
In  this  comparison  the  apostle  gives  the  reason  why  it  is  not 
suitable  for  man^  as  "  the  thing  formed,^''  to  reply  thus  to  God, 
as  "  to  Him  that  formed  it"  as  if  he  should  say,  "  as  it  is  not 
permitted  to  the  thing  formed  to  say  to  Him  that  formed  it, 
'  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  V  so  also,  it  is  not  permitted 
to  the  thee,  O  man,  to  reply  to  God  in  this  way.  For  thou 
art  nothing  else  than  clay  and  a  worm  of  the  earth,  a  thing 
made  by  God,  bat  God  is  He  who  made  and  formed  thee." 

We  considered  next  what  is  the  answer  to  this  reply,  which 
is  reproved  in  the  thing  formed.,  though  we  must,  first,  ex- 
amine the  third  part  of  the  reproof,  that  is,  the  proof  of  the 
reason.  That  is  deduced  from  the  right  and  power,  or  from  a 
comparison  of  the  right  and  power,  which  the  potter  has  over 
the  clay,  to  the  right  and  power,  which  God  has  over  that 
which  He  has  formed,  or  rather  over  that  from  which  He 
formed  it.  The  right  and  power  of  the  potter  goes  to  prove 
the  unworthiness  of  that  objection  and  therefore  to  its  re- 
futation. 

The  comparison,  also,  has  the  effect  of  demonstrating  that 
God  has  the  same  right  over  His  own  creature,  which  the  pot- 
ter has  over  th.it,  which  he  makes.  In  the  first  place,  the 
conclusion  is  like  this — "  If  the  potter  hath  power,  of  the  same 
lump,  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honor  and  another  unto  dishon- 
or, it  is  not  for  thee,  the  thing  formed,  to  say  to  Him  that 
formed  thee.  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ? — But  the  i)otter 
hath  that  power ; — Therefore,  &c."  In  the  second  place  :  "  If 
the  potter  hath  that  power  over  the  clay,  then  also  God  hath 
the  same  over  men,  or  rather  over  that  from  which  He  was 
about  to  form  or  make  men  ; — But  the  former  is  true  ; — There- 
fore, the  latter,  also,  is  true."  Therefore,  also,  "  it  is  not  for 
man  to  reply  against  God,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  2"  or 
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to  make  this  objection,  on  account  of  which  the  apostle  re- 
proves and  rebukes  the  objector.  Thus  much  in  reference  to 
the  arrangement  and  the  sum  of  the  objurgatory  answer,  in 
which,  also,  it  is  shown  how  that  can  tend  to  the  refutation  of 
the  objection  itself,  if,  indeed,  an  addition,  suitable  to  the 
comparison,  had  been  made.  ^Ve  must  now  treat,  in  a  right 
and  legitimate  manner,  of  the  application  of  the  things  com- 
pared. This  will  consist,  wholly,  in  an  explanation  of  the 
right  and  power  of  God  over  the  man,  either  already  created 
or  to  be  created.  First,  in  reference  to  the  comparison  used 
in  the  reason^  "  shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  Him,  that  form- 
ed it.  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?"  The  explanation  of  this 
will  be,  according  to  the  comparison, — "  so  it  is  not  lawful  for 
a  man  to  answer  God,  as  you  do  in  that  objection."  In  any 
case,  it  is  necessary  that  the  objection  of  the  man  should  have 
congruity  with  this  of  "the  thing  formed."  But  the  former 
was  this :  "  if  thou  hardenest  a  man  by  thy  irresistible  will, 
there  is  no  reason  that  thou  shouldst  find  fault  with  him :" 
This  objection,  harmonized  with  that  of  "the  thing  formed" 
will  be  like  this,  "  Why  hast  thou  made  me,  to  be  hardened 
by  thy  irresistible  will  ?"  What  Beza  says,  here,  of  the  muta- 
bility of  human  condition,  seems  to  me  to  have  little  adapta- 
tion to  the  purpose. 

If,  likewise,  we  should  consider  the  argument  from  the  pow- 
er of  the  potter,  it  will  be  apparent  that  some  such  applica- 
tion of  that  comparison  was  to  be  made.  For  what  resem- 
blance has  the  power  of  making  to  honor  or  to  dishonor  to  the 
power  of  making  something  changeable.  But  it  has  much  re- 
semblance to  the  power  of  making  a  person,  to  be  hardened  or 
to  receive  mercy.  Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  explanation  of 
the  comparison  which  is  used  in  that  argument.  "  Hath  not 
the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one 
vessel  unto  honor,  and  another  to  dishonor  ?"  The  explana- 
tion, strictly  set  forth,  will  be  thus,  "  thus  God  hath  power 
from  the  same  lump  to  make  some  men  to  honor,  others 
to  dishonor ;  or  some  to  wrath,  others  to  mercy,"  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  the  subject  of  discussion,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing verses  :  from  which  the  conclusion  is  deduced.  "  If 
36  TOL.  in. 
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God  hath  power,  from  the  same  mass  of  the  human  race,  to 
make  one  vessel  to  wrath,  and  another  to  mercy,  then  man 
can  not,  jnstlj,  reply  against  Him,  Why  hast  thou  by  thy  ir- 
resistible will,  made  me  to  be  hardened,  that  is,  a  vessel  to 
wrath  ?"  ile  adds,  however,  in  reference  to  the  vessels  to 
honor  and  mercy,  though  the  question  was  only  in  reference 
to  the  hardened^  since  the  subject  of  discussion  is  the  power 
of  God  which  has  reference  to  both.  You  will  observe  that  I 
have  presented  these  things,  most  rigidly  according  to  the 
sense  of  my  opponents,  because  I  wish  to  concede  to  them 
whatever  can,  in  any  way,  be  accommodated  to  the  scope  of 
the  apostle. 

We  must  now  see  how  those  things  are  to  be  understood 
which  we  attribute  to  God  in  those  applications ;  namely,  that 
"  He  hath  power,  from  the  mass  of  the  human  race,  to  make 
one  vessel  to  honor  and  another  to  dishonor,  one  man  to  ob- 
tain mercy,  and  another  to  be  hardened  by  His  irresistible 
will."  The  word  "power"  used  here  signifies  not  aJ'zYi^y  but 
right  and  authority.  It  is  slouCia  not  5uva,ai^.  The  subject, 
therefore,  in  this  passage,  is  not  that  absolute  power  by  which 
He  is  able  to  do  any  thing,  but  the  right  by  which  it  is  law- 
ful that  He  should  do  any  thing.  In  the  word  "  lumrp^''  Beza 
understands  the  reference  to  be  to  "  the  human  race,  as  not 
yet  created,  and  not  yet  corrupt."  We  know  that  Augustine 
was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  that  he  considered  the  "Zwmp" 
as  referring  to  the  fallen  human  race ;  if  any  one  wishes  to 
deny  the  latter  view,  the  argument,  which  Beza  presents,  will 
not  be  sufficient,  namely,  that  "  the  apostle  must,  then,  have 
said  that  God  left  some  vessels  in  dishonor,  and  transferred 
others  from  that  state  to  honor."  But  I  am  willing  to  concede 
this  to  him,  that  unformed  matter  is  signified  by  the  word 
"  luDipy  For  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  safe, 
to  say  that  God  hath  not  power  from  one  lump  to  make  one 
vessel  to  wrath,  and  another  vessel  to  mercy, — to  make  one 
man  to  be  hardened  by  his  irresistible  will,  and  another  to  ob- 
tain mercy.  When  we  see  daily  that  God  makes  vessels  of 
mercy  and  vessels  of  wrath,  and  that  He  hardens  some  men, 
and  has  mercy  on  others,  it  is  indeed  apparent  that  He  hath 
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the  right  to  do  that  which  He  really  does.  Bnt  I  add  that  He 
hath  the  right  to  do  this,  in  the  same  mode,  in  which  He  does 
it,  and  to  determine  to  do  it  for  the  same  reasons,  in  view  of 
which  He  really  does  it.  The  subject,  indeed,  would  be  plain 
in  itself,  if  it  had  not  been  involved  in  difficulties,  by  a  pre- 
posterous mode  of  explanation.  This  I  will  not  here  disprove, 
lest  I  may  be  too  prolix  :  for  I  liave  not  designed  to  do  this 
now.  but  only  to  show  that  this  chapter,  by  which,  as  by  a 
firm  foundation,  they  saythat  their  theory  is  supported,  is  not 
in  their  favor.  ^^ 

I  will,  however,  endeavor  to  throw  some  light  on  this  sub- 
ject. When  God  is  said  to  make  vessels  of  wrath  or  vessels 
of  mercy,  to  harden  a  man  or  to  have  mercy  on  him,  then 
necessarily  three  things  are  to  be  considered,  two  explicitly, 
one  implicitly,  being  interposed  between  the  other  two  as  a 
medium  or  means.  First  it  is  necessary  that  a  man  should 
exist,  and  be  a  vessel.  Secondly,  it  is  necessary  that  before 
he  can  be  a  vessel  of  wrath  or  of  mercy,  he  should  be  a  vessel 
of  sin,  that  is,  a  sinner.  Thirdly,  that  he  should  be  a  vessel 
of  wrath  or  of  mercy. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  is  the  work  of  God  in  this  matter. 
First,  then,  it  is  the  work  of  God  by  which  He  makes  man 
that  he  may  exist,  nor  only  that  he  may  exist,  but  that  he 
may  exist  to  a  certain  end,  which  is  signified  in  the  term 
"  vessel,"  which  is  equivalent  to  "instrument."  But  an  in- 
strument is  made  to  some  end.  The  Scripture  declares  that 
this  end  is  the  glory  of  God.  Therefore,  God  made  man  for 
His  own  glory,  that  is,  not  that  He  should  receive  glory  from 
man,  but  that  He  might  illustrate  His  own  glory  in  a  much 
more  distinguished  manner,  by  man  than  by  His  other  crea- 
tures. But  the  glory  of  God  is  illustrated,  by  a  manifestation 
of  His  own  natural  attributes,  especially  ot  those  which  are 
considered  as  being  of  secondary  importance,  such  as  goodness., 
justice,  wisdom  and  power.  There  are  others  which  belong 
more  intimately  to  His  essence,  as  simplicity,  injmity,  eterni- 
ty, imm,utahiliiy,  &c. 

It  is  now  to  be  considered  what  the  attributes  are,  in  the 
manifestation  of  which  the  glory  of  God  was,  first  of  all,  to  be 
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displayed.     I  affirm,  that  thej  were  His  goodness^  justice^  wis- 
dom and  2:)owe7'.     It  belonged  io  goodness  that  He  should  com- 
municate Himself;  to  justice^  to  prescribe  the  rule  of  that 
communication  ;  to  wisdom^  to  know  how  it  might  suitably 
and  possibly  be  done  ;  to  poioer,  that  He  should  be  able,  in 
fact  to  communicate  Himself.     Goodness,  therefore,  impelled 
God,  to  make  not  only  other  things,  but  man  also,  that  is,  to 
so  communicate  Himself  to  Nothing,  by  His  own  image,  that 
out  of  Nothing  and  that  communication  these  should  exist 
that  being,  which  is  man.     Justice  prescribed  the  mode,  in 
which  it  was  suitable  that  this  communication  should  be  made : 
for  it  is  the  arbitrator  of  goodness,  or  as  Tertullian  says,  the 
arbitrator  of  the  works  of  God.      Wisdom  knew  how  it  might 
be  proper  that  God  should  communicate  Himself  to  that  which 
was  to  be  made  man,  and  how  God  could  do  this.     Power ^  the 
instrument  of  the  others,  was  at  hand  to  perform.     God  could 
communicate   His   own  image  to   Nothing.     But  man  was 
made,  only,  that  he  might  be  a  vessel  of  that  goodness,  justice, 
wisdom  and  power,  and  thus  He  was  a  vessel  to  illustrate  the 
divine  glory.     It  must,  however,  be  also  considered  in  what 
manner  he  should  be  a  vessel  to  illustrate  the  glory  of  God. 
This  is  indeed  true. — God  did  not  make  man,  that  he  might 
only  be  that  which  he  was  made,  but  that  he  might  tend  to 
greater  perfection.     Nor  did  God  think  that  His  own  good- 
ness was  satisfied,  when  He  had  once  communicated  Himself 
to  man,  as  his  creator,  but  his  own  glorifier,  but  He  wished 
to  communicate  Himself  further  to  man,  as  also  "the  glorifier 
of  man  ;"  and  that  this  might  be  possible  He  endowed  him,  not 
only  with  natural,  but  also  with  supernatural  gifts.     But  jus- 
tice prescribed  the  rule  and  measure  of  this  communication, 
namely,  that  it  ought  to  be  made  only  on  the  condition  that 
man  should  live,  in  accordance  with  the  divine  image,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  God,  and,  since  he  could  be  exalt- 
y-    ed,  he  could  also  be  cast  down, — and  nothing  was  more  just 
than  that  he  should  be  cast  down,  if  he  should  abuse  the  gifts, 
by  the  right  use  of  which  he  could  be  exalted  to  the  highest 
dignity.     Man  was,  therefore,  in  that  respect,  a  vessel  to  illus- 
trate the  just  goodness  and  wrath  of  God,  by  which  God  might 
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declare  His  own  great  goodness  in  blessing  him,  if  he  should 
live  righteously,  and  His  severe  wrath  in  punishing  him,  if  he 
should  transgress  the  command.  Thus  God  made  man  origi- 
nally, and  in  him  the  rest  of  mankind,  vessels  to  illustrate  His 
just  goodness  and  wrath,  that  is,  instruments  fit  for  this.  But 
He  did  not,  in  fact,  do  this,  without  the  intervention  of  that, 
which  is  here  considered  in  the  second  place. — Man,  original- 
ly placed  in  this  condition,  by  the  Deity,  by  transgressing  the 
command,  made  himself  an  evil  vessel,  that  is,  a  sinner  :  with 
the  concurrence  of  no  co-operation  of  the  Deity  to  this  result, 
except  such  as  was  suitable  to  His  goodness,  justice,  wisdom, 
and  indeed  to  His  constancy,  by  which  nothing  was  taken 
away  from  the  freedom  of  man  or  the  actual  mode  of  free- 
will would  be  restrained  or  would  be  impelled  in  this  or  that 
direction. 

Man,  existing  in  this  state,  with  all  his  posterity,  whom  God 
had  determined  to  produce,  of  his  blood,  by  the  ordinary 
means,  was  worthy  tu  receive,  in  view  of  his  demerits,  pun- 
ishment and  wrath,  that  is,  to  be  made,  in  fact,  a  vessel  of 
wrath.  That  same  goodness  (which  I  may  be  allowed  here  to 
call  the  source  [matricem]  mercy),  did  not  however  permit 
this,  and  this  is  true  even  of  the  justice  of  God,  the  arbitrator 
of  goodness  and  mercy.  The  wisdom  of  God  indeed  knew 
that  jDunishment  was  due  to  that  cause — sin,  and  justice  wish- 
ed that  what  was  due  to  that  cause  should  be  rendered  to  it ;  but 
the  former  also  knew  that  still  more  was  due  to  goodness,  and 
the  latter  according  to  its  nature,  that  what  was  due  to  goodness 
should  also  be  rendered  to  it,  namely,  that  highest  demonstra- 
tion of  itself,  and  its  advancement  to  the  place  of  mercy,  which 
is  the  inclination  of  goodness  towards  the  wretched,  and  the 
ill-deserving.  It  was  suitable  that  the  goodness  of  God  should 
communicate  itself,  not  only  to  the  non  existing,  and  those  ex- 
isting without  any  merit,  and  to  the  well-deserving  (if  they 
had  obeyed  the  commandment),  but  also  to  the  ill-deserving, 
and  to  the  transgressors  of  the  law,  that  He  might  give  to  him 
who  had  not,  give  again  and  with  addition  to  him  that  had, 
and  spare  him  that  abused  his  gifts ;  thus  being  victorious 
over  sin  by  its  own  remission,  as  triumphant  over  Nothing, 
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by  the  act  of  creation.  Therefore,  wisdom  discovered  a  mode 
by  which  what  was  due  to  tJie  cause  might  be  rendered  to  it, 
and  what  was  due  to  goodness  might  be  rendered  to  it,  name- 
ly, Jesus  Christ  the  Mediator,  on  whom  the  cause  of  the  hu- 
man race  might  be  laid,  to  be  borne  and  carried  through  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  justice  by  whom  man  might  become  a 
vessel  to  illustrate  the  divine  justice  and  goodness,  in  the  high- 
est and  most  excellent  way. 

/^  Here  also  justice  interposed  itself,  mindful  of  its  duty,  and 
showed  that  such  a  communication  of  goodness,  by  means  of 
mercy,  could  not  be  made  without  a  condition  in  this  case 
more  snitablj-  than  in  the  former ;  but  it  was  just  that  a  con- 
dition should  be  fixed  upon,  in  accordance  with  which  that 
good  should  be  communicated,  of  tnercy^  or  not  communica- 
ted at  all,  and,  instead  of  it,  the  contrarj^  evil  should  be  in- 
flicted. Hence,  also,  it  was  determined  to  make  some  men 
vessels  of  wrath  and  others  vessels  of  mercy,  that  is,  fitted  to 
wrath  or  to  mercy  ;  of  mercy ^  those  who  should  perform  the 
condition  ;  of  lorath^  those  who  should  violate  it  and  not  cease 
to  violate  it ;  and  this  irrevocabl}'^  and  of  necessity,  so  that 
those  who  should  have  violated  the  condition,  persisting  in 
that  violation,  should  be  made,  by  that  act,  vessels  of  wrath, 
and  they,  who  should  perform  the  same,  should  be  made,  by 
that  act,  vessels  of  mercy  :  which  same  mercy,  nevertheless, 
bestowed  the  power  of  obedience  in  that  mode  in  which  it  is 
suitable  that  mercy,  .mingled  with  justice,  should  bestow  it. 

4  Briefly,  God  makes  man  a  vessel ;  Man  makes  himself  an  evil 
vessel,  or  a  sinner;  God  determines  to  make  man,  according 
to  conditions,  satisfactory  to  himself,  a  vessel  of  wrath  or  of 
mercy,  and  this  He  in  fact  does,  when  tlie  condition  is  either 
fulfilled,  or  perseveringly  neglected. 

From  this  it  is  apparent  what  is  the  true  sense  of  those 
things,  which  are  here  proposed  by  the  apostle,  namely,  that 
God  has  the  power  to  make  men  from  unformed  matter,  and 
to  establish  a  decree  concerning  them,  of  the  pure  choice  and 
pleasure  of  His  will,  sanctioned  by  certain  conditions,  accord- 
ing to  which  He  makes  some  vessels  to  dishonor,  other  vessels 
to  honor  ;  and  therefore  man  has  no  just  reason  for  replying 
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against  God  because  He  has,  by  His  irresistible  will,  made 
him  to  be  hardened,  since  obstinacy  in  sin  intervenes  between 
that  determination  of  the  will  and  the  actual  hardening ;  on  ac- 
count of  which  obstinacy  God  wills  according  to  the  same  pleas- 
ure of  His  will,  to  harden  the  man  by  His  irresistible  will.  If  any 
one  shall  say  that  God  has  power  absolutely  or  uncondition- 
ally to  make  a  man  a  vessel  to  dishonor  and  wrath,  he  will  do  J" 
the  greatest  injustice  to  the  Deity,  and  will  contradict  the  plain 
declaration  of  Scripture.  Therefore,  Beza  himself  does  not 
dare  absolutely  to  affirm  this,  but  he  affirms  that  the  decree  is 
to  be  so  understood,  that  its  execution  does  not  take  place  un- 
til after  man,  having  become  sinful,  has  made  himself  worthy 
of  wrath.  But  he  so  subjoins  the  execution  of  the  decree  as 
to  make  the  proximate  cause  of  its  execution  depend  on  the 
decree  itself,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  absolute  statement, 
that  God  determined  to  make  some  men  vessels  to  lionoi\  oth- 
ers to  dishonor  ;  some  vessels  of  wrath^  others  vessels  of  mer- 
cy i  and  that  he  might  be  able  to  do  this,  to  make  all,  in  the 
first  place,  sinners,  that  afterwards  He  might  make,  of  His 
justice,  some,  vessels  of  wrath  and  to  dishonor,  and,  of  His 
mercy,  others,  vessels  of  mercy  and  to  honor.  Whatever  ab- 
surdity can  be  deduced  from  that  comparison  of  the  apostle, 
by  introducing  a  wrong  interpretation,  it  may  be -detected 
only  by  the  distinction,  which  exists  between  men  and  the 
vessels  of  the  potter,  when  that  distinction  is  rightly  un- 
derstood. 

I  have  thus  treated  these  matters,  not  as  if  there  could  be 
no  other  explanation  of  that  comparison,  but  that,  conceding 
their  own  explanation  to  our  opponents,  I  might  show  that 
even  it,  when  rightly  understood  according  to  the  analogy  of 
faith,  does  not  favor  any  purpose,  such  as  they  wished  to  con- 
clude from  it,  but  indeed  agrees,  most  fully,  with  the  other 
view,  which  you  describe.  But  what  if  I  should  say,  and  I 
surely  have  this  right,  that  the  true  explanation  is  not  that, 
which  they  give,  but  what  the  apostle  presents  in  the  next 
two  verses — "  What  if  God,  willing  to,  &c." — and  that  he 
uses  the  reference  to  the  power  of  the  potter  over  the  clay 
both  to  confirm  the  reason  of  the  leproof,  and  to  refute  the 
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objection.  These  very  things  are  also  of  a  kindred  nature. 
For  to  demonstrate  the  unworthiness  of  an  objection  is,  in 
some  measure,  to  refute  it,  as  we  also  see  in  the  former  cases. 
I  do  not  see,  in  what  respect,  this  explanation  may  not  be  fitly 
accommodated  to  that  proposition  :  "  For,  as  the  potter  hath 
power  over  the  clay  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  to 
honor,  and  another  to  dishonor,  so  God  has  power,  and  indeed 
with  much  greater  justice,  to  endure  with  much  long-sufiering 
the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction,  and  to  prepare  the 
vessels  of  mercy  into  glory."  This  justice  is  illustrated  by  the 
ends,  which  God  has  proposed  to  Himself  in  both  cases. 

It  will  be  said  "  there  is  want  of  agreement  between  the 
expressions,  '  to  make  vessels  to  dishonor,'  and  '  to  endure 
with  much  long  sufi'ering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  de- 
struction' that  is  '  to  dishonor ;'  but  that,  with  the  former,  this 
expression  is  more  in  agreement  '  to  fit  the  vessels  of  wrath  to 
destruction  ;'  as,  '  to  prepare  the  vessels  of  mercy  unto  glory' 
is  in  agreement  with  '  to  make  vessels  to  honor.'"  But  who 
shall  prescribe  to  the  apostle  the  mode  of  applying  his  own 
comparison  ?  Is  it  not  allowable  for  him  to  show  the  purity 
of  the  divine  power  in  that,  which  God  really  does  in  reference 
to  the  vessels  of  wrath  and  of  mercy,  although  it  may  be  less 
than  what  the  potter  does  concerning  the  vessels  unto  honor 
and  dishonor,  that  in  this  way  the  force  of  the  argument  may 
be  stronger,  from  the  less  to  the  greater,  than  from  an  equal 
to  an  equal  ?  There  is,  however,  something  wanting  to  that 
application  of  the  apostle,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  is  of  this 
character.  "  Shall  He  not  then  have  power  to  do  this  ?"  or 
"  shall  He  not  therefore  be  able  to  find  fault  justly  with  the 
hardened  ?" 

"^^Let  us,  now,  consider,  finally,  how  fully  the  objection  is 
refuted  by  those  words,  in  whatever  sense  they  may  be  taken, 
whether  as  an  explanation  of  the  comparison,  or  absolutely 
and  in  their  simple  meaning.  I  said,  and  still  say,  that  no 
objection,  in  the  whole  Scripture,  seems  to  me  more  thoroughly 
refuted,  and  that  no  answer  more  sufiiciently  exhausts  all  the 
difficulties  of  any  objection.  The  objection  had  three  parts, 
The  antecedent  "  God  hardeneth  when  he  will ;"  The  conse- 
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quent,  which  contains  the  chief  force  of  the  objection,  "There- 
fore he  can  not  justly  find  fault  with  the  hardened ;"  The 
proof  of  this  conclusion  from  an  adjunct  of  the  divine  will, 
"  because  the  will  of  God  can  not  be  resisted.  The  antece- 
dent, and  the  argument  of  the  conclusion  or  consequence,  may 
be  connected  thus — "  God  hardens,  when  he  wills,  by  His 
irresistible  will."  The  consequent  is  added  thus,  "  With  them 
God  can  not  justly  find  fault."  Four  simple  ideas  are  con- 
tained in  that  objection.  The  divine  wrath ^  the  persons 
hardened^  irresistible  will,  deservedly  or  undeservedly/,  which 
fourth  I  would  prefer  to  call  "  the  mode  of  composition  by 
affirmation  or  of  division  by  negation."  The  relation  between 
these  is  proposed  by  the  objector  thus, — "  The  wrath  of  God 
is  an  attribute,  by  which  God  deals  with  the  hardened,  who 
therefore  constitute  the  object  of  wrath,  and,  in  this  case,  also 
its  cause ;  as  frequently  objects  have  the  relation  of  cause  to 
certain  attributes,  not  in  the  essential  nature  of  the  attributes 
themselves,  but  so  far  as  they  are  exercised  with  those  objects, 
that  is  not  in  the  primary,  but  in  a  secondary  act.  The 
hardened,  and  the  irresistible  will  of  God  are  ])laced  as  cause 
and  efiect.  The  hardening  is  the  effect  of  the  irresistible  will 
of  God.  N"ow  it  is  inquired  whether,  that  relation  being 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  hardening  and  the  irresistible 
will,  there  is  the  same  relation  between  the  divine  wrath  and 
the  hardened,  that  is,  whether  God  can  be  angry  with  those 
thus  hardened,  which  is  signified  by  the  expression  deservedly 
and  undeservedly.  To  these  things,  thus  explained,  the  an- 
swer of  the  apostle  may  be  applied. 

First,  the  apostle  declares  that  such  a  relation  does  not  sub- 
sist between  the  wrath  of  God  and  the  hardened,  but  rather 
the  opposite  relation.  For  the  hardened  are  the  object  of  the 
divine  wrath,  nor  is  their  hardening  the  cause  of  that  wrath, 
but  the  divine  wrath  is  rather  the  cause  of  their  hardening. 
God  also,  in  the  act  of  hardening  is  occupied  with  those,  with 
whom  He  is  already  angry,  that  is  with  those,  who  are  already, 
in  fact,  vessels  of  wrath.  This  the  apostle  signifies  when  he 
declares  that  God  hardeneth  "  the  vessels  of  wrath,  fitted  to 
destruction."     There  is  then  in  those  arguments  not  only  the 
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fallacy  of  causa  non  causa^  suhjecto  non  subjecto,  but  also  that 
of  the  inversion  of  cause  and  effect,  of  subject  and  adjunct, 
hence  their  refutation  is  most  complete.  So  far  from  the  truth 
is  it  that  God  can  not  find  fault  with  those,  whom  He  has 
hardened,  that,  on  the  contrary.  He  may  not  harden  them, 
unless  they  have  already,  by  their  own  fault,  been  made  ves- 
sels of  the  most  just  wrath  of  God.  The  whole  Scripture 
teaches  that  hardening  is  the  effect  and  the  sign  of  the  divine 
wrath.  Hence  the  question  "  Can  God  be  angry  wdth  the 
hardened  ?" — is  a  foolish  one.  It  should  be  inquired  "  Can 
God  harden  those  with  whom  He  is  angry  ?" 

In  the  second  place,  the  apostle  replies  to  the  relation 
between  "  hardejiing  and  irresistible  will,"  in  these  words 
"  endured  with  much  long  suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  ;"  in 
which  He  signifies  that  the  mode  of  hardening  is  "  patience 
and  mildness"  not  the  omnipotent  action  of  the  will  which 
can  not  be  resisted.  Therefore,  there  is  here  also  the  fallacy 
of  causa  non  causa.  It  will,  however,  be  asked,  "  Does  not 
the  decree,  by  which  God  determined  to  harden  the  vessels  of 
wrath,  pertain  to  the  will,  which  can  not  be  resisted  ?"  This 
,s  indeed  true.  But  it  is  one  thing  for  God  to  use  the  omnipo- 
tent act  of  His  own  will  to  effect  hardening,  and  another  thing 
for  Him  to  determine  by  that  will  that  He  will  harden  the 
vessels  of  wrath.  For  in  that  case,  the  exercise  of  the  will  is 
attributed  to  the  decree  of  hardening  not  to  the  act ;  between 
which  the  difference  is  so  great  that  it  is  possible  that  God 
should,  by.  His  irresistible  will,  make  a  decree  in  reference  to 
hardening  the  vessels  of  wrath  by  His  patience  and  long 
suffering.  If  it  shall  be  said  that  "  this  hardening  will  never- 
theless, more  surely  follow  by  means  of  that  patience,  on  ac- 
count of  the  decree  by  which  He  not  only  determined  to  use 
patience,  but  also  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  hardening,  and 
that  this  is  equivalent  to  that  omnipotent  act  of  the  will  which 
can  not  be  resisted,  I  shall  deny  that  it  is  equivalent.  But  to 
the  proot  of  this  denial  many  things  pertain,  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  present  here  ;  I  will,  on  that  account,  omit  any 
reply,  because  this  objection  does  not  militate  against  my 
design.     For  should  we  concede  that  the  vessels  of  wrath  are 
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hardened  by  the  force  of  the  omnipotent  will,  would  this  take 
away  even  the  least  particle  from  the  justice  of  the  divine 
wrath,  when  they  have  themselves  merited  hardening,  while 
it  is  for  God  to  decide  to  inflict  the  punishment,  in  whatever 
way  ma}-  seem  good  to  Him  ? 

The  third  part  of  the  reply  refers  to  the  equity  of  that 
divine  act,  which  the  apostle  now  explains,  deduced  from  its 
design.  What  then  ;  is  it  not  just  that  God  should  in  some 
way,  demonstrate  His  wrath  and  power  ?  Most  just.  But 
against  whom,  if  not  against  "the  vessels  of  wrath,  fitted  to 
destruction"  which  God  "endured  with  much  longsuflering?" 
Either  it  is  just' that  God  should  declare  His  power  and  wrath 
against  persons  of  this  character,  or  He  will,  in  no  case,  be 
free  to  do  it,  and  thus  it  will  be  in  vain  that  God  is  armed 
with  power  and  wrath,  since  He  can  never  exercise  them,  in 
whatever  way  He  may  be  provoked.  From  this,  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  this  is  here  set  forth  by  the  apostle,  more  clearly 
than  the  refutation  of  that  objection  demanded.  For  what- 
ever could  be  presented,  not  only  as  apology,  but  also  as 
defence,  and  even  as  declaration  of  the  divine  wrath  against 
the  hardened,  is  here  presented  ;  and  thus  they  are  described 
in  whom  God  would  show  His  wrath  and  power  that  they  all 
might  together  embrace,  in  themselves  the  just  causes  of  the 
divine  wrath.  For  He  is  not  angry  with  them,  unless  they 
have  already  become  vessels  of  wrath  ;  nor  does  He,  when, 
by  their  own  merit,  they  have  been  fitted  for  destruction,  im- 
mediately, in  accordance  with  His  own  right,  carry  out  His 
wrath  in  their  destruction,  but  He  endures  thern,  with  much 
long-suffering  and  patience,  inviting  them  to  penitence  and 
waiting  for  their  repentance;  but  when,  with  a  heart,  hardened 
and  knowing  not  how  to  repent,  they  contemn  the  long  suffer- 
ing and  patience  of  God,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  even  the 
most  merciful  goodness  of  God  should  not  be  able  to  restrain 
Him  from  the  exercise  of  His  wrath,  lest,  when  that  anger  is 
demanding  that  justice  should  render  to  it  its  own  highest 
right,  He  should  seem  to  give  it  no  place. 

We  shall,  however,  set  forth  the  answer  with  greater  con- 
ciseness, if  we  adapt  it  to  the  several  parts  of  the  syllogism  in 
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the  objection.  The  syllogism  was  as  follows — "He,  who 
hardens  by  His  own  irresistible  will,  can  not  justly  'find  fault' 
with  those,  who  are  hardened  ; — But  God  hardens  by  His  own 
irresistible  will ; — ^Therefore,  He  can  not  justly  find  fault  with 
those  hardened."  The  apostle  replies  to  the  Major  by  denial ; 
both  because  it  is  absolutely  false,  since  they,  whom  God 
hardens,  have  merited  that  hardening,  and  God  is  free  to  inflict 
upon  them,  according  to  their  merits,  in  whatever  way  it  may 
seem  good  to  Him ;  and  because  a  false  cause  of  anger  is 
alleged,  namely,  hardening,  while  they,  even  before  they  are 
hardened,  were  vessels  of  wrath,  and,  therefore,  the  cause  of 
the  hardening.  The  Major,  then,  should  be  corrected  thus : 
"  He,  who,  by  His  own  irresistible  will,  hardens  those  who, 
because  they  are  vessels  of  wrath,  have  deserved  hardening, 
can  moreover  '  find  fault'  with  those  justly  hardened."  To  the 
Minor,  the  apostle  replies,  by  proposing  another  mode  of 
hardening,  by  which  is  removed  that  mode,  which  is  assumed 
in  the  Minor ;  for  He  "  endured,  with  much  long  sufiering,  the 
vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction."  Why  should  any  im- 
putation be  made  against  God,  if  they  have  been  hardened  on 
account  of  their  own  wickedness.  The  Minor,  then,  should 
also  be  corrected ;  "  But  God,  using  patience  and  long  sufier- 
ing towards  the  vessels  of  wrath,  hardens  them."  The  Major 
also  must  then  be  further  amended,  by  introducing  this  mode 
of  hardening,  which  will  greatly  favor  its  truth  and  equity. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  conclusien  is  false  ;  its  contrary 
follows  of  necessity  from  the  correction  made  in  its  antece- 
dents, and  it  is  most  fully  true,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
antecedent  truth,  but  also  on  account  of  the  just  design  of 
the  divine  hardening,  which  is  the  illustration  and  exhibition 
of  the  wrath  and  power  of  God.  What  pertains  to  that 
phrase,  "  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction^^''  can  be  easily 
understood  irom  the  preceding  remarks.  As  to  what  is  said 
in  addition  in  reference  to  "  the  vessels  of  mercy,"  it  has  been 
explained  for  what  purpose  the  apostle  did  this.  As  there  is 
no  dispute  on  this  point,  I  will  omit  further  explanation. 

In  this  discussion,  I  seem  to  myself  to  have  demonstrated 
that  this  passage,  from  the  Apostle,  does  not  serve  to  confirm 
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that  doctrine,  which  may  think  to  be  built  on  this  chapter  as 
a  foundation.  I  have  not,  however,  thought  proper  to  treat 
the  subjects  themselves,  embraced  in  this  chapter,  more  ex- 
tendlj',  because  this  will  be  done  more  fitly  at  another  time, 
w^hen  we  consider  them,  abstractly,  and  not  as  depending  on 
the  authority  of  this  or  that  passage. 

If  any  one  will  show  me  that  these  things  are  not  in  accord-  ^ 
ance  with  the  sentiment  of  Paul,  I  will  be  ready  to  yield  the 
point ;  and,  if  any  one  will  prove  that  they  are  inconsistent 
with  the  analogy  of  faith,  I  will  be  prompt  to  acknowledge 
the  fault  and  forsake  the  error. 
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